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-LTHOUGH  King  Henry  had 
breathed  his  last  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
28th  of  January,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  parliament,  which,  as 
the  law  then  stood,  was  dissolved 
■~*  by  his  death,  met,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, on  Saturday  the  29th,  and 
proceeded  to  business  as  usual.  In  fact,  the 
demise  of  the  crown  was  kept  concealed  till 
Monday  the  31st,  Avhen  it  was  announced  to  the 
two  houses,  assembled  together,  by  the  Chancellor 
Wriothesley.  The  news,  according  to  the  Lords' 
Joui'nals,  "was  unspeakably  sad  and  sorrowful 
to  all  the  hearers,  the  chancellor  himself  being 
almost  disabled  by  his  tears  from  uttering  the 


same  rapid  transition  "  from  grave  to  gay,"  tlie 
ordinary  formality  on  such  occasions,  was  ob- 
served in  like  manner  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
privy  council  with  the  new  king. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  either  in  high  places 
or  in  low,  any  other  feeling  than  a  sense  of  relief 
and  of  freer  breathing  could  have  been  produced 
by  the  dissolution  of  so  terrible  a  tyranny  as  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  latterly  become.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  with  our  historians  to  hold  forth  this 
king,  the  storm  of  whose  selfish  passions  fortun- 
ately chanced  to  throw  down  or  to  shake  some 
old  and  strong  abuses  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  so  readily  got  rid  of,  as  the  object  of 
the  love  and  pride  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of 
the  respect  of  foreign  nations,  to  the  last.     Hia 


words."  They  soon,  however,  "composed  their  \  position  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  must 
lamentations  and  consoled  thefir  griefs"  by  calling  I  have  always  given  him  an  importance  abroad, 
to  mind  the  j^romise  of  excellence  already  held  out  i  and  made  his  movements  be  watched  with  con- 
by  the  youthful  successor  to  the  throne.  The  |  siderable  anxiety,  which  would  not  be  dimin- 
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islied  by  his  extreme  wilfulne.ss,  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  those  gusts  of  temper  and  inclination 
that  chiefly  determined  his  course,  although  the 
very  same  causes  impaired  his  real  power  of 
being  either  serviceable-  or  formidable  to  his 
neighbours.  But,  at  home,  no  higher  sentiment 
than  one  of  self-interest  can  well  be  supposed  to 
have  attached  anybody  to  so  sanguinary  and 
heartless  a  despot;  and  it  is  evident  that  an  op- 
pressive fear  and  bewilderment  was  the  state 
into  which  liis  ferocious  rule  had  thrown  the 
generality  of  men  in  all  classes.  We  see  this 
alike  in  the  prostrate  servility  of  the  parliament, 
and  in  the  silent,  despairing  submission,  after 
the  failure  of  one  or  two  convulsive  local  revolts, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His  son  Ed- 
ward, indeed,  has  set  it  down  in  his  Journal,' 
that  when  "the  death  of 
his  father  was  showed 
in  London,"  the  same  day 
on  which  the  announce- 
ment was  made  to  parlia- 
ment, there  "was  great 
lamentation  and  weep- 
ing;" and  he  had  no  doubt 
been  informed  that  such 
was  the  case,  or,  possi- 
bly, with  a  simplicity  na- 
tural to  his  age  and  sta- 
tion, he  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  But  it 
would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  be  told  by  which 
of  the  two  great  parties 
that  divided  the  popu- 
lation Henry  was  thus 
regretted  —  by  the  ad- 
herents  of    the   Eoman 

church,  or  by  the  friends  of  the  new  opinions. 
The  former  could  hardly  have  remembered  him 
with  any  feelings  that  would  find  their  vent  in 
tears;  to  the  latter  the  accession  of  the  new  king 
was  the  dawning  of  a  fresh  day  from  which  they 
had  everything  to  hope. 

Edward,  when  the  crown  thus  descended  upon 
his  head,  had  entered  his  tenth  year,  having  been 
born,  as  before  related,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1537.  He  had  been  "  brought  up,"  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  "till  he  came  to  six  years  old,  among  the 
women."  He  was  then  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Cheke,  "two  well-learned 
men,  who  sought  to  bring  him  up  in  learning 
of  tongues,  of  the  Scripture,  of  philosophy,  and 
all  liberal  sciences."  Another  of  the  persons 
intrusted  with   the  direction  of   his  education, 

'  Printed  by  Bumet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  (Appen- 
Jix  ofRecords  to  toL  ii.),  from  the  original,  in  the  Iting's  own 
liAiid,  preserved  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Nero,  C.  10. 


according  to  Strype,  was  Sir  Anthony  Cook, 
"famous  for  his  five  learned  daughters."  He 
had  also  masters  for  the  French  language  and 
other  accomplishments.  In  all  these  studies  he 
had  made  an  uncommon  progress  for  his  years, 
and  had  been  distinguished  for  a  docility  and 
diligence  that  would  have  been  remarkable  even 
in  one  who  was  not  a  prince  and  heir  to  a  throne. 
"  He  was  so  forward  in  his  learning,"  says  Bur- 
net, "that,  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  he 
wrote  Latin  letters  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
prince  of  that  stern  severity  that  one  can  hardly 
think  that  those  about  his  son  durst  cheat  him 
by  making  letters  for  him."-  All  Prince  Ed- 
waixl's  tutors  were  favourers  of  the  Reformed 
opinions  in  religion,  to  which  also  his  mother 
had  been  attached;  and  they  had  been  perfectly 
successful  in  instilling 
their  own  views  into  the 
mind  of  their  pujiil,  who, 
even  in  his  early  boy- 
hood, was  already  a  very 
zealous  if  not  a  learned 
theologian. 

Edward,  when  his  fa- 
ther died,  was   residing 
at  Hertford,'  whither  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford,   and    Sir    Thomas 
Brown,    master    of    the 
horse,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded,     and,      having 
brought  him  to  Enfield, 
ihere      announced      the 
event   to    him    and   his 
sister  Elizabeth.*      The 
grief    of  the  new  king 
did   not   la.st   long,   any 
more  than  that  of  his  sub- 
j  jects.     He  entered  London  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  31st,  on  the  morning  of  which  the 
news  of  Henry's  decease  had  been  made  public 
;  and  his  own  accession  proclaimed,  and,  amid  a 
I  gi-eat  cbncoui-se  of  the  nobility  and  others,  took 
!  his  way  straight  to  the  Tower.''     The  next  day, 
Tuesday,  the  1st  of  February,  the  greater  part 
I  of  the  nobility,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  as- 
sembled about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
I  the  presence  chamber,  where,  after  they  had  all 
j  knelt  and  kissed  his  majesty's  hand,  saying  eveiy 
one  of  them,  "  God  save  your  Grace  ! "  the  lord- 

:  -  Some  of  the  early  Latin  letters  of  Prince  Edward  to  his  la- 
ther and  others  may  be  found  in  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials, 
and  are  reprinted  in  Sir  llenrj-  EUis'  Original  Letters  Illustrative 

]  of  English  History.      Others  are  in  Fox's  Martyrology,  and  in 

I  Fuller's  Church  History. 

I      3  So  he  tells  us  himself,  in  his  Journal.     Holinshed,  whom 

!  some  late  writers  have  followed,  says  he  was  at  Uatfield. 
*  Life  and  Reign  of  Edw.ird  VI.  in  Kennet,  ii.  273. 
^  Ecclcs.  Mem.  ii.  21.     Stryjie  quotes  as  his  authority  for  ll.w« 
details  an  official  record  in  the  Heralds'  College. 
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chancellor  proceeded  to  declare  the  purport  of  the 
deceased  king's  last  will  and  testament,  which, 
however,  had  been  in  part  read  to  the  parliament 
the  day  before.      It  appeared  that  Henry  had 
nominated  the  following  sixteen  persons  to  be 
his  executors,  and  to  hold  the  office  of  governors 
of  his  son  and  of  the  kingdom  till  Edward  should 
liave    completed    his    eighteenth 
year  : — Thomas   Cranmer,   Arch- 
bishop  of   Canterbury  ;    Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Baron  AVriothesley,  _^g^^^,-; 

the  lord-chancellor;  William  Pau-  iz^^ff^^ : 

let,  Baron  St.  John,  master  of  the  -r^:yfF 

household ;  John  Eussell,  Baron 
Eussell,  lord  privy-seal ;  Edward 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  lord 
great-chamberlain;  John  Dudley, 
Viscount  Lisle,  lord-admiral ;  Cuth- 
bert  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham; 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of  the 
horse  ;  Sir  William  Paget,  secre- 
tary of  state;  Sir  Edward  North, 
chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmen- 
tations ;  Sir  Edward  Montague, 
chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas; 
Thomas  Bromley,  one  of  the  justi- 
ces of  the  King's  Bench;  Sir  An- 
thony Denny  and  Sir  John  Herbert, 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber;  Sir  Edward  Wot- 
ton,  treasurer  of  Calais;  and  Dr.  Nicolas  Wotton, 
dean  of  Canterbury.  To  these  were  added  twelve 
others,  under  the  name  of  a  privy  council :  they 
were,  Henry  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Ai-undel;  William 
Parr,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  trea- 
surer of  the  household ;  Sir  John  Gage,  comp- 
troller; Sir  Anthony  AVingfield,  vice-chamber- 
lain ;  Sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state ;  Sir 
Eichai'd  Eich;  Sir  John  Baker;  Sir  Ealph  Sad- 
ler; Sir  Thomas  Seymour;  Sir  Eichard  South- 
well; and  Sir  Edmund  Peckham.  These  latter, 
however,  were  to  have  no  real  power  or  authority, 
their  functions  being  limited  to  the  simple  right 
of  giving  their  opinion  or  advice  when  it  was 
asked  for.  After  he  had  recited  the  names  of 
the  council  of  government,  the  chancellor  made  an 
anuoiuicement  which  was  more  important,  and 
must  have  made  a  greater  sensation  among  his 
hearers  than  anything  he  had  yet  communicated. 
From  the  first  prospect  of  the  new  reign,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  the  uncle  of  the  young  king 


plans  for  securing  to  himself  the  chief  place  in 
the  government.  The  following  anecdote  is  re- 
lated by  Strype:—" While  King  Henry  lay  on 
his  death-bed  in  his  palace  at  Westminster,'  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  Sir 
William  Paget,  among  others,  were  at  court;  and 
Paget,  being  secretary  of  state,  was  much  about 


The  Holbein  Gate,  Old  Whitehall.'— After  Hollar. 


his  person,  whom,  being  a  man  wise  and  learned, 
and  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  state,  both  by 
reason  of  his  office  and  his  several  embassies 
abroad,  the  earl  prudently  made  choice  of  for  his 
inward  friend  and  counsellor.  By  the  king's 
desperate  condition  the  earl,  well  perceiving  the 
crown  ready  to  fall  upon  Prince  Edward's  (his 
nephew's)  head;  before  the  breath  was  out  of  his 
body,  took  a  walk  with  Paget  in  the  gallery, 
where  he  held  some  serious  conference  with  him 
concerning  the  government.  And  immediately 
after  the  king  was  departed,  they  met  again,  the 
earl  devising  with  him  concerning  the  high  place 
he  was  to  hold,  being  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
young  king.  Paget  at  both  meetings  freely  and 
at  large  gave  him  his  advice,  for  the  safe  mana- 
gery  of  himself  and  of  the  mighty  trust  likely  to 
be  reposed  in  him ;  and  the  earl  then  promised 
him  to  follow  his  counsels  in  all  his  proceedings 
more  than  any  other  man's."-  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  executors  after  the  king's  death,  Hert- 
ford had  succeeded  in  achieving  the  object  of  his 


that  was  to  be,  had  begun  to  intrigue  and  lay  his  i  ambition.     When  it  was  proposed  that,  for  the 


'  The  palace  at  Westminster  called  Wliitehall,  where  Henry 
VIII.  died,  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  park  which  reaches 
to  St.  James'  Palace,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  Thames.  It 
was  originally  called  York  House,  from  its  being  the  palace  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  last  arch- 
Vjishop  who  resided  in  it,  and  when  he  lost  the  royal  favour',  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Henry  VIII.  After  Henry  had  ap- 
ju'opriated  to  himself  this  episcopal  residence,  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent gatehou.se  in  front  of  it,  opposite  the  entrance  into  the 


tilt-yard.  He  received  the  design  of  this  gatehouse  from  Hol- 
bein, the  celebrated  painter,  and  a  imiversal  genius,  who  had 
been  introduced  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  whom  he  im- 
mediately took  into  his  service.  It  was  "  constracted  of  small 
square  stones  and  flint  boidders,  presenting  two  different  colours, 
glazed  and  disposed  in  a  tesselated  manner."  Having  been  almost 
reduced  to  ruins  by  fire  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  palace 
was  rebuilt  by  that  monarch,  and  was  the  residence  of  Charles  I., 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  -  Eccles.  Mem.  ii.  16. 
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more  convenient  despatch  of  business,  one  of  tlieir 
number  should  be  appointed  merely  to  be  a  sort  of 
representative  or  mouth-piece  of  the  whole,  such 
an  arrangement  was  objected  to  by  the  Chan- 
cellor Wriothesley,  who  contended  that  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  will,  which  made  them  all 
equal,  but  who  at  the  same  time  probably  hoped 
to  be  able,  without  any  formal  appointment,  to 
get  into  his  own  hands  the  chief  power  in  the 
government  by  means  simply  of  the  eminent 
office  he  filled.  He  was  also  well  aware  who  the 
president  would  be  if  one  should  be  elected,  and 
that  with  such  a  choice  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government  would  be  turned  against  the  interest 
to  which  he  attached  himself ;  for  AVriothesley 
was  now  accounted  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
party,  as  Hertford  was  the  strength  and  hope  of 
the  Protestants.  The  chancellor,  however,  seems 
to  have  stood  alone,  or  nearly  alone  in  his  oppo- 
sition; on  seeing  which  he  gave  up  the  point, 
and  consented  to  go  along  with  his  colleagues ; 
and  in  the  end,  after  short  debate,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  was  unanimously  nominated  Protector 
of  the  Realm  and  Governor  of  the  king's  person, 
the  paramount  authority  implied  in,  and  neces- 
•sarily  conveyed  by  these  high  titles  being,  how- 
ever, vainly  enough,  attempted  to  bo  limited  by 
the  condition  that  he  should  not  do  any  act 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  executors.  The  chancellor  now  announced 
to  the  nobility  assembled  around  the  king  in  the 
presence  chamber  that  all  the  executors  had 
agi-eed  "that  the  Earl  of  Hertford  should  be 
governor  of  the  young  king  during  his  nonage." 
"Whereupon  all  the  said  lords  made  answer  in 
one  voice,  that  there  was  none  so  meet  for  the 
same  in  all  the  realm  as  he ;  and  said  also  that 
they  were  well  content  withal."  '  The  boy-king 
then  returned  them  thanks,  from  himself,  by 
which  he  may  be  understood  to  have  intimated 
his  assent  to  what  the  executors  had  done. 

Hertford  and  his  associates,  however,  had  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  for  themselves  than  they 
had  yet  accomplished.  A  strange  clause  appeared 
in  Henry's  will,  requiring  them  to  make  good 
all  that  he  had  promised  in  any  manner  of  way; 
and  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had  reiterated  this 
injunction  verbally,  with  gi-eat  earnestness,  to 
those  of  them  who  were  in  attendance  upon  him 
while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  When  the  matter 
came  to  be  inquired  into,  it  was  found  that  these 
unperformed  engagements,  or  rather  intentions 
(for  in  most  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
amounted  to  promises),  of  the  deceased  king, 
nearly  all  regarded  certain  additional  honours 
and  other  good  things  which  he  meant  to  bestow 
upon  the  executors  themselves.  Such  at  least 
was  the  testimony  of  Paget,  Denny,  and  Hei-bert, 
'  Strjrpe,  Eccles.  Mem.  ii.  21. 


to  whom  alone  it  appeared  that  he  had  commu- 
nicated the  particulars.  Burnet  gives  the  follow- 
ing account: — "Paget  declared  that  when  the 
evidence  appeared  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  king,  who 
used  to  talk  oft  in  private  with  him  alone,  told 
him  that  he  intended  to  bestow  their  lands  libe- 
rally ;  and  since,  by  attainders  and  other  ways, 
the  nobility  were  much  decaj^ed,  he  intended  to 
create  some  peers,  and  ordered  him  to  write  a 
book  of  such  as  he  thought  meetest."  Paget  then 
proposed  that  the  Earl  of  Hertford  should  be 
made  a  duke,  and  named,  besides,  a  number  of 
other  persons  who  should  be  ennobled,  or  raised 
to  a  higher  rank  in  the  peerage.  He  "  also  pro- 
posed a  distribution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
estate ;  but  the  king  liked  it  not,  and  made  Mr. 
Gates  bring  him  the  books  of  that  estate,  which 
being  done,  he  ordered  Paget  'to  tot  upon  the 
Earl  of  Hertford'  (these  are  the  words  of  his  de- 
position) 1000  marks ;  on  the  Lords  Lisle,  St. 
John,  and  Russell,  £200  a-year;  to  the  Lord 
Wriothesley,  £100;  and  for  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
£300  a-year;  but  Paget  said  it  was  too  little,  and 

stood  long  arguing  it  with  him And 

he,  putting  the  king  in  mind  of  Denny,  who 
had  been  oft  a  suitor  for  him,  but  had  never 
yet  in  lieu  of  that  obtained  anything  for  Denny  ; 
the  king  ordered  £200  for  him,  and  400  marks 
for  Sir  William  Herbert,  and  remembered  some 
other  likewise."  Some  of  the  pei-sous  that  were 
mentioned  for  promotion,  however,  on  oenig 
spoken  to,  desired  to  remain  in  their  present 
ranks,  on  the  gi-ound  that  the  lands  the  king  pro- 
posed to  give  were  not  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honours  to  be  conferred  on  them ; 
and  other  circumstances  also  induced  the  king 
to  change  his  mind  as  to  some  points.  At  hist, 
after  many  consultations,  the  matter  was  finally 
settled  as  follows:— "The  Earl  of  Hertford  to 
be  earl-marshal  and  lord-treasurer,  and  to  be 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Exeter,  or  Hertford,  and  his 
son  to  be  Eai-1  of  Wiltshire,  with  £800  a-year  of 
land,  and  £300  a-year  out  of  the  next  bishop's 
land  that  fell  void  ;  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  be  Mar- 
quis of  Essex  ;  the  Viscount  Lisle  to  be  Earl  of 
Coventiy ;  the  Lord  Wriothesley  to  be  Earl  of 
Winchester ;  Sir  Thomas  SejTnour  to  oe  a  baron 
and  lord-admiral :  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  John 
St.  Leger,  Sir  William  AYilloughby,  Sii-  Edward 
Sheffield,  and  Sir  Christopher  Danby,  to  be  ba- 
rons, with  yearly  revenues  to  them  and  several 
other  persons.  And  having,  at  the  suit  of  Sir 
Edward  North,  promised  to  give  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  six  of  the  best  prebends  that  should 
fall  in  any  cathedral,  except  deaneries  and  trea- 
surerships,  at  his  (the  duke's)  suit,  he  (the  king) 
agreed  that  adeaiieryand  a  treasurerehip  should 
be  instead  of  two  of  the  six  prebendaries."     I ...- 
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feet's  testimony  was  cou firmed  in  all  points  by 
Denny  and  Herbert,  who  said,  that  when  the 
secretary  left  the  chamber  the  king  had  told 
them  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  had  made  Denny  read  the  particnlars 
jis  set  down  in  writing.  "Whereupon,"  it  is 
added,  "Herbert  observed,  that  the  secretary 
had  remembered  all  bnt  himself ;  to  which  the 
king  answered,  he  should  not  forget  him ;  and 
ordered  Denny  to  write  .£400  a-year  for  him." 
Thus  one  of  these  disinterested  friends  was  al- 
ways at  hand,  at  the  moment  of  need,  to  help 
another.  The  executors  now  resolved  to  fulfil 
their  late  master's  intentions,  both,  as  Burnet 
puts  it,  "out  of  conscience  to  the  king's  will,  and 
for  their  own  honours" — that  is,  we  must  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  the  honoui-s  and  profits  that 
would  thereby  accrue  to  them.  They  were  in 
some  difficulty  about  finding  the  means  of  paying 
the  various  pecuniary  allowances,  being  unwill- 
ing, it  seems,  to  sell  the  royal  jewels  or  jalate,  or 
otherwise  to  diminish  the  king's  treasure  or  reve- 
nue, in  case  of  a  war  with  France  or  the  empe- 
ror ;  but  they  eventually  found  a  resource  in  the 
sale  of  the  chantry  lands.  Most  of  the  new 
peerages  designed  by  Henry  were  conferred,  only 
in  most  cases  other  titles  were  chosen.  Essex 
became  Marquis  of  Northampton;  Lisle,  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton;  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  was  made  Baron  Seymour  of 
Sudleyand  lord  high-admii-al;  Rich  became  Baron 
Rich;  Willoughby,  Baron  Willoughby ;  Sheffield, 
Baron  Sheffield.  St.  Leger  and  Danby  declined 
both  peerage  and  pension.  As  for  Hertford,  he 
"grew,"  to  borrow  the  expression  of  his  admirer, 
Strype,  "an  exceeding  great  man,  swelling  with 
titles."  "This,"  proceeds  the  historian,  "was  his 
style :  The  most  Noble  and  Victorious  Prince 
Edwai'd,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
Viscount  Beauchamp,  Lord  Seymom-,  Governor 
of  the  person  of  the  King's  Majesty,  and  Protec- 
tor of  all  his  Realms,  his  Lieutenant-general  of 
all  his  armies  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  Lord 
High-treasurer,  and  Earl -marshal  of  England, 
Governor  of  the  Isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
and  Knight  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter."  "Because  he  w^as  thus  great,"  it  is 
added,  however,  "  so  he  also  was  a  very  generous 
and  good  man,  and  a  sincere  favourer  of  the 
gospel ;  he  was  entirely  beloved  of  those  that 
professed  it,  and  for  the  most  part  by  the  poi^u- 
lacy;  and,  therefore,  was  commonly  called  The 
Good  Duke.'" '  Burnet  admits,  that  "when  it  was 
known  abroad  what  a  distribution  of  honour  and 
Avealth  the  council  had  resolved  on,  it  was  much 
censured ;  many  saying  that  it  was  not  enough 
for  them  to  have  drained  the  dead  king  of  all  his 
treasure,  but  that  the  first  step  of  their  proceed- 

'  EccUs.  Mem.  ii.  21. 


ings  in  their  new  trust  was,  to  provide  honoui-a 
and  estates  for  themselves ;  whereas  it  had  been 
a  more  decent  way  for  them  to  have  reserved 
their  pretensions  till  the  king  had  come  to  be  of 
age."     He  even  goes  the  length  of  insinualin" 


Protector  Somerset. — After  Holbein. 

that  there  was  much  i-eason  for  doubting  th(j 
whole  story  of  Paget  and  his  fellow-deponents, 
inasmuch  as  the  will  on  which  they  pretended 
to  found  it  bore  date  on  the  30th  of  December, 
whereas  their  account  appeared  to  imply  that  it 
was  not  drawn  up  till  nearly  a  month  later,  when 
Henry  was  on  his  death-bed." 

The  ceremonies  of  burying  the  old,  and  crown- 
ing the  new  king,  were  the  first  afi'airs  that  occu- 
pied the  government.  King  Henry,  after  lying 
in  state  at  Whitehall  till  the  14tli  of  Februaiy, 
was  removed  to  Sion  House,  and  thence  to  Wind- 
sor, where  he  was  interred  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
on  the  16th,  with  extraordinary  magnificence.^ 
Four  days  after  the  funeral  of  Henry,  the 
coronation  of  his  son  took  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  a  manner  varied  in  some  respects  from 
the  ancient  form,  partly,  as  it  was  declared  in 
the  order  or  progi'amme,  "for  the  tedious  length 
of  the  same,  which  should  weary  and  be  hurt- 
some  peradventure  to  the  king's  majesty,  being 
yet  of  tender  age,  fully  to  endure  and  bide  out ; 
and  also  for  that  many  points  of  the  same  were 
such  as  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  at  this  present 
were  not  allowable."  The  most  material  inno- 
vation, however,  was  in  the  commencing  cere- 
mony, in  which,  instead  of  the  king,  as  hereto- 
fore, first  taking  the  oath  to  preserve  the  liberties 


2  Dr.  Lmgard  has  advanced  the  same  objection,  without  notify- 
ing that  lie  had  been  anticipated  by  Burnet. 

3  See  the  account  printed  by  Strype  at  full  length,  iu  Eccla. 
Mem.  vi.  2C6-291. 
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of  the  realm,  and  being  then  presented  to  the 
people,  Avho  were  asked  by  the  archbishop  if  they 
were  willing  to  accept  him  and  obey  him  as  their 
hege  lord,  the  order  of  the  oath  and  the  presen- 
tation was  reversed — the  former  not  being  admi- 
nistered till  after  the  king  had  been  shown  by 
the  archbishop,  whose  address  to  the  people  also, 
as  Burnet  has  observed,  was  couched  "in  such 
terms  as  should  demonstrate  he  was  no  elective 
prince ;  for  he,  being  declared  the  rightful  and 
undoubted  heir,  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  they  were  desired  to  give  their  good-wills 
and  asselits  to  the  same,  as  by  their  duty  of  alle- 
giance they  were  bound  to  do."  As  usual,  a  ge- 
neral pardon  for  state  offenders  was  proclaimed, 
from  which,  however,  were  excepted,  along  with 
a  few  other  names,  those  of  the  ])uke  of  Norfolk 
and  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  "Good  Duke,"  with  all  his  eminence  of 
station  and  sounding  titles,  was  far  from  being 
yet  satisfied  with  the  position  he  had  attained. 
So  long  as  the  chancellor  continued  a  member  of 
the  council,  Somerset  must  have  felt  that  his  exer- 
cise of  supreme  power  would  be  subject  to  a  con- 
stant check ;  and  the  crafty  Southanij)ton  (Wri- 
othesley),  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been 
by  no  means  thrown  into  desjmir,  or  any  thought 
of  abandoning  his  post,  by  his  discomfiture  in 
their  first  trial  of  strength.  In  fact,  it  maybe  said 
to  have  been  tlie  eagerness  with  which  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  and  absorbed  by  his 
political  functions,  that  brought  about  his  ruin. 
"Resolving,"  as  Bui'net  says,  "to  give  himself 
wholly  to  matters  of  state,"  in  order  that  he  might 
have  time  to  attend  the  daily  meetings  of  the 
council,  on  the  18th  of  February,  without  con- 
sulting his  colleagues  in  the  government,  he  put 
the  great  seal  to  a  commission  in  the  king's  name, 
empowering  four  masters  of  his  court,  or  any 
two  of  tliem,  to  hear  all  manner  of  causes  in  his 
absence,  and  giving  to  their  decrees  the  same 
force  as  if  they  had  been  pronounced  by  himself, 
on  condition  only  that  they  should  be  signed  by 
him  before  their  enrolment.  This  act  of  imjn'u- 
dence  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  the  op- 
posite party;  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
judges,  who  declared  that  the  chancellor  had 
committed  an  offence  against  the  king  which  was 
punishable  at  common  law  with  the  loss  of  office, 
and  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  royal  pleasure. 
Southami^ton,  after  an  attempt  to  maintain  the 
legality  of  the  commission,  offered  to  submit  to 
have  it  revoked,  if  it  were  deemed  illegal ;  but 
these  terms  of  accommodation  were  of  coui-se  re- 
jected; and,  at  last,  on  the  Gtli  of  March,  the 
council  resolved  that  the  great  seal  should  be 
taken  from  him,  and  that  he  should,  in  the  mean- 
time, be  confined  to  his  residence  at  Ely  Ilouse, 
and  lie  fined  a-s  should  be  afterwards  thought 


fitting.  He  remained  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
house  for  nearly  foui-  months,  and  was  only  then 
discharged  after  he  had  entered  into  a  recogniz- 
ance of  .£4000,  to  pay  whatever  fine  should  be 
imposed  upon  him.  "Thus  fell  the  lord-chan- 
cellor," says  Burnet;  "and  in  him  the  Pojnsh 
party  lost  their  chief  support,  and  the  protector 
his  most  emulous  rival."  Burnet  acknowledges 
that  the  proceedings  against  him  "  were  sum- 
mary and  severe,  beyond  the  usage  of  the  privy 
council,  and  without  the  common  forms  of  legal 
processes." 

The  next  measure  of  the  protector  was  to  ttike 
into  his  own  hands  the  entire  power  of  the  exe- 
cutive government.  A  week  after  the  ejection 
of  Southampton,  by  a  commission  running  in  the 
king's  name,  and  signed  by  himself  and  his 
friends  Cranmer,  St.  John,  Russell,  Northamp- 
ton, Cheyney,  Paget,  and  Brown,  the  duke  was 
declared  governor  of  the  king  and  protector  of 
the  kingdom,  without  any  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  council,  which  was  indeed  dissolved, 
by  the  members  being  united  in  a  new  council 
with  the  twelve  persons  who  had  been  appointed 
to  be  then-  advisers  by  Henry's  will,  and  the 
whole  being  now  constituted  a  mere  council  of 
advice,  the  protector  being  at  the  same  time  em- 
powered to  add  to  their  numbers  to  any  extent 
he  pleased.  In  other  words,  Somei-set  was  in- 
vested with  the  whole  of  the  royal  authority, 
and,  in  everything  save  the  name,  made  King  of 
England. 

The  frame  of  the  government  at  liome  being 
thus  settled,  the  attention  of  the  protector  waa 
immediately  called  to  foreign  affairs.  The  treaty 
of  Campes  (7th  June,  154U),  had,  as  already  re- 
lated, both  established  peace  with  France  and 
suspended  active  hostilities  with  tlie  Scots,  al- 
though Henry  had  continued  to  keej)  up  a  secret 
intercourse  with  the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  as 
the  party  ojiposed  to  the  government  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  and  had,  after  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  openly  sent  supplies  to  the  authors  of 
that  atrocity,  whom  Arran  was  in  A\ain  endea- 
vouring to  dislodge  from  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews. Henry,  on  his  death-bed,  is  said  to  have 
enjoined  the  lords  of  his  council  that  they  should 
leave  nothing  undone  to  bring  about  the  mar- 
riage between  his  son  and  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scots,  on  which  he  had  so  strongly  set  his  heart; 
and  his  desire  no  doubt  was  that  they  should 
pursue  that  object,  as  he  himself  would  have 
done  had  he  lived,  either,  as  opportunity  and 
circumstances  might  seem  to  invite,  by  negotia- 
tion and  intrigue,  or  by  a  "  rougher  wooing." 
Somerset,  accordingly,  now  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Scottish  nobility,  strongly  urging  upon  them 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  obligation  of  fulfilling 
"  the  promises,  seals,  and  oaths,  which,  by  public 
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authority,  had  passed  for  concluding  this  mar-  I  five  months  before  this  fortress,  had  made  a  truce 


Remains  of  the  Castlb  of  St, 


riage.' '  This  appeal,  however,  produced  little 
effect  upon  the  party  that  now  predominated  in 
Scotland.  In  fact,  immediately  after  this,  hosti- 
lities between  the  two  coun- 
tries recommenced,  with  an  --,_-_; 
encounter  between  an  English 
vessel  called  the  Pansy,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Andrew  Dud- 
ley, brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  the  Lion,  "a 
principal  ship  of  Scotland."" 
Both  countries  were  already 
making  preparations  for  a 
war  on  a  greater  scale,  wlien 
an  event  happened  that  mate- 
rially affected  their  position 
towards  each  other.  Francis 
J.  died  at  Rambouillet  on 
the  31st  March;  thus  surviv- 
ing by  little  more  than  two 
months  the  King  of  England, 
with  whom  he  had  been  so 
constantly  connected,  either 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Since  the  accession  of  Edward,  how- 
ever, arrangements  had  been  made  for  having 
the  late  alliance  between  the  two  crowns  re- 
newed; and  the  treaty  had,  in  fact,  been  conclud- 
ed at  London,  and  wanted  only  to  be  formally 
ratified  by  Francis  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
That  heaviest  blow,  as  it  was  considered  at 
the  moment,  that  could  have  befallen  the  Pro- 
testant cause  on  the  Continent,  enabling  the  em- 
peror, as  it  did,  to  carry  everything  before  him 
for  a  time  both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  soon 
appeared  likely  to  be  no  less  disastrous  to  the 
same  interest  in  Scotland.  Henry  II.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Francis,  preserved  for  a  little  while 
a  show  of  amicable  intercourse  with  England; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  evident  from  the  first  what 
course  he  was  about  to  take.  Under  the  control 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, the  brothers  of  the  queen-dowager  of  Scot- 
land, who  now,  along  with  Arran,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  party  and  of  the  established 
government  in  that  country,  the  jjolitics  of  the 
new  King  of  France  immediately  evinced  a  com- 
plete return  to  the  old  system  of  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Scots,  as  affording  the  most  effective 
means  of  annoying  and  embarrassing  England. 
When  the  treaty  of  London  was  presented  to 
Henry  II.,  he  refused  to  sign  it ;  and  soon  after 
he  openly  took  part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Scottish  government  by  sending  a  fleet  of  sixteen 
galleys,  under  the  command  of  Leo  Strozzi,  prior 
of  Capua,  to  assist  the  regent  in  reducing  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews.     Arran,  after  lying  for 


with  the  garrison  in  February:  and  when  the 
French  galleys  arrived,  in  the  end  of  June,  he 
was  engaged  on  a  ]ilunderiug  expedition  beyond 
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'  See  an  abstract  of  the  letter  in  Uayward, 


2  Ibid. 


the  western  marches,  from  which,  however,  he 
hastened  home,  bringing  with  him,  according  to 
the  Scottish  historians,  a  great  booty,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  that  the  foreign  auxiliaries  had  made 
their  appearance.  Meanwhile,  the  holders  of  the 
castle  in  the  beginning  of  March  had  concluded 
two  treaties  with  the  English  protector,  by  which 
they  liound  themselves  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  procure  the  marriage  of  the  infant 
Queen  of  Scotland  with  King  Edward,  and  en- 
gaged to  give  their  best  aid  to  an  English  army 
which  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  Scotland  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  queen.  It  was  also  sti- 
pulated, that  as  soon  as  that  object  should  be 
effected  they  should  deliver  the  castle  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  English  king.  But  the 
force  that  was  now  brought  against  them  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  their  continuing  to  hold 
out.  A  blockade  by  sea,  cutting  off  their  usual 
supplies,  was  now  added  to  a  much  more  skilful 
and  effective  bombardment  from  the  land  than 
Arran's  Scottish  engineers  had  been  able  to  di- 
rect against  them  in  the  former  siege.  At  last,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  a  great  breach  was  made,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  besieged,  among  whom, 
to  add  to  their  other  straits  and  sufferings,  a  pes- 
tilential sickness  had  for  some  time  been  making 
considerable  ravages,  agi'eed  to  capitulate  on  con- 
dition only  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and 
that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  France.  Arran 
recovered  his  eldest  son,  whom  the  murderers  of 
the  cardinal  had  found  in  the  castle,  and  whom 
they  had  detained  in  captivity  during  the  four- 
teen months  they  had  held  the  place.  Among 
the  prisoners  carried  to  France  was  the  famous 
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John  Knox,  who  had  joined  Norman  Lesly  and 
his  companions  aftei-  the  truce  made  with  Arran 
in  the  preceding  February.  The  castle  of  St. 
Andrews  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Scot- 
tish privy  council.  It  has  ever  since  remained  a 
ruin. 

The  English  protector  had  been  for  some  time 
busy  collecting  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land; and  by  the  end  of  August  he  was  ready  to 
set  out  for  the  north  at  the  head  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed force,  which  appears  to  have  amounted 
to  above  20,000  men,  of  whom  6000  were  cavalry; 
a  fleet  of  sixty-five  vessels,  of  which  thirty -five 
were  ships  of  war,  and  the  remainder  laden  with 
ammunition  and  victuals,  being  equipped  to  ac- 
company the  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
the  Lord  Clinton.  A  journal  of  this  invasion  of 
Scotland  is  extant,  written  by  a  person  who 
served  in  the  protector's  army,  which  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  minutely  curious  records  of  that 
age,  but  one  of  the  most  vivid  pictm-es  of  the 
realities  of  wai*  ever  drawn.'  The  author,  W. 
Patten,  was  conjoint  judge-marshal  of  the  army 
along  with  the  afterwai'ds  celebrated  William 
Cecil,  and  his  work  is  dedicated  to  Paget,  whom 
he  styles  "  his  most  benign  fautor  and  patron." 
He  is,  of  course,  a  i^rofessed  worship])cr  of  his 
grace  of  Somerset,  upon  whom  lie  heaps  his  lau- 
dation througliout  with  unbounded  prodigality'. 
Yet,  allowance  being  made  for  some  courtly 
embellishment,  he  evidently,  in  the  main,  sets 
down  what  he  saw  with  liis  own  eyes,  and  he 
tells  his  story  with  a  hearty  gossiping  relish 
that  of  itself  betokens  a  keen  and  quick-sighted 
observer. 

The  army  having  been  collected  at  Newcastle, 
the  protector  rode  thither  from  London,  and  was 
met  six  miles  from  tlie  town  on  Saturday,  the 
27th  of  August,  by  Warwick,  the  lord-lieute- 
nant, and  Sadler,  the  master-treasurer.  The 
next  day  a  muster  of  the  whole  force  was  held; 
and  on  Monday,  the  29tli,  they  set  forwanl  for 
the  Bordei'S.  Reaching  Berwick  on  Friday,  the 
2d  of  September,  they  found  there  Lord  Clinton 
with  the  fleet,  which  immediately  put  to  sea 
while  the  army  rested  a  day,  and  then,  on  the 
Sunday,  set  forward  on  its  mai-ch  close  along  the 
shore.  Having  made  their  way,  on  the  5th, 
across  the  deep  glen  or  valley  of  the  Peaths,  or 
the  Pease    (as  it  is  commonly  in-onounced),  at 


'  "  The  Expedition  into  Scotland  of  the  most  worthily  foi-tvui- 
ate  Prince  Edward  Duke  of  Somereet,  uncle  to  our  most  noble 
Sovereign  Lord  the  ICiug's  Majesty  Edward  the  VI.,  Governor 
of  his  Highness'  Person,  and  Protector  of  his  Grace's  realms, 
dominions,  and  siibjects ;  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  Majesty's 
most  prosperous  reign,  and  set  out  by  way  of  Diary.  By  W. 
Patten,  Londoner."  Tliis  naiTative,  which  was  first  published 
at  London  in  1548,  was  reprinted  in  (Dalyell's)  Fragmaits  of 
Scottish  Ilhtory,  4to,  Edin.  1798,  of  which  work,  however,  the 
whole  impression  amoimted  to  only  200  copies.  Patten's  Diary, 
therefore,  is  still  a  tract  of  great  rarity. 


Cockburnspath,  the  invaders  began  the  work  of 
war  by  sitting  down  before  Douglas  Castle,  a 
hold  belonging  to  Sir  George  Douglas.  The  cap- 
tain, Matthew  Hume,  the  son  of  a  brother  of 
Lord  Hume,  made  no  vain  show  of  resistance, 
but  soon  came  forth,  "  and  brought  with  him," 
says  our  journalist,  "his  band  to  my  lord's  gi-ace, 
which  was  of  twenty-one  sober  (poor)  soldiers, 
all  so  appai'elled  and  appointed  that,  so  God  help 
me  (I  will  say  it  for  no  praise),  T  never  saw  such 
a  bunch  of  beggai-s  come  out  of  one  house  toge- 
ther in  my  life."  Six  of  the  most  decent  of  these 
scarecrows  were  detained;  the  rest  were  allowed 
"  to  gea  their  gate," — that  is,  to  go  their  way, — 
^yith  an  admonition  that  they  would  be  hanged 
the  next  time  they  were  caught.  The  castle  was 
afterwards  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  as  were 
also  Thornton  and  Anderwick,  two  other  peels 
or  strongholds  belonging  to  Lord  Hume. 

The  invading  force  continued  its  march  close 
to  the  German  Ocean,  and,  passing  within  gun- 
shot of  Dunbar,  encamped  for  the  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tantallon  Castle.  Here  they 
received  the  first  certain  intelligence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.  The  next  day,  Wednesday, 
the  7th,  turning  to  the  west,  they  crossed  the 
small  river  Lynn,  the  horse  taking  the  water, 
the  infantry  passing  over  by  Linton  bridge.  A 
number  of  Scottish  prickers,  or  horse,  were 
now  seen  on  a  rising  ground  not  far  from  Hailes 
Castle,  belonging  to  Earl  Bothwell,  some  of  wliom 
appeared  to  be  making  towards  the  river,  with 
the  intention  probably  of  picking  up  stragglers 
or  attacking  the  rear  of  the  English  cavalry, 
whom  a  sudden  mist  had  enveloped  while  they 
were  yet  crossing  the  water. 

A  communication  was  now  established  with 
the  fleet,  which  lay  over  against  Leith ;  and,  the 
lord-admiral  haNnng  come  on  shore,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  ships  of  war  should  fall  down 
the  Fi'ith,  and  take  their  stations  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Musselburgh,  near  to  which  the  army 
lay.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Friday, 
the  8th,  the  English  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salt  Preston,  now  called  Prestonpans. 

The  two  armies  were  now  separated  b}"^  a  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  two  miles,  and  eacli 
camp  Wcis  to  be  seen  from  the  high  groumls  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  other.  Both  had  the 
sea  to  the  north,  while  on  the  south,  and  about 
midway  between  them,  rose,  facing  the  west,  the 
eminence  called  Falside,  or  Fawside  Brae,  the 
termination  of  an  inconsiderable  range  of  liills 
extending  in  a  dix-ection  parallel  to  the  sea. 
Upon  this  elevation,  which  was  surmounted  by 
"  a  soriy  castle,  and  half  a  score  houses  of  like 
worthiness  by  it,"  all  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
9th,  the  Scottish  horsemen  were  seen  "j)rank- 
ing"  up  and  down  ;  but  in  tlie  afternoon  a  party 
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of  English  cavalry,  having  set  out  to  attack  them, 
succeeded  in  compelling  them  to  retire,  though 
not  till  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  several 


persons  were  slain  and  taken  prisoners  on  both 
sides ;  among  others,  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Hume  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
that  lord  himself,  though  he  escaped,  was  se- 
verely hurt,  and  put  hors  de  combat  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  After  this  aiTair,  Somerset, 
Warwick,  and  others  of  the  captains,  attended 
by  a  guard  of  300  horse,  proceeded  to  the  hill  to 
take  a  view  of  the  Scottish  camp.  There,  on  the 
lower  gi'ound  between  them  and  the  decUning 
sun,  glittered  the  white  tents  of  Ai^rau's  numer- 
ous host,  disposed  in  four  long  rows  running  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  an  arrow-shot  asunder, 
"not  unlike  to  four  great  ridges  of  ripe  barley." 
Eipe,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  added,  was  the 
living  harvest  for  the  sickle !  The  position  of 
the  Scots,  however,  was  a  very  strong  one :  the 
sea,  as  already  mentioned,  skirted  them  to  the 
north;  a  great  marsh  covered  their  opposite  or 
right  flank ;  while  their  front  was  strongly  de- 
fended by  the  river  Esk  flowing  northward  into 
the  sea,  with  no  gi-eat  volume  of  water,  indeed, 
but  yet  with  banks  so  steep  and  rugged  as  almost 
to  defy  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  ancient 
bridge 'over  this  river  they  had  taken  ^lossessiou 
of  and  "kept  well  warded  with  ordnance;"  it 
stood  within  twelve  score  paces  of  the  sea  ;  and 
in  front  of  the  bridge,  on  the  narrow  space  of 
ground  between  it  and  the  sea,  they  had  also 
planted  two  field-pieces,  and  stationed  some  hack- 
butters  or  musketeers,  imder  a  turf  Avail.  Be- 
tween Fawside  Brae  and  the  Esk  stood  another 
little  insulated  eminence,  crowned  by  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael's  of  Inveresk.  A  herald 
Vol.  II. 


and  a  trumpeter  came  to  the  English  camp:  the 
former  professed  to  come  from  Arran  with  a 
profiler  of  honest  conditions  of  peace,  while  the 
latter  brought  a  personal  chal- 
lenge from  his  master,  the  Lord 
Huntly,  to  Somerset,  whom  the 
Scottish  earl  asked  to  fight 
him,  either  singly,  or  with  ten 
or  twenty  more  on  each  side, 
and  so  to  decide  the  contest 
without  further  efi'usion  of 
blood.  The  j^rotector,  as  might 
have  been,  and  no  doubt  was 
expected,  declined  both  pro- 
IDOsitions. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  occu- 
py the  hill  on  which  stood  St. 
Michael's  Church,  and  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, that  of  Satm-day,  the  10th 
— long  populai-ly  remembered 
in  Scotland  as  the  Black  Satur- 
day— the  army  was  put  in  mo- 
tion by  eight  o'clock.  Upon 
coming  in  sight  of  the  ground, 
they  were  greatly  amazed  to  find  that  the  Scots 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  wel-e  thei-e  before 
them;  for  that  Arran  would  have  quitted  the 


Hackbut  and  Petronel  of  the  Period.  ' — From  specimens, 
m  the  Tower  Aamouxy. 

advantageous  position  he  held,  and  have  thus 
left  all  his  strong  natural  defences  behind  his 

'  Figure  No.  1  represents  a  hackbut.  No.  2,  an  enlarged  fig- 
ure of  the  lock  of  a  hackbut,  in  which  A  is  the  pan  to  contain 
the  priming ;  B,  slide  or  shield  to  cover  the  priming,  mounted 
with  checks  to  prevent  its  incidental  return ;  C,  thiunb-holes, 
which  being  pressed  at  the  time  of-pulliug  the  trigger  (see  Nos. 
1  and  3),  uncovered  the  pan  by  means  of  a  spi-ing,  D;  E,  fork 
to  hold  the  quick  match,  F,  screw  for  compressing  the  sides  of 
the  fork  upon  the  match ;  G,  G,  the  sight ;  H,  guide,  moveable 
along  the  barrel.  No.  3  is  a  jietronel — a  fireai-m  of  similar  con- 
trivance; the  stock  contains  a  bos  for  holding  the  charges, 
wliich  had  been  secured  by  a  sUde.  This  weapon,  wliich  be- 
longed to  Henry  VIII.,  is  of  beautiful  consti-uction,  and  orna- 
mented with  great  elegance.  It  bears  the  royal  anus,  and  the 
initials  H.  R. 
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back,  was  the  last  thought  that  could  have  en- 
tered their  heads.  It  should  appear,  however, 
that  the  Scots  were  afraid  of  their  invaders 
escaping  them,  and  that  their  intention  was,  if 
they  had  not  been  thus  encountered  in  the  in- 
termediate space,  to  have  attacked  Somerset  in 
his  cam]D.  When  they  saw  the  English  approach- 
ing, they  advanced  at  a  round  pace;  Init  their- 
course  was  immediately  checked  by  a  discharge 
of  artillei-y  from  the  admiral's  galley,  which  was 
so  effective  as  to  kill  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  them,  their  line  of  march,  in  consequence  of 
the  situation  of  the  bridge  by  whicli  they  had 
passed  over,  being  close  upon  the  sea.  This 
slaughter,  Patten  affirms,  so  scared  a  body  of 
4000  Irish  (that  is.  Highland)  archers  brought 
by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  "that  whereas,  it  was 
said,  they  should  have  been  a  wing  to  the  fore- 
ward  (vanguard),  they  could  never  after  be  made 
to  come  forward."  The  whole  advancing  host 
now  moved  away  to  the  right,  with  the  object  of 
gaining  Fawside  Bi*ae ;  but  here  the  English 
were  Ijefore  them,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  oc- 
cujjj'ing  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  in  planting 
sevei'al  field-pieces  upon  its  summit,  so  as  to  fire 
over  the  heads  of  the  men  below.  For  this  they 
were  indebted  j^rincipally  to  their  great  supe- 
riority in  cavalry.  As  for  the  Scots,  Patten  no- 
tices it  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  "  in 
all  this  eutei-prise  they  used  for  haste  so  little 
the  help  of  horse,  that  they  plucked  forth  tlieir 
ordnance  by  draught  of  men." 

Wlien  they  saw  the  English  in  possession  of 

the  hill-side,  the  Scots  suddenly  stopped,  in  a 

fallow  field,  where  a  great  ditch  or  slough  still 

divided  them  from  the  enemy.     Undeterred  by 

this  obstacle,  however,  the  Lord  Gray  proceeded 

to  attack  them,  and,  tliough  many  of  his  men 

stuck  in  the  slough,  and  they  were  also  impeded 

by  the  cross  ridges  of  the   ploughed  field,   he 

dashed  on  and  made  his  way  up  to  the  Scots, 

who  stood  still  to  receive  the  attack,  only  when 

their  assailants  were  ueai*  upon  them,  "striking 

their  pike  points,  and  crying  '  Come  here,  louns 

(rascals),   come  here,   tykes   (dogs),   come  here, 

heretics,'  and  such  like."     It  is  affirmed  that  the 

left  wing  of  the  Scots  was  at  fii-st  compelled  to 

give  way;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  for 

a  moment;  the  English  soon  turned  round  in  a 

body  to  regain  the  hill.    The  flight,  in  fact,  seems 

to  have  been  general,  in  so  fai-  as  the  common 

troopers  were  concerned ;  the  gentlemen  alone 

for  a  few  moments  tried  to  make  a  stand;  in  the 

vain  attempt  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  of  them 

were   slain ;    Lord   Gray   himself   was   severely 

wounded  in  the  mouth;  and  the  Scots  rushing 

up  to  the  royal  standard  actually  got  hold  of  it, 

and  in  the  struggle  succeeded  in  carrying  away 

a  jiart  of  the  statf'. 


Patten's  description  of  what  he  calls  "  the 
countenance  of  the  war,"  up  to  this  time,  bears 
vivid  traces  of  the  alarm  and  confusion  in  which 
he  and  his  countrymen  found  themselves.  An- 
other old  English  historian  admits  that  "  albeit 
encounters  between  horsemen  on  the  one  side 
and  foot  on  the  other,  are  seldom  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  danger,  because  as  hoi^semen  can 
hardly  break  a  battail  on  foot,  so  men  on  foot 
cannot  possibly  chaise  horsemen  ;  yet  hereupon 
so  great  was  the  tumult  and  fear  among  the 
English,  that  had  not  the  commanders  been  men 
both  of  approved  courage  and  skill,  or  haply  had 
the  Scots  been  well-furnished  with  men-at-arms, 
the  army  had  that  day  been  utterly  undone.'" 
Warwick,  in  particular,  exerted  himself  in  re- 
storing the  self-possession  of  the  men,  assuring 
them  that  if  they  would  only  follow  their  oflicers, 
the  day  was  still  their  own.  It  was  now  seen 
that  the  impetuosity  of  the  Scots  had  involved 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  their  force  almost  within 
a  complete  inclosure  of  their  enemies;  on  which, 
we  proceeded,  says  Patten,  "  to  compass  them  in 
that  they  should  no  way  escape  us — the  which 
by  our  power  and  number  we  were  as  well  able 
to  do  as  a  spinner's  Web  to  catch  a  swarm  of 
bees."  The  requisite  dispositions  were  forthwith 
made  by  the  several  officers  with  great  skill  and 
effect.  "  The  master  of  the  ordnance,"  continues 
the  narrative,  "  to  their  gi-eat  annoyance  did  gall 
them  with  hail  shot  and  other  out  of  the  great 
ordnance  directly  from  the  hill-top,  and  certain 
other  gunnel's  with  their  pieces  aflank  from  our 
rearward,  most  of  our  artillery  and  marine  en- 
gines there  wholly  with  great  puissance  and  ve- 
hemeucy  occupied  thus  about  them.  Herewith 
the  full  sight  of  our  footmen,  all  shadowed  from 
them  before  by  our  horsemen  and  dust  raised, 
whom  then  they  were  ware  in  such  order  to  be  so 
near  upon  them.  And  to  this  the  perfect  array 
of  our  hoi-semen  again  coming  courageously  to 
set  on  them  afresh."  The  tide  and  current  of 
the  "heady  fight"  were  in  a  moment  turned. 
The  Scots,  staggered  and  bewildered,  first  fell 
back,  and  then  began  to  take  to  flight.  Arran 
himself,  their  general,  is  sjiid  to  have  been  the 
first  to  put  spui-s  to  liis  horse — after  him  Angu.*;; 
then  the  Highland  archers,  who  had  never  yet 
been  engaged,  fled  in  a  bod}'.  "Therewith  then 
turned  all  the  whole  rout,  cast  down  their  wea- 
pons, ran  out  of  their  wards,  oflf  with  their  jacks, 
and  with  all  that  ever  they  might,  betook  them 
to  the  race  that  their  governor  began.  Our  men 
had  found  them  at  the  firet  (as  what  could  cscajie 
so  many  thousand  eyes),  and  sharply  and  quickly, 
with  an  universal  outcry.  They  fly !  they  fly ! 
pui-sued  after  in  chase  amain  ;  and  thereto  so 
eagerly  and  with  such  fierceness,  that  they  over- 

l  Hai/icarcL, 
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took  many,  and  spared,  indeed,  but  few.  The 
torrent  chiefly  rolled  itself  along  three  great 
lines  :  one  multitude  took  the  way  by  the  sands 
to  Leith ;  another  made  for  Edinburgh,  either 
by  the  highroad,  or  through  the  enclosed  ground 
called  the  King's  Park ;  a  third,  and  that  the 
most  numerous,  sought  Dalkeith,  by  crossing  a 
marsh,  through  which  the  English  horse  found 
it  difficult  to  pursue  them." 

Many  thousands,  however,  were  slaughtered 
in  the  flight,  the  protector's  people  giving  hardly 
any  quarter.  The  prisoners  taken  amounted,  in 
all,  only  to  about  1500 — little  more,  according  to 
Patten's  account,  than  a  tithe  of  the  slain.  The 
most  distinguished  among  those  that  fell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  was  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  lord-chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  whom, 
notwithstanding  his  ostentatious  message  to  So- 
merset by  the  trumpeter,  the  Scottish  writers 
loudly  accuse  of  treachery;  the  same  authorities 
also  assert  that  the  Masters  of  Buchan,  Erskine, 
and  Graham,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
"after  having  rendered  themselves  on  quai-ter 
promised."'  Soon  after  five  o'clock,  however,  the 
lord-protector  being,  if  we  may  believe  his  judge- 
marshal,  moved  with  pity  at  the  sight  of  the  dead 
bodies,  and  rather  glad  of  victory  than  desirous 
of  slaughter,  staid  the  pursuit.  But  by  this  time 
it  seems  to  have  extended  up  to  the  walls  of 
Edinburgh,  and  no  more  fleeing  enemies  were 
anywhere  to  be  seen  for  the  sword  to  cut  down. 
The  victorious  army  then  returned  to  plunder 
the  Scottish  camp.  It  stood,  according  to  Pat- 
ten's description,  in  a  field  called  Edmonston 
Edges,  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Musselburgh, 
and  foiu"  miles  from  Edinburgh;  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  tents  being  about  a  mile  in  compass. 
Here,  as  soon  as  the  English  arrived,  they  set  up 
a  universal  shout  of  gladness  and  victory,  the 
shrillness  of  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  heard 
as  far  as  Edinburgh.  As  for  the  spoil,  there 
was  found  in  the  tents  good  pi-ovision  of  white 
bread,  ale,  oaten  cakes,  oatmeal,  mutton,  butter 
in  pots,  and  cheese ;  and  also,  in  those  of  the 
principal  persons,  good  wine  and  some  silver 
plate.  Then  they  fell  to  stripping  the  bodies  of 
the  multitudinous  dead.  As  many  hands  make 
light  work,  observes  our  journalist,  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  in  how  short  a  time  all  the  bodies 
were  stripped  stark  naked  throughout  the  whole 
space  over  which  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  had 
extended.  He  expresses  great  admiration  of  the 
athletic  forms  of  the  Scottish  soldiers;  their  tall- 
ness  of  stature,  clearness  of  skin,  bigness  of  bone, 
and  due  proportion  in  all  parts,  he  says,  were 

'  See  Sir  James  Balfour's  Annals.  According  to  Patten,  the 
Master  of  Graham  was  one  of  those  killed  by  the  volley  fired 
froin  the  admiral's  galley  at  the  commencemeut  of  the  engage- 
meut. 


such,  that,  unless  he  had  seen  them,  he  would 
not  have  believed  the  whole  country  had  con- 
tained so  many  well-made  men.  All  the  day, 
during  the  fight  and  the  subsequent  slaughter, 
the  sky  had  been  cloudy  and  lowering;  but  now, 
when  the  eai-th  lay  covered  with  the  naked  dead, 
a  heavy  rain  fell  for  an  houi',  lightening  the  laden 
atmosphere,  and  refreshing  the  face  of  nature. 
About  seven  o'clock  the  English  pitched  their 
camp  for  the  night  on  the  neighbouring  height 
of  Edge-buckling-brae,  otherwise  called  Pinken- 
cleugh,  beside  Pinkie  Slough,  about  midway 
between  their  former  station  at  Prestonpans  and 
the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought.  And  thus 
ended  the  greatest  defeat  the  Scots  had  sustained 
since  the  disastrous  day  of  Flodden  Field,  almost 
exactly  thirty-four  years  before. 

The  army  rested  here  only  till  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  Sunday  the  11th,  when  it  re- 
moved to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith.  The  fleet 
now,  taking  advantage  of  the  univei'sal  terror 
into  wdiich  the  country  had  been  thrown,  pro- 
ceeded to  sweep  the  sea  of  all  Scottish  vessels, 
and  to  burn  and  ravage  whatever  j^arts  of  the 
land  it  could  reach.  The  island  of  Inchcolm  in 
the  firth  was  taken,  and  Kinghorn  and  other 
towns  and  villages  along  the  Fife  coast  were 
plundered  and  set  on  fire.  Meanwhile  many  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  came  in  to  make  their 
submission — and,  for  the  moment,  all  active  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  government 
and  people  was  at  an  end.  Both  the  capital, 
however,  and  its  dependent  seaport  of  Leith,  still 
kept  their  gates  shut  against  the  invaders.  Nor 
did  Somerset  deem  it  expedient  to  follow  up  his 
great  victory  by  attempting  to  force  an  entrance 
into  either  of  these  towns.  On  Saturday,  the 
17th,  it  was  announced  to  the  army  that  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  tents  would  again  be  struck, 
and  the  word  given  for  setting  out  on  their  march 
back  to  the  Bordei's.  That  same  clay  the  town 
of  Leith  was  set  on  fire — the  writer  before  us 
hesitatingly  attempts  to  insinuate,  by  accident, 
or  at  least  without  any  commission  from  Somei'- 
set — but  the  act  was  too  much  in  the  s^jirit  of 
that  commander's  usual  devastating  and  savage 
manner  of  carrying  on  war,  to  allow  us  to  have 
any  doubt  as  to  its  having  been  done  by  his  ex- 
press order.  When  the  army  set  out  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sky  was  still  red 
with  the  flames  that  rose  from  the  town,  and  also 
from  some  great  ships  in  the  harl)oiTr,  that  are 
admitted  to  have  been  designedly  set  on  fire.  As 
the  English  took  their  departure.  Patten  says 
that  the  castle  of  Edinbui-gh  "  shot  off  a  peal  of 
twenty-four  pieces,"  but  none  of  the  shot  reached 
them.  The  chief  part  of  the  army  directed  their 
march  south-east  across  the  country;  "but  part 
of  us,"  he  continues,  "kept  the  way  that  the  chief 
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ot"  the  chase  was  coutiuued  iii,  whereby  we  found 
most  part  of  the  dead  corpses  lying  veiy  ruefully, 
with  the  colour  of  theu-  skins  changed  gi-eenish, 
about  the  place  they  had  been  smitten  in,  as  then 
too,  above  gi-ound,  uuburied." 

Somerset,  meanwhile,  pursued  his  way  home- 
wards without  losing  much  more  time.  He  had, 
indeed,  despatched  Clinton  with  a  few  ships,  "full 
fraught  with  men  and  munition,"  to  assault  the 
castle  of  Broughty,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay;  and 
this  fortress,  AVhich  was  the  key  to  that  river  and 
to  the  towns  of  Dundee  and  Perth,  was  soon 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  first  pause  which 
he  himself  made  was  at  Hume  Castle,  in  the 
Merse,  before  which  he  sat  dowTi  on  the  19th, 
and  made  preparations  for  an  assault ;  but  after 
two  days  of  negotiation.  Lady  Hume  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  yield  up  the  place,  on  condition 
of  the  gaiTison  and  herself  being  allowed  to  de- 
part with  their  lives  and  whatever  else  they  could 
carry  away  with  them.  He  also  halted  for  a  few 
days  at  Roxburgh,  and  built  a  small  fort  within 
the  inclosure  of  an  old  ruined  castle  there.  After 
this,  many  of  the  persons  in  that  pai-t  of  the 
country  came  in  to  make  their  submission.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Arran,  with  a  small  body 
of  cavahy,  had  hung  upon  tlie  rear  of  the  retreat- 
ing army  all  the  way  from  Edinburgh,  although 
he  did  not  venture  to  do  more  than  watch  its 
motions.  At  last,  on  Thursday,  the  29th,  the 
English  general  recrossed  the  Tweed,  and  in  a 
few  days  moi*e  arrived  in  London,  after  an  ab- 
sence altogether  of  about  six  weeks. 

It  is  conjectured  that  intelligence  of  certain 
doings  on  the  part  of  a  "brother  near  the  throne,' 
which  will  jiresently  engage  our  attention,  hurried 
Somerset  back  to  the  English  court ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  sudden  and  secret  motive 
for  his  hasty  return,  the  moment  was  as  apt  a 
one  as  he  could  have  chosen  in  which  to  make  his 
re-appearance.  The  Scottish  war, indeed,  of  which 
he  had  undertaken  the  conduct,  instead  of  being 
ended,  was  only  begim;  nor  had  he  even  attempted 
to  follow  up,  or  to  gather  the  fruits  of,  his  first 
great  success.  But  no  subsequent  achievement 
was  likely  to  out-dazzle  the  victoiy  of  Pinkie;  nor 
could  the  glory  of  that  victory  be  enhanced  even 
by  the  most  favom-able  and  decisive  results,  for 
already  it  seemed  not  merely  a  battle  won,  but  a 
kingdom  conquered.  The  protector,  however, 
was  cai-eful  to  return  Avithout  show,  and  assume 
a  demeanour  of  the  most  condescending  and  re- 
tiring humilit}-.  He  was  immediately  rewarded 
by  Edward — in  other  words,  by  himself — with  a 
gi-aut  of  additional  landed  estates  to  the  value  of 
£500  a-year.  He  foi-thwith  also  pi-epared  "to 
meet  the  parliament  (for  which  the  Avrits  had 
Ijeen  sent  out  before  he  went  into  Scotland),  now 
that  he  was  so  covered  with  glory,  to  get  himself 


established   in   his  authority,  and  to  do  those 
other  things  which  required  a  session."' 

The  work  of  carrying  forwai'd  the  reformation 
of  the  church  had  enggiged  the  attention  of  the 
government  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 
Cranmer,  in  the  words  of  the  right  reverend  his- 
torian who  has  just  been  quoted,  "'being  now 
delivered  from  that  too  awful  subjection  that  he 
had  been  held  under  by  King  Hemy,  resolved 
to  go  on  more  vigorously  in  purging  out  abuses." 
In  these  views  the  archbishop,  besides  the  cordial 
assent  of  the  young  king,  had  the  entire  concur- 
rence of  the  protector,  as  also,  since  the  expulsion 
of  Wriothesley,  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
council  that  were  of  any  influence  or  considera- 
tion.    The  only  formidable  opponent  of  the  in- 
novations that  remained  even  nominally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  was  Tonstal,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  he  was  relegated  on  A-arious  pre- 
texts to  his  distant  diocese,  and  excluded  fi'om 
taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.     Of  the  othei 
bishops,   several    went  along  Avith   Cranmer — 
namely,  Holgate  of  York,  Holbeck  of  Lincoln, 
Goodrich  of  Ely,  and  especially  the  able  and 
learned  Ridley,  who,  in  September  of  this  year, 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Rochester.     On  the 
side  of  the  old  opinions,  lioweA-er,  was  still  ar- 
rayed a  vast  force  both  of  numbers  and  also  of 
other  elements  of  power.     If  the  boy  Avho  occu- 
pied the  throne  was  an  enthusiastic  Protestant, 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  heiress  presumptiA-e,  was  as  zealous 
and  determined  a  Catholic ;  Somerset  and  his 
adherents  of  the  new  nobility  had  to  maintain 
their  position  against  the  envy,  the  resentment, 
and  the  other  natural  antipathies  of  the  whole 
faction  of  the  ancient  houses,  depressed,  indeed, 
for  the  present,  but  still  deeply  rooted  and  of 
great  natural  strength  in  the  country;  eA-en  of 
the  heads  of  the  clnirch,  both  the  greater  number 
and  the  most  distinguished,  including,  besides 
Tonstal,  the  fierce  and  unscrupulous  Bonner  of 
London,  and  the  courageous,  politic,  and  accom- 
plished Gardiner  of  Winchester,  were  opposed  to 
the  neAV  opinions;  above  all,  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  all  classes  had  yet  to  be 
roused  from  their   habitual  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  the  ritual  of  their  forefathers.     In 
these  cii-cumstances  it  was  prudently  resolved, 
"  by  Cranmer  and  his  friends,  to  carry  on  the  Re- 
formation, but  by  sloAv  and   safe  degrees,  not 
hazarding  too  much  at  once."  ■  They  did  not  wait, 
however,  till  the  pai-liament  met,  to  commence 
what  they  deemed  so  good  and  necessary  a  Avork, 
but   determined   at  once  to   proceed   ujwn   the 
despotic  statute  of  the  last  reign,  which  gave  to 
the  royal  proclamation  the  full  force  of  a  legisla- 
tive enactment.     They  began  by  a  repetition  of 
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the  late  king's  visitation  of  dioceses.  The  king- 
dom was  divided  into  six  circuits,  to  each  of 
which  were  appointed  three  or  four  visitors,  in 
most  cases  partly  clergymen,  partly  laymen. 
These  visitors  were  invested  for  the  time  with 
the  supreme  spiritual  authority  in  their  several 
districts,  and  with  power  to  call  before  them,  for 
examination,  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
bi.shop  inclusive,  and  even  any  of  the  laity  in 
every  parish,  whose  evidence,  as  to  its  ecclesias- 
tical condition,  they  should  deem  it  expedient  to 
obtain.  But  their  functions  were  not  limited  to 
the  taking  of  evidence.  A  body  of  injunctions 
relating  to  a  gi-eat  variety  of  points  of  religious 
belief  and  worship  was  framed  and  put  into  their 
hands,  which  they  were  to  publish  wherever 
they  went,  with  intimation  that  the  refusal  or 
neglect  to  obey  them  would  be  punished  with 
the  pains  of  excommunication,  sequestration,  or 
deprivation,  as  the  ordinaries,  whom  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  required  to  assist,  should  an- 
swer it  to  the  king.  These  orders  were  for  the 
greater  part  the  same  that  had  been  formerly 
issued  by  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  an  impoi-tant 
innovation  thus  to  conjoin  the  civil  authorities 
with  the  bishops  in  the  execution  of  them.  At 
the  same  time  a  collection  of  homilies  was  drawn 
up,  Avhich  were  required  to  be  read  in  every 
church  on  Sundays  and  holidays:  every  parish 
church  in  England  was  ordered  to  be  provided 
with  a  copy  of  a  translation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as  of  the  English  Bible;  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  that  could  be 
found  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom  along 
with  the  visitors,  that  they  might  with  the  more 
authority  instruct  the  people ;  while,  by  various 
regulations,  the  right  of  all  other  clergymen  to 
preach  was  gradually  more  and  more  contracted, 
till  at  last  it  was  permitted  to  no  one,  even  al- 
though a  bishop,  who  had  not  a  license  from  the 
l)rotector  or  the  metropolitan. 

The  visitors  were  sent  out  upon  their  circuits 
about  the  same  time  that  the  protector  set  forth 
on  his  expedition  to  Scotland ;  and  when  Somer- 
set returned  from  the  north  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  they  had  completed  their 
mission  apparently  with  as  much  success  as  him- 
self. One  of  the  injunctions  was,  that  all  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
walls  or  windows  of  chm-ches ;  "  and  those,"  saj's 
Burnet,  "  who  expounded  the  secret  providences 
of  God  with  an  eye  to  their  own  opinions,  took 
great  notice  of  this — that  on  the  same  day  in 
which  the  A'isitors  removed  and  destroyed  most 
of  the  images  in  London,  their  armies  were  so 
successful  in  Scotland  in  Pinkie  Field."  Both 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  however,  had  stood  out 
against  the  new  regulations.     Bonner,  at  first, 


would  only  jaromise  to  observe  the  injunctions  in 
so  far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  God's  law  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  church :  on  this  be  was 
brought  before  the  council,  where,  after  ofiering 
a  submission  "full  of  vain  quiddities"  (as  the 
minute  characterizes  it),  he  at  last  consented  to 
withdraw  his  protestation  unconditionally  ;  but, 
nevertheless, "  for  giving  terror  to  others,"  it  was 
deemed  jn-oper  that  he  should  be  sent  for  a  time 
to  the  Fleet.  Gardiner's  case  was  different ;  the 
injunctions  and  homilies  had  never  actually  been 
offered  for  his  acceptance,  but  he  had  objected  to 
them  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  visitors  before  the 
visitation  of  his  diocese  had  commenced.  Bur- 
net, who  transcribes  this  letter  at  length,  being 
"resolved,"  as  he  says,  "to  suppress  nothing  of 
consequence,  on  what  side  soever  it  may  be,"  can- 
not help  speaking  of  it  in  a  tone  of  honest  com- 
mendation, which  is  not  the  less  forcible  for  the 
indications  of  partizanship  with  which  his  admis- 
sion is  accompanied.  "  It  has  more,"  he  obsei-\'es, 
"of  a  Christian  and  of  a  bishop  in  it  than  any- 
thing I  ever  saw  of  his.  He  exjiresses,  in  hand- 
some terms,  a  great  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
a  resolution  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  depart 
from  his  conscience ;  besides  that,  as  he  said,  the 
things  being  against  law,  he  would  not  deliver 
up  the  liberties  of  his  country,  but  would  petition 
against  them."  He  also  wrote  argumentative 
letters  against  some  things  in  the  injunctions  and 
homilies  both  to  the  protector  and  to  Craumer. 
This  was  all  that  he  had  done  when  he  was 
summoned  before  the  council,  and  required  to 
promise  that  he  would  obey  the  royal  injunctions. 
He  replied  that  he  was  not  bound,  then,  to  say 
whether  he  would  or  would  not,  but  should  be 
prepared  to  make  his  answer  to  the  visitors  when 
they  came  to  his  diocese.  This  defence,  however, 
availed  him  nothing :  he  also,  as  well  as  Bonner, 
was  consigned  to  close  imjsi'isonment  in  the  Fleet. 
In  this  way  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  course  which  the  protector  and  Cranmer  had 
entered  upon,  and  wei'e  bent  upon  pursuing, 
were  excluded  from  the  parliament  that  was  about 
to  open. 

The  two  houses  met  on  the  4th  of  November. 
The  day  before,  "the  px-otector,"  says  Burnet, 
"gave  too  jiublican  instance  how  much  his  pros- 
l^erous  success  had  lifted  him  up;  for  by  a  patent 
under  the  great  seal  he  was  warranted  to  sit  in 
parliament  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  and 
was  to  have  all  the  honours  and  privileges  that 
at  any  time  any  of  the  uncles  of  the  kings  of 
England,  whether  by  the  father's  or  mother's 
side,  had  enjoyed;  with  a  non  obstante  to  the 
statute  of  precedence."  The  new  parliament, 
however,  began  its  jjroceedings  with  some  valu- 
able constitutional  reforms,  or  rather  restorations 
of  the  old  constitution.     The  first  bill  that  was 
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brought  in  (eventually  formed  into  the  Act  1 
Edw.  VI.  c.  12)  repealed  the  late  atrocious  acts 
which  gave  to  the  royal  proclamation  the  force 
of  law,  erased  all  the  additions  to  the  law  of  trea- 
son that  had  been  made  since  the  2oth  of  Edw. 
III.,  and  also  swept  away  at  once  both  the  old 
laws  against  the  Lollards  and  all  the  new  felonies 
created  during  the  last  I'eign,  including  the  sta- 
tute of  the  Six  Articles,  and  every  other  act  con- 
cerning doctrine  and  matter  of  religion.  Another 
act  (the  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  I)  made  an  important  in- 
novation in  the  ritual  of  religious  worship,  by 
ordering  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  cup  should  be  delivered  to  the  laity 
as  well  as  to  the  clergy.  A  tliii-d  (the  1  Edw. 
VI.  c.  2)  put  an  end  to  the  old  form  (afterwards, 
however,  restored  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
still  subsisting)  of  the  election  of  bishops  by  co}iffe 
cPelire,  on  the  gi-ound  that  "the  said  elections  be 
in  very  deed  no  elections,  but  only  have  colours, 
shadows,  or  pretences  of  elections,  serving  never- 
theless to  no  purpose,  and  seeming  also  derogatory 
and  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative  royal;" 
and  ajipointed  that  all  collations  to  bishoprics 
should  in  future  be  made  by  direct  nomination 
of  the  crown.  Last  in  order  of  these  meiusures 
of  ecclesiastical  reform,  Avas  brought  in  one  in 
which  many  of  the  members  of  the  government 
had  a  personal  and  pecuniary  interest — the  bill 
for  making  over  to  the  crown  all  the  chantries, 
colleges,  and  free  chapels  throughout  the  king- 
dom that  yet  remained  luiconfiscated.  This  bill, 
which  was  first  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  strongly  opposed  there,  not  only  by 
the  bishops  attached  to  the  old  religion,  but  by 
Cranmer  himself.  It  was  vigorously  pushed, 
however,  by  Henry's  executoi-s,  who,  as  Burnet 
intimates,  "saw  they  could  not  pay  his  debts, 
nor  satisfy  themselves  in  their  own  pretensions, 
formerly  mentioned,  out  of  the  king's  revenue, 
and  so  intended  to  have  these  to  be  divided 
among  them;"  and  they  had  the  eager  assistance 
of  every  other  noble  lord  who  cherished  any  ex- 
pectation of  sharing  in  the  plunder.  The  mino- 
rity against  the  bill  on  the  first  division  consisted, 
in  fact,  only  of  Cranmer,  and  six  other  bishops; 
and  on  the  third  reading  the  archbishop  and  one 
of  the  bishops  were  absent,  while  another  of  them 
abandoned  his  bootless  and  profitless  opposition, 
and  went  over  to  the  court.  In  short,  "those 
that  were  to  gain  by  it  were  so  many  that  the  act 
passed."  It  also  met  with  much  resistance  in  the 
commons  from  some  of  the  burgh  membei-s,  who 
particularly  objected  to  the  clause  giving  the 
lauds  held  by  guilds  to  the  king ;  but  they  were 
pacified  by  an  assurance  that  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion should  be  afterwards  restored ;  and  the  act 
was  then  quietly  allowed  to  become  law.  The 
objects  of   the  confiscatinn,  as  professed  in  the 


preamble  of  the  act,  were,  first,  the  discourage- 
ment of  superstition;  secondly,  the  converting  of 
the  funds  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  the 
chantries  "to  good  and  godly  uses,  as  in  erecting 
of  gi-ammar  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
virtue  and  godliness,  the  further  augmenting  of 
the  universities,  and  Vjetter  j^rovision  for  the  poor 
and  needy ; " '  but  whatever  may  have  been  gained 
in  the  former  of  these  ways,  in  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter the  measure  proved  a  mere  delusion.  "For 
though  the  public  good  was  pretended  thereby, 
and  intended,  too,  I  hope,"  says  a  -vvi-iter  well  dis- 
posed to  take  the  most  favourable  view  of  all 
these  proceedings,  "yet  private  men  in  truth  had 
most  of  the  benefit;  and  the  king  and  common- 
wealth, the  state  of  learning,  and  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  left  as  they  were  before  or  worse."  * 

Another  remarkable  act,  designated  by  the 
king  in  his  journal  "an  extreme  law,"  was  also 
passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  still  extending 
nuisance  of  mendicity,  or,  as  it  was  entitled,  "for 
the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  the  relief  of 
poor  and  impotent  persons.'"  All  the  provision 
that  was  made  for  the  latter  object  was  merely 
by  a  clause  directing  that  impotent,  maimed,  and 
aged  persons,  who  could  not  be  taken  as  vaga- 
bonds, should  have  houses  provided  for  them, 
and  be  otherwise  relieved  in  the  places  where 
they  were  born  or  had  chiefly  resided  for  the  last 
three  years,  by  the  icilling  and  charitable  disposi- 
tions of  the  parishioners ;  but  in  the  part  of  it 
directed  against  mendicity,  the  statute  has  all 
the  ferocity  of  a  law  j)assed  in  desperation,  and 
fearfully  attests,  by  the  barbarous  severity  of  its 
enactments,  the  height  to  which  the  evil  had  ar- 
rived. It  was  ordered  that  any  person  found 
living  "idly  or  loiteringly"  for  the  space  of  tlu'ee 
days,  should,  on  being  brought  before  a  justice, 
be  marked  as  a  vagabond  with  a  hot  iron  on  the 
breast,  and  adjudged  to  be  the  slave  for  two  years 
of  the  pei-son  informing  against  him,  who,  it  was 
added,  "shall  take  the  same  slave,  and  give  him 
bread,  water,  or  small  drink,  and  refuse  meat, 
and  cause  him  to  work,  b}-  beating,  chaining,  or 
otherwise,  in  siich  work  and  labour  as  he  shall 
put  him  to,  be  it  never  so  vile."  If  in  the  course 
of  this  term  the  slave  absented  himself  for  four- 
teen days,  he  was  to  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron 
on  the  forehead  or  the  ball  of  the  cheek,  and  ad- 
judged to  be  a  slave  to  his  said  master  for  ever: 
if  he  ran  away  a  second  time,  he  was  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.  ]Masters  were  empowered  "to 
sell,  bequeath,  let  out  for  hire,  or  give  the  .service 
of  their  slaves  to  any  person  whomsoever,  upon 
such  conditions,  and  for  such  term  of  years,  as 
the  said  persons  be  adjudged  to  them  for  slaves, 
after  the  like  sort  and  manner  as  they  may  do  of 


'  SUtutelEdw.  VI.c.  14. 
'  Statute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  3. 
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auy  other  their  moveable  goods  or  chattels."  A 
master  was  likewise  authorized  to  put  a  ring  of 
iron  about  the  neck,  arm,  or  leg  of  his  slave,  "for 
a  more  knowledge  and  surety  of  the  keeping  of 
him."  By  another  clause,  it  was  ordered,  that, 
although  there  should  be  no  man  to  demand  the 
services  of  such  idle  persons,  the  justices  of  the 
peace  should  still  inquire  after  them,  and,  after 
branding  them,  convey  them  to  the  places  of  their 
birth,  there  to  be  nourished  and  kept  in  chains 
or  otherwise,  either  at  the  common  works  in 
amending  highways,  or  in  servitude  to  j^i'i^'ate 
persons.  Finally,  all  persons  that  chose  were 
authorized  to  seize  the  children  of  beggars,  and 
to  retain  them  as  apj^rentices — the  boys  till  they 
were  twenty-four,  the  girls  till  they  were  twenty 
years  of  age;  and  if  they  ran  away  before  the  end 
of  their  term,  the  master  was  permitted,  ujDon 
recovering  them,  to  punish  them  in  chains  or 
otherwise,  and  to  use  them  as  slaves  till  the  time 
of  theii'  apprenticeship  should  have  expired.  This 
law  can  be  characterized  as  nothing  else  than  the 
formal  re-establishment  of  slavery  in  England ; 
but  it  would  prove  no  mere  matter  of  form: 
from  the  extent  to  which,  owing  to  a  concurrence 
of  causes,  beggary  and  vagrancy  had  now  spread, 
its  desi^otic  and  oppressive  character  would  be 
actually  and  severely  felt  by  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  peojjle.  Indeed,  it  helj^ed,  along 
with  other  elements  of  popular  exasperation,  to 
produce  the  result  that  ensued  not  long  after  this 
in  many  jmrts  of  the  kingdom,  where  mendicancy 
was  converted  into  ojjeu  and  general  rebellion. 

Parliament  rose  on  the  24th  of  December,  its 
last  measure  having  been  an  act  confirming  the 
king's  general  pardon  of  state  offenders,  from 
which,  however,  was  excluded,  along  with  a  few 
others,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  still  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Cranmer,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  iirge  on  his  ecclesiastical  alterations 
with  unrelaxing  activity.  On  the  representation 
of  the  archbishop,  that  such  things  were  contrary 
to  the  gi-avity  and  simjilicity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, an  order  was  issued  by  the  council,  prohi- 
biting the  canying  of  candles  on  Candlemas  Day, 
of  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  or  of  palms  on  Palm 
Sunday.  This  innovation  was  far  from  being 
relished  by  the  b\ilk  of  the  nation ;  for  "  the  coun- 
try people,"  as  Burnet  observes,  "generally  loved 
all  these  shows,  processions,  and  assemblies,  as 
things  of  diversion,  and  judged  it  a  dull  business 
only  to  come  to  chiu-ch  for  Divine  worship  and 
the  hearing  of  sermons ;  therefore  they  were  much 
delighted  with  the  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of 
those  rites."  Another  proclamation  soon  fol- 
lowed, denouncing  imprisonment  against  whoso- 
ever should  take  upon  him  to  preach,  except  in 
his  own  house,  without  a  license  from  the  king, 
the  visitors,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 


the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  so  preached; 
"to  the  intent,"  as  it  was  expressed,  "that  rash 
and  seditious  preachers  should  not  abuse  his 
highness'  jjeople."  Remarks  were  made,  Burnet 
tells  us,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  council  in  thus 
going  on  creating  new  ofiences  with  arbitrary 
punishments,  although  the  act  was  now  repealed 
that  had  formerly  given  them  such  extraordin- 
ary powers.  It  was  argued,  in  their  vindication, 
that  they  might  still  issue  such  proclamations  in 
the  king's  name,  in  virtue  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy in  matters  ecclesiastical;  "yet  this,"  adds 
the  historian,  "was  much  questioned,  though 
universally  submitted  to."  The  next  order  that 
appeared,  directed  the  removal  of  all  images 
from  all  churches  and  chapels.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  commanded  that  all  rich  shrines, 
with  all  the  plate  belonging  to  them,  should  be 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  king:  the  council,  it 
seems,  were  not  ashamed  to  add,  that  the  clothes 
that  covered  them  should  he  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  poor.^  Soon  after  this  was  issued  a  royal 
proclamation,  setting  forth  a  new  office  for  the 
public  administration  of  the  Lord's  Su]5per,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  divines:  it  directed  that  the  sacrament 
should  be  given  to  the  peojale  in  both  kinds;  that 
there  should  be  no  elevation  of  the  host;  and  that 
the  whole  service  should  be  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. These  regulations  were  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  publication  of  a  short  English  cate- 
chism by  Cranmer,  "for  the  profit  and  instruction 
of  children  and  young  people."  Finally,  the  com- 
mittee of  bishoj^s  and  divines  proceeded  to  the 
composition  of  an  entii-e  new  Liturgy,  or  book  of 
the  public  services  of  religion,  in  English;  but  the 
publication  of  this  important  work  was  deferred 
till  it  should  have  received  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament. 

Meanwhile,  some  further  trouble  had  been 
given  by  the  dexterous  opposition,  or  at  least 
passive  resistance,  of  Gardiner  to  these  proceed- 
ings of  Cranmer  and  the  government.  The  act 
of  general  pardon  had  restored  him  to  liberty  at 
the  end  of  the  session;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1548,  he  was  brought  before  the 
council  and  discharged,  with  a  grave  admonition 
to  carry  himself  henceforth  reverently  and  obe- 
diently. He  retired  to  his  diocese,  but  there  still 
appeared  in  his  whole  behaviour  what  Burnet 
calls  "  great  malignity  to  Cranmer  and  to  all  mo- 
tions for  reformation."  "Yet,"  it  is  added,  "he 
gave  such  outward  compliance  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  any  advantage  against  him,  espe- 
cially now  since  the  council's  great  power  was  so 
much  abridged."  After  a  few  months,  however, 
he  was  again  simimoned  befoi-e  the  council,  on 


'  Burnet,  however,  although  he  mentions  this  order  in  his 
History,  has  not  inserted  it  in  his  Collection  of  Records. 
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occasion  of  some  iifw  complaints ;  and  this  time 
the  afFaii"  ended  by  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  council  here  seem  to  have  proceeded  with  as 
little  regularity  as  legal  right;  for  it  ajopears  that 
the  order  for  the  bishop's  imprisonment  was  not 
signed  when  it  was  made,  but  only  some  years 
after ;  as  entered  on  the  council-book,  it  has  at- 
tached to  it  the  names  of  Somerset,  Cranmer,  St. 
John,  Russell,  and  Cheyney ;  but  Lord  Russell 
had,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  subscribed  himself 
"Bedford,"  till,  recollecting  that  he  had  not  that 
title  at  the  time  of  making  the  order,  he  drew 
his  pen  through  the  word,  and  substituted  "J. 
Russell!"'  Gardiner,  however,  was  thus  once 
more  placed  where  he  could  give  no  active  an- 
noyance ;  and  he  remained  in  close  confinement 
throughout  the  reign,  steadily  refusing  all  pi'o- 
posals  of  submission  or  compromise,  till  at  last 
he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 

All  this  time  the  war  in  Scotland  had  not 
ceased  to  give  both  anxiety  and  occupation  to  the 
government,  though  the  military  operations  that 
took  place  were  not  attended  with  any  very  im- 
portant results.  In  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  held  at  Stirling  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  a  resolution  had  been  adopted  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  queen-dowager  to  apply  for  the 
assistance  of  France,  and  with  that  object  to  offer 
theii"  infant  queen  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin, 
and  even  to  propose  to  send  her  immediately  to 
be  educated  at  the  French  court.  This  was,  in 
otiier  words,  an  offer  to  the  French  king  of  the 
Scottish  crown.  It  was  at  once  accepted  by 
Henry,  nor  did  he  lose  a  moment  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  vigorous  defence  of  a  kingdom 
which  he  might  now  consider  as  his  own.  On 
learning  what  had  been  done,  Somerset  published 
an  earnest  address  in  English  and  Latin,  to  the 
peojile  of  Scotland,  ])ointing  out  to  them  all  the 
advantages  they  were  tlirowiug  away  bj'  the  re- 
jection of  the  matrimonial  alliance  with  England, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  their  independence  and  the 
other  evils  that  were  sure  to  follow  from  the 
French  marriage,  and  calling  upon  them  to  draw 
back  from  the  ruinous  course  on  which  their  go- 
vernment was  leading  them.  This  appeal  was 
followed  up  by  the  arrival,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  of  a  powerful  English  army  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  which  ad- 
vanced straightway  upon  the  neighbom-hood  of 
the  capital.  The  town  of  Haddington  was  taken 
and  fortified,  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men 
being  left  to  liold  it;  some  isolated  castles  were 
battered  down,  or  compelled  to  surrender  ;  Dal- 
keith and  Musselburgh  were  burned ;  but  all  these 
terrors  had  no  effect  in  damping  the  spirit  of  the 
Scots — buoyed  up  as  they  wex-e  by  the  highest 
hopes  of  the  revenge  they  were  soon  to  be  en- 


Bartiet. 


abled  to  take  by  means  of  the  ample  aid  pi-omised 
them  by  the  French  king.  About  the  middle  of 
Jime,  the  squadron  conveying  the  expected  for- 
eign auxiliaries  arrived  at  Leith.  The  force  con- 
sisted of  about  six  thousand  veterans  - — i:)artlv 
French,  partly  German — under  the  command  of 
D'Esse  D'EspanAdliers,  a  general  of  great  gallan- 
try and  experience.  No  time  was  lost  in  pro- 
ceeding to  active  operations.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  fii'st  enterprise  of  the  allied  forces  should 
be  the  recovery  of  Haddington;  and  accordingly 
an  army  composed  of  the  whole  of  D'Esse's  men, 
and  of  about  eight  thousand  Scots,  under  the 
command  of  Arran,  marched  upon  that  town. 
It  was  iu  the  camp  before  Haddington  that  the 
parliament  or  convention  of  estates  was  assembled 
which  ratified,  amid  the  hurry  and  tumult  of 
arms,  and  against  not  a  little  opposition,  the 
treaty  with  the  French  king.  The  fleet  which 
had  brought  over  the  French  soldiers  still  re- 
mained in  the  Fii-th  of  Forth  ;  it  now  put  to  sea, 
and  proceeded  at  first  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  coast,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  out  of 
sight  of  land  it  changed  its  com-se,  and  having 
sailed  round  by  the  north  of  Scotland,  entered 
the  Clyde,  and  touched  at  Dumbarton,  where  it 
received  on  board  the  yoimg  queen  with  her  at- 
tendants.' Mary  reached  the  harbour  of  Brest 
in  safety  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  was  inmie- 
diately  conducted  to  St.  Gei-main-en-Laye,  where 
she  was  contracted  in  the  usual  form  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  then  a  child  of  five  years  of 
age,  she  hei*self  being  only  a  few  months  older. 
Meanwhile,  Haddington  remained  unreduced, 
though  still  invested.  At  first  the  place  had  been 
sharply  cannonaded,  and  various  breaches  had 
been  made  iu  the  walls;  but  D'Esse  still  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  venture  upon  an  assault,  and 
resolved  to  trust  to  the  hojje  of  starving  the  gar- 
i-ison  into  a  surrender.  The  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  latter,  however,  were  soon  after  recruited 
by  the  aiTival  of  a  body  of  two  hundred  of  their 
country-men,  who  "found  means  one  night  to 
pass  through  all  the  watches  on  that  side  where 
the  Scots  lay,  and  entering  the  town,  and  bring- 
ing with  them  great  plenty  of  powder  and  other 
necessai'ies,  gi-eatly  relieved  them  within,  and  so 
encouraged  them  that  they  seemed  to  make  small 
account  of  their  enemy's  forces."  A  similar  at- 
tempt that  Avas  afterwards  made  by  a  trooj>  of 
1300  hoi-se  from  Berwick,  under  the  comman<l 
of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  had  a  different  issue. 
The  Euglish  hoi-se  were  met  by  the  French  and 
Scots  under  D'Esse  and  Loi'd  Hume,  and  Ave  re 
completely  environed  and  put  to  the  rout.     The 


-  Curiously  translated  by  Sir  Jauiea  Balfour,  into  "olde  beateo 
8lioiUdiom-9,"  iu  Lis  patriotic  aversion  to  admit  that  these  forei>;Q 
aiudliariea  were  of  any  iise  to  his  coiuitrj  luou. 

^  Balfour,  Annals. 
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Scottish  historians  assert  that  the  slain  and  the 
prisoners  on  the  part  of  the  English  in  this 
affair  exceeded  1000  men.  Immediately  npon  re- 
ceiptof  the  intelligence  at  tlie  English  court,  orders 
were  given  for  the  advance  across  the  Borders 
of  an  army  of  22,000  men,  wliich  had  been  raised 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Francis  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbm-y,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  Lord  Clinton,  at  tlie  same  time,  put 
to  sea  with  a  formidable  fleet.  On  the  approach 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  besieging  army  retired  from 
Haddington,  and  the  earl  entered  that  town,  the 
gallant  defenders  of  which  were  now  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity.'  The  earl  left  abundant 
supplies,  not  only  of  "  victuals,  munition,  and  all 
other  things  convenient,"  but  likewise  of  healthy 
and  strong  men  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  de- 
fence. He  then  set  forth  to  seek  the  Scots  and 
French,  whom  he  found  posted  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  off,  at  Musselburgh.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, leave  their  intrenchments,  and  the  English 
did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  In  fact,  the 
earl  and  his  great  army  forthwith  turned  round, 
and  began  their  march  back  to  England.  The 
only  other  exj^loit  they  performed  was  to  set 
fire  to  Dunbar,  as  they  passed  by  that  town  on 
their  retreat.  Nor  were  the  achievements  of 
Lord  Clinton  and  the  fleet  more  considerable. 
Balfom'  informs  us  that  Clinton  landed  some 
5000  men  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  to  spoil  the 
country  ;  "  but  before  they  did  much  harm, 
they  were  rencountered  by  the  Laird  of  Wemyss 
and  the  barons  of  Fife,  all  well  horsed,  who  rode 
them  flat  down  with  their  horses,  cind  having 
killed  above  700  of  them,  forced  the  remnant  to 
save  themselves  by  wading  in  the  sea  to  the 
necks,  before  they  could  gain  their  flat-bottomed 
boats,  having  purched  (acquired)  no  better  booty 
than  their  backful  of  strokes  and  wet  skins." 
They  afterwards  made  a  descent  during  the  night 
at  Montrose,  where  in  like  manner  they  were 
driven  off  by  the  peasantry,  headed  by  Erskine 
of  Dun ;  of  800  who  had  landed,  scarcely  one 
in  three  getting  back  safe  to  the  ships.  "  So," 
it  is  added,  "the  admiral  returned,  having  got 
nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace  by  the  expedition." 
After  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  returned 
home,  Lord  Gi-ay,  who  had  been  left  as  lieutenant 
of  the  north,  made  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  and, 
without  encountering  any  opposition,  burned  and 
wasted  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale  for  the  space 
of  about  twenty  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
long  after  this,  on  Tuesday  the  9th  of  October, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  D'Esse  to  surprise  the 
town  of  Haddington,  up  to  the  very  gate  of  which 
he  had  got  with  his  men,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  before  his  presence  was  suspected.  But 
when  the  assailants  were  on  the  point  of  complet- 
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ing  their  enterprise,  a  cannon  that  chanced  to  be 
pointed  upon  the  gate  was  fired  olf  against  his 
countrymen  by  a  French  deserter  who  served 
within  the  town,  which  made  such  slaughter 
among  them  as  to  drive  them  back  in  disorder; 
and  although  D'Esse  thrice  gallantly  led  back 
his  men  to  the  encounter,  they  were  finally  foiled 
and  beaten  off  with  great  loss.  On  this,  the 
French  commander  retired  to  Leith,  and  fortified 
himself  in  that  town. 

The  English  parliament  re-assembled  at  West- 
minster on  the  2iih.  of  November,  having  been 
prorogued  to  that  day  from  the  15th  of  Octobei-, 
in  consequence  of  the  plague  then  being  in  Lon- 
don. The  first  (question  of  importance  that  was 
brought  forward  was  that  of  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy.  A  proposition  in  favour  of  this  innova- 
tion having  been  submitted  to  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  during  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, had  been  carried  in  that  assembly  by  a 
majority  of  neaidy  two  to  one;  and  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect  had  been  actually  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  it  was  not  proceeded 
with.  A  similar  bill  was  now  again  brought 
forward,  and,  altliough  it  met  with  considerable 
opjjositioii,  was  finally  passed  and  sent  up  to  the 
lords  on  the  13th  of  December.  In  the  upper 
house  it  was  allowed  to  lie  unnoticed  till  the  Dth 
of  February,  1549;  but,  being  tlien  taken  up,  was, 
after  it  had  undergone  some  alterations,  to  which 
the  commons  eventually  assented,  read  a  third 
time  on  the  19th,  and  passed,  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-nine  to  twelve.  This  was  followed  by  an 
act  establishing  the  use  of  the  reformed  Liturgy 
lately  drawn  up.  Against  both  of  these  bills 
many  of  the  bishops,  and  a  few  also  of  the  lay 
lords,  entered  protests.  The  only  other  enact- 
ment of  this  session  on  the  subject  of  religion 
that  requires  to  be  liere  noticed,  is  one  that  was 
passed  "touching  abstinence  from  flesh  in  Lent 
and  other  usual  times."  The  preamble  of  this 
statute  declares,  that  "one  day  or  one  kind  of 
meat  of  itself  is  not  more  holy,  more  pure,  or 
more  clean  than  another;"  but,  nevertheless,  con- 
demns those  who,  "turning  tlieir  knowledge  to 
satisfy  their  sensuality,"  had,  "of  late  time  more 
than  in  times  past,  broken  and  contemned  such 
abstinence  which  hath  been  used  in  this  realm 
upon  the  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  embering 
days,  and  other  days  commonly  called  vigils,  and 
in  the  time  commonly  called  Lent,  and  other  ac- 
customed times."  The  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  observance  of  fish -days  wliich  are  laid  down, 
and  which  need  not  be  detailed,  are  then  ushered 
in  by  a  statement  of  the  considerations  that  had 
been  kept  in  view  in  framing  them,  which  "glances 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven," 
with  a  most  edifying  impartiality  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  regard. 
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But  an  affair  of  another  kind  was  also  brought 
before  the  parliament  in  the  coarse  of  this  session, 
the  history  of  which,  from  its  commencement 
nearly  two  years  before,  now  falls  to  be  related. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  younger  brother 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  do  not  appear  to  have  lived 
on  other  than  friendly  terms  down  to  the  close 
of  the  late  reign,  during  which  the  terrific  temper 
of  Henry  made  the  fiercest  and  haughtiest  spirits 
quail,  and  suppress  the  breath  of  their  mutual 
animosities  and  rivalries.  But  as  soon  as  the 
furious  old  despot  was  dead,  and  the  throne 
came  to  be  tilled  by  the  child,  whose  near  rela- 
tionship to  the  two  brothers  combined  with  his 
years  and  his  disjiosition  to  throw  him  entirely 
into  their  hands,  and  to  make  him  the  puppet  of 
whichsoever  of  the  two  should  succeed  in  getting 
before  the  other  in  their  struggle  for  the  prize, 
the  natural  opposition  of  their  interests,  and  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
daslied  them  against  each  other  like  two  meeting 
tides.  Both  were  ambitious,  by  nature  as  well 
as  by  the  temptations  of  their  position  ;  and  he 
not  the  least  so  who,  by  the  arrangements  made 
on  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  found  himself 
without  any  share  in  the  government,  while  the 
other  had  contrived  to  concentrate  in  himself 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  The  protector 
tried  to  purchase  the  acquiescence  of  his  brother, 
both   by  honours  and  more  substantial   benefits : 


Thomas,  Lord  SnYMOfn,  of  Sitlev,  Ix>i-J  Hi 
After  Holljeiii. 


i'li-adiaii'a). 


Sir  'J'homas,  as  we  have  seen,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Seymour  of 
Sudley ;  he  was  also  made  high-admiral,  the 
patent  of  that  phue  being  resigned  to  him  by  the 
new  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  w;u«i,  in  tin-n,  compen- 
sated with  that  i)f  lord  great-chamberlain,  which 


Somerset  himself  had  held,  but  which  he  now 
exchanged  for  those  of  lord  high-treasurer  and 
earl-marshal,  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  he  was  furthermoi-e,  by  a 
royal  grant,  in  August,  1548,  put  in  possession 
of   the  lordship  of  Sudley,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  of  other  lands  and  tenements  in  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  counties.'    But  a  temper  and  views 
such  as  his  were  not  to  be  thus  satisfied.   Though 
resembling  each  other  in  ambition  and  rapacity, 
in  most  of  the  other  points  that  marked  their 
charactei-s  the  two  brothers  were  very  unlike. 
The   protector,  slenderly  endowed  either  with 
capacity  or  with   moral  courage,  and  probably 
conscious  of  these  deficiencies,  was  in  the  habit 
of  trusting  in  all  things  more  to  his  instruments 
than  to  himself,  and  of  seeking  a  support  for  his 
"reatness  in  any  prop  he  couKl  find  to  lean  upon. 
This  timidity  and  want  of  self-dependence,  to- 
gether with  his  vanity,  made  him  on  all  occasions 
an  anxious  affecter  of  jwpular  applause,  although 
his  whole  course  demonstrates  him  to  have  been 
in  reality  one  of  the  most  self-regarding  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  in 
the   pui-suit  of  his  own   aggrandiz.ement.      His 
anxiety,  however,  to  stand  well  in  the  public  es- 
timation, and  perhaps  a  natural  coldness  of  tem- 
perament,  preserved    him   from   some  of   those 
private  irregularities  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  destroy  reputation,  though  the  mischief  they 
occasion  bears  no  i>roportion  in  extent  to  that 
inflicted  by  some  other  vices  of  character  which 
are  not  so  immediately  offensive;  and  there  was 
little  or  nothing  to  be  objected  to  in  his  life  and 
1  conversation    under  any  of  the  heads  of  that 
{  household  morality  which  is  very  generally  re- 
i  garded  as  the  whole  code  of  morals.     He  was  not 
only  cautiously  decent  in  his  private  demeanour 
within  this  circle  of  duties,  but  he  wa.s  a  con- 
spicuous pi'ofessor  of  religion  ami  piety;  and  it 
'  is  probable  that  he  did  take  a  considerable  in- 
I  terest  in  those  high  questions  by  which  all  minds 
were  more  or  less  agitated,  and  certain  strong 
i  views  in  rtg;a-d  to  what  constituted  the  peculiar 
■  badge  and  the  great  cementing  element  and  life- 
spirit  of  Ids  party.     But  altliough   he  wjvs  ex- 
tremely ciiutious  of  doing  anything  likely  to  place 
him  in  an  unfavourable  light  with  the  popular 
sentiment,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
he  did  not  give  loose  to  his  niitural  tem])er,  where 
there  was  no  such  risk,  in  the  most  violent  fa- 
shion.     While  he  was  all  subservience  to  the 
huzzaing  po])ulace,  and  was  at  home  completely 
under   the   government   of   his   wife — a   proud, 
coarse,  cunning  woman— at  the  coiuicil-table  and 
elsewhere,  to  ail  who  were  dependent  u]>on  him, 
not  excepting  the  men  to  whom  in  great  jiart  he 
owed  his  elevation,  he  soon  became  the  most  ini- 
'  See  notice  of  the  grant  iu  Strj-pe,  Scrl<».  Mem.  ii.  20"J. 
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perions  and  insolent  of  the  spoiled  children  of 
fortune.  The  lord-admiral  was  certainly  not  a 
better  man  than  the  protector ;  hut  the  vices  of 
his  character  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  different 
kind.  They  were  not  vices  that  attempted  to  as- 
sume the  guise  of  virtues — whether  that  be  a 
commendation  or  the  reverse;  they  did  not  so  far 
do  homage  to  morality  as  to  skulk  out  of  sight: 
the  admiral  seems  to  have  openly  led  a  dissolute 
life,  and  was  probably  very  regardless  of  ini])uta- 
tions  on  the  score  of  freedom  or  laxity  of  man- 
ners, at  which  his  brother  would  have  been  ready 
to  sink  into  the  eartli  with  shame  and  fear.  It 
is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  religions  he  be- 
longed, but  pretty  certain  that  he  neither  cared, 
nor  professed  to  care,  much  for  either.  In  point 
of  abilities  he  was  reckoned  far  the  jM-otector's 
superior.  The  popular  breath,  which  the  elder 
brother  .so  solicitously  courted,  the  younger,  as 
bold  and  reckless  in  this  as  in  all  things  else, 
held  in  avowed  contempt.  Of  the  credit  of  high 
princij>le,  or  principle  of  any  kind,  very  little  can 
he  awarded  to  either ;  each  equally — the  one  in 
his  adulation  of  the  multitude,  the  other  by  his 
haughty  ai'istocratic  pi'ofessions  and  bearing — 
pursued,  in  the  way  that  his  peculiar  tastes  and 
temper  dictated,  the  path  of  the  same  selfish  and 
rapacious  ambition.  What  small  amount  of 
honesty  may  have  belonged  to  either  was,  in  So- 
merset, merely  a  natural  attachment  which  he 
ju'obably  had  to  those  opinions  in  religion  which 
were  the  distinction  of  his  party,  and  upon  the 
jirofes.sion  of  which  he  had  taken  his  stand  ;  in 
Seymour,  the  effrontery  of  a  profligate  man,  of 
too  violent  passions,  and  too  proud  a  spirit,  even 
to  pretend  to  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess. 

Buniet's  relation  of  the  story  of  the  lord-ad- 
miral, upon  which  the  accounts  of  later  writers 
are  principally  founded,  is  given  by  him  as  if  the 
pai'ticulars  were  either  notorious,  or  had  been  ob- 
tained from  some  source  that  left  no  doubt  as  to 
their  authenticity;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  ex- 
amination, that  the  whole  detail  is  little  more 
than  a  transcript  of  the  charges  made  against 
Seymour  by  his  brother  and  the  council — that 
is,  of  the  mere  assertions  of  his  enemies,  upon 
which,  as  we  shall  find,  although  he  was  con- 
demned and  put  to  death,  he  was  never  brought  to 
trial,  and  of  the  truth  of  many  things  in  which  we 
have  reall}'  no  evidence  whatever.  The  statement, 
therefore,  cannot  be  received  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, although  it  may  probably,  in  the  main, 
be  founded  in  truth.  It  is,  however,  in  parts, 
confirmed  by  documents  that  have  been  brought 
to  light  since  Burnet  wrote,  especially  by  those 
contained  in  the  collection  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Burghley  Papers} 


'  A  collection  of  State  Papers  relating  to  affairs  in  the  reigns 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,   Queen   Mary,  and  Queen 


One  of  the  lines  of  pursuit  in  which  Seymour's 
talents,  address,  and  personal  advantages,  enabled 
him  gi-eatly  to  distinguish  himself,  was  that  of 
gallantry :  his  success  with  women  Avas  so  bril- 
liant, that  he  had  tlie  pojailar  reputation  of  catch- 
ing hearts  by  art-magic.  He  now  resolved  that 
riches  and  jjower  as  well  as  pleasure  should  wait 
upon  his  victories  in  this  career;  and  it  is  alleged 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  aspired  so  high  as 
to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  gaining  the  hand 
either  of  the  Piincess  Mary  or  of  her  sister  Eli- 
zabeth, the  two  persons  next  in  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne.  His  views  seem  also 
to  have  been  at  one  time  directed  to  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  in  the  presentiment  that  hers  might 
possibly,  after  all,  be  the  head  upon  which  the 
crown  would  light.  He  found,  however,  that 
there  were  difliculties  in  tlie  way  of  each  of  these 
projects,  and  for  the  present  he  contented  himself 
with  the  hand  of  Catherine  Parr,  the  queen- 
dowager — "  whom  you  married,"  say  the  coimcil 
in  their  charge,  "so  soon  after  the  late  king's 
death,  that,  if  she  had  conceived  straight  after,  it 
should  have  been  a  great  doubt  whether  the  child 
born  should  have  been  accounted  the  late  king's 
or  yours;  whereupon  a  marvellous  danger  and 
peril  might  and  was  like  to  have  ensued  to  the 
king's  majesty's  succession  and  quiet  of  the 
realm.'"  In  fact,  Catherine  appears  to  have 
thrown  herself  into  his  arms. 

Seymour  had  a  twofold  object  in  tliis  marriage 
— first,  the  acquisition  of  the  wealth  Catherine 
had  accumulated  while  she  was  queen,  and  the 
dower  to  which  she  was  now  entitled ;  secondly, 
that  he  might  gain  the  easier  access  to  the  king, 
and  be  the  better  able  to  win  him  over  to  his  pur- 
poses through  the  influence  of  Catherine,  to  whom 
Edward  had  always  been  accustomed  to  look  up 
with  respect  and  affection.  In  the  first  of  these 
exj)ectations  he  was  in  part  disappointed,  by  his 
wife  being  compelled  to  surrender  certain  jewels 
of  great  value,  which  Henry  had  given  to  her,  but 
which  the  i)rotector  and  the  council  insisted  that 
she  had  no  right  to  retain,  after  she  had  ceased 
to  be  queen-consort.  In  a  letter  to  Seymour 
upon  the  subject  of  this  and  other  points  in  which 
she  thought  she  was  ill-used,  she  seems  to  impute 
the  treatment  she  had  i-eceived  to  Somerset's 
proud  and  violent  wife.  Wliether  it  was  the 
loss  of  her  jewels,  however,  or  whether  the  same 
consequence  would  have  followed  without  that 
provocation,  poor  Catherine  soon  became  little 
an  object  of  envy  to  any  of  her  sex;  the  husband, 
to  whom  she  had  given  herself  with  such  preci- 


Elizabeth,  transcribed  from  papers  left  by  WUUam  Cecil,  Lord 
Burgliley,  now  at  Hatfield  HoTise,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbuiy,  by  tlie  Rev.  Samuel  Uaynes,  A.M.,  fol.  London,  1740. 
This  first  volume  of  the  HarffliU'i/  Pajws  extends  from  a.d.  1542 
to  1570  ;  a  second  voliune,  extending  from  1571  to  1590,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  William  Mvmlin,  fol.  London,  1750. 
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pitate  fondness,  began  openly  to  show  how  tired 
he  was  become  of  her,  and  to  resume  his  old  gal- 
lantries, before  many  months  had  elapsed.     In 
the  meanwhile  he  had  taken  advantage  of   his 
opportunities  to  conmience  practising  upon  the 
young  mind  of  his  royal  nephew.     The  object  of 
ambition  which,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  he 
had  proposed  to  himself,  seems  to  have  been,  to 
wTest  from  his  brother  the  one  of  his  two  great 
offices  which  gave  him  the  custody  of  the  royal 
person,  though  it  i.s  probable  enough  that,  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  that,  he  would  not  have  been 
long  in  making  an  attem])t  to  get  into  his  hands 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  also.  It  is  charged 
against  him  by  the  council  that,  after  he  had 
agreed  and  given  his  consent  in  writing  to  the 
appointment  of  his  brother  as  "governor  of  the 
king's  majesty's  person,  and  protector  of  all  his 
realms   and  dominions,   and   subjects ;"  he   had 
"attempted  and  gone  about  1>y  indirect  means  to 
undo  this  order,"  and  to  get  the  government  of  the 
king  into  his  o-mi  hands  ; — that,  "by  corrupting 
with  gifts  and  fair  promises,  divers  of  the  privy 
chamber,"  he  had  gone  about  to  allure  the  king 
to  condescend  and  agree  to  the  same,  his  "most 
heinous  and   perilous  purposes;" — that  he  had 
"for  that  intent,"  with  his  own  hand,  vTitten  a 
letter  in  the  king's  name,  which  he  had  given  to 
his  majesty  to  copy  and  sign,  and  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  delivered  per.>«>nally  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  "  aiid   there,"   it   is  added,  "with 
your  fautors  and   adherents  before  prepai-ed,  to 
liave  made  a  broil,  or  tumult,  or  upi-oar,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  king's  majesty's  pei-son,  and 
subvei-sion  of  the  state  of  this  realm ;" — that  lie 
l)ad  s]wken  to  "divers  of  the  council,  and  laboured 
with  divci-s  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  to  stick 
and  adhere"  to  him  for  tlie  attainment  of  his 
jmrposes;— that  he  had  said  ojienly,  that  [if  he 
were   crossed   in    his  designs]   he  wouM    make 
that  the   blackest  jiarliament  that  ever  was  in 
Enghuid.;  —  that   "the  king's    majesty  being   of 
those  tender  years,  and  as  yet,  by  age  unable  to 
direct  his  own   things,"  the  admiral   had   gone 
about  to  instil  into  his  grace's  head,  and  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  upon  liimself  the  government 
and  managing  of  his  own  affairs; — th.it  he  had 
fully  intended  to  have  taken  his  majesty's  per- 
son into  his  own  hands  and  custody; — that  he 
had  corru]ited  with  money  certain  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  persuaile  the  king  to  "have  a  credit 
towards"   him,  "and   so,"  the  article  proceeds, 
"  to  insinuate  you  to  his   grace,  that  when  he 
lacked  anything,  he  should  have  it  of  you,  and 
none  other  body,  to  the  intent  he  should  mislike 
his  ordei-ing,  and  that  you   might   the   better, 
when  you  saw  time,  use  his  king's  highness  for 
an  instrument  to  this  purpose."     In   a  sort  of 
answer  which  was  wrung  from  him  to  part  of 


the  charges  of  the  council,  Seymour  admitted 
that  about  Easter,  1547,  he  had  said  to  one  of 
the  royal  attendants,  "  that  if  he  might  have  the 
king  in  his  custody  as  Mr.  Page  had,  he  would 
be  glad ;  and  that  he  thought  a  man  might  bring 
him  fthe  king)  through  the  gallery  to  his  (Sey- 
mour's) chamber,  and  so  to  his  house  ;  but  this, 
he  said,  he  sjwke  merrily,  meaning  no  hurt."  He 
owned  also  that,  having  some  time  after  heard 
that,  when  there  was  formerly  a  lord-])rotector 
in  England,  the  government  of  the  king's  person 
was  put  into  other  hands,  "he  had  thought  t<j 
have  made  suit  to  the  parliament  house  for  that 
purpose,  and  he  had  the  names  of  all  the  lords, 
and  totted  them  whom  1t>3  thought  he  might  have 
to  his  pur])Ose,  to  labour  them  ;  but  afterwards 
communing  with  Mr.  Comptroller  at  Ely  Place, 
being  ])ut  in  remembrance  by  him  of  his  assent- 
ing and  agreeing  with  his  own  hand  that  the 
lord-protector  should  be  governor  to  the  king's 
jiei-son,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  doings,  and  left 
off  that  suit  and  labour."  These,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, are  not  his  own  words  under  his  own 
hand,  but  merely  those  put  into  his  mouth  by  the 
persons  sent  to  examine  him,  in  their  report  to 
the  council  of  what  he  said.  He  further  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  drawn  up  the  letter, or  "bill." 
a.s  he  calls  it,  to  be  laiil  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  had  ]U'offered  it  either  to  the  king  or 
Cheke,  he  forgot  which.  This  had  been  done, 
after  having  "caused  the  king  to  be  moved  by 
^Ir.  Fowler,  whether  he  could  be  contented  that 
he  should  have  the  governance  of  liim  as  ^Ir. 
Stiuihope  had."  What  answer  lie  had  got  either 
to  this  suggestion,  or  to  his  proposal  that  the 
king  should  sign  the  letter,  he  professed  not  to 
remember.  To  the  charge  of  giving  money  to  the 
king,  and  to  those  about  him,  he  said  that  at 
Christma.s,  1547,  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Cheke  £40, 
"whereof  to  himself  .£20,  the  other  for  the  king, 
to  bestow  where  it  pleaseth  his  grace  amongst  his 
servants."  He  had  also  given  some  money — lie 
did  not  remember  how  much — to  the  grooms  of 
the  chamber.  To  Fowler,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  given  money  for  the  king  since  the  beginning 
of  the  parliament  then  (February,  1549)  sitting, 
to  the  amount  of  £20.  "And  divers  times,  he 
saith,  the  king  hath  sent  to  him  for  money,  and 
he  hatli  sent  it.  And  what  time  Mr.  Latimer 
hath  preached  before  the  king,  the  king  sent  to 
him  to  know  what  he  should  give  Mr.  I^atimer: 
and  he  sent  to  him  by  Fowler  £40,  with  this 
word,  that  £20  was  a  good  reward  for  Mr.  L-iti- 
mer,  and  the  other  he  might  bestow  amongst  his 
servants."  These  confessions  made  it  .apparent 
enough  that  he  had  sought  to  gain  an  a.scendency 
over  the  king  by  supplying  him  with  ]>ocket- 
money,  of  which  it  appears  that  his  majesty  was 
kept  veiy  bare  by  my  lord-])rotector.     But  the 
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most  curious  evidence  upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
upon  some  of  the  other  charges  brought  against 
Seymour,  is  supplied  by  the  Bnrghlcy  Papers. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  testimony  of 
the  king  himself,  given  in  several  statements 
drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  himself.  Edward, 
as  both  men  and  children  will  do  wiien  in  similar 
circumstances,  may  be  sujiposed  to  soften  what 
was  blameable  in  his  own  part  of  the  business  as 
much  as  possible,  even  if  in  so  doing  he  should 
be  led  to  bear  a  little  hard  upon  his  unfortunate 
uncle;  but  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  his  self-exculpatoiy  detail.  After 
an  account  of  his  refusing  to  write  some  letter  at 
Seymour's  request,  his  majesty  proceeds:  "At 
another  time,  within  this  two  year  at  least,  he 
said,  ye  must  take  vipon  you  yourself  to  rule,  for 
ye  shall  be  able  enough,  as  well  as  other  kings ; 
and  then  ye  may  give  your  men  somewhat,  for 
your  uncle  is  old,  and  I  trust  will  not  live  long. 
I  answered,  it  were  better  that  he  should  die. 
Then  he  said,  ye  are  but  even  a  very  beggarly 
king  now;  ye  have  not  to  play,  or  to  give  to  your 
servants.  I  said,  Mr.  Stanhope  had  for  me. 
Then  he  said  he  would  give  Fowler  money  for 
me;  and  so  he  did,  as  Fowler  told  me.  And  he 
gave  Cheke  money,  as  I  bade  him  ;  and  also  to 
a  bookbinder,  as  Balmain  can  tell;  and  to  divers 
others  at  that  time,  I  remember  not  to  whom." 
In  another  paper,  Edward  speaks  of  Seymour  as 
trying  to  prejudice  him  against  the  protector,  by 
representing  the  expedition  to  Scotland,  in  which 
he  was  then  engaged,  as  a  very  foolish  and  waste- 
ful business.  "At  the  return  of  my  lord,  my 
uncle,"  he  goes  on,  "the  lord-admiral  said  I  was 
too  bashful  in  mine  own  matters;  and  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  speak  to  bear  rules,  as  other  kings 
do.  I  said  I  needed  not,  for  I  was  well  enough. 
When  he  went  into  his  country  he  desired  me, 
that  if  anything  were  said  against  him,  I  should 
not  believe  it  till  he  came  himself."  Tliat  Ed- 
ward, however,  was  not  a  mere  passive  recipient 
in  these  money  dealings  with  his  uncle,  appears 
from  another  paper  in  this  collection,  being  a 
letter  written  by  the  king's  command,  in  June, 
1547,  to  the  lord-admiral,  by  Fowler.  After  con- 
veying to  Seymour  some  warm  expressions  of  re- 
gard from  his  nephew,  who  had  desired  him  to 
say,  "that  his  mind  and  love,  notwithstanding 
yoiir  absence,  is  toward  your  lordship  as  raucli  as 
to  any  man  within  England  " — the  writer  pro- 
ceeds: "Also  his  grace  willed  me  to  write  to 
your  lordshi]!,  desiring  you,  as  your  lordship  has 
willed  him  to  do,  if  he  lack  any  money  to  send 
to  your  lordship.  His  grace  desires  you,  if  you 
conveniently  may,  to  let  him  have  some  money. 
I  asked  his  grace  what  sum  I  should  write  to 
your  lordship  for;  his  gi'ace  would  name  no  sum, 
Imt  as  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send  him,  for 


he  detei-mines  to  give  it  away,  but  to  whom  he 
will  not  tell  me  as  yet."  "  The  king's  majesty," 
it  is  added,  in  a  style  of  some  importunity,  "de- 
sires your  lordship  to  send  him  this  money  as 
shortly  as  you  can;  and  becau.se  your  lordshi]) 
may  credit  me  the  better,  his  grace  has  written 
in  the  beginning  of  my  letter  himself."  The 
jjaper  accordingly  has  the  following  words  written 
by  Edwai'd  in  liis  own  hand,  and  with  his  name 
subscribed  : — "I  commend  me  to  you,  my  lord, 
and  2:>ray  you  to  ci*edit  this  writer."  To  this  we 
may  subjoin,  from  the  same  repository,  a  part  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Suffolk,  Avho  Avas  examined  prin- 
cipally touching  another  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Seymour — his  undertaking  to  inarry  the 
king  at  his  own  will  and  })leasure,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  seduce  the  marquis  to  his  interests  by  a 
pi'omise  that  Edward  .should  be  united  to  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Dorset  declares, 
"that  the  king's  majesty  hath  divers  times  made 
his  moan  unto  him,  saying,  that  my  uncle  of  So- 
merset dealeth  very  hardly  with  me,  and  keepeth 
me  so  strait  that  I  cannot  have  money  at  my 
will;  but  my  lord-admiral  both  sends  me  money 
and  gives  me  money."  These  revelations  illus- 
trate the  characters  both  of  the  king  and  Somer- 
set, as  well  as  the  doings  of  the  lord-admirnl. 

Intimation  of  Seymour's  practices  was  given 
to  his  brother,  while  he  was  in  Scotland  in  Sep- 
tember, 1547,  by  Paget,  who  had  previously  re- 
monstrated with  the  admiral  on  the  course  he 
was  pursuing-.  It  is  uncertain  whether  there  was 
any  reconciliation  between  them  before  the  par- 
liament met  in  November;  but  soon  after  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the  lord-admiral's 
project  of  inducing  the  king  to  write  the  letter 
recommending  his  appointment  as  governor  of 
the  royal  person.  Burnet's  narrative  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  letter  had  been  actually  copied 
and  sulwcribed  by  the  king;  1)ut  this  is  inconsis- 
tent both  with  what  the  admiral  is  made  to  say 
in  his  answer  to  the  charges  of  the  council,  and 
with  Edward's  own  account.  When  the  council 
discovered  what  he  was  about,  they  sent  some 
of  their  members  to  confer  with  him  in  his  bro- 
ther's name,  and  to  urge  him  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  them ;  and  he 
paid  as  little  regard  to  an  order  of  the  council, 
which  was  then  issued,  summoning  him  to  a]>pear 
before  them.  When  they  passed  a  resolution, 
however,  that  lie  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  make  his  submission;  an<l,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  affair  ended  hj  a  seemingly  perfect 
reconciliation  being  effected  between  the  two 
brothers.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
the  admiral  was  gratified  by  a  grant  of  a  large 
addition  to  his  revenues  from  the  crown. 
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But  neither  this  bribe  nor  the  escape  he  had 
made  drew  Seymour  from  the  patli  of  his  restless 
ambition.  We  have  seen,  that  before  the  end  of 
this  same  year  he  had  again  begun  to  practise 


king's  majesty's  person,  and  peril  of  the  state  of 
the  same."  The  evidence  contained  in  the  Burgh- 
ley  Papers,  if  it  does  not  completely  sustain  this 
chjirge,  at  least  supjilies  a  veiy  interesting  and 
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upon  the  king  and  tlie  persons  about  his  majesty  ,  remarkable  chapter  in  the  biography  of  thegi-eat 
by  secret  gifts  of  money.  For  some  time,  how-  i  Elizabeth.  It  should  appear  that  Seymour, 
ever,  he  restrained  his  bold  and  haughty  temper  whatever  were  his  designs  upon  the  princess,  had 
so  far  as  not  to  commit  himself  in  any  direct  at-  j  in  liis  interest,  or  at  any  rate  as  favourably  dis- 
tempt  to  upset  his  brother's  power.  Wliile  he  i  posed  to  him  as  he  could  desire,  no  less  conve- 
was  thus  lying  in  wait  for  what  the  course  of  I  nient  a  personage  than  her  highness'  governess, 
events  might  produce,  his  wife,  the  Queen-dowa-  I  a  Mrs.  Catherine  Ashley.  Thomas  PaiTy,  the 
ger  Catherine,  died,  at  Sudley  Castle,  on  the  5th  I  cofferer  of  the  princess'  household,  relates  a  con- 
versation he  had  with  this  lady, 

_  _  in  which  she  admitted  to  him  that 

^^^5?-""""'"'  "i-iAS         ^^^%=f^  even  the  Duchess  of  Somei-set  had 

°^   ^  ^         -    ^^  found  great  fault  with  lier  "ftir 

my  Laily  Elizabeth's  going  in  a 

night   in  a  barge  upon  Thames, 

.lud   for  other  light  parts,"  and 

had  told  her,  in  consequence,  that 

she  was  not  worthy  to  have  the 

governance  of  a  king's  daughter. 

On  the  subject  of  the  court  paid 

by  the  admiral  to  the  princess, 

"  I  do  remember  also,"  says  Parry, 

'■'she  told   me  that  the  admiral 

loved  her  but  too  well,  and   had 

so  done  a  good  while,  and  tliat  the 

<lueen(Cathc-rine  Pan-)  was  jealous 

on  her  and  him,  in  so  much  that 

one  time  the  queen,  suspect  ing  the 

often  access  of  the  admiral  to  the 

Lady  Eliziibeth's  gi-ace,  came  suddenly  upon  them 

when  they  were  all  alone,  he  having  her  in  his 

arms,  wherefore  the  queen  fell  out  both  with  the 

lord-admiral  and  with  her  grace  also.    And  here- 

ujion  the  (pieen  called  Mrs.  Ashley  to  her,  and 

told  her  fancy  in  that  matter ;  ami  of  this  w.ts 

much  displeasure."     At  this  time,  it  ai)i>ears,  the 

jtrineess  was  living  with  the  queen-dowager;  but, 

immediately  after  the  above  incident,  she  either 

removed  of  her  own  accord,  or  was  sent  away. 

But  Mrs.  Ashley  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for 

hci-self,  at  least  in  so  far  as  her  somewhat  naively 

expressed  detiiils  will  beiu*  to  be  quoted.     In  her 

"Confession,"  in  which  of  coui"se  she  confesses 

as  little  as  possible  against  hereelf,  she  states  that 

at  CheLsea,  immediately  after  he  was  married  to 

the  queen,  the  admiral  used  frequently  to  come 

only,  before  you  man-ied   the  queen,  attempted  |  into  the  L;vdy  Elizabeth's  chamber  before  she  w;is 

and  gone  about  to  marrv   the  king's  majesty's  :  ready,  and  sometimes  before  she  was  out  of  bed. 

sister,  the  Lady  Elizabetli,  second   inheritor  in     If  she  were  uj>,  he  would  sla])  her  familiarly  on 

remainder  to  the  crown,  but  also,  being  then  let  j  the  back  or  on  the  hijjs ;  ''and  if  she  were  in  her 

(hindered)  by  the   lord-jirotector  and  others  of  j  bed,  he  wouM  jaitopen  the  curtains  and  bid  her 

the  council,  sithence  that  time,  both  in  tlie  life  of  !  good  morrow,  and  make  as  though  he  would  come 

tiie  queen  continued  your  old  labour  and  love,    at  licr;  and  she  would  go  further  in  the  l>c<l,  so 

and  after  her  death,  by  .secret  and  crafty  means,     that  he  could  not  come  at  her.  And  one  morning 

practiaed  to  achieve  the  .said  jnirpose  of  marry-     he  strave  to  have  kissed  her  in  her  bed."     At 

ing  the  said  I.,;uly  Elizabeth,  to  the  danger  <>f  the  '  this  last  and   some  other  instances  of  boldness 
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day  of  September,  1548,  seven  days  after  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  a  daughter.  From  some  ex- 
pressions that  fell  from  her  in  her  last  hours,  a 
suspicion  arose  that  she  had  been  poisoned,  or 
otherwise  made  away  with  bj-  the  act  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  we  are  not  entitled,  from  anything 
that  is  known  of  Seymoui-,  to  think  it  probable 
that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  black  a  crime  as 
this;  and  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  do  not  lend  any  countenance 
to  a  surmise  which  the  partiality  of  .some  mo- 
dem writers  to  the  memory  of  the  one  brother 
seems  chiefly  to  have  inclined  them  to  adopt 
against  the  other. 

"It  is  objected,  and  laid  unto  your  charge," 
say  the  council,  in  one  of  their  articles  exhibited 
against  the   loi-d-admiral,   "that  you    have    not 
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Mrs.  Ashley  prufesses  to  liave  been  duly  shocked, 
and  to  have  rebuked  the  admiral  as  he  deserved. 
Other  instances  of  the  admiral's  audacity  are 
given,  but  these  may  serve  as  sufficient  speci- 
mens. Mrs.  Ashley  admits  she  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  queen  was  jealous  of  the  fami- 
liarity betwixt  her  husband  and  the  princess ; 
and  "she  saith  also,  that  Mr.  Asliley,  her  hus- 
band, hath  divers  times  given  this  examinate 
warning  to  take  heed,  for  he  did  fear  that  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  did  bear  some  affection  to  my 
lord  -  admiral ;  she  seemed  to  be  well  pleased 
therewith  ;  and  sometimes  she  would  blush  when 
he  were  spoken  of."  Elizabeth  also  makes  her 
' '  Confession  "  among  the  rest ;  but  it  relates 
merely  to  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Ashley  after  the  queen's  death,  on  the  subject 
of  the  lord-admiral's  wish  to  marry  her,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  contains  nothing  to  her  own 
disadvantage.  She  maintains  that  Mrs.  Ashley 
never  advised  the  marriage  except  on  condition 
it  should  prove  agreeable  to  the  protector  and 
the  council.  In  a  letter,  however,  which  she 
wi'ote  from  Hatfield  to  the  protector  in  January, 
1549,  while  the  proceedings  against  Seymour 
were  in  progress,  she  mentions  a  circumstance 
which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  known — 
namely,  that  rumours  had  got  abroad  that  she 
was  "in  the  Tower  and  with  child  by  my  lord- 
admiral."  These  imputations  she  declares  to  be 
"shameful  slanders,"  and  requests  that,  to  put 
them  down,  she  may  be  allowed  to  come  imme- 
diately to  court.  It  appears,  however,  that  all 
these  examinations  gave  her  no  little  disturbance 
and  alarm,  though,  young  as  she  was — only  en- 
tering upon  her  sixteenth  year — she  bore  hei'self, 
in  the  delicate  and  difficult  position  in  which  she 
was  thereby  placed,  with  a  wonderful  deal  of 
the  courage  and  politic  management  that  she 
evinced  on  so  many  occasions  in  her  after  life. 

The  lord-admiial's  renewal  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  after  the  death  of  his 
qvieen,  seems  to  have  at  once  brought  matters  to 
another  open  quarrel  between  him  and  his  bro- 
ther. The  Marquis  of  Northampton,  one  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  sought  to  seduce  to  a  pai'- 
ticipation  in  his  designs,  relates  in  his  examina- 
tion, or  confession,  that  Seymour  had  told  him 
"he was  credibly  informed  that  my  lord-protector 
had  said  he  would  clap  him  in  the  Tower  if  he 
went  to  my  Lady  Elizabeth.  These  threats,  and 
the  obstacle  that  presented  itself  to  his  schemes 
in  the  clause  of  the  late  king's  will,  which  provi- 
ded that,  if  either  of  the  princesses  should  marry 
without  the  consent  of  the  council,  she  should 
forfeit  her  right  of  succession,  roused  all  the 
natural  impetuosity  and  violence  of  his  temper, 
fnd  drove  him  again  to  intrigues  and  plots,  and 
other  measures  of  desperation.     One  Wightman 


who  held  an  office  in  his  establishment,  stated  to 
the  council  that  he  and  others  of  his  friends  had 
earnestly  dissuaded  him  "  from  writing  of  such 
sharp  and  unsavoury  letters  to  my  lord- protec- 
tor's grace,"  but  without  effect.  It  is  asserted 
that,  seeing  he  could  not  otherwise  achieve  his 
object,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  king's  person, 
and  to  carry  him  away  to  his  castle  of  Holt,  in 
Denbighshire,  one  of  the  properties  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  late  royal  grant ;  that  for  the  fur- 
therance of  this  and  his  ulterior  designs,  he  had 
confederated  with  various  noblemen  and  others; 
that  he  had  so  travailed  in  the  matter  as  to  have 
put  himself  in  a  condition  to  raise  an  army  of 
10,000  men  out  of  his  own  tenantry  and  other 
immediate  adherents,  in  addition  to  the  forces 
of  his  friends;  and  that  he  had  got  ready  money 
enough  to  pay  and  maintain  the  said  10,000 
men  for  a  month.'  He  is  also  charged  with 
having,  in  various  ways,  abused  his  authority 
and  powers  as  lord  -  admiral,  and  of  having  ac- 
tually taken  part  with  pirates  against  the  law- 
ful trader,  "as  though,"  says  one  of  the  articles, 
"you  were  authorized  to  be  the  chief  pirate,  and 
to  have  had  all  the  advantage  they  could  bring 
unto  you."  -  All  these  proceedings,  it  is  affirmed, 
were  "  to  none  other  end  and  purpose  but,  after 
a  title  gotten  to  the  crown,  and  your  party  made 
strong  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  furniture  of 
men  and  money  sufficient,  to  have  aspired  to 
the  dignity  royal  by  some  heinous  enterprise 
against  the  king's  majesty's  person."^  The  coun- 
cil do  not  venture  to  include  in  their  indictment 
what  Burnet  has  set  down  as  one  of  the  lord- 
admiral's  chief  crimes,  his  having  "openly  com- 
plained that  his  brother  intended  to  enslave  the 
nation,  and  make  himself  master  of  all;"  as  a 
glaring  proof  of  which  he  particularly  pointed  to 
a  force  of  lansquenets  which  the  protector  had 
brought  over  and  kept  in  his  pay.  It  appears, 
from  the  Bargldeij  Faj^ers,  that  the  immediate 
occasion  of  pi-oceedings  being  taken  agaiust  Sey- 
mour was  a  confession  made  to  the  council  by 
Sir  William  Sharington,  master  of  the  mint  at 
Bristol,  who  had  been  taken  up  and  examhied 
on  a  charge  of  clipping,  coining  base  money,  and 
other  frauds.  Sharington  had  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  defended  by  the  admiral,  who,  it  appears, 
was  his  debtor  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  he 
eventually  admitted  his  gailt,  and  informed  the 
council,  in  addition,  that  he  had  been  in  league 
with  the  admiral  to  supjjly  him  with  money  for 
the  designs  that  have  just  been  recounted.  Thei-e 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Sharington  made  this  con- 
fession to  save  his  own  life;  in  point  of  fact,  he 
was,  after  a  short  time,  not  only  jjardoned,  but 
restored  to  his   former  appointment.     But  the 


1  Articles  of  Iligh  Trc.iso7i,  etc.,  12-18. 
^  Ibid.  •22. 


2  Ibicl.  L>0. 
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admiral  was  instantly  (19th  January,  1549)  sent 
to  the  Tower. 

Seymour  had  now  no  chance  of  escape.     Aban- 
doned by  every  friend  on  earth,  he  lay  passive 
and  helpless  in  liis  prison-house,  while  "many 
complaints,"  as  Burnet  observes,  "  being  usually 
brought  against  a  sinking  man,"  all  who  sought 
to  make  their  own  positions  more  secure,  or  to 
advance  themselves  in  court  favour,  hastened  to 
add  their  contribution  to  the  charges  or  the  evi- 
dence by  which  he  was  to  be  destroyed.  Attempts 
were  made  to  persuade  him  to  submit  himself,  by 
working  both  upon  liis  fears  and  his  hopes :  but 
lie   would   confess  no   part   of   the  treasonable 
designs  imputed  to  him.     There  is,  indeed,  no 
proof  or  probability  whatever  that  his  views  ex- 
tended to  anything  beyond  the  suijplantiiig  of 
Somerset;  it  was  a  struggle  for  ascendency  be- 
tween the  two  bi-others,  and  nothing  more.     The 
proceedings  taken  against  the  accused  were,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  flagi-ant  violation  of 
all  law  and  justice.     After  he  had  been  several 
times  secretly  examined,  without  anything  ma- 
terial being  extracted  from  him,  by  deputations 
of  the  privy  council,  on  the  23d  of  February  the 
whole  council  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Tower, 
with  the  charges  against  him  drawn  out  in  thii-ty- 
three  articles,  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
mission.    But  to  all  their  threats  and  pei-suasions 
he  insisted,  as  he  had  all  along  done,  ujion  an 
open  trial,  and  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
his  accusers.     At  last  he  so  far  yielded  to  their 
importunities  as  to  say  that,  if  they  would  leave 
the  articles  with  him,  he  would  consider  of  them  ; 
but  even  with  this  proposal  they  refused  to  com- 
ply. The  next  day,  "  after  dinner,"  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, in  the  pi*esence  of  the  other  councillors, 
"opened  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  delivered 
his  opinion  for  leaving  it  to  the  parliament."     It 
is  pretended  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  sub- 
ject had  been  mentioned — at  least  at  the  council- 
boai-d— to  Edward  ;  and,  therefore,  the  greater 
admiration  was  called  forth  by  the  prompt  judg- 
ment of  the  youthful  sovereign,  and  the  equani- 
mity with  which  he  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
uncle  to  the  public  weal.    After  each  of  the  other 
councillors  had  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
course  recommended  by  the  chancellor,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  protector,  who  protested  "this  was  a 
most  sorrowful  business  to  him,  but  were  it  son 
or  brother,  he  must  jn-efer  his  majesty's  safety  to 
them,  for  he  weighed  his  allegiance  more  than 
his  blood,"  his  majesty  answered,  "We  perceive 
that  there  are  great  things  objected  and  laid  to 
my  lord-admiral,  my  uncle,  and    they  tend  to 
treason;  and  we  perceive  that  you  require  but 
justice  to  be  done;  we  think  it  reasonable,  and  we 
will  that  you  proceed  according  to  your  i-equest." 
The  very  next  day,  a  bill  of  attainder  against 


the  lord-admii-al  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords;  all  the  judges  and  the  king's  council  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  articles  amounted  to 
treason;  various  lords,  who  had  already  made 
depositions  against  the  accused  repeated  their 
evidence  ;  and  the  bill  was  at  last  passed  without 
a  division.  Somerset  himself  was  present  at  each 
reading.  On  the  same  day  (the  27th)  it  was  sent 
do«Ti  to  the  commons.  But  here  it  encountered, 
at  first,  considerable  opposition.  "  Many  argued 
against  attainders  in  absence,  and  thought  it  an 
odd  way,  that  some  peers  should  rise  up  in  their 
places  in  their  own  house,  and  relate  somewhat 
to  the  slander  of  another,  and  that  he  should  be 
thereupon  attainted  ;  therefore  it  was  pressed 
that  it  might  be  done  by  a  trial,  and  that  the 
admiral  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  be 
heard  plead  for  himself." '  This  hesitation  was 
at  first  attempted  to  be  met  by  a  message  from 
the  other  h^iuse,  repeating,  what  had  been  inti- 
mated when  the  bill  was  first  sent  down,  that  the 
lords  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  would, 
if  required,  repeat  their  evidence  before  the  com- 
mons. But  it  was  not  deemed  requisite  even  to 
go  through  this  formality.  On  the  4th  of  March 
a  message  came  from  the  king,  which  stated  that 
"he  thought  it  w;us  not  necessary  to  send  for  the 
admiral;"  and  thereupon  the  bill  was  agreed  to, 
in  a  house  of  about  4tH)  membei's,  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  voting  in  the  negative."  The  i)ar- 
liament  having  lieen  prorogued  on  the  14th — on 
which  ilay  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill 
— on  the  17th  the  council  issued  the  warrant  for 
the  admiral's  execution.  Burnet  notices  it  as  "a 
little  odd,"  that  this  order  of  blood  should  be 
signed  by  Cranmer — a  thing  which  he  says  was 
I  contrary  to  the  canon  law ;  but  he  makes  no 
remark  upon  what  will  appear  to  most  persons  a 
still  stranger  indecorum,  and  a  violation  almost 
of  the  law  of  nature — that  the  first  name  attached 
to  it  should  be  that  of  the  condemned  man's  own 
brother!^  The  Bishop  of  Ely  was  immediately 
sent  to  convey  to  Seymour  the  determination  of 
the  government,  and  "to  instruct  and  teach  him 
the  best  he  could  to  the  quiet  and  patient  suti'er- 
iug  of  justice."  The  bishop  reported  to  the  coun- 
cil that  the  prisoner  "required  Mr.  Latimer  to 
come  to  him;  the  day  of  execution  to  be  deferred; 
certain  of  his  servants  to  be  with  him;  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  with  my  Lady  Duchess  of  Sutfolk  to  be 
brought  up;  and  such  like."*  To  these  requests 
the  council    instructed  their  secretai-v-  to  write 


'  Burnet. 

-  Stn-pe,  in  his  not€S  to  Uayward,  has  given  a  full  account  of 
these  proceedings  from  the  Jouniah  of  the  two  houses,  to  prove 
"how  fairlj-  he  ,the  atlniLral,  was  judged  and  dealt  with  in  the 
l>arliament." 

3  See  it  as  published  by  Burnet  himself  in  his  Colhetion  qf 
Ricoitit. 

*  Entry  in  Council  Soot.;  printed  by  StOT*,  Eccla.  Mtm. 
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"their  resolute  ansicer  to  the  ^&\di  lord-admiral;" 
by  which  appears  to  be  meant  that  they  put  their 
negative  upon  most  of  them.  The  execution  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  20th,  on  Tower-hill, 
when  Seymour  died  protesting  that  he  had  never 
committed  or  meant  any  ti-eason  against  the  king 
or  the  realm.'  It  should  appear  that  he  was 
attended,  as  he  had  requested,  in  his  last  moments 
by  Latimer,  who  made  some  extraordinary  re- 
marks, both  on  his  death  and  his  life,  in  a  sermon 
he  preached  before  the  king,  a  few  days  after.  It 
was  commonly  observed,  it  seems,  that  the  ad- 
miral had  died  very  boldly,  and  that  "he  would 
not  have  done  so,  had  he  not  been  in  a  just  quar- 
rel." This  Latimer  declares  to  be  "a  deceivable 
argument."  "This  I  will  say,"  he  proceeds,  "if 
they  ask  me  what  I  think  of  his  death,  that 
he  died  very  dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly." 
"He  was,"  concludes  the  zealous  orator,  "a  man 
farthest  from  the  fear  of  God  that  ever  I  knew  or 
heard  of  in  England.  ...  I  have  heard  say  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  he  believed  not  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul — that  he  was  not  right  in  the 
matter."^  Some  additional  touches  are  given  to 
the  picture  in  another  sermon : — "  I  have  heard 
say,  when  that  good  queen  (Catherine  Parr)  that  is 
gone,  had  ordained  in  her  house  daily  prayer  both 
before  noon  and  after  noon,  the  admiral  gets  him 
out  of  the  way,  like  a  mole  digging  in  the  earth. 
He  shall  be  Lot's  wife  to  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
He  was  a  covetous  man,  an  horrible  covetous 


man;  I  would  there  were  no  mo  in  England.  He 
was  an  ambitious  man ;  I  would  tliere  were  no 
mo  in  England.  He  was  a  seditious  man,  a  con- 
temner of  Common  Prayer;  I  would  there  wei-e 
no  mo  in  England.  He  is  gone  ;  I  would  he  had 
left  none  behind  him."  In  ambition  and  covetous- 
ness,  if  not  in  contempt  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
Seymour,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  leave  at  least  one 
man  behind  him  who  was  fully  his  match.  His 
daughter,  of  whom  Queen  Catherine  had  died  in 
childbed,  was  an  infant  of  scarce  six  months  old 
when  she  lost  her  second  parent;  soon  after  which 
event  she  was,  as  her  father  had  requested,  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
As  the  child  was  iitterly  penniless,  as  well  as  an 
orphan,  her  uncle,  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
lord  -  protector,  in  thus  consigning  her  to  the 
liands  of  strangers,  promised  that  an  annual  sum 
should  be  allowed  for  her  maintenance,  and  that 
a  quantity  of  plate  and  other  furniture  which  she 
had  had  in  her  nursery  should  be  sent  along  with 
her  to  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  neither  the  allowance 
in  money,  nor  even  the  plate  and  other  articles, 
could  be  got  for  many  months  out  of  tlie  hard 
grip  of  Somerset  and  his  duchess:  indeed,  it  is 
probable  they  never  were  obtained.  But  if  So- 
merset ever  did  make  any  allowance  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  niece,  he  was  very  soon  delivered 
from  the  burden,  for  in  a  few  months  more  the 
poor  child  followed  its  parents  to  the  grave. 
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i)  HE  tragedy  of  the  lord-admiral  was 
followed  by  a  summer  of  popular 
tumult  and  confusion,  such  as  had 
not  been  known  in  England  since 
the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  almost 
exactly  100  years  before.  Several 
causes  of  various  kinds  concurred  at  this  crisis 
Vol.  11. 


to  throw  the  peasantry  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
into  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitability,  or  what 
may  be  called  a  predisposition  to  disorder  and 
insurrection.     The  following  passage  occurs  in  a 


'  Stow. 

^  Latimer's  Foiuth  Sermon,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  sermons, 
Svo.     The  pas.sage  is  erased  in  subsequent  editions. 
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letter  written  by  the  protector  himself: — "The 
causes  and  pretences  of  these  uproars  and  risings 
are  divers  and  uncertain,  and  so  full  of  variety 
almost  in  every  camp  (as  they  call  them),  that  it 
is  hard  to  write  what  it  is ;  as  ye  know  is  like  to 
be  of  people  without  head  and  rule,  and  that 
would  have  they  wot  not  what.  Some  crieth. 
Pluck  down  inclosures  and  parks;  some  for  their 
commons;  others  pretend  the  religion;  a  number 
would  rule  another  while,  and  direct  things  as  the 
gentlemen  have  done;  and,  indeed,  all  have  con- 
ceived a  wonderful  hate  against  gentlemen,  and 
taketh  them  all  as  their  enemies.  The  ruffians 
among  them  and  the  soldiers,  which  be  the  chief 
doers,  look  for  spoil.  So  that  it  seemeth  no  other 
thing  but  a  plague  and  a  fury  amongst  the  vilest 
and  woi-st  sort  of  men."'  The  discontent  of  the 
people,  in  fact,  as  usually  happens,  appears  to 
have  originated  in  their  actual  sufferings,  although 
it  may  have  been  blown  into  a  flame  by  provoca- 
tions addressed  chiefly  to  their  fancies  and  pre- 
judices, and,  of  cour.se,  would  then  be  apt  to  catch 
at  whatever  principle  or  arrangement  chanced  to 
come  in  its  way  in  any  part  of  the  whole  machine 
of  government  or  of  society.  One  leading  cause 
of  the  economical  embarrassment  and  distress  in 
which  tlie  kingdom  was  at  this  time  involved, 
appears  to  have  been  the  excessive  depreciation 
which  the  currency  had  undergone  in  the  course 
of  the  late  and  the  present  reigns.  This  must 
necessarily  have  enhanced  the  nominal  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and,  if  wages  did  not  rise 
in  pi'oportion,  must  have  pressed  with  cruel 
severitj'  ujion  tlie  labouring  classes.  But  the  rise 
of  the  remuneration  for  labour  which,  in  a  natural 
and  healthy  state  of  things,  would  have  accom- 
panied the  rise  of  the  money  prices  of  all  other 
things,  is  asserted  to  have  been  prevented  in  the 
present  case  by  certain  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  acted  partly  so  as  to  dimini.sh  employment 
or  the  denuind  for  labour,  partly  so  as  to  augment 
the  numbers  of  pei-sous  dependent  upon  labour. 
The  cause  that  principally  diminished  the  demand 
for  labour  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  conver- 
sion of  land  from  tillage  to  pastui-age.  which  was 
promoted  b}'  the  increasing  price  of  wool.  It  is 
certain  that  this  change  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  was  a  subject  of  general  complaint 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  repeated  attempts  were  even  made  by  the 
legislature  to  restrain  its  progress,  so  that  we 
must  believe  it  to  have  actually,  or  at  least  ap- 
parently, taken  place  to  some  extent.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  its  real  effect  upon  the 
market  of  labour  was  gi-eatly  exaggerated  in  the 
popular  imagination.  It  is,  at  least,  not  ver}' 
easy  to  reconcile  the  alleged  evil  of  diminished 


'  PriutM  by  Burnet  in  Collection  ftf  Recordt,  &oin  original  in 
CottoD  MS.  Galba  B   xiL 


employment  thence  arising,  with  the  nearly 
equally  loud  and  frequent  complaints  which  aie 
at  the  same  time  made  of  the  diminution  of  the 
population,  which  is  asserted  to  have  followed 
from  the  same  cause.  "We  may  observe,  that  the 
number  of  persons  having  the  commodity  called 
labour  to  dispose  of  had,  from  a  succession  of 
causes,  been  on  the  increase  in  England  for  the 
last  two  centuries.  So  long  as  the  system  of 
villanage  subsisted  in  its  integrity,  there  could, 
properly  speaking,  be  no  market  of  labour,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  regarded  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture, then  constituting  the  great  field  of  the  na- 
tional industry;  the  labourer  then  stood  in  the 
relation  of  a  mere  machine,  requiring,  indeed,  like 
other  machines,  to  be  fed  and  maintained,  but 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  disposal  of 
his  labour  than  a  modern  steam-engine.  The 
decay,  and  eventually  the  extinction  of  villanage, 
first  gave  birth,  as  has  been  already  shown,  both 
to  freedom  of  labour  and  to  pauperism — called 
into  being  at  once  the  two  classes  of  labourera 
for  hire,  and  paupers  or  beggars,  which  are  really 
only  the  two  divisions  of  one  great  class,  that  of 
the  persons  whose  only  exchangeable  possession 
is  their  labour;  the  former  being  those  who  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of  this  commodity,  the  latter 
those  who  liave  not.  Every  change  that  after- 
wards snapped  any  of  the  old  attachments  that  had 
kept  men  practically  fixed  to  the  land,  though 
not  perhaps  by  any  absolutely  legal  bond,  a<lded 
to  the  number  of  both  of  these  sections  of  the 
population.  This  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
breaking  uj)  of  the  old  Norman  feudalism  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by  the  new  facilities  given 
to  the  gi'eat  landholders  of  alienating  their  estates. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  effects  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  system  in  the  last  and  the 
present  reign.  The  numerous  monastic  e-stablish- 
menta  all  had,  as  well  as  the  great  landholdei-s, 
their  crowds  of  retainers  and  dependants— partly 
tenants  and  servants  who  lived  upon  their  estates, 
])artly  paupers  and  mendicants,  who  were  fed  by 
their  chaiity.  There  were  also  the  inmates  of 
the  religious  houses  themselves,  male  and  female, 
a  far  from  insignificant  addition.  All  these  per- 
sons, or  at  least  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
them,  were  thrown  loose  from  tenures  of  shelter 
and  maintenance,  which  might,  in  the  ca.se  of  each 
of  them,  be  consitlered  more  or  less  fixed  and  sure, 
and  were  sent  to  swell  the  overflowing  stream  of 
that  labour  which  had  nothing  but  the  chance.? 
of  the  market  to  trust  to.  And  along  with  the 
other  causes  contributing  to  the  same  state  of 
things,  may  be  mentioned  even  the  uprooting  of 
old  feelings,  habits,  and  connections,  by  the  mei(! 
ferment  excited  in  men's  minds  by  the  pi*eaching 
of  the  new  ojjinions  in  religion — fiercely  resiste<l 
by  many,  eagerly  recei\ed  by  othei-s,  and  by  nd 
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a  few  carried  out  iuto  all  the  extravagances  of 
fanaticism  and  even  of  licentiousness.  It  could 
not  be  but  that  this  general  state  of  excitement, 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  enthusiasm  or  deli- 
rium, should  have  made  numbers  of  people  im- 
patient of  all  sober  and  regular  industry,  and  set 
them  adrift  on  the  sea  of  life  without  either  chart 
or  aim.  It  is  easy,  from  all  this,  to  understand 
how  the  present  insurrection  took  the  shape  and 
the  spirit  it  did.  Its  chief  cry  soon  came  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  old  religion,  and  vengeance 
against  those  who  had  wrought  and  profited  by 
its  downfall.  The  priests,  of  course,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Popish  party,  found  it  easy  to  turn 
the  gaze  of  the  exasperated  people  ujjou  the  most 
immediate  and  obvious  sovu'ces  of  their  sufferings, 
or  what  could  be  plausibly  represented  as  such; 
and  did  not  neglect  so  favourable  an  occasion  of 
stirring  up  their  most  energetic  feelings  in  behalf 
of  the  ancient  system  and  against  the  innovations, 
which  seemed  only  to  have  benefited  a  few  of  the 
upper  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation. 

From  Holiushed's  account,  it  woiUd  apijeai- 
that  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  protector, 
of  very  questionable  wisdom,  or,  at  any  rate,  ma- 
naged with  but  little  discretion,  was  the  sjmrk 
that  kindled  the  flame.  This  was  a  proclamation 
which  he  issued  "against  iiiclosures,  and  taking 
in  of  fields  and  commons  that  were  accustomed 
to  lie  open  for  the  behoof  of  the  inhabitants 
dwelling  near  to  the  same,  who  had  grievously 
complained  of  gentlemen  and  others  for  taking 
from  them  the  use  of  those  fields  and  commons." 
It  is  pi-obable  enough  that  some  landholders 
may  have  acted  in  a  harsh  and  oppressive  manner 
in  thus  imi^roving  their  estates;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  legal  lights  were  generally  vio- 
lated; and,  at  all  events,  if  they  were,  this  royal 
proclamation  itself  was  as  illegal  and  unjust  as 
anything  that  the  landlords  could  have  done.  It 
settled  the  matter  in  a  veiy  summary  way  indeed 
• — simply  commandmg  that  all  commons  that  had 
been  inclosed  should,  under  a  penalty,  be  laid 
open  again  by  a  certain  day.  "But  how  well 
soever,"  proceeds  the  chronicler,  "the  setters  forth 
of  this  proclamation  meant,  thinking  thereby, 
peradventure,  to  appease  the  grudge  of  the  people 
that  found  themselves  grieved  with  such  inclo- 
sures,  yet  verily  it  turned  not  to  the  wished 
effect,  but  rather  ministered  occasion  of  a  foul 
and  dangerous  disorder.  For  whereas  there  were 
few  that  obeyed  the  commandment,  the  unadvised 
people  presuming  upon  their  proclamation,  think- 
ing they  should  be  borne  out  by  them  that  had 
set  it  forth,  rashly  without  order  took  upon  them 
to  redress  the  matter;  and  assembling  themselves 
in  unlawful  wise,  chose  to  them  captains  and 
leaders,  broke  open   the  enclosures,  cast  down 


ditches,  killed  up  the  deer  which  they  found  in 
parks,  spoiled  and  made  havoc  after  the  manner 
of  an  open  rebellion."  The  narratives  of  the 
commencement  of  the  disturbances  are  singularly 
various  and  contradictory.  In  fact,  the  convul- 
sion, which  probably  broke  out  in  different  jilaces 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  have  rapidly 
spread  in  all  directions,  till  it  had  extended  itself 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  Burnet,  the  protector's  proclamation  against 
the  inclosures,  which  was  "set  out  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  the  whole  council,"  appeared  after 
the  first  risings  in  Wilts  and  elsewhere;  it  was 
designed  to  pacify  the  people,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  another,  indemnifying  or  pardoning 
the  insurgents  for  what  was  past,  provided  they 
should  caiTy  themselves  obediently  for  the  future. 
"Commissions,"  proceeds  the  historian,  "were 
also  sent  everywhere,  with  an  unlimited  power 
to  the  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  all 
causes  about  enclosures,  highways,  and  cottages. 
The  vast  power  these  commissioners  assumed 
was  much  complained  of ;  the  landlords  said  it 
was  an  invasion  of  their  property,  to  subject  them 
thus  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  sent  to 
examine  the  matters,  without  proceeding  in  the 
ordinary  courts  according  to  law."  A  more  illegal 
and  arbitrary  act,  indeed,  than  the  issuing  of 
these  commissions  never  was  attempted  in  the 
most  despotic  times.  Nor,  prompted  as  it  was  by 
a  weak  or  interested  craving  after  popularity,  did 
it  succeed  in  the  only  object  it  proposed  to  have, 
and  for  which  all  other  considerations  were  dis- 
I'egarded — the  satisfying  of  the  popular  clamour. 
"The  commons,"  proceeds  Burnet,  "being  encour- 
aged by  the  favour  they  heard  the  protector  bore 
them,  and  not  able  to  govern  their  heat,  or  stay 
for  a  more  peaceable  issue,  did  rise  again,  but 
were  anew  quieted.  Yet  the  protector  being  op- 
posed much  by  the  council,  he  was  not  able  to 
redress  this  grievance  so  fully  as  the  people  hoped. 
So  in  Oxfordshire  and  Devonshire  they  rose 
again,  and  also  in  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire."' 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  Devonshire  that  the 
religious  cry  was  first  raised.  Here  the  commons, 
besides  "  Humphrey  Arundel,  Esq.,  governor  of 
the  Mount,"  and  other  laymen,  had  for  their 
captains  a  number  of  Popish  priests,  by  whose 
"instigation  and  pricking  forward"  they  are 
said  to  have  been  chiefly  excited  and  directed  in 
their  proceedings.  Their  rising  began  on  the 
10th  of  June,  on  which  day  they  assembled  in 
armed  array  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000 
men.     "  At  court,"  says  Burnet,  "  it  was  hoped 


'  See  a  long  and  interesting  letter  remonstrating  with  Somer- 
set on  the  course  he  had  taken  in  this  instance,  from  his  friend 
Paget,  then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  in  Strype'a 
Ecdei.  Mem.  vi.  419-427.  The  writer  points  out,  in  strong  terms, 
the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  protector's  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
does  not  spare  some  explicit  enougli  allusions  to  liis  moiiTcs. 
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this  liiigbt  be  as  easily  dispersed  as  the  other 
risings  were;  but  the  23rotector  was  against  run- 
ning into  extremities,  and  so  did  not  move  so 
speedily  as  the  thing  required."  At  last,  after 
the  rebels  had  sat  down  before  Exeter,  and  had 
begun  to  assault  that  city,  Lord  Eussell  was  sent 
to  encounter  them  with  a  small  force ;  but  either 
he  found  them  in  too  great  strength  to  be  pru- 
dently attacked,  or  he  was  restrained  by  his  in- 
structions from  adopting  decisive  measures,  and, 
keeping  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  insur- 
gent camp,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready  to 
receive  any  complaints  they  had  to  make,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  the  council.  On  this,  Arundel 
and  his  followers  drew  up  their  demands,  first  in 
seven,  and  afterwards  iu  fifteen  articles;  the  most 
material  points  of  which  were,  that  all  the  decrees 
of  the  general  councils  should  be  ob.served  ;  that 
the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles  should  be  again  put 
in  force  ;  that  the  mass  should  be  in  Latin  ;  tiiat 
the  sacrament  should  be  hanged  up  and  wor- 
shipped, and  that  those  who  refused  to  worship 
it  should  suffer  as  heretics ;  that  the  sacrament 
should  only  be  given  to  the  people  at  Easter,  and 
in  one  kind  ;  that  holy  bread,  holy  water,  and 
palms  .should  be  again  used,  and  that  images 
should  be  set  up,  with  all  the  other  ancient  cere- 
monies; that  the  priests  should  "sing  or  say, 
with  an  audible  voice,  God's  service  in  the  choir 
of  the  parish  churches,  and  not  God's  service  to 
be  set  forth  like  a  Christmas  play"  (so  they  e.x- 
press  their  notion  of  the  new  Liturgy);  that  all 
preachers  in  their  sermons,  and  i)rie3ta  in  the 
mass,  should  jjray  for  the  souls  in  purgatory; 
that  the  Bible  should  be  called  in  ;  that  Cardinal 
Pole  should  be  made  one  of  the  king's  council; 
that  every  gentleman  shoulil  be  allowed  only  one 
servant  for  every  100  marks  of  yearly  rent  that 
belonged  to  him;  that  the  half  of  the  church 
lands  should  be  given  back  to  two  of  the  chief  ab- 
beys in  every  county;  and,  finally,  that  other  grie- 
vances, more  particuhu'ly  affecting  themselves, 
should  be  redressed,  as  the  king  should  be  ad- 
vised by  Arundel  and  the  mayor  of  Bodmin,  for 
whom  they  desired  a  safe-conduct.  These  arti- 
cles, which  certainly  do  savour  of  priestly  inspi- 
ration, were  transmitted  to  the  council,  at  whose 
command  Cranmer,  whose  department  they  seemed 
principally  to  concern,  drew  up  a  formal  and  ela- 
borate reply  to  them,  iu  which  they  were  not 
only  rejected  in  the  mass,  but  sevendly  argued 
against  as  contrary  to  right  reason  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  insurgents  then  reduced  their  de- 
mands to  eight  articles,  being,  iu  substance,  a 
selection  from  their  former  propositions,  with  the 
addition  of  one,  which  it  is  stniuge  should  have 
been  omitted  in  the  first  instance,  insisting 
that  priests  should  "live  chaste  without  mai-- 
riage."      To  tliese  a  long  and  eloquent  answer 


was  sent  in  the  king's  own  name.  Edward  was 
made  to  begin  by  dilating  in  strong  and  large 
terms,  but  still  in  the  tone  of  persuasion,  upon 
the  greatness  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  ob- 
ligation that  lay  upon  the  subject  to  yield  it  all 
obedience.  Some  parts  of  the  exposition  he  gave 
of  the  kingly  office  are  curious  and  characteris- 
tic. The  rebels  had  proposed  that  the  settle- 
ment to  be  then  made  should  stand  till  the  king 
was  of  full  age.  In  demonstration  of  the  folly 
of  this  notion,  Edward  informs  them  that,  al- 
though "as  a  natural  man  and  creature  of  God," 
he  had  youth,  and  by  his  sufferance  should  have 
age,  yet  as  a  king  he  had  no  difference  of  yeai-s." 
They  are  afterwards  asked  to  consider  the  folly 
they  were  committing  in  making  it  necessary 
that  their  king  should  spend  that  force  upon 
them  which  he  had  meant  to  bestow  upon  their 
foreign  enemies — "  to  make  a  conquest  of  our 
own  people,  which  otherwise  should  have  been  of 
the  whole  realm  of  Scotland."  The  message  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  "all  penned,"  as  Burnet  de- 
scribes it,  "in  a  high  threatening  style,"  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that  it  rises  to  that  at  the  close. 
"  If  ye  provoke  us  further,"  it  concludes,  "  we 
swear  by  the  living  God,  ye  shall  feel  the  power 
of  the  same  God  in  our  sword,  which  how  mighty 
it  is,  no  suV)ject  knoweth;  how  puissant  it  is, 
no  private  man  can  judge;  how  mortal,  no  Eng- 
lishman dare  think."  But  the  rebels,  who  by 
this  time  had  been  a  whole  month  in  arms — for 
the  paper  is  dated  the  8th  of  July — were  neither 
to  be  moved  by  its  threats  nor  by  its  reasonings. 
The  citizens  of  Exeter,  however,  pei-sisted  in 
keeping  their  gates  shut  against  them,  although 
from  the  closeness  with  which  they  were  belea- 
guered, they  were  at  length  reduced  to  the  most 
distressing  extremities.  The  rebels  were  pro- 
vided with  ordnance,  which  they  planted  ;igainst 
the  several  gates  of  the  town;  and  eventually 
they  burned  the  gates,  and  "  broke  up  the  pij>es 
and  conduits,  as  well  for  the  taking  away  of  the 
water  coming  to  the  city,  as  also  to  have  the  lead  to 
serve  for  their  shot  and  pellets."  On  this  the  citi- 
zens erected  riuuparts  within  the  openings  thus 
made,  which  were  foimd  much  more  effective  for 
defence  than  the  wooden  gates  could  have  been. 
The  besiegers  next  attemi)ted  to  undermine  the 
walls ;  but  in  this  also  they  were  foiled  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  citizens,  who,  having  discovered  the 
trains,  made  them  useless  by  deluging  them  with 
water.  One  great  ditticulty  that  the  magistrates 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  existence  of  a  power- 
ful Popish  faction  among  the  inhabitants.  These 
having  been  prevented  b}'  the  authorities  from 
admitting  the  rebels,  endeavoured,  by  many  ))ri- 
vate  communications  and  stratagems,  to  favour 
their  enterprise,  and  counteract  the  efforts  that 
were   made  to  oppo.se    them.      And,   what   was 
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still  more  jaerplexing,  a  division  at  one  time 
broke  out  in  the  Protestant  party,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adojjted  between  two  of  then-  leaders, 
John  Courtenay  and  Barnard  Duffield,  which 
rose  to  great  violence.  Want  of  victuals  also  at 
length  began  to  pinch  them,  so  that  while  the 
citizens  were  reduced  to  loaves  of  bran  and  other 
unsavouiy  trash,  the  j^risoners  in  the  jail  were 
forced  to  feed  upon  horseflesh.  All  this  while 
Lord  Eussell  had  been  prevented  from  taking 
any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  place  by  the 
extraordinary  neglect  or  procrastination  of  the 
government,  which,  full  of  the  conceit  of  pulling 
down  the  rebels  by  manifestoes  or  sermons,  would 
neither  send  him  a  reinforcement  of  men  nor  any 
other  supplies.  When  he  sent  Sir  Peter  Carew 
to  the  court,  that  gallant  person,  who  had  acted 
with  great  promptitude  and  decision  at  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  revolt,  and  would  probably 
have  suppressed  it  at  once  if  he  had  received 
any  support  fi'om  the  government,  was  absurdly 
charged  by  Somerset  with  having  been  the  sole 
occasion  of  it,  the  ready  tongue  of  Rich,  the  chan- 
celloi",  echoing  his  patron's  accusation.  Russell 
having  long  looked  for  the  supplies  in  vain,  "  was 
daily  more  and  more  forsaken  of  such  of  the 
common  people  as  at  the  first  served  and  offered 
their  service  unto  him.  And  having  but  a  very 
small  guard  about  him,  he  lived  in  more  fear 
than  he  was  feared."  At  last  some  money  was 
obtained  by  cei'tain  merchants  of  Exeter,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  camp,  pledging  their  cre- 
dit to  those  of  Bristol,  Lynn,  Taunton,  and  other 
towns.  By  this  time  the  rebels  were  actually  on 
their  march  to  attack  the  king's  troops,  which 
were  now  stationed  at  Honitou;  but  Eussell, 
whose  spirits  were  raised  by  the  su2:)ply  of  money, 
on  hearing  of  their  advance,  marched  forth  to 
oppose  them,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Pen- 
nington bridge,  where  the  rebels,  in  the  end,  sus- 
tained a  complete  overthrow.  Shortly  after.  Lord 
Gray,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  band  of  300 
Italian  infantry  under  Spinola,  at  last  arrived 
from  the  capital,  and,  thus  strengthened,  Russell 
marched  upon  Exeter;  and,  after  defeating  the 
rebels  in  another  engagement,  effected  his  en- 
trance into  the  famished  city  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, and  raised  the  siege,  which  had  now  lasted 
five  weeks.  Before  this  success  was  achieved, 
however,  a  deplorable  affair  happened.  Lord 
Gray,  espying  a  multitude  assembled  on  a  height, 
by  whom  he  apprehended  that  he  might  be  at- 
tacked, ordered  the  prisoners  he  had  already 
taken — of  whom  the  number  was  very  consider- 
able— to  be  all  killed,  which  was  done  imme- 
diately, every  man  despatching  those  he  had  in 
charge.  The  dispersion  of  the  insurgents  was 
followed  by  the  same  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 


royal  army,  as  if  they  had  put  to  route  a  foreign 
enemy  in  his  own  country;  "for  the  whole  coun- « 
try  was  then  put  to  the  spoil,  and  every  soldier 
sought  for  his  best  profit."  Gibbets  were  also 
set  up  in  various  places,  on  which  great  imm- 
bers  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  rebellion  were 
hanged.  Others,  and  especially  Arundel,  the 
chief  captain,  were  carried  to  London,  and  there 
executed.  It  was  reckoned  that  about  4000  in 
all  perished,  by  the  sword  or  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  of  those  engaged  in  this  Devonshire 
insurrection. 

"  About  the  same  time,"  continues  the  clu'oni- 
cler,  "  that  this  rebellion  began  in  the  west,  the 
like  disordered  hurles  were  attempted  in  Ox- 
fordshire and  Buckinghamshire  ;  but  they  were 
speedily  suppressed  by  the  Lord  Gray  of  Wil- 
ton." Elsewhere,  also,  both  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  similar  attempts 
were  made,  and  many  disorders  committed;  but 
the  only  other  quarter  where  the  commotion 
rose  to  a  serious  height  was  in  Norfolk.  The 
Norfolk  rebellion  assumed  a  character  altogether 
different  from  that  of  Devonshire,  the  complaints 
and  demands  of  the  people  running,  not  at  all, 
or  very  little,  upon  religion,  but  chiefly  upon 
grievances  affecting  their  worldly  condition  and 
points  of  temporal  politics.  They  wei-e  first 
roused  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  by  the 
rumours  of  what  bad  been  done  by  the  commons 
of  Kent  in  throwing  down  ditches  and  hedges, 
and  opening  inclosures.  The  first  general  rising 
of  the  people  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  at 
Wymoudham  or  Windham,  about  six  miles  from 
Norwich,  on  occasion  of  a  public  play,  "  which 
play  had  been  accustomed  yearly  to  be  kept  in 
that  town,  continuing  for  the  space  of  one  night 
and  one  day  at  the  least."  They  began,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Kentish  men,  by  throwing  down  the 
ditches  (or  dikes)  around  inclosures;  and,  while 
they  were  thus  employed,  it  is  said  that  "  one 
John  Flowerdew  of  Hethei'set,  gentleman,  find- 
ing himself  grieved  with  the  casting  down  of 
some  ditches,  came  unto  some  of  the  rebels,  and 
gave  to  them  forty  pence  to  cast  down  the  fences 
of  an  inclosure  belonging  to  Robert  Ket,  alias 
Knight,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham,  which  they 
did."'  The  tanner,  however,  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  gentleman  at  this  sort  of  work : 
he  without  difficulty  induced  the  same  mob  that 
had  torn  down  his  fences  to  accompany  him  the 
next  morning  to  certain  pasture  grounds  belong- 
ing to  Flowerdew,  which  were  also  surrounded 
with  hedges  and  ditches.  Flowerdew  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  withdraw,  but  he  could  not 
rule  or  extinguish  the  flame  so  easily  as  he  had 
blown  it  up.  "  Ket,  being  a  man  hardy  and  forward 

'  Ket,  though  a  tanner,  was  wealthy,  and  the  owner  of  several 
manors  in  the  coimty  of  Norfolk.— Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.  ii.  281 
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to  any  desperate  attempt  that  should  be  taken 
•in  hand,  was  straight  entered  into  such  estimation 
with  the  commons  thus  assembled  together  in 
rebellious  wise,  that  his  will  was  accomplished  ; 
and  so  those  hedges  and  ditches  belonging  to  the 
pasture  grounds  of  Mr.  Flowerdew  were  thrown 
down  and  made  plain.  Hereupon  was  Ket  cho- 
sen to  be  their  captain  and  ringleader,  who,  being 
I'esolved  to  set  all  on  six  and  seven,  willed  them 
to  be  of  good  comfort,  and  to  follow  him  in  de- 
fence of  their  common  liberty,  being  ready  in 
the  commonwealth's  cause,  to  hazard  both  life 
and  goods."  By  accessions  from  all  parts  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  the  rioters,  thus  provided  with 
a  suitable  leader,  rapidly  increased,  till  "  there 
were  assembled  together  into  Ket's  camp  to  the 
number  of  16,000  ungracious  unthrifts,  who,  by 
the  advice  of  their  captiiins,  fortified  themselves, 
and  made  provision  of  artillery,  powder,  and 
other  habiliments,  which  they  fetched  out  of 
ships,  gentlemen's  houses,  and  other  places  where 
any  was  to  be  found;  and  withal  spoiled  the 
country  of  all  the  cattle,  riches,  and  coin  on  which 
they  might  lay  hands." ' 

As  time  passed  and  nothing  wr..s  done  to 
jjut  them  down,  the  congregated  multitude  of 
course  gi-ew  more  audacious,  and  ])roceeded  to 
woi*se  outrages.  From  spoiling  the  gentry  of  their 
goods,  they  proceeded  to  seize  their  j)ei-3ons,  and 
to  carry  them  off  prisonei-s  to  their  camp.  •  "To 
conclude,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  they  grew  to  such 
unmeasurable  disorder,  that  they  would  not  in 
many  things  obey  neither  their  general  captain, 
nor  any  of  their  governors,  but  ran  headlong  into 
all  kind  of  mischief ;  and  made  such  spoil  of  vic- 
tuals which  they  brought  out  of  the  country  ad- 
joining unto  their  camp,  that  within  few  days  they 
consumed  (besitlea  great  number  of  beeves)  2(),(X)0 
muttons,  also  swans,  geese,  hens,  ca)>ons,  ducks, 
and  other  fowls,  so  many  as  they  might  lay  hands 
upon.  And,  furthermore,  they  spai-ed  not  to 
break  into  jiarks,  and  kill  what  deer  they  could.'" 
Meanwhile,  the  government  stood  by,  and  for  the 
space  of  nearly  a  month  allowed  the  insurrection 
to  grow  and  prosper  undisturbed.  At  last,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  a  herald  came  from  the  council 
to  the  rebel  camp,  "and  prouoimced  there,  before 
all  the  nniltitude,  with  loud  voice,  a  free  pardon 
to  all  that  would  depart  to  their  homes,  and 
laying  jiside  their  armour,  give  over  tlieir  trai- 
torous begun  enterprise."  But  the  only  effect  of 
his  offer  seems  to  have  been  to  draw  off  some  of 
the  better  sort,  who  had  only  joined  the  mob 
fiom  compulsion  or  feai-,  and  who  now  saw  some 
prospect  of  being  protected  bj*  the  government. 
Ket  himself,  and  the  great  mass  of  his  followers, 
kept  their  attitude  of  deliance,  or  at  least  of  re- 
fusal to  submit,  dechu-ing  that  they  needed  no 
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pardon,  since  they  had  done  nothing  but  what 
belonged  to  the  duty  of  true  subjects.  They  even 
forced  their  way  into  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
caiTied  off  to  theu-  camp  all  the  guns,  artillery, 
and  ammunition  they  could  find  in  it.  When 
the  herald  made  another  proclamation  at  the  mar- 
ket-place there,  repeating  the  former  offer,  but 
threatening  death  to  all  who  should  not  imme- 
diately accept  the  king's  pardon,  they  bade  him 
get  him  thence  with  a  mischief ;  for  they  made 
no  account  of  such  manner  of  mercy.  After  this, 
every  day  swelled  the  number  of  Ket's  followei"s. 
The  herald's  report  con^^nced  Somerset  and  the 
council  that  they  would  never  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion by  proclamations;  and  then,  at  last,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  against  the  Norfolk  tanner  a 
force  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  under  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  together  with  "a  small  band  of 
Italians  (also  mounted),  under  the  leading  of  a 
captain  named  Malatesta."  The  marquis  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Norwich,  which, 
in  the  fii-st  instance,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  of 
the  rebels;  but  the  next  day  they  forced  their  way 
back,  drove  out  the  king's  troops,  killing  the 
Lord  Sheffield  and  many  other  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  taking  many  others  prisonei-s  ;  and  finished 
their  exploit  by  jilundering  and  setting  fire  to 
the  city.  Noi-thampton,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
beaten  force,  made  all  haste  to  London.  It  was 
now  seen  by  the  council  that  the  business  must 
V)e  set  about  in  another  fashion :  an  army  of 
about  6000  men  was  in  readiness  to  serve  in  the 
w.'u*  in  the  north:  and  "hereupon  that  noble 
chieftain  and  valiant  Earl  of  Warwick,  lately 
before  apjwinted  to  have  gone  against  the  Scots 
and  Frenchmen  into  Scotland,  was  called  back 
and  commanded  to  take  upon  him  the  conduc- 
tion of  this  army  against  the  Norfolk  rebels.'"^ 
Warwick  with  some  difficulty  forced  his  way  into 
Norwich;  but  the  incessiiut  attacks  of  the  rebel*;, 
and  in  part  also,  as  it  should  appear,  his  insuffi- 
cient supj)lies  of  ammunition,  had  made  his  posi- 
tion almost  desperate,  when  he  was  relieved  by 
the  arrival,  on  the  26th  of  August,  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  1400  lansquenets.  Tlie  next  day  he 
marched  out,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
descended  from  the  hill,  and  were  encamped  in 
a  valley  called  Dussingdale,  he  had  the  foi-tune  to 
achieve  an  easy  and  decisive  victory.  The  rebels, 
at  the  fii-st  chai-ge  of  the  king's  horse,  turned 
round  and  fled,  Ket,  their  great  captain,  or  king, 
;\s  he  eddied  himself,  being,  according  to  the  chr(>- 
nicler,  one  of  the  foremost,  and  gallojang  away  <'is 
fast  as  his  horse  would  bear  him.  The  chief 
slaughter  was  in  the  pui-suit,  which  w;\s  continued 
for  three  or  four  miles;  the  several  clusters  of 


'  From  a  ducument  which  Strrpe  has  printed,  Ecde*.  Mem. 
ii.  2S3,  it  appears  tliat  Somerset  himself  was,  in  the  first  inirtanoe. 
.'\ppnint«<l  to  command  the  eijiedition  H^ainst  the  reViels. 
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the  unresisting  multitude,  as  tliey  were  succes- 
sively overtaken,  were  shorn  down  in  heaps.  It 
was  reckoned  that  the  number  of  dead  bodies  left 
on  the  ground  exceeded  3500.  This  bloody  day 
put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  Ket,  abandoning  or 
deserted  by  all  his  late  followers  and  subjects, 
was  the  next  day  found  concealed  in  a  barn,  and 
forthwith  brought  to  Norwich.  The  executions 
were  not  numerous;  nine  of  the  ringleaders  were 
hanged  upon  the  nine  branches  of  the  "Oak  of 
Reformation;"  a  few  others  were  drawn,  hanged, 
and  quartered,  and  their  heads  and  limbs  set  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  Ket  him- 
self and  his  brother  William,  after  being  carried 
to  London  and  consigned  to  the  Tower,  where 
they  were  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  ti-eason, 
were  sent  back  to  Norfolk,  and  there  hung  in 
chains — the  one  on  the  top  of  Norwich  Castle, 
the  other  on  Windham  steeple. 

In  the  north  also,  as  well  as  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  same  spirit  of  insurrection  broke  out 
among  the  people,  but  their  rising  was  checked 
before  it  became  general  by  the  apprehension  of 
their  leaders,  and  by  the  discouraging  failure  of 
the  similar  attemj^ts  made  in  other  quarters  of 
the  kingdom;  for  the  Yorkshire  men  were  some- 
what later  in  stirring  than  their  countrymen  in 
Devonshire  and  Norfolk.  In  Yorkshire  the  s^jirit 
of  attachment  to  the  old  religion,  which  animated 
the  people  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  seems  to  have 
been  combined  w^ith  the  same  levelling  notions 
that  formed  the  principal  incentive  to  the  rebel- 
lion in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  Yorksliire 
insurgents  had  assembled  in  force  to  the  number 
of  above  3000  men,  and  had  committed  some  mur- 
ders and  other  grievous  outrages,  before  they 
were  put  down  and  dispersed. 

A  revolt  of  the  labouring  against  the  wealthier 
classes  was  jirobably  never  attempted  in  any 
country  in  circumstances  apparently  more  favour- 
able for  its  success  than  those  which  the  present 
state  of  England  presented.  The  king  was  a 
minor,  and  the  government  a  singularly  weak 
one ;  the  country  was  entangled  in  a  foreign  war, 
as  well  as  torn  by  internal  factions ;  economical 
difficulties  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  new 
and  imperfectly  settled  institutions ;  all  things 
on  the  side  of  authority,  in  short,  were  unusually 
exposed  and  enervated :  on  the  other  side  there 
was  all  the  strength,  if  not  of  real  grievances,  of 
what  was  the  same  thing,  deep-seated  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  resentment,  and,  if  not  of 
actual  combination,  at  least  of  simultaneous  ac- 
tion, and  of  a  diffusion  of  the  insui  rectionary 
spirit  which,  in  respect  of  the  mass  of  the  com- 
monalty, might  be  called  national  or  universal. 
There  was  also  much  sympathy  on  the  part  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  with  one  of 
the  princijml  sustaining  elements  of  the  insur- 


rection— the  aversion  to  the  innovations  in  reli- 
gion; and,  indeed,  upon  this  common  ground  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  of  the  wealthier 
or  more  educated  classes,  lauded  proprietors,  and 
Pojiish  priests,  met  and  joined  the  insurgent  la- 
bourers, and  became  their  counsellors  and  leaders. 
That  with  all  these  advantages  the  attempt  should 
have  nevertheless  so  signally  failed — been,  not 
without  some  trouble,  indeed,  but  yet  so  speedily 
and  so  completely  put  down — affords  an  imjiressive 
lesson  of  the  hopelessness,  in  almost  any  circum- 
stances, of  a  contest  of  force  waged  by  the  class 
whose  only  strength  is  its  numbers  against  the 
classes  wielding  the  property,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  established  authority  of  a  country. 

All  this  time  the  war  had  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  Scotland,  though  with  little  activity 
on  either  side,  and  no  very  important  results;  for 
the  English  government  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  at  home  to  be 
able  to  strike  any  great  blow;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  considerable  falling  off  had  taken  place 
in  the  cordiality  of  the  Scots  and  their  French 
allies,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  which  the  French 
king  had  in  pushing  operations  with  any  extra- 
ordinaiy  vigour.  Henry  had  attained  his  main 
object  for  the  present  by  getting  the  infant  queen 
into  his  hands ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  de- 
parture could  hardly  fail  in  some  degree  to  open 
the  eyes  of  her  subjects  to  considerations  to  which 
the  impetuosity  of  their  feelings  had  till  now 
blinded  them,  and  to  awaken  some  reflections 
not  of  a  kind  to  put  them  in  very  good  humour, 
either  with  their  insinuating  and  dexterous  allies 
or  with  themselves.  Both  the  nation  and  the 
government  now  began  to  complain  loudly  of  the 
insolence  of  D'Esse  and  his  soldiers;  nor  did  their 
mutual  dislike  vent  itself  merely  in  words.  A 
short  time  before  the  French  commander's  last 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Haddington,  a  most 
serious  fray  had  happened  between  some  of  his 
men  and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the 
provost,  or  chief  magistrate,  and  his  son,  and  a 
considerable  niimber  more  of  the  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  killed  in  the 
streets  by  the  foreigners.'  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1548  some  English  ships  arrived  in  the 
Forth,  and  took  and  fortified  the  small  isle  of 
Inchkeith,  but  it  was  gallantly  attacked  and  reco- 
vered by  the  French,  after  they  had  held  it  only 
sixteen  days.  The  English  were  also  driven  out 
of  Jedburgh;  the  castles  of  Hume  and  Fernihurst 
were  retaken;  and  the  French  made  an  inroad 
across  the  Borders,  from  which  they  returned  with 
300  prisoners  and  a  great  quantity  of  booty.  These 
successes,  however,  did  not  make  D'Esse  more 
popular  with  the  Scots.  According  to  Burnet, "  the 
queen-mother  and  the  governor  had  made  great 
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complaints  of  him  at  the  court  of  France,  that  he 
put  the  nation  to  vast  charge  to  little  purpose,  so 
that  he  was  more  uneasy  to  his  friends  than  his 
enemies;  and  his  last  disorder  at  Edinburgh  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  raised  the  insolence  of  the 
French  soldiers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  alien- 
ated and  inflamed  the  people,  that  unless  another 
were  sent  to  command,  who  should  govern  more 
mildly,  there  might  be  great  danger  of  a  defection 
of  the  whole  kingdom."  In  consequence,  D'Esse 
was  recalled,  and  the  command  of  the  Fi-ench 
forces  in  Scotland  given  to  Marshal  Termes.'  In 
the  course  of  the  present  year  (1549)  the  Scots  re- 
covered, by  force  of  arms,  both  Fast  Castle,  in  the 
south, and  the  more  important  fortress  of  Broughty 
Castle,  in  the  north.  Haddington  was  once  more 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  Earl 
of  Rutland,  newly  appointed  one  of  the  wardens 
of  the  marches  in  the  room  of  Lord  Gray  ;  but  it 
v/as,  notwithstanding,  eventually  found  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  that  town.'  Before  this  war 
against  England  had  been  declared  by  the  French 
king,  he  had  already  led  an  ai-my  into  the  Bou- 
lognois,  and  with  little  difficulty  made  himself 
master  of  the  forts  of  Selaques,  Ambleteuse, 
Newcastle,  Blackness,  and  others  there.  He  after- 
wards .sat  down  before  Boulogne;  and  though  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  the  camp  slackened 
their  operations,  and  the  coming  ou  of  winter 
finally  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege,  the  French 
succeeded  in  completely  shutting  up  the  English 
within  the  town;  and  as  they  had  in  their  lianda 
all  the  neighbouring  forts,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  place  would  fall  as  soon  as  the 
season  should  permit  it  to  be  reinvested. 

For  some  time  past,  since  the  scheme  of  the 
Scottish  marriage  was  become  impracticable,  the 
protector  had  been  desirous  to  make  peace  both 
with  Scotland  and  France,  and  he  was  now  will- 
ing to  agi'ee  to  suiTender  Boulogne  to  Henry  for 
a  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  facilitate  that  ar- 
rangement. It  is  probable  that  the  last-men- 
tioned measure,  however  really  wise  and  prudent, 
would  not  have  had  the  national  voice  in  its 
favour;  at  any  rate,  Somerset,  in  this  instance, 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  council, 
who  unanimously  rt'monstrated  against  the  pro- 
posal as  fraught  with  the  deepest  dishonour,  their 
consciousness  of  having  the  popular  feeling  on 
their  side  having  apparently  emboldened  them 
to  assume  a  more  spii-ited  tone  than  usual. 

The  storm  was  now  fast  gathering  around  the 
head  of  the  protector  which  was  to  throw  him  to 
the  ground.  The  series  of  military  losses  and 
unsuccessful  operations  in  Scotland  and  France 


'  BranWme  8.15-8  that  D'Esse  request«<i  leave  of  the  king  to 
return  l)ome,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  janr.dice  he  had  caught 
iu  Scotland. —  Kim  (Uh  Grandt  Capitaina  FranfoU. 
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raised  a  mass  of  dissatisfaction.  His  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  indeed,  in  ever}*thing  ex- 
cept in  the  advancement  of  the  alterations  in  re- 
ligion— and  there  nothing  had  yet  been  securely 
settled,  and  whatever  had  been  done,  or  attemp- 
ted, was,  to  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  the  very 
reverse  of  acceptable — had  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, little  else  than  a  continued  course  of  blun- 
dering and  misfortune.  If  disaster  and  disgrace 
had  attended  the  national  arms  abroad,  at  home 
the  kingdom  had  been  involved  in  all  the  confu- 
sion and  misery  of  civil  war.  Even  the  reputa- 
tion that  was  to  be  gained  in  the  contest  of  arras 
with  the  rebels  he  had  left  to  be  gathered  by 
othei's— and  of  all  others  by  the  very  man  by 
whose  military  talents  he  had  already  scarcely 
escaped  from  being  outshone  on  the  only  occasion 
he  had  had  of  distingiiishing  himself  in  that  way 
since  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
From  the  moment  of  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, the  protector  had  almost  an  avowed  rival 
and  competitor  for  the  supreme  power  in  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Warwick's  instigator,  again, 
is  affirmed  by  Burnet  to  have  been  the  ex-chan- 
cellor Southampton,  who,  although  brought  back, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  the  council,  "had  not,"  says 
the  right  reverend  historian,  "laid  dowai  his  se- 
cret hatred  of  the  protector,  but  did  all  he  could 
to  make  a  party  against  him."  In  other  quartei-s, 
the  wily  ex-chancellor,  from  a  memory  stored 
with  personal  and  party  injuries,  would  bring 
out,  to  undermine  his  old  enemy,  each  dubious 
or  discreditable  passage  of  his  career,  as  suited 
the  occasion,  or  the  temper  and  position  of  the 
parties  he  addressed.  Above  all,  to  the  gene- 
rality, and  to  those  even  whose  interests  attached 
them  to  the  maintenance  of  the  protector's  autho- 
rity, he  would  appeal  with  the  blood-curdling 
qiiestion,  What  friendship,  when  his  ambition 
stood  m  the  way,  could  any  expect  from  a  man 
who  had  no  pity  on  his  own  brother  ?  The  old 
nobility  had  hated  Somereet  from  the  first,  as  an 
upstart,  and  as  one  who  laboured  to  build  his 
gi'eatness  on  their  depression,  and  on  the  general 
subversion  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  with 
which  they  were  identified.  But  the  arrogance 
with  which  he  had  borne  himself  disgusted  many 
others,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  this  class, 
with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  and  made 
him  bitter  and  jiowerful  enemies  on  all  hands. 
The  very  men  wlio  had  chiefly  aided  in  making 
him  what  he  was,  finding  their  services  requited 
only  with  his  endeavoui-s  to  kick  down  the  pro])s 
upon  which  he  had  risen,  had,  for  the  most  part, 
in  their  heai-ts,  if  not  openly,  fallen  off  from  him : 
and  even  in  the  council  there  was  scarcely  a  mem- 
ber upon  whose  attachment  he  could  count,  ex- 
cept his  friends  Paget  and  Cranmer.  Nor  hat! 
his  late  conduct  even  advance<l  him  in  the  regard 
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of  the  multitude,  whose  voices  he  had  always 
shown  himself  so  anxious  to  secure.  Even  his 
darling  popularity  must  have  suffered  no  little 
diminution  by  the  state  to  which  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  brought  by  his  adminis- 
tration both  at  home  and  abroad.  Then  his  as- 
sumption and  rapacity  were  every  day  becoming 
more  inordinate  and  glaring,  and  had  now  reached 
a  height  that  shocked  the  i^ublic  sense  of  decency 
as  well  as  of  justice.  Burnet  admits  that  "many 
bishops  and  cathedrals  had  resigned  many  manors 
to  him  for  obtaining  his  favour."  He  had  got  a 
patent,  it  seems,  authorizing  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  such  church  lands,  on  pretence  of  reward- 
ing him  for  his  services  in  the  Scottish  war — in 
which  patent,  by  tlie  by,  drawn  up  of  course  by 
his  own  directions,  the  vain  man  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  styled  "Duke  of  Somerset  hy  the  grace 
of  Ood^  as  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign  prince.  It 
was  also  said,  Burnet  tells  us,  that  many  of  the 
chantry  lands  had  been  sold  to  his  friends  at  easy 
rates,  for  which  it  was  concluded  he  had  great 
presents.  But  the  most  obtrusive  exhibition  he 
made  at  once  of  his  vanity  and  of  his  grasping 
and  unscrupulous  practice  of  api^ropriation,  was 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  palace  for  liimself  in 
London — the  same  that  has  bequeathed  his  name 
to  the  present  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand, 
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Somerset  Place,  froiu  the  River. — From  a  print  by  Hollar. 


which  stands  on  the  site  that  it  occupied.  Not 
only  did  the  rise  of  this  vast  and  splendid  pile 
expose  its  owner  to  the  reflection,  "that  when  the 
king  was  engaged  in  such  wars,  and  when  Lon- 
don was  much  disordered  by  the  plague  that  had 
been  in  it  for  some  months,  he  was  then  bringing 
architects  from  Italy,  and  designing  such  a  palace 
as  had  not  been  seen  in  England  ;"'  men's  indig- 

'  Burnet. 
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nation  was  excited  by  many  arbitrary  exertions 
of  power,  in  violation  both  of  public  and  of  pri- 
vate rights,  to  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resort 
in  rearing  this  superb  monument  of  his  greatness. 
Besides  compelling  three  bishops  to  surrender  to 
hiiu  their  episcopal  mansions,  he  had  removed 
altogether  a  parish  chvu'ch  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  plans,  and  had  not  only  pulled  down 
many  other  religious  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  sake  of  their  materials,  but  had, 
with  barbarous  recklessness,  defaced  and  broken 
to  pieces  the  ancient  monuments  they  contained, 
and  even  irreverently  removed  and  scattered  the 
bones  of  the  dead.  It  was  impossible  that  such 
proceedings  should  not  expose  the  protector's  Pro- 
testantism to  the  imputation  of  being  at  least  as 
profitable  as  it  was  conscientious. 

During  all  the  month  of  September  (1549) 
there  were  great  heats  in  the  council;  the  enemies 
of  the  protector  now  no  longer  shrunk  from 
sjDeaking  out,  and  avowing  their  determination 
to  strip  him  of  his  exorbitant  power.  By  the 
beginning  of  October  the  quarrel  had  arisen  al- 
most to  a  contest  of  arms.  "The  council,"  says 
the  graphic  account  given  by  the  king  in  his 
journal,  "about  nineteen  of  them,  were  gatiiered 
in  London,  thinking  to  meet  witli  the  lord-pro- 
tector, and  to  make  him  amend  some  of  his  dis- 
orders. He,  fearing  his  state, 
caused  the  secretary,  in  my 
-,  name,    to     be     sent    (from 

~i  Hampton  Court,  where  Ed- 

^■"-="  '""";  ward  then  was,  along  with 

'""'""       "1',.     Somerset,  Cranmer,  and  Pa- 
-  -     get)  to  the  lords  (of  the  coun- 
'  ;    cil  in  London),  to  know  from 
what    cause   they  gathered 
their  powers  together  ;  and 
if  they  meant  to  talk  with 
him,  that  they  should  come 
in  a  peaceable  manner.    The 
next  morning,  being  the  6th 
of  October,  and  Saturday,  he 
commanded  the  armour  to 
be  brought  down  out  of  the 
armouiy  of  Hampton  Court 
— about   500    harnesses,    to 
arm  both  his  and  my  men, 
with  all  the  gates  of  the  house 
to  be  rampired,  people  to  be 
raised:  people  came  abundantly  to  the  house." 
While  the  protector  was  making  these  prepara- 
tions at  Hampton  Court,  Warwick  and  the  other 
lords  of  the  council  were  assembled  at  Ely  Place, 
in  London,  from  which  they  despatched  orders 
for  the  attendance  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  of  tlie  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  all  of  whom 
appeared  and  consented  to  submit  to  their  orders. 
They  also  wrote  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
HI 
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the  different  parts  of  the   kingdom,  informing 
them  of  their  designs  and  motives.    "  That  night," 
continues  the  king,  "  with  all  the  people,  at  nine 
or  ten  of  the  clock  of  the  night,  I  went  to  Wind- 
sor, and  there  was  Avatch  and  ward  ke}jt  every 
night."     In  point  of  fact,  Edward  was  carried  to 
Windsor  by  his  uncle,  with  an  escort  of  500  men, 
both  Crauraer  and  Paget  accompanying  them. 
Somerset's  first  impulse  was  to  set  his  enemies  at 
defiance;  besides  surrounding  himself  with  an 
armed  force,  as  here  related,  and  securing  the 
king's  person,  before  leaving  Hampton  Court  he 
wi-ote  to  his  friend  Lord  Russell,  who  was  still 
in  the  west  country,  calling  upon  him  to  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  the  king's  majesty  in  his  castle 
of  Whidsor.'     But  this  bold  resolution  speedily 
evaporated;  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  council 
at  London,  informing  them,  that,  provided  they 
intended  no  hurt  to  the  king's  majesty's  person, 
touching  all  other  private  matters  they  w^ould 
find  him  disposed  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  con- 
ditions they  might  require.     The  council  must 
have  seen  from  this  humble — almost  suppliant — 
communication  that  the  late  dictator  lay  at  their 
feet.     They  took  no  notice  of  his  proposal  for 
an  accommodation,  but,  proceeding  to  the  lord- 
mayor's  house,  there  drew  up  and  forthwith  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  enumerat- 
ing their  several  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  "malicious  and  evil  government"  of  the  lord- 
protector — the  late  sedition  of  which  he  had  been 
the  occasion — the  losses  in  Fi-ance — his  ambition 
and  seeking  of  his  own  glory,  ":\3  appeared  by 
his  building  of  most  sumptuous  and  costly  build- 
ings, and  specially  in  the  time  <>f  the  king's  wju-s, 
and  the  king's  soldiers  unpaid" — his  having  held 
in  no  esteem  "the  grave  counsel  of  the  couu- 
selloi-s" — his  having  sown  sedition  between  the 
nobles,  the  gentlemen,  and  the  commons — and  hi.s 
having  slandered  the  council  to  the  king,  and 
done  what  in  him  lay  to  cause  variance  between 
the  king  and  his  nobles — they  declared  him  to 
be  "a  great  traitor,"  and  therefore  "desired  the 
city  and  commons  to  aid  them  to  take  him  from 
the  king."     The  next  day,  the  8th,  they  went  to 
the  Guildhall,  where  the  common-council  being 
assembled,  and  having  listened  to  a  narrative  of 
all  that  had  been  done,  "declareil  they  thanked 
God  for  the  good  intentions  they  had  expressed, 
and  assui-ed  them  they  would  stand  by  them  Avith 
their  lives  and  goods."^     Meanwhile,  Somerset, 
quailing  under  the  prospect  that  was  becoming 
darker  every  hour,  had  made  another  effort  to 
save  himself  by  a  private  appe;d  to  hi.s  gi-eat  rival 
Warwick,  whom  he  remimled  of  the  friendship 
of  their  early  days,  and  of  the  favours  he  had 

'  See  the  letter,  with  the  Lord  Riiaseil's  somewhat  ambiguous, 
bnt  on  the  whole  discouraging,  answer,  in  Fox  awil  //oiiiwAtxi. 
'  Bumet,  from  Minutes  (tf  the  Council. 


since  conferred  upon  him;  but  Warwick  was  not 
the  man  to  be  drawn  off"  from  his  object  by  such 
sentimentalities.  At  length,  finding  all  negotia- 
tion hopeless,  he  consented  that  a  warrant  shouM 
be  sent  to  London,  under  the  king's  hand,  invit- 
ing the  council  to  come  to  Windsor.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  lords, 
now  twenty-two  in  number,  repaii'ed  thither:  on 
the  13th  they  assembled  in  council,  and  examined 
Secretary  Smith  and  otliei-s  of  Somerset's  ad- 
herents or  servants,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  had 
been  previously  placed  under  arrest;  on  the  14th 
the  protector  was  called  before  them,  when  the 
treasons  and  misdemeanours  with  which  he  was 
chai-ged  were  formally  exhibited  to  him  drawn 
up  in  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  articles ;  and 
on  the  same  day  his  royal  nephew  was  conveye<.l 
back  to  Hampton  Court,  and  he  himself  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  umler  the  conduct  of  the  Earls  of 
Sussex  and  Huntingdon. 

This  revolution  at  once  placed  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  Warwick,  with  almost  the  same 
substantial  power  that  had  been  wielded  by  the 
overthrown  protector.  For  a  moment  South- 
ampton hoped  to  share  the  supreme  authority 
with  the  new  lord  of  the  ascendant,  whose  rise 
he  had  so  materially  a.ssisted — perhaps  to  con- 
tinue to  direct  him  as  Ins  jjroteffe,  or  instrument: 
and  the  Poitish  party  eagerly  expected  that  a  large 
share  in  the  management  of  affairs  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  whose  attachment  to  that 
interest  was  secured  both  by  the  jiertinacity  of 
his  temper  and  by  the  whole  coui-se  of  his  life, 
which  had  so  conspicuously  identified  him  with 
its  maintenance  and  championship.  But  the  man 
of  intrigue  proved  no  match,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  now  placed,  for  the  man  of 
the  sword  ;  Soutliampton  was  not  even  restored 
to  his  former  office  of  chancellor ;  he  and  War- 
wick soon  became  wholly  alienated  from  eacli 
other;  he  was  removed  from  the  council  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  yeai",  and  soon  after" 
died,  cither  of  mere  vexation  and  disappointment, 
or,  as  it  was  reported,  having  terminated  his 
existence  by  poison.  Warwick,  too,  was  held  to 
be  inclined  in  his  heart  to  the  old  religion  ;  but 
he  had  no  principles  upon  this  or  any  other  sul>- 
ject  that  he  would  allow  for  a  moment  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  his  ambition,  and 
he  very  soon  not  only  wholly  foi-sook  the  Popish 
jiarty,  but  took  up  a  profession  of  zeal  for  further 
ecclesiastical  changes  that  outran  the  views  of 
most  Protestants. 

The  parliament  re-assembled  on  the  4lh  of 
November;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  3"ear,  acts 
were  pxsscd  for  the  prevention  of  unlawful  as- 
semblies; against  proj)hecies  concerning  the  king 
or  his  council;  and  for  repealing  the  late  law  <.n 
the  suV)ject  of  vagabonds,  which  had  been  found 
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too  severe  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was  not 
till  the  2d  of  January,  1550,  that  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  brought  forward,  by  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  being  read  for  the  first 
time  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  alle- 
gations in  which,  being  the  same  twenty-eight 
articles  on  which  he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower, 
were  supported  by  a  confession,  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  which  he  had  made  on  his  knees  before 
the  king  and  the  council  on  the  preceding  13th 
of  December.  He  had  submitted  to  this  humi- 
liation, it  seems,  on  an  assurance  being  given  to 
him  that  he  should  be  gently  dealt  with  if  he 
woidd  .submit  himself  to  the  king's  mercy.  The 
bill,  which  inflicted  deprivation  of  all  his  offices, 
and  forfeiture  of  all  his  personal  ]3ro]3erty,  and  of 
£2000  a  year  of  his  revenue  from  his  lands,  passed 
both  houses  wdthout  opposition.  He  remon- 
sti-ated  against  the  heavy  amount  of  the  fine  ; 
but,  on  receiving  a  harsh  rejily  from  the  council, 
he  shrunk  back  immediately  to  an  attitude  of  the 
humblest  submission,  and  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness to  them  and  the  king  that  they  had  been 
content  with  merely  fining  him,  when  they  might 
have  justly  taken  his  life.  On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  was  released  from  the  Tower ;  and  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  received  a  par- 
don. "After  that,"  says  Burnet,  "he  carried 
himself  so  humbly,  that  his  behaviour,  with  the 
king's  great  kindness  to  him,  did  so  far  prevail, 
that  on  the  10th  of  Aj^ril  after  he  was  restored 
into  favour,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council." 

Immediately  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  the 
appointments  of  great  master  of  the  household 
and  lord  high-admiral  were  conferred  upon  War- 
wick; and  the  Lords  Russell  and  St.  John  were 
created  Earls  of  Bedford  and  Wiltshire,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  offices,  the  first  of  lord  privy-seal, 
tlie  second  of  loi'd- treasurer.  In  the  end  of 
March,  after  some  weeks  of  negotiation,  a  peace 
was  concluded  both  with  France  and  Scotland; 
tlie  principal  condition  of  which  was  the  surren- 
der to  France  of  Boulogne — that  measure  which, 
when  proposed  by  the  late  lord -protector,  the 
same  members  of  the  council  who  now  assented 
to  it  had  exclaimed  against  as  the  consummation 
of  national  disgrace.  All  that  was  demanded  in 
retui'n  for  this  concession  by  England  was  a 
payment  of  200,000  crowns  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  towm,  and  of  as  much  more  in  five 
months  after,  under  the  name  of  a  compensation 
for  the  cost  of  keeping  uj)  the  fortifications  while 
it  had  been  in  the  jiossession  of  this  country. 
The  late  French  king  had,  in  1546,  agreed  to  give 
Henry  VIII.  2,000,000  crowns  for  the  surren- 
der of  Boulogne  at  the  expii'ation  of  eight  years. 
The  pension  which  Francis  had  bound  himself 
to  pay  to  Henry  and  his  successors,  with  its  ar- 
rears, was  also  now  given  up.     In  truth,  how- 


ever, the  discredit  of  this  treaty,  though  it  was 
concluded  by  the  present,  belongs  to  the  former 
government ;  for  peace  upon  almost  any  terms 
hatl  been  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
losses  already  incurred,  and  the  exhausted  state 
to  which  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  re- 
duced. 

The  remainder  of  this  and  the  early  [)art  of 
the  following  year  were  prin:;ipally  occujiied  w'.th 
the  affairs  of  religion  and  of  the  church.  Altliough 
no  Catholic  was  burned  in  this  reign,  the  horrid 
immolation  of  men  and  of  wo.uen  for  their  opinions 
in  religion,  was  not  altogether  laid  aside.     The 
2d  of  May  this  year  witnessed  the  execution  at 
Smithfield,  by  the  customary  mode  of  death  allot- 
ted for  heretics,  of  a  female  named  Joan  Bocher,' 
or  Joan  of  Kent.     Joan,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  pei'son  of  some  education,  and  of  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  life,  had    been   apprehended 
more  than  a  year  before  for  holding  and  dissemi- 
nating certain  peculiar  notions  about  the  incar- 
nation of  Chi'ist,  to  the  effe3t,  as  far  as  the  expres- 
sions attributed  to  her  are  intelligible,  that  his 
body  was  not  really,  but  only  apparently  of  hu- 
man flesh.     Being  brought  bafore  a  commission 
appointed  to  examine  and  search  after  all  Ana- 
baptists and  other  heretics  and  contemners  of  the 
Common    Prayer,    of   which   Cranmer  was  the 
head,  she  rejected  all  their  jiersuasions  to  recant 
her  opinions;  and  was  thereupon  condemned  as 
an  obstinate  heretic,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power.     The  young  king,  however,  with 
the   unperverted   feeling  natural   to    his   years, 
shrunk  from   signing  the   warrant  for  burning 
her,  on  which  Cranmer  was  appointed  to  reason 
him  out  of  his  scruples ;  but   all  the  elaborate 
arguments  of  the  archbishop  failed  to  satisfy  him; 
and  although  he  at  last  consented,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  to  set  his  hand  to  the  paj^er,  he  told 
Cranmer  that,  if  the  act  was  wrong,  it  was  he 
(Cranmer)  who  nuist  answer  for  it  to  God,  since 
it  was  done  only  in  submission  to  his  authority. 
It  is  supposed  that,  struck  with  some  uncomfort- 
able feelings  by  this  solemn  admonition,   Cran- 
mer would  gladly  have  escaped  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence ;   and  both  he  and  Ridley 
took  great  pains  to  prevail  upon  Joan  to  save 
her  life  by  abjui'ation.     But  the  enthusiast,  court- 
ing martyrdom,  treated   all   their   exhortations 
with  contempt;  and  she  v/as  at  last  consigned  to 
the  flames.    About  a  year  after  (6th  April,  1551), 
another  heretic  was  burned  in  the  same  place — a 
Dutchman,  named  Von  Paris,  who  resided  in  Lon- 
don in  the  ])ractice  of  his  profession  of  a  surgeon ; 
his  cr'.me  was  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
He   underwent  his  death   with  great   firmness. 
Burnet  admits  that  no  part  of  Cranmer's  life  ex- 
posed him  to  more  obloquy  than  the  part  he  took 
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in  these  executions:  "it  was  said  he  had  consented 
both  to  Lambert's  and  Aune  Askew's  death  in 
the  former  reign,  who  both  suffered  for  opinions 
which  he  himself  held  now;  and  he  had  now  pro- 
ciu'ed  the  death  of  these  two  persons ;  and  when 
he  was  brought  to  suffer  himself  afterwards,  it 
was  called  a  just  retaliation  on  him." 

In  AugTist,  1549,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
■was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  after  being 
sharply  repi'imanded  for  his  contumacy,  was  di- 
rected to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  1st  of 
September,  that  he  might  give  proof  of  his  or- 
thodoxy and  submission  to  the  established  order 
of  things  both  in  church  and  state.  His  sermon 
did  not  give  satisfaction:  being  appointed  to  aj)- 
pear  before  Cranmer,  Eidley,  and  others,  to  an- 
swer for  what  he  had  said,  or  had  omitted  to  say, 
he  conducted  himself  with  extraordinary  bold- 
ness, and,  indeed,  set  his  judges  at  defiance ;  and 
the  affair  ended  by  sentence  of  deprivation  being 
pronounced  upon  him,  and  his  being  consigned 
to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  In 
April,  1550,  the  vacant  see  of  London  w;is  filled 
by  the  transference  of  Ridley  from  Rochester. 
The  council  next  jiroceeded  to  deal  with  the 
cases  of  three  other  recu.sant  bishops  who  lay 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower — Gui'diner  of  Winches- 
ter, Heath  of  Worcester,  and  Day  of  Chichester, 
all  of  whom  refused  to  make  submission,  and 
were  eventually  depi-ived,  and  remanded  into 
confinement,  as  Bonner  had  been,  in  the  course 
of  this  and  the  two  following  yeara.  In  most  of 
the  re-arrangements  that  took  place  in  conse- 
•pience  of  these  ejections,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  of  obtaining  something  more  from  the 
wealth  of  the  chui-ch  for  the  membei-s  of  the 
government  and  their  friends.  Thus,  when  Rid- 
ley went  to  London,  the  lately  established 
bishopric  of  Westminster  was  suppressed;  its  re- 
venues, amounting  to  £5-26,  were  made  over  to 
the  see  of  London,  with  the  excejttion  of  rents  to 
the  amount  of  £100  reserved  by  the  king;  and 
the  lands  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
latter  see,  yielding  a  rent  of  £480,  were  imme- 
diately granted  to  cei-uiin  of  the  king's  iniuistei-s 
and  officers  of  the  househohl :  Lord  Weutwortli, 
the  chamberlain,  had  £245 ;  Sir  Thomas  Darcv, 
the  vice-chamberlain,  £194;  and  Rich,  the  chan- 
cellor, £39.' 

One  of  the  new  ejnscopal  aiipointments  occa- 
sioned for  some  time  no  little  trouble  and  dispu- 
tation— that  of  the  celebrated  preacher  John 
Hooper,  afterwards  the  illustrious  martyr,  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in 
July,  1550.  Hoojier,  however,  who  had  im- 
bibed from  an  intercom-se  with  certain  Calvinis- 
tic  and  other  foreign  divines,  a  predilection  for 


'  Strjpe,  Ecclet.  Mem.  ii.  354. 


those  views  in  religion,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Puritanism,  at  first  obstinately  refused 
to  receive  consecration  in  the  canonical  habits ; 
nor  could  all  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  nor  even  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 
Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  who  in  gi-eat  part 
shared  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  for  a  long 
time  induce  him  to  yield  the  point.  At  last,  in 
January,  1551,  he  was,  by  royal  warrant,  com- 
mitted for  his  contumacy  to  the  Fleet ;  and  here 
he  lay  till  he  consented  to  the  compromise  that 
he  should  be  attired  in  the  prescribed  vestments 
at  his  ordination,  and  when  he  preached  before 
the  king,  or  in  his  cathedral,  or  in  any  public 
place,  but  should  be  excused  from  wearing  them 
upon  other  occjisions.  On  these  conditions  he 
was  consecrated  bishop. 

Another  att'au*  that  considerably  embarrassed 
the  government,  was  the  contumacy  of  the  Lady 
Mary,  the  king's  eldest  sister,  and  the  heiress 
presumptive  to  the  cro\vn.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  reign  this  princess  had 
written  to  Somerset,  expressing  her  opinion  that 
all  further  changes  in  religion,  till  her  brother 
should  be  of  age,  were  contrary  to  the  respect  he 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  government  owed  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  and  could  only  have  the 
eflect  of  endangering  the  jniblic  peace.  In  reply, 
the  jirotector  addressed  a  long  and  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  her,  in  which  he  ihvimated  that  he 
believed  her  letter  had  not  proceeded  from  her- 
self." After  the  passing  of  the  statute  for  luii- 
formity  of  worship,  Mary  was  informed  by  the 
council  (in  June,  1549)  that  her  chaplains  couhl 
no  longer  be  suffered  to  perform  mass  even  in  her 
private  chapel ;  but  after  some  controversy,  on 
the  interposition  of  her  uncle  the  emperor,  whose 
assistance  the  government  was  at  this  time  soli- 
citing, it  wtis  agi'eed  that  the  new  law  should  not 
be  enforced  in  her  case,  at  least  for  the  present. 
The  agitation  of  the  subject,  however,  was  re- 
newed after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  witli 
France.  All  the  applications  of  the  emperoi-'s 
ambassadoi-s,  in  favour  of  his  niece,  were  for 
many  months  met  by  the  government  with  a 
perem{)tory  refusal.  It  was  then  rumoured  that 
she  designed  to  quit  the  kingdom,  on  which,  in 
August,  1550,  a  Heet  was  sent  to  sea  to  jirevent 
her  escape.  In  December  following  two  of  her 
chaplains  were  indicted.  At  hisb,  in  March,  1551, 
she  a)>])eared  pei'sonally  before  the  council,  when 
her  royal  brother  himself  brought  all  his  stores 
of  theological  learning  and  ])owei's  of  reasoning 
to  bear  upon  her  obstinacy  ;  but  still  her  resolu- 
tion remained  unshaken.  The  next  day  (19th 
Mai'ch)  the  imperial  ambassador  delivered  a  mes- 
sage from  his  master,  that  if  the  requested  indul- 
gence should  not  be  granted  to  the  princess,  the 
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emperor  woiild  immediately  declare  war.  This 
iutimatiou  staggered  the  council,  aud  at  the  mo- 
ment no  answer  was  returned.  But,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (the  20th),  Cranmer,  along  with  Eid- 
ley  and  Poynet,  having  come  to  the  king,  and,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  journal,  declared  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that,  though  to  give  license  to  sin  was 
sin,  yet  to  suffer  aud  wink  at  it  for  a  time  was 
excusable,  Edward  was  persuaded  to  give  way: 
"  yet  not  so  easily,"  says  Bui-net,  "  but  that  he 
burst  forth  in  tears,  lamenting  his  sister's  obsti- 
nacy, and  that  he  must  suffer  her  to  continue  in 
so  abominable  a  way  of  worship  as  he  esteemed 
the  mass."  The  attempts  to  induce  the  princess 
to  conform  were  soon  renewed.  In  August  fol- 
lowing the  chief  officers  of  her  household  were 
commanded  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Romish 
service  in  her  family,  and  on  their  refusal  to  com- 
ply were  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  that 
the  lord-chancellor  and  others  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  sent  to  hold  a  conference 
with  her  on  the  subject  at  her  residence  of  Copt- 
hall,  in  Essex;  but  she  continued,  as  before,  im- 
moveable. 

Since  his  liberation  in  February,  1550,  the  late 
lord-protector,  though  stripjsed  of  wealth  as  well 
as  of  jjower,  had  been  restored  to  as  much  of  court 
favour  as  liis  nephew  could  venture  to  show  him 
under  the  rule  of  the  new  dictator.  Warwick 
probably  calculated  that  in  reducing  him  to  con- 
temjjt  he  had  effected  his  political  extinction  not 
less  completely  than  if  he  had  taken  his  life ;  and 
he  appears  also  to  have  hoped  that,  after  having 
thus  kicked  the  duke  down,  he  might  even  be 
able  to  make  out  of  one  so  neaxiy  related  to  the 
crown  a  useful  prop  of  his  own  rising  fortunes. 
An  apparently  comjjlete  reconcilement  accord- 
ingly took  place  between  the  two;  aud  on  the  3d 
of  June  the  Lord  Lisle,  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
eldest  son,  was  married  at  Richmond,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  to  the  Lady  Ann,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.'  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  that  the  fallen  lord-protector 
and  the  man  who  had  sujiplanted  him  could  ever 
cease  to  be  rivals  and  enemies  at  heart  so  long  as 
either  lived.  It  appears  that  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  same  year  Somerset  had  begun  to 
take  secret  measures  for  recovering  his  former 
office.  Under  the  date  of  the  16th  of  February, 
1551,  the  king's  journal  states  that  a  person 
named  Whaley  "  was  examined  for  jjersuading 
divers  nobles  of  the  realm  to  make  the  Duke  of 


•  On  this  occasion  "a  fair  dinner"  was  made,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  dancing,  and  that  by^oot-races  between  various  noble- 
men aud  gentlemen.  On  the  next  day,  the  ith,  Warwick's  thii-d 
son,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart;  "after  which 
marriage,"  says  the  entry  in  the  king's  journal,  "there  were 
certain  gentlemen  that  did  strive  who  should  first  take  away  a 
goose's  head  wliich  was  hanged  alive  on  two  cross  posts." 


Somerset  protector  at  the  next  parliament,  and 
stood  to  the  denial,  the  Earl  of  Rutland  affirming 
it  manifestly."  On  this  investigation  being  in- 
stituted, Somerset's  friend.  Lord  Gray,  hastily 
took  his  dejjarture  for  the  north,  probably  witli 
the  design  of  making  a  stand  there;  and  the 
duke  himself  was  making  ready  to  follow  him 
when  he  was  stopped  by  being  assured  that  no 
injury  was  intended  to  him,  and  the  matter  Avas 
allowed  to  drop.  In  a  mouth  or  two  aftei-,  how- 
ever, Warwick  was  made  uneasy  by  the  report 
of  the  duke  being  engaged  in  new  intrigues. 
Burnet  admits  that  Somerset  "  seemed  to  have 
designed,  in  April  this  year,  to  have  got  the  king 
again  in  his  power,  and  dealt  with  the  Lord 
Stx'ange,  that  was  much  in  liis  (the  king's)  favour, 
to  persuade  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Jane." 
But  the  gathering  storm  was  again  dispersed  for 
the  present  by  the  formality  of  a  fresh  reconcile- 
ment between  the  two  parties.  In  May  following 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris  to  demand  for  Edward  the  hand 
of  Henry's  daughter  Elizabeth;  this  proposal  was 
immediately  assented  to  by  the  French  king : 
after  some  negotiation  it  was  settled  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  princess  should  be  200,000  crowns 
(which  was  only  about  a  tenth  part  of  what  the 
English  commissioners  had  asked  in  the  first 
instance),  and  that  she  should  be  sent  over,  "at 
her  father's  chai-ge,  three  months  before  she  was 
twelve,  sufficiently  jewelled  and  stuffed."- 

In  the  following  Sej^tember  Warwick  procured 
for  himself  the  important  post  of  warden  of  the 
Scottish  marches,  which  enabled  him  to  take 
effective  measm-esfor  cutting  off  Somerset's  retreat 
to  the  north,  in  case  matters  should  again  come  to 
such  a  23ass  between  them  as  to  drive  his  adver- 
sary into  ojjen  revolt;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
October  he  got  himself  created  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, his  friends  and  dependants,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  Sir  William 
Herbert,  being  at  the  same  time  made  respec- 
tively Duke  of  Suffolk,  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
and  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Five  days  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  new  honours,  namely,  on 
Friday  the  16th  of  October,  the  cajsitalwas  startled 
with  the  sudden  intelligence  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
high  treason,  aud  his  committal  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  seized  in  the  afternoon  while  on  his  way 
to  the  court  at  Westminster ;  Lord  Gray  and 
others  of  his  friends  were  apprehended  the  same 
day;  and  the  day  after,  the  duchess,  some  of  her 
female  attendants,  and  a  number  of  otlier  per- 
sons, were  all  made  prisoners. 

Such  of  the  persons  apprehended  as  were  will- 
ing to  give  evidence  were  now  called  before  the 
council  and  examined.     Among  these,  according 
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to  tlie  Ring's  journal,  Palmer  repeated  at  least  so 
much  of  the  storj  of  the  duke's  accusers  as  related 
to  a  plot  for  a  revolt  in  London.  If  the  attempt 
upon  the  gendarmerie,  who  were  to  be  fallen 
upon  and  killed  at  the  first  rising  of  the  insur- 
rection, had  failed,  the  duke,  according  to  the 
witness,  was  to  "run  through  London  and  cry 
'  Liberty  !  liberty ! '  to  raise  the  apprentices  and 
rabble :  if  he  could  he  would  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  to  Poole."  On  the  26th,  "Crane,"  says 
tlie  king,  "confessed  the  most  part,  even  as 
Palmer  did  before,  and  more  also,  how  that  the 
[ilace  where  the  nobles  should  have  been  ban- 
queted, and  their  heads  stricken  off,  was  the 
Lord  Paget's  house.  .  .  .  Hammond  also  con- 
fessed the  watch  he  (the  duke)  kept  in  his  cham- 
ber at  night.  Bren  also  confessed  much  of  this 
matter.  The  Lord  Strange  confessed  how  the 
duke  willed  him  to  stir  me  to  marry  his  third 
daughter,  tlie  Lady  Jane,  and  willed  him  to  be  his 
s]w  in  all  matters  of  my  doings  and  sayings,  and 
to  know  when  some  of  my  council  spoke  secretly 
with  me:  this  he  confessed  of  himself."  How 
these  depositions  were  procured  we  have  no  ac- 
count; the  king  does  not  appear  to  speak  of  them 
as  being  taken  in  his  presence,  but  rather  as 
merely  reported  to  him  by  the  council.  Mean- 
while everything  possible  was  done  by  the  go- 
vernment to  excite  a  strong  feeling  of  piiblic 
alarm.  On  the  17th  "there  were  letters  sent  to 
all  emperors,  kings,  ambassadors,  noblemen,  men, 
and  chief  men,  into  countries  of  the  late  conspi- 
racy:'" and  on  the  22d,  all  the  crafts  and  cor- 
porations of  the  city  were  informed  by  a  message 
from  the  king  that  the  Duke  of  Somei-set  would 
have  taken  the  Tower,  seized  on  the  broad  seal, 
and  destroyed  the  city,  and  were  cliarged  care- 
fully to  ward  the  several  gates,  and  to  appoint 
watches  to  patrol  all  the  streets. 

The  indictment  charging  Somerset  with  hav- 
ing traitorously  designed  to  seize  on  the  king's 
j)erson,  and  assume  the  entire  government  of 
the  realm — with  having,  along  with  a  hundred 
others,  intended  to  have  imprisoned  tlie  Earl  of 
Warwick  —  and  with  having  conspired  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  the  city  of  London,  was  found 
by  the  grand  jury  at  Guildhall ;  on  which  twenty- 
.seven  i)eers  were  summoned  to  sit  as  a  court  for 
his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall— the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  the  lord-treasurer,  being  a])i)ointed 
lord  high-steward.  The  trial  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  Decembei-.  Except  only  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  prisoner  of  making  a 
public  defence,  it  was  scarcely  characterized  by 
any  greater  justice  or  fairness  than  had  been 
meted  out  by  the  duke  to  his  own  brother.  His 
judges  were  the  very  parties  against  whom  he 
was  Baid  to  have  conspired — Northumberland, 


Northampton,  Pembroke,  and  the  other  leading 
members  of  the  government ;  and  the  witness&s 
against  him  were  not  produced,  but  only  their 
written  depositions  read.  Somerset  denied  all 
the  material  facts  with  which  he  was  charged. 
As  for  killing  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
the  others,  however,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
thought  of  such  a  project  and  talked  of  it,  but 
on  consideration  he  had  determined  to  abandon 
it:  "yet,"  adds  the  notice  in  the  king's  journal, 
"he  seemed  to  confess  he  went  about  their  death." 
In  truth,  this  black  charge,  which  would  now 
excite  so  much  horror,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
amount  to  treason,  was  probably  regarded  both 
by  the  prisoner  and  his  judges  as  the  lightest  in 
the  indictment.'  It  was  upon  this,  however,  that 
he  was  condemned.  The  subservient  court,  in- 
deed, would  have  voted  the  conspiracy  to  imprison 
or  take  away  the  life  of  their  master  Northum- 
berland to  be  treason  ;  but  that  nobleman  himself 
had  the  grace  to  decline  this  compliment,  and  so 
Somerset  was  only  found  guilty  of  felony.  On 
this  verdict  being  pronounced  he  thanked  the 
lords  for  the  open  trial  that  had  been  allowed 
him,  "and  cried  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  his  ill-meaning  against 
them,  and  made  suit  for  his  life,  wife,  children, 
servants,  and  debts."-  As  soon  as  he  was  pro- 
nounced guiltless  of  treason  the  axe  was  with- 
drawn, and  he  was  carried  back  to  the  Tower 
unaccomjanied  by  that  ghastly  emblem.  His 
I'oj-al  nephew  appeal's  to  have  been  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  his  guilt,  and  in  that  feeling  to  have 
dutifully  given  himself  no  further  concern  about 
him.  Gi-afton,  indeed,  says  that  "he  seemed  to 
tiike  the  trouble  of  his  uncle  somewhat  heavil}' ;" 
but  his  public  demeanour,  at  lei\st,  gave  no  signs 
of  auytliing  of  the  kind.  While  his  uncle  lay  con- 
demned to  death  he  w;ia  enjoying  the  merry  festivi- 
ties and  jiastimes  of  Christnuis  with,  to  all  appear- 
ance, not  less  relish  than  usual.  The  com-t  having 
repaired  to  Greenwich,  where  open  house  was 
kept,  there  was,  by  order  of  the  council,  "a  wise 
gentleman  and  learned,"  named  George  Ferrei-s, 
appointed  for  this  year  to  be  Lord  of  Misrule, 
"whose  office,"  siiys  the  chronicler,  "is  not  un- 
known to  such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  noble- 
'  men's  houses  and  araoug  gi-eat  housekeepers, 
which  use  liberal  feasting  in  that  season."  They 
did  not  even  keep  the  sound  of  their  revelry  out 
of  the  hearing  of  Somerset  in  his  dungeon,  for 
part  of  their  mummery  in  the  shape  of  a  land 
and  water  procession  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Tower. 

Other  shows  and  sports  of  the  season  are 
recorded  with  gi-eat  unction  by  the  king  himself 
in  his  journal.      Thus,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
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after  a  tourney  iii  the  morning,  we  have,  at  night,  j  accomplices  of  the  duke,  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir 
first  a  play,  iu  which,  "after  a  talk  between  one  |  Ralph  Vane,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Tho 
that  was  called  Riches,  and  the  other  Youth, 


whether  of  them  was  better,"  and  "  some  pretty 
reasoning,"  six  champions  on  each  side  "fought 
two  to  two  at  barriers  in  the  hall;"  and  "then 
came  in  two  apparelled  like  Almains,  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  and  Jacques  Granado,  and  two  came  in 
like  friars,  but  the  Almains  would  not  suffer  them 
to  pass  till  they  had  fought:  the  fiiars  were 
Mr.  Drury  and  Thomas  Cobham.  After  this  fol- 
lowed two  masks— one  of  men,  another  of  women. 


Court  M.-lsk  of  the  Time.— Stnitt's  ReKal  Antiquities 


Then  a  banquet  of  120  dishes."  In  the  hurry  of 
all  this  masking  and  feasting  Edward  liad  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  think  of  his  uncle,  or  to 
heed  his  endeavours  to  move  him  to  mercy.  So, 
as  the  chronicler  puts  it,  "this  Christmas  being 
thus  passed  and  spent  with  much  mirth  and  pas- 
time, it  was  thought  now  good  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  the  judgment  given  against  the  Duke 
of  Somerset."  The  execution  took  place  on  Fri- 
day, the  22d,  under  which  date  his  nephew  has 
coolly  noted  that  "the  Duke  of  Somerset  had  his 
head  cut  off  upon  Tower-hill,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning."  The  duke  met  his 
death  with  great  composure.  As  he  was  repeating 
the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  third  time,  the  axe  fell, 
and  instantly  deprived  him  of  life.'  Many  per- 
sons, to  preserve  a  memorial  of  him,  dipped  their 
handkerchiefs  in  his  blood. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  many  of  Somer- 
set's actions,  and  of  his  general  character,  his 
guilt  in  respect  of  the  charges  for  which  he  suf- 
fered death  must  be  held  to  be  extremely  doubt- 
ful; and  it  is  not  doubtful  at  all  that  he  was 
condemned  without  a  fair  trial,  and  that  he  was 
really  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  a  worse  man 
than  himself.    Of  the  persons  apprehended  as  the 


mas  Arundel,  were  also  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted together  on  the  26th  of  February.  They 
all  with  their  last  breath  protested  their  innocence 
of  any  design  either  against  the  king,  or  against 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  council.  Vane  said,  that 
as  often  as  Northumberland  laid  his  head  on  liis 
pillow  he  would  find  it  wet  with  their  blood. 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1552,  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerset. 
Acts  were  passed  for  enforcing  throughout  the 
realm  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  as  amended  the  preced- 
ing year  by  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  divines,  and  already  sanctioned 
by  the  convocation;  for  amending 
the  law  of  treason,  iu  which  the  im- 
portant principle  was  introduced, 
that  no  person  should  be  attainted 
under  the  act  unless  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  two  witnesses  given  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused;  for  main- 
taining the  observance  of  the  fast- 
days  and  holidays  marked  in  the 
calendar;  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  which  the  churchwardens  were 
empowered  to  collect  contributions 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  bishop  was 
directed  to  proceed  against  such 
parishioners  as  refused  to  contri- 
bute ;  for  legalizing  the  marriages 
of  priests  and  legitimizing  their  children;  besides 
a  few  others  relating  chietiy  to  subjects  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  Some  of  the  questions  that 
arose  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  debate,  and  the 
divisions  that  took  place  in  the  commons  showed 
that  the  existing  government  could  scarcely  count 
upon  the  attachment  .or  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  in  that  house.  Finding  them  thus 
impracticable,  Northumberland,  before  they  had 
yet  sat  for  three  months,  or  even  granted  the 
usual  supplies,  not  only  terminated  the  session, 
but  dissolved  the  parliament,  which  had  now  been 
in  existence  for  nearly  five  years.  This  done,  "it 
was  resolved,"  says  Burnet,  "to  spend  the  summer 
in  making  friends  all  over  England,  and  to  have 
a  new  parliament  in  the  opening  of  next  year." 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1553,  accordingly,  the 
usual  warrant  was  sent  to  the  lord-chancellor, 
directing  him  to  summon  a  parliament  for  the 
1st  of  March  following;  and  then  the  most  direct 
means  were  taken  to  procure  a  House  of  Com- 
mons composed,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible, 
of  the  friends  of  the  government.  In  several  cases 
particular  persons  holding  offices  at  the  court  or 
in  the  government  were  expressly  recommended 
to  the  sheriffs  in  letters  from  the  king.-     Wlien 


'  Fox,  from  the  account  of  a  nobleman,  who  was  present. 
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tracted  illness.     In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  cough,  which 
no  medicines  would  relieve;  it  was  no  doubt  the 
consequence  of  disease  formed  in  the  lungs,  but 
the  suspicious  credulity  of  the  times  attributed 
it  to  some  slow  ])oison  that  had  been  given  to 
him.     He  was  so  ill  when  the  parliament  met  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  that  he  could   not  go 
down  to  Westminster,  and  the  two  houses  were 
assembled  the  first  day  at  Whitehall.      In  the 
beginning  of  May  he  seemed  rather  better;  but 
this  show  of  amendment  soon  disappeared — and 
by  the  following  month  it  became  evident  that  he 
could  not  live  many  weeks.     Throughout  his  ill- 
ness, Northumberland  had  sedulously  laboured 
to  win  his  affection  and  confidence  by  a  constant 
attendance  and  every  manifestation  of  solicitude  : 
— he  had  at  the  same  time  not  neglected  some 
other  necessary  preparations  for  the  project  he 
had  in  hand.     In  the  beginning  of  May  were 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  at  the  duke's 
new  residence  of  Durham  House  in  the  Strand, 
the  man-iages  of  his  fourth  son,  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford  Dudley,   to   the  Lady  Jane   Grey,   eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suflblk — of  his  daughter 
the  Lady  Catherine  Dudley,  to  the  Lord  Hast- 
ings, eldest  .son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon — and 
of  the   Lady  Catherine  Grey,  the  Duke   of  Suf- 
folk's seconil   daughter,   to   the    Lord    Herbert, 
the  son  of  tlie  Earl  of  Peuibi-oke.     Two  of  these 
alliances  might  seem  to  be  intended  merely  to 
aid  generally  in  extending  or  strengthening  his 
family  connections  and  binding  together  the  fabric 
of  his  power;  but  the  third  had  a  higher  aim. 
Frances,  Duchess  of   Suffolk,  the 
mother  of  the  Lady   Jane  Grey, 
wiiose  hand  was  received  by  his 
son,   was   the   eldest   of   the   two 
daughters  and  only  surviving  chil- 
dren of  tlie  Princess  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  YIL,  who  had  first 
bene   married   to   Louis   XII.    of 
France,  and  then  to  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of   Suffolk,   by  whom 
.she  had  her  two  daughters.    After 
Edwai'd,  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  there  stood  between  Lady 
Jane,  or  her  mother,  l)y  this  de- 
scent, only  the  two  princesses  Mary 
and  Elizalieth,  both  of  whom,  by 
their  father's  command,  had  been 
bastardized  by  acts  of  parliaments; 
and  the  descendants  of  Mary  Tu- 
dor's  eldest  sister  iMargaret,  who 

he  had  been  attacked  first  by  the  measles  and  ,  married  ^^^^;^-''^''''':^^^^^^^ 
then  by  the  small-pox,  and  it  is  ,,rol,able  that,  been  recogmzed  as havmg  any  claim  m  the  ^^.l  of 
Wth  a'c  nstitution\ia;urallv  deliclte,  which  he  '  her  brother  Henry  YIII  and  ^^-^  -P^^  j^ 
is  supposed  to  have  derivedfron^  his  mother,  he  !  tive,  the  presen  infant  Queen  of  ^J^^^'  ^"^^  ^ 
eve.  altogether  shook  off  the  effects  of  that  pro-  1  would  have  little  chance  of  successfully  asseitmg 


the  parliament  met,  the  first  bill  that  was  brought 
forward  was  one  for  gi-anting  supplies.  Notwith- 
standing the  preponderance  of  the  government 
party  in  the  house,  it  was  not  passed  in  the  com- 
mons without  long  and  eager  debate,  principally 
occasioned,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  preamble,  which 
attributed  all  the  king's  financial  difficulties  to 
the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The 
only  other  act  of  the  session  requiring  to  be  here 
noticed   was   one   suppressing  the   bishopric   of 
Durham,  and  creating  in  its  stead  two  new  dio- 
ceses, one  comprehending  the  county  of  Durham, 
the   other  that  of  Northumberland.     Since  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  in  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament to  effect  the  dejjrivation  of  Bishop  Ton- 
stal  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  Northum- 
berland had  accomplished  that  object  by  bringing 
the  bi.sliop  befoi-e  a  new  court  erected  for  the 
special  purpose — as  open  and  daring  an  act  of 
arbitrary  power  as  if  he  had  deprived  him  with- 
out any  trial  at  all.     The  object  of  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  bishop  and  the  suppression  of  the  see 
was  soon  made  manifest.     Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  31st  of  March,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  mouth  the  sujjpressed  bisho])ric 
was  erected  into  a  county-palatine,  which   was 
united  to  the  crown  for  the  present,  but  wjus  in- 
tended to  be  ultimately  devolved,  witliall  its  regal 
privileges,  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  new  prospect  opened 
upon  the  duke's  ambition.  For  some  time  past 
the  health  of  the  young  king  had  been  in  a  very 
infirm  state,  and  of  late  it  had  been  visibly  and 
rapidly  declining.     In  the  spring  of  the  last  year 
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any  riglits  she  might  be  supposed  to  have  to  the 
Euglish  throne.  Northumberland  therefore  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  crown  into  his  own  family  by 
securing  it  for  the  head  of  his  new  daughter-in- 
law  the  Lady  Jane. 

Having  without  difficulty  induced  the  Duchess 
of  Suftblk  to  transfer  her  right  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan  to  the 
king.  Before  the  anxious  mind  of  the  dying  boy, 
over  whom  he  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence, he  placed  an  alarming  representation  of 
the  dangers  and  calamities  that  were  likely  to 
arise  from  the  succession  of  either  of  his  sisters. 
Mary,  the  elder,  was  a  bigoted  Papist,  and  would 
certainly,  the  moment  that  she  ascended  the 
throne,  proceed  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done 
during  her  brother's  reign,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  true  religion;  yet  she  could  not  be  set  aside 
without  urging  a  plea — that  of  her  illegitimacy 
— M'hich  would  at  the  same  time  equally  exclude 
Elizabeth.  The  only  safe  course,  therefore,  was 
to  pass  by  both;  and  in  that  case  Edward's  cousin, 
the  amiable,  accomplished,  and  thoroughly  Pro- 
testant Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  obviously  the  per- 
son fittest  to  be  named  as  his  successor.  Edward 
acquiesced  in  the  force  of  these  arguments;  and 
assuming  himself  to  be  entitled  to  exercise  the 
same  powers  which  had  been  used  by  his  fa- 
ther Henry,  he  determined  upon  having  a  new 
entail  of  the  crown  executed  to  the  ett'ect  the 
duke  had  proposed.  Having  sketched  with  his 
own  pen  a  draft  of  the  instrument,  and  signed  a 
fair  copy  of  it  with  his  name  above  and  below  and 
on  each  margin,  he  sent,  on  the  11th  of  June,  for 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief-justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  one  of  the  puisne 
justices  of  the  same  court,  Sir  Eichard  Baker, 
chancellor  of  the  augmentations,  and  Gosnold 
and  Gryffyn,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
to  attend  the  council  at  Greenwich.  When  they 
came  to  him  the  next  day,  he  received  them  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  the  counsellors,  shortly 
stated  to  them  wliat  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
upon  doing,  and  the  reasons  that  had  weighed 
with  him,  and  desired  them  to  di'aw  up  the  in- 
strument in  the  proper  legal  form.  They  objected 
that  the  act  of  parliament  which  settled  the  suc- 
cession could  not  be  taken  away  in  the  manner 
proposed;  but  the  king  persisted  in  the  command 
he  had  given.  On  the  14th  they  returned  and 
intimated  that,  upon  looking  into  the  statutes. 


they  had  found  that  to  draw  such  an  Instrument 
as  was  proposed,  would  subject  them  to  the  jiains 
of  treason.  Upon  this,  Northumberland  came 
rushing  into  the  room  in  the  greatest  fury,  called 
Montiigue  a  traitor,  and  threatened  him  and  the 
rest,  "  so  that  they  thought  he  would  have  beaten 
them."'  He  said  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man 
in  his  shirt,  in  so  just  a  quarrel.  In  the  end  they 
were  commanded  to  retire  for  the  present;  but 
the  next  day  they  were  again  sent  for — and  first 
Montague  and  then  the  others  suffered  themselves 
to  be  partly  persuaded,  partly  brow-beaten,  into 
consenting  to  draw  the  will,  the  king  declaring 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  it  ratified  in  the 
pai-liament  which  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Sep- 
tember, and  agreeing  to  give  them  under  the 
great  seal  both  a  commission  to  perform  the  act, 
and  a  pardon  for  having  performed  it.  The  in- 
strument accordingly  was  duly  prepared,  and, 
having  been  engrossed  on  parchment  and  carried 
to  the  Chancery,  had  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it. 
After  this,  on  the  21st,  it  received  the  signatures 
of  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  of  most  of  the 
judges,  and  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general. 
Twenty-four  members  of  the  council,  with  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  at  their  head,  had  also  before 
this,  on  the  command  of  Northumberland,  signed 
another  paper,  pledging  their  oaths  and  honour 
to  "observe  every  article  contained  in  his  ma- 
jesty's own  device  respecting  the  succession,  sub- 
scribed Avith  his  majesty's  hand  in  six  several 
places,  and  delivered  to  certain  judges  and  other 
learned  men,  that  it  might  be  written  in  full  or- 
der;" to  defend  it  to  the  uttermost;  and  if  any 
man  should  ever  attempt  to  alter  it,  to  repute 
him  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  punish 
him  as  he  deserved. 

Edward  survived  the  completion  of  this  trans- 
action only  a  few  days.  It  is  said  that  when  his 
physicians  declared  they  had  no  hope  of  his  re- 
covery, he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  woman 
who  offered  to  undertake  his  cure.  Under  the 
woman's  treatment  he  grew  worse  every  day,  and 
the  physicians  were  soon  recalled;  but  he  still 
continued  to  sink;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
of  July,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  he  bi-eathed 
his  last,  having  lived  fifteen  years,  eight  months, 
and  twenty-two  days,  and  entered  upon  the  sixth 
month  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 
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MARY. ACCESSION,  A.D.  1553 — r)E.A.Tn.   A.D.  1553. 

Blunders  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  on  the  death  of  Edward  Vf. — Lady  Jane  Grey  pi'oslaimed  qiieen^ 
Counter-proclamation  of  Mary — Duke  of  Northumberland  takes  command  of  the  army  against  Mary — Her 
cause  adopted  by  the  people — Northumberland  joins  in  proclaiming  her — He  is  arrested  and  imprisoned — 
I'oliHc  conduct  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth — The  Popish  bishops  released  from  confinement — The  Duke  of 
Nortlmmbcrland  and  his  chief  adherents  tried  and  executed  —  Popery  restoi'ed  —  Persecuting  symptoms 
shown  by  Mary — Cranmer  imjjrisone  1 — Mary's  coronation — AVorship  paid  to  her  by  the  Popish  party- — Pro- 
testanti.sm  condemned  and  Protestants  persecuted — Protestant  bishops  imprisoned — The  Protestant  pulpits 
silenced — Mary's  partiality  for  the  E^vrl  of  Devon — Proposals  for  her  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain — The  terms 
of  the  marriage  treaty— Tt  occasions  Wyatt's  rebellion — First  successes  of  the  rebellion — The  rebels  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  London — They  are  defeated — Execution  of  AVyatt  and  his  accomplices — Elizabeth 
arrested  and  examined  as  privy  to  the  rebellion — Her  letter  to  her  sister  Mary — Elizabeth  committed  to  the 
Tower — Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey — Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  her  father — Elizabeth  released  from 
the  Tower — Arrival  of  Piiilip  in  England — His  marriage  with  the  queen — His  attempts  to  win  popularity  in 
England — Tlie  fears  of  the  holders  of  church  lauds  quieted — Cardinal  Pole  recalled  to  England — Jealousy  of 
the  English  at  Philip's  proceedings — Mary's  hojies  of  producing  can  heir  to  the  throne — Joy  of  the  Papists  on 
the  occasion — Their  disappointment. 


^^g^^ilE  talent  and  decision  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  were  far  from 
being  equal  to  his  ambition.  Al- 
though the  death  of  Etlward  must 
have  been  expected  for  months, 
that  eA-ent  seems  to  have  taken 
him  by  8urjtri.se,  or  at  least  in  a  very  unprepared 
state.  In  order  to  gain  a  little  time,  he  deter- 
mined to  conceal  the  king's  death — a  common 
enough  practice  in  despotic  governments,  and  one 
which,  Jis  we  have  seen,  had  also  been  adopted 
on  the  demise  of  Henry  VIII.  He  had  even  ne- 
glected the  important  measure  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  persons  of  the  two  princesses.  The 
Lady  Mary,  it  appears,  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  her  half-brother  Edward  on  hi8  death-bed ; 
but  having  long  been  acquainted  with  Northum- 
berland's secret  practices,  she  showed  no  anxiety 
for  this  journey  to  London,  where  her  enemies 
were  in  their  full  strength.  The  sunmions  was 
now  repeated,  as  if  Edward,  though  iu  extremity, 
were  still  alive;  and  ^Mary  at  last  moved  reluc- 
tantly from  Hunsdon  in  Hertfordshire.  But  the 
Earl  of  Aruntlel'  despatcheil  messengers  to  in- 
form her  that  her  brother  was  dead,  and  that 
Northumberland,  who  w;is  plotting  to  place  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  only  wanted  to 
make  her  a  prisoner.  On  recei\ing  this  intelli- 
gence, Mary,  who  had  advanced  within  a  half  a 
day's  journey  of  the  cajtital,  changed  her  route, 
and   went   to    Framlingham    Castle    in    Suffolk, 

'  According  to  aiiotlier  account,  the  timely  warning  was  fii-st 
given  by  Marj-'s  goldsmith,  despatched  from  T-ondon  by  Nicholas 
Throokmorton,  who,  though  a  Protest,!?;!,  1;.->.<1  a  great  veneration 
for  legitimacy.  In  many  breasts  the  l.itter  feeling  was  Btrong 
enough  to  overcome  the  religious  objection.  A  little  lat<r  Tlirock- 
luorton  had  a  narrow  esc.ii>o  from  the  block. 


seated  near  the  sea,  whence,  if  fortune  frowne<l, 
she  might  easily  embark  and  flee  to  tlie  Flemish 
dominions  of  her  relative  the  Emperor  Chai'les. 
The  Lady  Elizabeth  was  in  Hertfordshire:  she 
had  been  summoned  to  court  in  the  like  manner 
as  her  half-sister  Mary,  and  wjis  also  warned  of 
the  real  state  of  affaire  by  some  personal  friend, 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil.  She  therefore  remained  where  she 
was.- 

Northundterland,  having  two  days  together 
consulted  with  his  friends  and  dependants  as  to 
the  best  way  of  managing  this  great  affair — the 
king's  death  being  still  kept  secret — commanded 
the  attendance,  at  Greenwich  (where  the  dead 
body  w;xs  lying),  of  the  lord-mayor  of  London, 
six  aldermen,  and  twelve  other  citizens  "of  chi<f- 
est  account."  On  the  8th  of  July  the  mayor,  the 
aldermen,  and  the  citizens,  went  down  to  Green- 
wich, where  Northumberland  and  some  of  the 
council  secretly  declared  to  them  the  death  of 
the  king,  as  also  how,  by  his  l.ist  will,  and  by  his 
letters- patent,  he  had  appointed  and  ordained 
that  the  Lady  Jane  should  be  his  successor  in 
the  throne  and  sovereignty.  The  deputation, 
being  shown  the  royal  will,  swore  allegiance  to 
Lady  Jane,  and  were  bound  under  agi'eat  penalty 
not  to  divulge  these  "secret  passages"  until  they 
should  receive  ordei"s  from  the  council.  The  long 
conference  being  thus  satisfactorily  ended,  the 
duke  and  three  other  lords  repaired  to  Sion 
House,  announced  to  Jane  her  elevation,  and 
tendered  their  homage  upon  their  knees;  but  her 
answer  to  their  congi*atulations  was  a  flood  of 


'  Sloir:  Holinthed; 
Court  of  Elizabeth. 
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bilter  tears.  Grievous  indeed  to  her  was  the 
change  which  ti'ausferred  her  from  that  silent 
mansion  and  her  con  [genial  studies,  to  the  din  of 


SiON   nou.sE.' — From  Beauties  of  Kii"!and  and  Wales 


a  metropolis  and  the  troubles  of  an  uncertain 
throne.  On  the  10th  of  July,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  conveyed 
by  water  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  thei-e  pub- 
licly received  as  queen ;  for  Northumberland  was 
by  this  time  iui:ormed  not  only  of  the  flight  of 
Mary,  but  of  her  being  so  well  aware  of  all  that 
was  passing  that  she  was  summoning  the  nobility 
to  her  standard.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
after  Lad}'  Jane's  safe  arrival  at  the  Tower,  the 
death  of  King  Edward  was  publicly  divulged  for 
the  first  time,  and  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen  in 
tlie  city,  with  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  for- 
mality. The  people  of  London  were  cold  and 
silent,  many  of  them  whispering  the  name  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  very  few  of  them  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  this  revolution  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. The  amiable  victim  of  the  ambition  of 
others  had  never  entertained  any  sanguine  hopes, 
and  had  resisted  the  project  to  the  utmost.  "  So 
far  was  she  from  any  desire  of  this  advancement, 
she  began  to  act  her  ])art  of  royalty  with  many 
tears,  thus  plainly  showing  to  those  who  had  ac- 
cess to  her  that  she  was  forced  by  lier  relations 
and  friends  to  this  high  but  dangerous  post."-' 
She  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  graceful  and 
pretty  if  not  beautiful — most  amiable  and  unaf- 
fected—  quiet,  modest,  attached  to  her  yoiuig 
husband  and  her  domestic  duty — fond  of  retire- 


ment and  of   elegant   literature,  and   so   aceoni- 
])lished  that  she  read  Plato  in  the  original  Greek. ^ 
In  the  meanwhile  Mary's  friends  had  exerted 
themselves  in  Suffolk,  in  Norfolk, 
and  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  the 
people   detested   Northumberland 
on  account  of  his  seventy  hi  sup- 
])ressing   the   recent   rebellion   in 
those  jjarts.     There  was  indeed  a 
veiy  strong  pai'ty  among  them  that 
inclined  to  the  lleformation;   but 
when  Mary  solemnly  pledged  her- 
self to  make  no  change  in  the  reli- 
gion or  laws  of  Edward,  even  tliese 
men  embraced  her  cause — the  cause 
of  legitimacy — with  zeal  and  aflfec- 
t  ion.   It  was  a  struggle  between  the 
love  of  hereditary  riglit  and  the  at- 
tachment to  the  new  order  of  tilings 
in  the  church,  and  the  former  feel- 
ing prevailed.     The  council  and  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  had  gone  to  tlie 
Tower  with  Lady  Jane,  where  Northumberland, 
in  a  manner,  kept  them  prisoners;  but  other  men 
of   high  rank  wlio   were  in  the  provinces  had 
hastened  to  join  Mary  as  soon  as  they  learned 
where  she  was.     Forces,  raised  to  serve  the  l.i\dy 


Lady  Jane  GRiiV. — Alter  Holbein. 

Jane  or  Northumberland,  went  over  in  a  mass; 


'  This  mansion,  situated  on  the  Thames  about  two  miles  above 
ChisNvick,  is  named  from  a  convent  of  Bridgeteries,  founded  in 
1414  by  Henry  V.  After  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the 
buildings  were  retained  by  the  crown  dui-ing  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  were  granted  by  Ed«-ard  VI.  to  Protector  Somerset, 
who  founded  on  the  site  of  the  monastic  Inulding  the  noble  resi- 
dence, which  has  long  been  a  seat  of  the  NorthuniberTand  family. 
On  the  attainder  of  Somei-set,  tlie  mansion  reverted  to  the  crown, 
but  w.as  shortly  after  granted  to  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  it  became  the  residence  of  Lord  Uiiildford  Dudley  , 
his  sou,  hasband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.     The  estate  « iis  again  for- 


feited to  the  crown  by  tlie  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land; and  in  1557,  Queen  Mary  re-established  the  monastery.  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabetli,  the  monastery  was  again  dissolved ; 
and  in  16U4,  the  house  was  granted  to  Henry  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  Algernon  Percy,  son  of  the  above  nobleman, 
and  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  the  buildings  at  Siou 
thoroughly  repaired  luider  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones.  Al 
though  a  structure  of  magnificent  dimensions,  the  exterior  of 
Siou  House  is  with(5ut  ornament.  Some  remains  of  the  monastic 
buihlings  are  still  preserved. 
2  Godwin.  ^  R'nicr  Aschaiu. 
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and  even  a  small  fleet  which  was  sent  down  the 
coast  to  intercept  her  in  case  she  should  attempt 
to  quit  England,  declared  against  the  usurpation, 
and  hoisted  her  flag.     On  the  12th  of  July,  Mary 
sent  an  order  to  Norwich  for  her  proclamation  iu 
that  important  city.     The  municipal  authorities 
hesitated,  being  not  yet  certain  of  the  king's  death; 
but  the  next  day  they  not  only  proclaimed  her, 
but  also  sent  her  men  and  ammunition.     She  had 
already  written  to  the  members  of  the  council  to 
claim  the  throne,  which  she  said  belonged  to  her 
by  right  of  birth,  by  the  decision  of  pai'liament, 
and  by  the  will  of  her  father.     The  council,  who 
were  at  the  mercy  of  Northumberland,  replied 
that  her  claims  were  oj)poged  by  the  invalidity  of 
her  mother's  marriage,  by  custom,  by  the  la.st 
will  of  King  Edward,  and  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  people!     They  had  scarcely  despatched 
this  answer  from  the  Tower,  when  they  learned 
that  Mary  had  moved  to  Kenninghall  in  Norfolk, 
and  had  been  thei-e  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Bath 
and  Sussex,  Sir  Thomfus  Wharton,  son  to  the  Lord 
Wharton,  Sir  John  Mordauut,  Sir  William  Drury, 
Sir  John   Shelton,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  and 
many  otlier   gentlemen  of  rank   and   influence. 
Northumberland  now  found  liimself  in  a  dilem- 
ma: he  dreaded  the  cabals  of  the  counselloi-s  and 
courtiers  if  he  left  them  behind,  and  he  knew 
not  whom  to  trust  with  the  command  of  the  army 
if  he  did  not  go  himself  with   it.     At  last  he 
thought  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Suffulk,  Ljidy 
Jane's  father,  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  which 
were  to  fall  upon  INIary  before  she  should  gain 
more  strength,  and,  if  possible,  get  possession  of 
her  jierson  and  bring  her  to  the  Tower.     But 
Suffolk  had  no  great   military  reputation,  and 
Northumberland  was  more  than  half  afraid  of 
trusting  him  alone,  while  the  council,  for  their 
own  safety,  were  bent  ujjon   making  the  chief 
plotter  go  himself.     Their  mananivre  was  facili- 
tated by  the  filial  tendernes.s  of  Lady  Jane,  who, 
"taking  the  matter    heavily,"  with    sighs    and 
tears  lequested  that  her  dear  father  might  tarry 
at   liome   in   her   company.      "  Whereujion   the 
council  fjerenaded  with  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland to  take  that  voyage  upon  himself,  say- 
ing, that  no   man  was  so   fit   therefor,  because 
that  he  had  achieved  the  victory  iu  Norfolk  once 
already,  and  w;i.s  so  feared  there  that  none  durst 
lift  ui)  their  weapons  against  him;  besides  that 
he  was  the  best  man  of  war  in  the  realm,  as  well 
for  the  ordering  of  his  camps  and  soldiei-s,  both 
in  battle  and  in  their  tents,  as  also  by  exj>erience, 
knowledge,   and   wisdom,  he  could  animate  his 
army  witli  witty  persuasions,  and  also  pacify  and 
allay  his  enemies'  pride  with  his  stout  courage,  or 
else  dissuade  them,  if  need  were,  from  their  en- 
terjjrise.     Finally,  said  they,  this  is  the  short  and 
long,  tlie  queen  will  in   nowise  grant   that   her 


father  shall  take  it  upon  him."  "  Well,''  quoth 
the  duke,  "  since  ye  think  it  good,  I  and  mine 
will  go,  not  doubting  of  your  fidelity  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  which  I  leave  in  your  custody."' 
On  the  morrow,  early  ui  the  morning,  the  duke 
called  for  his  own  harness,  and  saw  it  made  i-eady 
at  Durham  Place,  where  he  appointed  all  his 
retinue  to  meet.  In  the  course  of  the  day  carts 
were  laden  with  ammunition,  and  artillery  and 
field-pieces  were  sent  forward.  When  all  was 
ready,  Northumberland  made  a  tender  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  council  who  were  to  be  left 
behind,  telling  them  that  he  and  the  noble  per- 
sonages about  to  march  with  him  would  freely 
adventure  their  bodies  and  lives  in  the  good 
cause,  and  reminding  them  that  they  left  their 
children  and  families  at  home  committed  to  their 
truth  and  fidelity.  He  also  reminded  them  of 
their  recent  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  queen's 
highne.ss,  the  virtuous  Lady  Jane,  "  who,"  said 
he,  "  by  your  and  our  enticement,  is  rather  of 
force  placed  on  the  throne  than  by  her  own  seek- 
ing and  request;"  und  in  the  end  he  bade  them 
consider  that  the  cause  of  God,  the  promotion  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  fear  of  the  Papists,  the  origi- 
nal grounds  upon  which  they  had  given  their 
good -will  and  consent  to  the  proclaiming  of 
Queen  Jane,  bound  them  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  was  jireparing  to  fight."  Though  nearly  every 
man  present  liad  made  up  his  mind  to  declare  for 
Queen  Mary  as  soon  as  his  V)ack  should  bettmied, 
they  all  promised  and  vowed  to  support  the  good 
cause,  and  Northumberland  departed.  B\it  as 
he  marched  with  his  small  army  of  6000  men 
through  the  city,  his  sjnrits  were  damped  by 
the  manner  and  countenance  of  the  people,  who 
ran  to  gaze  at  his  passage,  .and  he  could  not  helj) 
bidding  his  officere  observe  that  of  that  great 
multitude  not  so  much  as  one  man  had  wished 
them  success,  or  bade  them  "  God  speed."  On 
the  Sunday  after  his  dejiarture,  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London,  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  revolution 
a-s  the  oidy  likely  means  to  prevent  the  return  of 
Papistry,  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  most  c\o- 
quently  showing  the  ])eoj)le  the  right  and  title  of 
the  Ijiidy  Jane,  and  inveighing  earnestly  not  only 
against  the  Lady  ^lary  but  also  against  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  of  whose  religion,  it  is  evident,  tliat 
doubts  were  entertained.  The  Londonei-s  listened 
in  silence.  On  that  same  Sunday,  the  lOth  of 
July,  the  lord-treasurer  stole  out  of  the  Tower 
to  his  house  in  the  city,  evidently  to  make  ai- 
rangements  for  the  council  going  over  in  a  IxkIv 
to  Mary.  He  returned  in  the  night,  and  two 
days  after,  Cecil,  Cranmer,  and  the  i"est  of  the 
counsellors,  persuaded  the  imbecile  Duke  I'f 
Suffolk  that  it  was  very  necessaiy  to  levy  fre.-^h 
forces  and  to  place  them  iu  better  hands — that 

'  Stow.  *  Ibid. 
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is,  in  their  own  ;  and  that,  to  be  of  full  use  in 
support  of  his  daughter  Queen  Jane,  they,  her 
trusty  and  loyal  council,  must  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  Tower,  and  hold  their  sittings  at  Bay- 
nard's  Castle,  then  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  council  were  no  sooner  arrived 
at  that  house  than  they  declared,  with  oue  voice, 
for  Queen  Mary,  and  instantly  despatched  the 
Earl  of  Ai'undel,  Sir  William  Paget,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  to  notify  their  submission  and 
exceeding  great  loyalty.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  day  the  council  summoned  the  lord-mayor 


Bavnakd'.s  Ca,sti.k.  ' — From  a  print  by  Hollar. 

and  the  aldermen  to  Baynard's  Castle,  and  told 
them  that  they  must  ride  with  them  "  into  Cheap" 
to  proclaim  a  new  queen;  and  forthwith  they  all 
rode  together  to  that  street,  where  Master  Gar- 
ter, king-at-arms,  in  his  rich  coat,  stood  with  a 
trumpet,  and  the  trumpet  being  sounded,  they 
proclaimed  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter  to  King- 
Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catherine,  to  be  Queen 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church!  "And 
to  add  more  majesty  to  their  act  by  some  de- 
vout solemnity,  they  went  in  pi'ocession  to  Paul's, 
singing  that  admirable  hymn  of  those  holy  fa- 
thers St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  commonly 
known  by  its  first  words  Te  Deum.^''  The  people 
seemed  to  triumph  greatly  in  this  triumph  of 
liereditary  right:  and  all  were  joyful  except  a 
few  who  were  zealously  attached  to  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  well  acquainted  with  the  fierce  intol- 
erance of  Mary.  The  council  then  detached  some 
companies  to  besiege  the  Tower ;  but  the  timid 
Duke  of  Suftblk  opened  the  gates  to  them  as  soon 


'  This  castle,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  was  founded 
\ij  Baynard,  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  for- 
feited to  the  crown  in  Till,  by  one  of  liis  descendants.  Henry 
I.  bestowed  it  on  Bobert  Fitz-Richard,  a  grandson  of  Gilbert 
Earl  Clare.  To  this  family,  in  right  of  the  castle,  appertained 
the  office  of  castellan  and  banner-bearer  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  castle  was  burned  in  1428,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Humphrey, 
Puke  of  Gloucester.  On  his  death  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VI. 
to  Richard,  Duke  of  York.     The  castle  was  repaired  or  rebuilt 


as   they  appeared,  and   entering  his  daughter's 
chamber,  told  her  that  she  must  be  content  to  be 
unqueened  and  return  to  a  pi'ivate  station.    It  is 
said  that  the  Lady  Jane   expressed  joy  rather 
than  sorrow,  and  ho])ed  that  her  willing  relin- 
quishment of  the  honours  that  had  been  forced 
upon  her,  and  her  ingenuous  conduct,  would  pal- 
liate the  error  she  had  committed.     While  .slie 
returned  to  prayer  in  an  inner  room,  her  father 
posted  off  to  Baynard's  Castle,  Avhere  he  joined 
the  rest  of  the  council,  and  subscribed  the  decrees 
they  were  issuing  in  the  name  of  Queen  Mary  ! 
In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, w  ho  had  marched  as  far  as  Bury, 
])erceiving  that  the  succours  promised 
him  did  not  come  to  hand,  and  receiving 
,  letters  of  discomfort  from  some  of  the 

council,  had  fallen  back  upon  Cambridge, 
where,  it  should  seem,  he  learned  the  de- 
fection of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  land  troo]is 
that  had  been  raised  in  the  counties.  He 
reached  Cambridge  on  the  18th  of  July, 
the  day  before  the  proclamation  of  Mary, 
in  London ;  and  on  the  2()th  of  July,  the 
day  after  that  event,  of  which  it  appears 
he  was  well  informed,  he,  with  .such  of 
the  nobility  as  were  in  his  company,  went 
to  the  market-cross  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  calling  for  a  herald,  pro- 
claimed Queen  Mary,  and  was  himself 
the  first  man  there  to  throw  up  his  cap  and  cry, 
"God  save  her!"  He  had  scarcely  played  this 
part,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  neck,  when  he 
received  a  shaii>  letter  fi'om  the  council  in  Lon- 
don, commanding  him  to  disband  his  army  and 
return  to  his  allegiance  to  the  blessed  Queen 
Mary,  under  penalty  of  being  treated  as  a  traitor. 
This  letter  was  signed,  among  others,  by  Lady 
Jane's  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Craniner,  and 
by  Cecil.  The  order,  as  to  the  army,  was  scarcely 
needed,  for  most  of  the  men  had  disbanded  of  their 
0"\\m  accord,  and  almost  all  the  lords  and  officers 
who  had  hitherto  followed  him,  had  passed  over 
to  Mary,  and  made  their  peace  by  accusing  Nor- 
thumberland as  the  sole  author  and  cause  of  their 
taking  up  arms  against  their  lawful  queen.  On 
the  following  day,  while  the  duke  was  still  loiter- 
ing at  Cambridge,  not  knowing  whether  to  flee 
for  his  life  or  to  trust  to  Mary's  mercy,  and  the 
encouraging  circumstance  that  some  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  reality,  and  all,  in  appearance,  had  sharetl 
in  his  treason,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Earl  of 


by  Heniy  VII.  According  to  an  old  view,  it  included  a  .'iquare 
court  with  an  octagonal  tower  in  the  centre,  and  two  in  the  front, 
between  which  were  square  buttresses  rising  the  whole  height 
of  the  building,  with  the  windows  in  paire  one  above  the  other. 
It  had  access  to  the  river  by  a  bridge  and  stairs.  The  castle  was 
possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  when  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1666.  A  vestige  of  one  of  the  octagonal  towers 
may  stiU  be  seen  in  the  river  wall  of  a  wharf  which  now  occu- 
pies its  site,  near  thi  western  extremity  of  Thames  Street. 
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Arundel,  who  hated  hiin  to  death,  tliough  a  little 
before  he  had  professed  a  wish  to  spend  his  heart's 
blood  iu  his  service.  The  duke,  who  was  utterly 
devoid  of  greatness  of  mind,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  earl,  and  abjectly  begged  for  life;  but 
Arundel,  who  rejoiced  in  his  ruin  and  abasement, 
carried  him  oflt"  to  London  and  lodged  him  in  the 
Tower,  even  as  Queen  Mary  had  commanded. 
The  Lady  Jane,  having,  "  as  on  a  stage,  for  ten 
days  only  personated  a  queen,"  was  already  in 
safe  custody  within  those  dismal  walls;  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Ambrose,  and  Lord  Henry 
Dudley,  the  three  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland ;  Sir  A.  Dudley,  the  duke's  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Sir  John  Gates,  liis 
brother  Sir  Henry  Gates,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  impugned  Queen  Mary's  rights  from 
the  puljjit,  were  very  soon  lodged  iu  the  same 
fortress ;  and  two  days  after  these  committals 
Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  lord  chief-justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Sir  Edmund  Montague,  chief-jus- 
tice of  tlie  Common  Pleas,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk^ 
and  Sir  John  Cheke,  were  added  to  the  list  of 
state  prisoners :  but  on  the  31st  of  July  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  Ijady  Jane's  father,  was  discliarged  out 
of  the  Tower  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  soon 
after  ohtaitied  the  quecnJs  pardon.  On  the  30th 
day  of  this  same  busy  month,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
rode  from  her  })alace  iu  the  Strand  (whei'e  she 
had  arrived  the  night  before)  through  the  city 
of  Loudon,  and  then  out  by  Aldgate,  to  meet 
her  sister  Mary,  accom])anied  by  1000  horse,  of 
knights,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  their  servants. 
At  this  difficult  crisis  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  prescribed  by  Sir 
"William  Cecil — afterwards  her  own  great  minister 
Lord  Burghley — was  exceeding  ])olitic,  and  at  the 
same  time  bold.  Wheu  waited  upon  in  Hert- 
fordshire by  messengei-s  from  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who  apja-ized  her  of  the  accession 
of  the  Lady  Jane,  and  proposed  that  she,  Eliza- 
beth, should  resign  her  osvn  title  in  consideration 
of  certain  lands  and  jjensions,  she  rejilied  that 
her  elder  sister  Mary  was  fu'st  to  be  agreed  with, 
and  that,  during  her  lifetime,  she  could  claim  no 
right  to  the  throne.  She  determined  to  make 
common  cause  with  her  sister  against  those  who 
were  bent  on  excluding  them  both ;  she  called 
around  her  a  number  of  friends  to  prevent  her 
seizure  ;  she  waited  the  course  of  events ;  and,  at 
the  right  moment,  hurried  to  the  capital,  wheuce, 
as  we  have  seeu,  she  set  out,  well  attended,  to 
welcome  Mary  and  give  strength  to  her  part3\' 

The  queen  travelled  by  slow  joui'ueys  from 
Norfolk  to  "VVanstead,  in  Essex,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  the  1st  of  August,  and  was  congi-atu- 

'  Uti/Hn:  IMinsheil;  Sjvo!;   GoiUiu. 


lated  on  her  happj'  success  by  Elizabeth.  The 
greater  part  of  her  army,  which  had  never  ex- 
ceeded 13,000  men,  and  which  had  never  drawn 
a  sword,  was  disbanded ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  nobil- 
ity, Mary  made  her  triumphant  entrance  through 
London  to  the  Tower,  where  the  old  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Edward  Courtenay,  sou  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  beheaded  in  the  year  1538,  Gar- 
diner, late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Anne, 
Dowager-duchess  of  Somerset,  presented  them- 
selves on  their  knees — Bishop  Gardiner,  in  the 
name  of  them  all,  delivering  a  congratulatory  ora- 
tion, and  blessing  the  Lord,  on  tlieir  own  account, 
for  her  happy  accession.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of 
triumph  for  all  of  the  Catholic  party!  The  queen 
courteously  raised  them,  kissed  each  of  them, 
saying,  "  These  are  all  my  own  prisonei's,"  and 
gave  orders  for  their  immediate  dischai'ge  from 
the  Tower.  A  day  or  two  after,  Bonner,  late 
Bishop  of  Lon<lon,  and  Tonstal,  the  old  Bishop  of 
Durham,  were  released  from  the  harsh  imprison- 
ment to  which  tliey  had  been  committed  by  the 
Protestant  party,  and  immediate  measures  were 
adopted  for  restoring  them  and  several  of  their 
friends — all  zealous  Pajnsts — to  their  respective 
sees.-' 

On  the  ISth  of  August,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  his  eldest  son  John,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  William  Parr,  ^[ai'quis  of  North- 
ami)ton.  were  arraigned  at  Westminster  Hall, 
where  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  high-steward  of 
England,  the  recently  liberated  captive — thesui- 
vivor  of  his  accomidi-shed  sou,  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
^j)resided  at  ihe  trial.  The  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland pleaded  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  by 
the  authority  of  the  council,  and  by  warrant  of 
the  same  under  the  great  seal  of  England ;  and 
he  asked  whether  any  such  pei-sons  as  were 
equally  culpable  with  liim,  and  those  by  whose 
letters  and  commandments  he  had  been  directed 
in  all  his  doings,  might  be  his  judges,  or  sit  ujxm 
his  trial  as  jurors  i  The  latter  query  did  him  no 
good :  the  membei-s  of  the  coimcil  aveiTed  that 
t/ief/  had  acted  under  jieril — that  (hei/  had  been 
coerced  by  the  duke — and  Suffolk  (the  father  of 
Lady  Jauel)  Cranmer,  Cecil,  and  the  rest,  con- 
tinued to  sit  iu  judgment,  and  with  very  little 
loss  of  time  proceeded  to  pass  sentence.  Tiio 
duke  hesitated  at  no  meanness  to  avert  his  doom; 
but  self-prostration  was  of  no  avail.  When  sen- 
tence was  passed  he  craved  the  favour  of  such  a 
death  as  was  usually  allowed  to  noblemen :  he 
besought  the  court  to  be  merciful  to  his  sons,  on 
account  of  their  youth  and  inexperience ;  and 
then,  as  a  last  hope  of  gaining  the  queen's  pardon 
by  apostasy,  he  requested  that  he  might  be  per- 

-  stoic;  Godirin.  Bonner  h.-nl  1-ecn  a  prisoner  in  the  liar- 
shal.'^ei,  Tc>n«t.il  in  tlio  Kin^j's  Uenili. 
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nutted  to  coufer  with  some  leai-ned  diviue  fortlie 
settling  of  his  conscience,  and  that  lier  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  send  unto  him  four 
of  her  council,  to  whom  he  might  discover  cer- 
tain things  that  nearly  concerned  the  safety  of  her 
realm.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  showed  a 
liigher  spirit,  hearing  his  sentence  with  great 
firmness,  and  craving  no  other  favour  than  that 
his  debts  might  be  paid  put  of  his  property  con- 
fiscated to  the  crown.  The  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton pleaded  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  these 
tumults,  he  had  dischar- 
ged no  public  office,  and 
that,  being  all  that  time 
intent  on  hunting  and 
other  sports,  he  had  not 
partaken  in  the  conspi- 
racy; but  the  court  held 
it  to  be  manifest  that  he 
was  a  party  with  the 
duke,  and  passed  sentence 
on  him  likewise.  On  the 
next  day  Sir  Andrew 
Dudley,  Sir  John  Gates, 
Sir  Henry  Gates,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  were 
condemned  as  traitors  in 
the  same  court.'  On  Tues- 
day, the  22d  of  August, 
the  Duke  of  Northumbei-- 
land.  Sir  John  Gates,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  were 
brought  forth  to  Tower- 
hill,  for  execution.  When 
the  duke  met  Sir  .John 
Gates  he  told  him  that  he 

forgave  him  with  all  his  heart,  although  he  and 
the  council  were  the  great  cause  of  his  present 
condition.  Gates  replied  that  he  forgave  the 
duke  as  he  would  be  forgiven,  although  he  and 
his  high  authority  were  the  original  causes  of  the 
whole  calamity.  From  the  scaffold  Northumber- 
land addressed  the  people  in  a  long  and  contrite 
speech,  in  which  he  told  them  that  they  should 
all  most  heartily  pray  that  it  might  please  God 
to  grant  her  majesty  Queen  Mary  a  long  reign. 
After  he  had  spoken  to  the  people,  he  knelt 
down,  saying  to  those  that  were  about  him,  "  1 
beseech  you  all  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  in 
the  true  Catholic  faith  ;"  and  then  he  repeated  the 


psalms  of  Miserere  and  De  Profundis,  his  Vater 
Nostcr,  and  six  of  the  first  verses  of  the  psalm  In 
te.  Domine,  speravi,e\\(\mg  with,  "Into  thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  Then  bowing 
towards  the  block,  he  said  that  he  had  deservetl 
a  thousand  deaths,  and  laying  his  head  over  it, 
his  neck  Avas  instantly  severed.-  They  took  up 
his  body,  with  the  head,  and  buried  it  in  the 
Tower,  by  the  body  of  his  victim  the  late  Duke 
of  Somerset,  so  that  there  lay  before  the  high 


Interior  of  St.  PtXEK'a  Cuapel  in  the  Tower.-''— Drawn  by  T.  S.  Boys 
from  his  sketch  on  the  spot. 


altar  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel  two  headless  dukes 
between  two  headless  queens — the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  between 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  and  Queen  Catherine  How- 
ard, all  four  beheaded  and  interred  in  the  Tower.^ 
The  head  of  Sir  John  Gates  fell  immediately 
after  that  of  Northumberland.  Gates  also  made 
a  long  penitential  speech  on  the  scaffold,  telling 
the  people  that  he  had  lived  as  viciously  and 
wickedly  all  the  days  of  his  life  as  any  man ;' 
that  he  had  been  the  greatest  reader  and  worst 
observer  of  Scripture  of  any  one  living.  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  was  next  beheaded,  and  in  his 
dying  speech  he  thanked  God  who  had  made 


'  Ileylin:  HvUn$h(d:  Sto7r;  Sfrype. 

^  Godwin  says  that  Northumberland  spoke  and  acted  thus, 
"liy  the  pei-suasion  of  Jficholas  Heath,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
"York."  But  it  was  usual  (as  we  have  shown  repeatedly)  to  die 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  court. 

3  This  church  was  founded  by  Edward  III.,  and  dedicated  in 
the  name  of  "  St.  Peter  in  Chains,"  commonly  called  "  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula  within  the  Tower."  The  building  is  simple  and  with- 
out ornament,  bu!/  has  been  so  disfigured  by  successive  altera- 
tions and  additions  that  little  of  the  original  structure  remains. 


It  contains  some  ancient  tombs,  the  earliest  of  which  is  that  of 
Sir  Richard  Cholmoudeley,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  In  addition  to  those  illustrious  personag&s  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  there  are  buried  in  this  chapel,  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester;  Sir  Thomas  More;  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Es- 
sex; Margaret,  Coiuitess  of  Salisbury;  Lord-admiral  Seymour, 
of  Sudley ;  the  Protector  Somerset ;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her 
husband,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley;  and  numeious  other  pei-soiis 
of  historical  note 

4  Slow  ^  llolinfJad;    Siuw. 
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liiiii  learu  more  iu  oue  little  diirk  coi-ner  of  the 
Tower,  than  in  all  his  many  travels. 

On  the  day  after  these  executions,  Gardiner, 
]3ishop  of  Winchester,  was  made  chancellor;  and, 
on  the  Sunday  following,  the  old  Catholic  sex-vice 
was  sung  in  Latin  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  It  was 
fully  expected  that  the  active  Gardiner,  would 
})roceed  at  once  to  extremities  against  the  Pro- 
testant party  ;  but  for  a  short  time  there  was  an 
awful  pause.  The  Emperor  Charles,  whom  she 
consulted  on  all  affaii-s  of  importance,  strongly 
advised  the  queen  to  proceed  in  everything  with 
the  utmost  caution — to  wait  the  effect  of  time 
and  example  on  the  religious  faith  of  her  people 
—  to  punish  only  her  principal  enemies,  and  to 
quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  rest,  who  might 
he  driven  to  desperation  by  over-severity.'  Mary 
replied,  "  God,  who  has  protected  me  in  all  my 
misfortunes,  is  my  trust.  I  will  not  show  him 
my  gratitude  tardily  and  in  secret,  but  imme- 
diately and  oj^euly."  ^  She  was  fain,  however,  to 
issue  a  ])ublio  declaration  that  she  would  con- 
strain nobody  in  religious  matters,  but  must  only 
insist  that  her  people  should  refrain  from  the 
offensive  expressions  of  "Papist"  and  "heretic." 
But  the  spirit  of  the  zealot  was  not  to  be  wholly 
repressed  by  any  considerations  of  political  ex- 
pediency. It  was  only  nine  days  after  the  issu- 
ing of  the  ])roclamation  that  she  had  caused  mass 
to  be  sung  in  the  first  church  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  she  ]  )roceeded  to  establish  a  most  rigo- 
rous censorship  of  the  press,  aTul  to  prohibit  all 
]iersons  from  speaking  against  herself  or  her  coun- 
cil, because  all  that  thei/  did,  or  niiyht  do,  was  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  her  suhjcds 
immortal  soids.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mary  was  sincere  in  her  convictions :  she  was  an 
honest  fanatic,  but  her  fanaticism  wjvs  only  the 
more  dangerous  from  her  honesty,  and  the  per- 
suasion which  she  held  in  common  with  other 
zealots,  that  all  her  plans  were  for  the  service  of 
the  Almighty.  Even  the  darkest  aud  fiercest 
))ai4sions  wei-e  in  her  case  masked  by  religion, 
and  by  filial  piety  ;  and  it  appeai'ed  to  her  a  sa- 
cred duty  to  avenge  on  the  reforming  i>ai-ty  the 
wrongs  and  sutierings  of  her  mother  Catherine. 
Maiy's  youth  had  been  passed  in  gloom  and  iu 
storms ;  lier  father  had  alternately  threatened  to 
make  her  a  nun  and  to  take  oti"  her  head  ;  he  and 
liis  ministers  had  forced  her  to  sign  a  jKiper  in 
which  she  formally  acknowledged  that  the  church 
she  adored  was  a  cheat,  and  that  the  mother  who 
bore  her  had  never  been  her  father's  lawful  wife. 
From  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn 
she  had  been  jicrsecuted,  insulted,  and  driven 
from  place  to  place,  almost  like  a  common  crimi- 
nal and  vagabond.  A  woman  of  an  angelic  tem- 
per might,  by  miraculous  exertion,  have  forgiven 


Ambaitada  it  Renaud,  quoted  by  Ratuner. 
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all  these  wrongs  ;  a  >/oiniff  woman,  with  a  sound 
constitution,  and  its  concomitant — a  light  and 
cheerful  spirit,  might  have  forgotten  them  gra- 
dually in  the  full  sunshine  of  prosperity;  but 
Mary  was  thii'ty-seven  years  old,  an  age  at  which 
it  is  difficult  to  erase  any  deep  impressions ;  and 
partly  through  the  effects  of  long  yeai'S  of  gi-ief 
and  fear,  and  pai'tly  througli  the  defects  of  her 
original  formation,  her  constitution  was  shat- 
tei-ed,  and  the  ill-humour  and  moroseness  of  the 
confirmed  valetudinarian  were  superadded  to  the 
other  fertile  causes  which  were  to  make  her  a 
curse  to  the  nation. 

This  unhappy  woman,  with  an  unhealthy  mind 
in  an  unsound  body,  had  all  along  considered 
Cranmer  as  the  gi-eatest  enemy  of  her  mother, 
whose  divorce  he  had  pronounced.  After  being 
left  at  large  from  the  day  of  her  entrance  into 
London  to  the  14th  or  loth  of  September,  the 
archbishop  was  suddenly  arrested  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  with  Latimer  and  some  others. 
There  is  an  immediate  cause  assigned  by  some 
writers  for  liis  arrest  at  this  moment.  Men  re- 
membered Cranmer's  conduct  in  the  days  of 
King  Henry,  when  he  sat  at  the  head  of  tribu- 
nals which  sentenced  Protestants  to  the  flames  ; 
he  was  generally  believed  to  be  deficient  in  that 
extreme  courage  which  braves  torture  and  death; 
and  it  was  reported  of  him,  that,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  this  most  Catholic  queen,  he  had  engaged 
to  restore  the  rites  of  the  old  church,  and  to  ofii- 
ciate  personally  in  them.  He  had  certainly  never 
shown  such  courage  before,  and  he  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  gi-eat  risk  he  was  running;  but,  being 
assisted  by  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  he  wrote 
and  published  (it  is  said)  a  manifesto  of  his  entire 
Protestant  faith,  and  his  abhorrence  of  masses 
aud  all  other  abominations  of  the  Popish  super- 
stition.' A  few  days  after  his  arrest,  Queen  Miuy 
went  to  the  Tower  by  water,  accomjianied  by  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  other  ladies.  This  was 
l>reparatory  to  the  coronation.  On  the  last  day  of 
September  the  queen  rode  in  gi-eat  state  from  the 
Tower,  through  the  city  of  London,  towards 
Westminster,  sitting  in  a  chariot  covered  witli 
cloth  of  gold.  Before  her  rode  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen and  knights,  then  judges,  then  doctoi-s, 
then  bishops,  then  lords,  then  the  council :  after 
whom  followed  the  knights  of  the  Bath  in  their 
robes;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  lord-chancel- 
lor; the  M<u-quis  of  Winchester,  lord  high-trea- 
surer; the  Duke  of  Norfolk  aud  the  Karl  of  Ox- 
ford, bearing  the  sword  of  state;  and  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  bearing  the  sceptre  of  gold. 
After  the  queen's  chariot  Sir  Edward  Hastings 

2  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  clear  that  Cranmer  ever  pub- 
lished such  a  bold  manifesto.  Some  accounts  seem  to  say  that 
certain  duclarations  of  IlU  were  trracluroiul>/ iiwt  into  the  queen's 
hands.  Uut  M.-.ry  wanted  no  additional  provocation  to  Uimt 
him  to  infaniv  and  death. 
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led  her  horse  in  hand  ;  and  after  her  horse  came 
another  chariot  covered  all  over  with  white  silver 
cloth,  wherein  sat  side  by  side,  with  smiling 
faces,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  our  old  fair- 
comjilexioned  and  contented  friend  the  Lady 
Anne  of  Cleves!  On  the  morrow  the  queen 
went  by  water  from  Whitehall  to  the  old  palace 
of  Westminster,  and  there  remained  till  about 
noon,  and  then  walked  on  foot  upon  blue  cloth, 
which  was  railed  on  each  side,  to  St.  Petei''s 
Church,  where  she  was  solemnly  crowned  and 
anointed  by  Gai-diner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  took  good  care  not  to  omit  any  of  the  an- 
cient rites.' 

Five  days  after  the  coronation  a  parliament 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  both  lords  and 
commons  soon  gave  melancholy  proofs  that  tliey 
had  made  up  their  minds 
to  float  with  the  prevail- 
ing current,  and  to  make 
no  efforts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  anything  except 
the  estates  of  the  church 
that  had  fallen  into  their 
own  hands.  As  there  was 
scarcely  a  member  in  the 
upi^er  house  but  had 
shared  in  the  spoil  in  the 
time  of  Henry  and  Ed- 
ward, and  as  it  was 
known  that  their  only 
anxietj'  was  for  the  pre- 
servation of  what  they 
had  gotten,  no  apprehen- 
sion was  entertained  of 
any  serious  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  peers ; 
and  as  for  the  commons, 
they  had  long  been  timid 
and  subservient  in  the  extreme,  and  on  tlie  pre- 
sent occasion,  out  of  a  prudent  regard  to  their 
personal  safety,  those  who  were  not  Papists  had 
contrived  to  keep  away  from  parliament.  The 
very  first  act  of  the  new  parliament  was  decisive  : 
proceedings  were  opened  in  each  of  the  houses 
by  celebrating  high  mass  ;  and  the  men  who,  a 
few  years  before,  had  voted  the  observance  to  be 
damnable,  all  fell  on  their  knees  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host.  Only  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
refused  to  kneel ;  for  which  he  Avas  harshly 
treated,  and  kicked  or  thrust  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  first  bill  that  was  passed,  in  imita- 
tion of  what  was  done  by  the  Protestant  party 
at  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  abolished  every 
species  of  treason  not  contained  in  the  statute  of 

>  At  this  coronation  tlie  Princess  Elizabeth  carried  the  crown. 
It  is  said  that  she  wliispered  to  the  French  ambassador,  Noailles, 
tliat  it  was  vei-y  heavy  ;  and  that  he  replied,  "  Be  patient ;  it 
vill  seem  lifrhter  when  it  is  on  your  own  head." 

Vol.  TI. 


Queen  Mary. — 


Edward  111.,  and  every  species  of  felony  not  set 
down  in  the  statute-book  previously  to  the  first 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  They  next  declared  the 
queen  to  be  legitimate,  and  annulled  the  divorce 
of  her  mother  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  greatly 
blaming  the  archbishop  for  that  deed.  Then, 
by  one  vote,  they  repealed  all  the  statutes  of  the 
late  reign  that  in  any  way  regarded  religion,  thus 
returning  to  the  point  at  which  matters  stood  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
most  of  the  offices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatiou,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  other  matters  odious 
to  Protestants,  were  fully  insisted  upon.  The 
queen  neither  renounced  the  title  of  supreme 
liead  of  the  church— a  title  most  odious,  fright- 
ful, or  ridir-idous  to  Catholic  ears — nor  pressed 
for  a  restitution  of  the 
-  -^^i^  abbey  lands ;  though,  to 

■\  give   proof   of   her   own 

'•"^  disinterestedness,        she 

prepared  to  restore  of  her 
own  free-will  all  property 
of  that  kind  which  had 
been  attached  to  the 
crown.  It  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  lords,  who 
were  so  compliant  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and 
faith,  that  concerned 
their  souls,  would  have 
offered  a  vigorous  i-esist- 
ance  to  any  bill  that 
touched  their  estates  or 
their  goods  and  chattels; 
and  Maiy  had  been  well 
warned  on  this  point.' 
After  Zucchero  Gardiner,    who   had    al- 

ready dismissed  all  such 
of  the  Protestant  bishops  as  would  not  conform  or 
enter  into  a  compromise,  now  summoned  the  con- 
vocation, to  settle  once  more  all  doubts  and  dis- 
putations concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
spoken  by  John  Ailmer,  Richard  Cheney,  John 
Philpot,  James  Hadden,  and  Walter  Philips,  the 
Papists  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Ilarpsfield, 
the  Bishop  of  London's  chajDlain,  who  opened  the 
convocation  with  a  sermon,  set  no  limits  to  his 
exultation;  and,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  joy  and 
gratitude,  he  compared  Queen  Mary  to  all  the 
females  of  greatest  celebrity  in  Holy  Writ  and 
the  Apocrypha,  not  even  excepting  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  would  scarcely  be  expected  by  people 
of  ordinary  imagination  that  it  was  possible  for 
any  one  to  surpass  the  hyperbole  of  Harpsfield ; 
and  yet  this  feat  seems  fairly  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  Weston,  the  pi-olocutor. 


2  Pari.  Jour., 


Despatches  of  Noailles.-    Bui-net. 
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After  these  orations  the  convocation  proceeded 
to  business,  and  in  some  matters  came  to  impor- 
tant decisions  without  waiting  for  the  authority 
either  of  the  queen  or  the  parliament,  being  sure 
of  the  one  and  entertaining  a  vi'ell-merited  con- 
tempt for  the  other.     They  declared  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  to  be  an  abomination ;  they 
called  for  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  re- 
formed English  Catechism ;  they  recommended 
the  most  violent  measures  against  all  such  of  the 
clergy   as   would    not   forthwitli    dismiss   theii' 
wives,  and  adopt  the  Catholic  opinion  as  to  the 
real  presence.     In  London  and  the  great  cities, 
where  the  Protestant  doctrine  had  taken  deeper 
root,  the  change,  though  rapid,  was  somewhat 
less  sudden  ;  but  in  the  rural  districts  generally, 
where  the  population  had  never  been  properly 
converted,  the  mass   re-appeared   at   once,  and 
every  part  of  the  Reformed  service  was  thrown 
aside  even  before  any  express  orders  to  that  effect 
from  coui't  or  from  convocation.    Hosts  of  priests, 
and  particularly  the  residue  of  the  abbeys  and 
monasteries,  who  had  conformed  to  save  theii' 
lives  or  to  obtain  the  means  of  sup[)orting  them- 
selves, declared  that  they  had  acted  under  com- 
pulsion,  and   joyfully  returned   to  their  Ljitiu 
masses,  their  confessions,  their  holy  water,  and 
the  rest.     ISIany  again,  who  really  preferred  the 
Reformed  religion,  were  fain  to  conform  to  what 
they  di.sa]iproved  of,  just  as  their  o])ponents  had 
done  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  from  the  same 
worldly  motives.      But   still   there  were   many 
married  priests  who  would  on  no  account  part 
with  their  wives,  or  x-eceive,  as  the  rules  of  sal- 
vation, tenets  which,  for  years,  they  had  con- 
demned as  the  inventions  of  the  devil.     Some, 
also,  there  were  who  had  made  to  themselves,  by 
their  intolerance  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity, 
bitter  enemies  among  those  who  were  now  in 
the  ascendent.     The  prisons  began  to  fill  with 
Protestant  clergymen  of  these  clas.ses;  and  others 
of  them,  being  deprived  of  their  livings,  were 
thrown  upon  the  higliways  to  beg  or  starve,  as 
the  monks  had  been  in  the  days  of  Henry  YIII., 
their  condition  being  so  much  the  woi-se  as  they 
had  wives  and  children. 

About  half  of  the  English  bishops,  bending  to 
the  storm,  conformed,  in  all  outward  appearances, 
with  the  triumphant  sect.'  Those  who  did  not, 
or  who  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  domi- 
nant party,  were  deprived  of  tlieir  sees  and  what- 
ever they  possessed,  and  cast  into  prison.  We 
have  already  seen  Cranmer  and  Latimer  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Shortly  after,  Uolgate,  Archbishop 
of  York,  wixs  connnitted  to  the  same  state  prison 
for  marriage ;  and  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  for 


'  In  this  number  were  some  who  were  really  Catholics  all  along, 
iinii  who  had  strained  their  consciences  by  conformity  in  the 
liat  reigns.     Tnsincere  t/un,  they  were  sincere  note. 


preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  in  defence  of  Queen 
Jane's  title,  and  for  "hex-etical  pravity;"  Poynet, 
who  had  held  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  during 
Gardiner's  deprivation  and  imprisonment,  was 
also  committed  to  prison  for  being  maiTied. 
Taylor,  Bishoji  of  Lincoln,  who  had  refused  to 
kneel  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  deprived  "for  thinking  amiss  con- 
cerning the  eucharist;"  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester and  Gloucester,  for  having  a  wife,  and 
other  demerits;  Harley,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  for 
wedlock  and  heresy ;  Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
for  the  same  offences;  Bird,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
for  marriage.  Coverdale  of  Exeter,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible,  was  also  ejected  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  lay  two  years,  not  without 
danger  of  being  burned.  Barlow  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  Bush  of  Bristol,  voluntarily  resigned 
their  sees.'' 

On  the  13th  of  November  Cranmer  was  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason,  together  with  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  her  youthful  hu.sband  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  and  his  brother  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley. 
They  were  all  condemned  to  suffer  death  as 
traitoi-s,  by  the  very  men  who  a  short  time  before 
had  acted  with  them,  and  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  Jane;  but  the  youth  of  three  of  these  victims 
to  the  ambition  and  imbecility  of  others  excited 
a  lively  sympathy  in  the  nation,  and  the  queen 
sent  them  back  to  the  Tower,  ajtparently  with 
no  intention  of  ever  bringing  them  to  tlie  block. 
Even  the  fourth  victim,  Cranmer,  was  respited, 
and  wiis  jiardoned  of  his  treason  ;  but  he  was 
sent  back  to  tlie  Tower  on  the  equally  perilous 
charge  of  heresy.  He  was  strongly  advised  by 
his  friends,  both  before  his  apprehension  and 
also  now,  to  attempt  to  escape  out  of  the  king- 
dom, but  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  his  trust 
was  in  God,  and  in  his  holy  word,  and  that  he 
ha<l  resolved  to  sliow  a  constancy  worthy  of  a 
Christian  i)relate.  He  repeatedly  professed  to 
have  a  great  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a  private 
audience  of  the  queen;  but  Mary  had  no  incliuii- 
tion  to  receive  the  man  who  had  sealed  her 
mother's  dishonour,  and  the  party  about  her 
seconded  this  strong  and  natural  feeling  of  aver- 
.sion. 

Before  parliament  was  dissolved  the  attainder 
of  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  legally  reversed, 
it  being  declared,  with  some  reason,  that  no 
s]iecial  matter  had  been  i)roved  either  against 
him  or  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  except  the 
wearing  of  pai-t  of  a  coat-of-arms.  On  the  21st 
of  December,  a  few  days  after  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  the  church  service  began  to  be  per- 
formed in  Latin  throughout  England.  At  the 
same  time  the  Lady  Jane  had  the  lil)erty  of  the 
Tower  granted  her,  being  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
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queen's  garden  and  on  the  hill;  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley  and  his  brother  were  treated  more 
leniently  than  they  had  been;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  was  set  at  liberty  altogether. 
This  moderation  was  a  matter  of  marvel  in  those 
days,  nor  did  the  queen  fail  in  making  a  favour- 
able impression  by  remitting  the  subsidy  voted 
to  her  brother  by  the  preceding  ]mrliament :  but 
other  circumstances  sufficiently  indicated  that 
Mary  was  determined  not  only  to  re-establish 
the  Roman  church,  but  to  prevent  the  teaching 
and  preaching  of  the  Reformed  doctrine.  There 
was  scarcely  by  this  time  a  pulpit  in  the  king- 
dom that  was  not  silenced;  and  Gardiner,  Bonner, 
Tonstal,  Day,  Heath,  Vesey,  and  others  of  the 
now  restored  Catholic  bi.shops,  wei-e  not  likely  to 
permit  them  to  be  eloquent  again.  The  men  of 
Suffolk,  whose  loyalty  had  placed  her  on  the 
throne,  ventured  to  recal  to  her  mind  her  solemn 
promises  given  to  them  on  that  occasion,  that 
she  would  not  change  the  Reformed  religion  as 
established  under  her  brother.  One  of  these 
i-emonstrants,  who  was  bolder  than  the  rest,  was 
set  in  the  pillory;  the  others  were  brow-beaten 
and  insulted.  Judge  Hales,  who  had  defended 
the  queen's  title  with  a  most  rare  courage,  was 
arbitrarily  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  noisome 
prison  as  soon  as  he  showed  an  opposition  to 
these  illegal,  rash,  and  dangerous  proceedings. 
The  upright  judge  was  treated  with  such  severity 
that  his  body  and  mind  became  alike  disordered 
• — he  fell  into  a  frenzy,  and  attempted  suicide  by 
cutting  his  throat.  He  was  at  length  liberated, 
but  it  was  too  late ;  insanity  had  taken  a  firm 
hold  of  him,  and  he  terminated  his  life  by  drown- 
ing himself.' 

Mary,  who  had  been  affianced  in  her  infancy 
to  the  Emperor  Charles,  to  the  French  king,  to 
the  daiqjhin,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  reigns,  had  been  disappointed  of  several  other 
husbands,  now  determined  to  marry,  in  order,  it 
appears,  to  make  sure  of  a  Catholic  succession. 
It  should  seem,  hoAvever,  that  she  was  not  wholly 
devoid  of  the  tender  passion,  for  it  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  that  she  conceived  an  affection 
for  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter — murdered 
in  her  father's  days — the  handsome  and  accom- 
plished yoimg  Edward  Courtenay,  whom  she  had 
liberated  from  the  Tower  on  her  first  coming  to 
London.-  Upon  this  kinsman,  whose  flourishing 
youth  and  courteous  and  pleasant  disposition  de- 
lighted the  whole  court,  she  lavished  many  proofs 
of  favour :  she  hastened  to  restore  to  him  the 


'  Strype;  Stow;  Holimlied;  Godwin;  Nares,  Life  of  Lord  Burgh- 
ley. 

2  From  the  age  of  fourteen  to  that  of  twenty-six  this  victim 
of  tyranny  had  been  doomed  to  expiate,  in  a  captivity  which 
tlireatened  to  be  perpetual,  tlie  mvolmitaiy  offence  of  inheriting, 
tlirough  an  attainted  father,  the  blood  of  the  fourtli  Edward.— 
A_kin,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


title  of  Earl  of  Devon,  to  which  she  added  the 
whole  of  those  patrimonial  estates  which  his 
father's  attainder  had  vested  in  the  crown;  and 
when  people  spoke  or  whispered  of  the  wisdom 
and  fitness  of  an  English  queen  marrying  a  great 
English  nobleman,  descended  (as  she  was  herself 
by  her  gi\andmother)  from  the  royal  house  of 
York,  her  countenance  relaxed  instead  of  in- 
creasing its  habitual  severity.  But  the  accom- 
j^lished  Earl  of  Devon  soon  became  suspected  of 
indulging  in  anti-Catholic  notions,  and,  what  was 
almost  as  bad,  he  betrayed,  as  is  said,  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  queen's  half-sister  Elizal)eth.  If 
there  had  been  little  aft'ection  between  the  royal 
ladies  before,  this  circumstance  was  not  likely 
to  increase  it ;  and  a  few  mouths  after  Mary's 
accession,  we  find  Elizabeth  retiring  to  her  house 
of  Ashridge  in  Buckinghamshire,  attended  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  and  Sir  John  Gage,  who  were 
ajipointed  by  the  queen  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  her. 

The  Emperor  Charles,  who  had  been  solemnly 
affianced  to  her  himself  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
was  now  most  anxious  to  secure  the  hand  of  Mary 
for  his  son,  the  jiroud,  the  bigoted,  the  crafty, 
and  cruel  Philip,  who  then  hap])ened  to  be  a 
widower.  As  Mary  consiilted  her  mother's  ne- 
phew in  all  her  difficulties,  Charles  was  enabled 
to  press  this  suit  for  his  son  with  good  effect. 
The  imperial  ambassadors  had  constant  access, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  to  the  royal  but 
elderly  maiden;  and  one  night,  within  three 
months  after  her  accession,  before  any  public  ne- 
gotiation had  taken  place,  and  without  so  much 
as  consulting  her  council,  Mary  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  marry  Philip.  For  some  time  this  en- 
gagement was  concealed,  but  when  it  was  whis- 
pered abroad  it  excited  almost  universal  discon- 
tent, for  the  character  of  Philip,  though  not  yet 
fully  developed  in  action,  was  well  known ;  and 
it  was  reasonably  suspected  that  the  once  free 
kingdom  of  England  would  be  wholly  enslaved 
and  made  dependent  upon  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror. With  these  views  the  match  Avas  odious 
even  to  most  of  the  Catholics,  whose  patriotism 
rose  triumphantly  above  their  bigotry.  In  the 
face  of  these  feelings  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
proceed  slowly  and  with  caution.  The  match, 
however,  was  spoken  of  in  parliament,  and  the 
commons  even  petitioned  against  it — a  circum- 
stance which  is  supposed  to  have  hurried  on  the 
dissolution. 

Early  in  January  a  splendid  em- 
bassy arrived  from  Spain,  and,  on 
the  14th  of  the  same  month.  Bishop  Gardiner,  as 
chancellor,  in  the  presence  chamber,  made  to  the 
lords,  nobility,  and  court  gentry,  an  "oration  very 
eloquent,"  setting  forth  that  the  queen's  majesty, 
partly  for  old  amity,  and  other  weighty  couside- 
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rations,  had,  after  much  suit  on  the  emperor's 
and  Prince  of  Spain's  behalf,  determined,  with 
the  consent  of  the  council  and  nobility,  to  match 
herself  with  the  said  prince  "  in  most  godly  and 
lawful  matrimony."  After  this  exordium  Gar- 
diner  explained   the   conditions   of   tlie   treaty. 


SiKiniUN  GAitDi.NEii,  Disliup  of  Winchester.— Alter  lIultH>iii. 

which,  to  disarm  opposition  in  England,  had 
been  made  wonderfully  mild,  moderate,  and 
generous  on  the  part  of  Philip,  wlio,  of  course, 
would  i-eserve  to  himself  the  riglit  of  altering  it 
thereafter  as  he  should  see  occasion  and  find 
means  for  so  doing.  It  was  agi-eed  that  though 
Philip  should  have  the  honour  and  title  of  King 
of  England,  the  government  should  rest  wholly 
with  the  queen,  he  (Philip)  aiding  her  highness 
in  the  happy  administration  of  her  realms  and 
dominions;  that  no  Spaniard  or  other  foreigner 
should  enjoy  any  ollice  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  no 
innovations  should  be  made  in  the  national  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges ;  that  the  queen  should 
never  be  carried  abroad  without  her  free  consent, 
nor  any  of  the  childi-en  she  might  have,  without 
consent  of  the  nobility  (there  was  no  mention 
made  of  the  commons,  nor  indeed  of  the  parlia- 
ment). It  was  further  agreed  that  Philip,  in  the 
unlikely  case  of  Mary's  surviving  him,  should 
settle  upon  her  a  jointure  of  .£60,000  a-year;  that 
the  male  issue  of  this  marriage  should  inherit 
both  Burgtmdyaud  tlie  Low  Countries;  and  that 
if  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  his  former  marriage, 
should  die  and  leave  no  issue,  the  queen's  issue, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  iidierit  Spain, 
Sicily,  Milan,  and  other  dominions  attached  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy!'  On  the  next  day  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  with  his  brethren  the  alder- 
'  Ryner 


men,  and  forty  citizens  of  good  substance,  was 
summoned  to  court,  where  Gardiner  repeated  his 
oration,  desiring  them  all  to  behave  themselves 
like  good  subjects,  with  humbleness  and  rejoic- 
ing for  so  happy  an  event.  On  this  same  day 
Kobert  Dudley,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  condemned  as  a  traitor, 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  pronouncing  sentence  that  he 
was  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  bowelled,  and  quar- 
tered.* 

But  if  the  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  tenfokl 
more  brilliant  in  promises,  it  would  have  failed 
in  satifsfying  the  English  people.  Within  five 
days  the  court  wa.s  startled  by  intelligence  that 
Sir  Peter  Carew  was  up  in  arms  in  Devonshire, 
resolute  to  resist  the  Prince  of  Spain's  coming, 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  city  and  castle  of  Exe- 
ter. This  news  was  followed,  on  the  2oth,  by 
intelligence  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  taken 
the  field  with  the  same  determination  in  Kent; 
and  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  had  so  re- 
cently been  commanded  to  rejoice  and  make  glad, 
were  now  told  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
keep  good  watch  and  ward,  lest  the  rebels  should 
enter.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  son  of  the  poet  of 
that  name,  who  has  been  associated  in  glory  with 
the  Rirl  of  Surrey,  was  a  very  loyal  knight  of 
Kent,  and,  apparently,  a  Pajiist;'  but  he  had  con- 
ceived a  frightful  notion  of  the  cruel  bigotry  and 
gra.spiug  ambition  of  the  Spani.sh  court.  Al- 
though connected  by  blood  with  the  Dudleys,  he 
had  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  in  the  plot  for  giving  the  crown 
to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  liad  even  been  forward 
to  proclaim  Queen  Mary  in  the  town  of  Maid- 
stone, before  knowing  that  she  had  been  pro- 
claimed elsewhere.  Wyatt  appears  to  have  been 
a  brave  and  honest,  but  rash  man  ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  had  engaged  to  co-operate 
with  him,  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  either  scoundrels  without  faith,  or  cowards. 
The  highest  name  of  all  w;is  both :  this  was  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane  Grey's  father,  who, 
to  the  astonishment  of  most  men,  had  been  libe- 
rated from  the  Tower,  and  pai'doned  by  Queen 
Mar\'.  On  the  25th  of  Januaiy,  the  veiy  day 
on  which  it  was  known  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
had  risen  in  Kent,  this  duke  fled  into  Warwick- 
shire, where,  with  his  brothei-s  the  Lord  John 
Grey  and  the  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  he  maile  pro- 
clamation against  the  queen's  marriage,  and 
called  the  people  to  arms;  "but  the  people  in- 
clined not  to  him."  The  plan  of  the  conspira- 
tors seems  to  have  been,  that  Wyatt  should  en- 
deavour to  seize  the  Tower,  where  Lady  Jane 
and  her  husband  lay,  and  get  possession  of  the 


'  Stoic. 

'  He  -was  a  commander  at  Henry  VHI.'s  siege  of  Boulogne, 
uiiil  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  daring. 
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city  of  London;  that  the  Duke  of  Suflblk  should 
raise  the  midland  counties,  and  Carew  the  west: 
but  in  execution  they  proceeded  with  a  misera- 
ble want  of  concert  and  arrangement.  On  the 
29th  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  raai'ched  from  London  against  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wyatt,  who  had  advanced  to  Rochester,  and 
taken  the  castle.  When  the  royalists  reached 
Rochester  bridge  they  found  it  defended  with 
three  or  four  double  cannons,  and  by  a  numer- 
ous force  of  Kentish  men.  Norfolk  sent  forward 
a  herald  with  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all 
such  as  should  quietly  return  to  their  homes,  but 
Wyatt  would  not  permit  the  herald  to  read  this 
paper  to  the  people.  Norfolk  then  ordered  an 
assault;  but  when  five  hundred  Londoners — the 
trained  bands  of  the  city — led  by  Captain  Brett, 
reached  the  head  of  the  bridge,  they  suddenly 
stopped,  and  their  cajDtain,  turning  round  at  their 
head,  and  lowering  his  sword,  said,  "Masters, 
we  go  about  to  fight  against  our  native  country- 
men of  England  and  our  friends,  in  a  quarrel 
unrightful  and  wicked  ;  for  they  do  but  consider 
the  great  miseries  which  are  like  to  fall  upon  vis, 
if  we  shall  be  under  the  rule  of  the  ]:)roud  Span- 
iai'ds ;  wherefore,  I  think  no  English  heart  ought 
to  say  against  them.  I  and  others  will  spend 
our  blood  in  their  quarrel."  He  had  scarcely 
finished,  when  the  baud  of  Londoners  turned 
their  ordnance  against  the  rest  of  the  queen's 
forces,  shouting  every  one  of  them,  "  A  Wyatt! 
a  Wyatt !"  At  this  defection  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  his  officers  turned  and  fled,  leaving 
ordnance  and  all  their  ammunition  behind  them. 
The  Londoners  crossed  the  bridge,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  regular  troops,  among  whom  were 
some  companies  of  the  royal  guard,  went  after 
them,  and  took  service  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
and  the  insurgents.'  When  the  intelligence 
reached  London  all  was  fright  and  confusion, 
especially  at  the  court,  where  almost  the  only 
person  that  showed  fortitude  and  composure  was 
the  queen  herself.  Wyatt  ought  to  have  made  a 
forced  march  upon  London  during  this  conster- 
nation, but  he  loitered  on  his  way :  he  did  not 
reach  Greenwich  and  Deptford  till  three  days 
after  the  afi"air  at  Rochester  bridge;  and  then  he 
lay  three  whole  days  doing  nothing,  and  allow- 
ing the  government  to  make  their  preparations. 
The  queen,  with  her  lords  and  ladies,  rode  from 
Westminster  into  the  city,  where  she  declared  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery,  that  she  meant 
not  otherwise  to  marry  than  as  her  council  should 
think  both  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
realm — that  she  could  still  continue  unmarried, 
as  she  had  done  so  long — and  therefore  she 
trusted  that  they  would  truly  assist  her  in  re- 
pressing such  as  rebelled  on  this  account.     On 

'  Stow;   Holinshed:  Godjcin. 


the  same  day  on  which  she  made  this  visit  her 
spirits  were  cheered  by  intelligence  that  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  had  been  discomfited  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  that  Sir  Peter  Carew  and 
his  friends  had  been  jjut  to  flight  in  the  west." 
She  issued  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  the 
Kentish  men  witli  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  Sir  George  Harper,  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen, offering  as  a  reward  to  the  man  that 
should  take  or  kill  Wyatt,  lands  worth  £100 
a-year  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  On  the  3d 
of  February,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Wyatt  and  his  host  (who  are  differently 
estimated  at  2000  and  at  8000  men),  marched 
from  Deptford,  along  the  river  side,  towards 
Southwark.  Wyatt  placed  two  pieces  of  artillery 
in  battery  at  the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  caused  a  deep  trench  to  be  dug  between 
the  bridge  and  the  place  where  he  was.  Con- 
trary to  his  expectations,  the  Londoners  did  not 
throw  open  their  gates,  and  he  had  not  resolution 
sufficient  to  attempt  an  assault  by  the  bridge. 
He  again  lost  two  whole  days,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  the  garrison  in  the  Tower 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  great  pieces  of  ordnance, 
culverins,  and  demi-cannons  full  against  the  foot 
of  the  bridge  and  against  Southwark,  and  the 
two  steeples  of  St.  Olave's  and  St.  Mary  Overy. 
As  soon  as  the  people  of  Southwark  saw  this, 
they  no  longer  treated  Wyatt  as  a  welcome  guest, 
but,  making  a  great  noise  and  lamentation,  they 
entreated  him  to  move  elsewhere.  Telling  the 
people  that  he  would  not  have  them  hurt  on  his 
account,  he  marched  away  towards  Kingston, 
hoping  to  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge  there, 
and  to  fall  ujDon  London  and  Westminster  from 
the  west.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
(on  the  6th  day  of  February)  when  he  reached 
Kingston,  and  found  about  thirty  feet  of  the 
bridge  broken  down,  and  an  armed  force  on  the 
opposite  bank  to  prevent  his  passage.  He  placed 
his  guns  in  battery,  and  drove  away  the  troops ; 
with  the  help  of  some  sailors  he  got  possession  of 
a  few  boats  and  bai-ges,  and  repaired  the  bridge; 
but  it  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  before  these 
operations  were  finished,  and  his  men  were  sorely 
fatigued  and  dispirited.  Allowing  them  no  time 
for  rest — for  his  plan  was  to  turn  back  upon 
London  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  to 
reach  the  city  gates  before  sunrise — he  marched 
them  on  through  a  dreary  winter  night.  When 
he  was  within  six  miles  of  London  the  carriage 
of  one  of  his  great  brass  guns  bi-oke  down,  and 
he  very  absurdly  lost  some  hours  in  remounting 
the  piece ;  and  so,  when  he  reached  Hyde  Park, 
it  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  royal  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  were  ready  to 


2  Several  of  Carew's  party  played  him  false.     He  escaped  to 
Frail  re. 
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receive  liim  there.  Many  of  Wyatt's  followers 
had  deserted  before  he  crossed  the  river  at 
Kingston ;  others  had  lingered  behind  during 
the  night  -  march ;  and,  noio,  many  more  aban- 
doned him  on  seeing  that  formidable  prepara- 
tions were  made  against  him.  With  great  bra- 
very, however,  he  resolved  to  fight  his  way 
through  the  royal  army,  still  entertaining  a  con- 
fident hope  that  the  citizens  would  rise  in  his 
favour.  After  a  short  "  thundering  with  the 
great  guns,"  he  charged  the  queen's  cavahy,  who, 
opening  their  ranks,  suffered  him  to  pass  with 
about  400  of  his  followers,  and  then  instantly 
closing  in  the  rear  of  this  weak  van-guard,  they 
cut  him  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  thereui)on  stood  still,  wavered,  and 
then  took  a  contrary  course.  In  the  meanwhile 
W'^yatt  rushed  z-ajjidly  along  Charing  Cross  and 
the  Strand  to  Ludgate,  which,  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, he  found  closed  against  him.  In  vain  he 
.shouted  "  Queen  Mary!  God  save  Queen  Mary, 
who  has  granted  our  petition,  and  will  have  no 
Spanish  husband  I"  A  part  of  Pembroke's  army 
had  followed  Wyatt  in  his  rapid  advance,  and, 
when  he  turned  to  go  back  by  the  same  road, 
he  found  that  he  must  cut  his  way  through  dense 
masses  of  horse  and  foot.  He  charged  furiously, 
and  actually  fought  his  way  as  far  as  the  Temple. 
But  there  he  found  that  his  band  was  diminished 
to  some  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  that  further  re- 
sistance was  utterly  hopeless.  Clarencieux  rode 
up  to  him,  persuading  him  to  yield,  and  not, 
"  beyond  all  liis  former  madness,  surcharge  him- 
self with  the  blood  of  these  brave  fellows."  At 
last  Wyatt  threw  away  his  broken  sword,  and 
quietly  sui-rendered  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkley,  who, 
mounting  him  behind  him,  canned  him  off  in- 
stantly to  the  court. 

"The  coming  of  Wyatt  to  the  court  being  so 
little  looked  for,  was  great  cause  of  rejoicing  to 
such  as  of  late  before  stood  in  great  fear  of  him." ' 
He  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower; 
and  a  proclamation  was  made  that  none,  upon 
pain  of  death,  should  conceal  in  their  houses  any 
of  his  faction,  but  should  bring  them  forth  im- 
mediately before  the  lord -mayor  and  other  the 
queen's  justices.  "By  reason  of  this  proclama- 
tion, a  gi-eat  multitude  of  these  said  poor  caitiffs 
were  brought  forth,  being  so  many  in  number, 
that  all  the  pi-isons  in  Loudon  sufficed  not  to 
receive  them;  so  that  for  lack  of  place  they  were 
fain  to  bestow  them  in  divers  churches  of  the 
said  city.  And  shortly  after  there  were  set  up 
in  London,  for  a  terror  to  the  common  sort  (be- 
cause the  Whitecoats-  being  sent  out  of  the  city, 
as  before  ye  have  heard,  revolted  from  the  queen's 
jmrt  to  the  aid  of  Wyatt),  twenty  pair  gallows, 
on  the  which  were  hanged  in  sev^eral  places  to 


flolinshed. 


'  The  Traineti  Ban<ls. 


the  number  of  fifty  pei-sons,  which  gallowses  re- 
mained standing  there  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  summer 
following,  to  the  great  grief  of  good  citizens,  and 
for  example  to  the  commotioners."^  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  about  fifty  officers,  knights,  and 
gentlemen  were  put  to  death.  Twenty-two  com- 
mon soldiers  were  sent  down  to  Kent  with  Brett, 
the  captain  of  the  Train-bauds,  who  had  deserted 
at  Rochester  bridge,  and  they  were  there  executed 
as  traitors,  and  gibbeted.  About  sixtj'^  were  led  in 
procession,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  to  the 
Tilt-yard,  where  the  queen  granted  them  a  par- 
don. About  400  common  men,  in  all,  suflered 
death  between  the  7th  of  February  and  the  12th 
of  March,  and  many  were  executed  afterwards.* 

The  day  after  the  breaking  out  of  W^^att's 
rebellion  was  known  at  court,  the  queen  resolved 
to  arrest  her  half-sister  Elizabeth  and  her  former 
favourite,  the  handsome  Courtenay,  Earl  of  De- 
von, who  were  both  suspected  (and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  were  falsely  suspected)  of 
being  partakers  in  the  plot.  She  sent  three  of 
her  council — Sir  Richard  Southwell,  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Coruwallis — with  a 
strong  guard,  to  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  Elizabeth  was  suffering  a  real  or  feigned 
sickness.  The  worthy  councillors  did  not  arrive 
at  the  manor-house  till  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  the 
princess  had  gone  to  rest,  and  refused  to  see  them; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  her  ladies, 
they  rudely  bui-st  into  her  chamber,  and  carried 
her  in  a  litter  to  the  capital.  The  deep  interest 
she  excited  among  the  Londonei-s  alarmed  her 
enemies;  and,  after  undergoing  a  rigid  examina- 
tion by  the  pri\'y  council  respecting  Wyatt's  in- 
surrection and  the  rising  of  Carew  in  the  west 
—of  both  of  which  attempts  she  protested  she 
was  entirely  innocent — she  was  dismissed  from 
court  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  allowed  to  return 
to  Ashridge.  The  handsome  Courtenay  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  in  spite  of  his  px'otestations 
of  innocence.  But  Elizabeth  had  scarcely  been 
liberated  when  Sir  William  Sentlow,  one  of  her 
officers,  was  an-este<l  as  an  adherent  of  Wyatt's; 
it  was  asserted  that  Wyatt  had  accused  the  prin- 
cess, and  stated  that  he  had  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
bracelet  the  whole  scheme  of  his  plot;  and  on  the 
loth  of  March  she  was  again  taken  into  custody 
and  brought  to  Hampton  Court.  On  the  Friday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  Bishop  Gardiner,  chancel- 
lor, and  nineteen  members  of  the  council,  went 
down  to  her  from  the  queen,  and  charged  her 
directlj'  with  being  concerned,  not  only  in  Wyatt's 
consi)iracy,  but  also  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  and  declared  unto  her  that  it  was  tlie 
queen's  pleasure  she  should  go  to  the  Tower. 

"Upon  Satm-day  following,"  says   Holinshed 
(or  rather  Fox,  whose  words  the  old  chronicler 
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here  transcribes),  "that  is,  the  next  day,  two 
lords  of  the  council  (the.  one  was  the  Earl  of  Sus- 
sex, the  other  shall  be  nameless)  came  and  certified 
her  grace,  that  foi'thwith  she  must  go  unto  the 
Tower,  the  barge  being  prepared  for  her,  and  the 
tide  now  ready.  In  heavy  mood  her  grace  re- 
quested the  lords  that  she  might  tarry  another 
tide.  But  one  of  the  lords  replied,  that  neither 
tide  nor  time  was  to  be  delayed.  And  when  her 
grace  requested  him  that  she  might  be  suffered 
to  write  to  the  queen's  majesty,  he  answered  that 
he  durst  not  permit  that.  But  the  other  lord, 
more  courteous  and  favourable  (who  was  the 
Earl  of  Sussex),  kneeling  down,  said  she  should 
have  liberty  to  write,  and,  as  a  true  man,  he 
would  deliver  it  to  the  queen's  highness,  and 
bring  an  answer  of  the  same,  whatsoever  came 
thereof."  Whereupon  she  wrote  a  letter,  which 
has  been  preserved.  She  began  by  referring  to 
some  former  promises  made  to  her  by  her  sister 
Mary.  She  proceeded  humbly  to  beseech  her 
majesty  to  gi-aut  her  an  audience,  that  she  might 
answer  before  herself,  and  not  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council,  who  might  falsely 
represent  her,  and  that  she  might  be  heard  by  the 
queen  before  going  to  the  Tower,  if  possible ;  if 
not,  at  least  before  she  should  be  further  con- 
demned. After  many  protestations  of  innocence 
and  exjiressions  of  her  hope  in  the  queen's  natural 
kindness,  she  told  Mary  that  there  was  some- 
thing which  she  thought  and  believed  her  majesty 
would  never  know  properly  unless  she  heard  her 
with  her  own  ears.  She  then  continued:  "I 
have  heard  in  my  time  of  many  cast  away,  for 
want  of  coming  to  the  presence  of  their  prince; 
and  in  late  days  I  heard  my  Lord  of  Somei-set 
say,  that  if  his  brother  had  been  suff'ered  to  speak 
with  him,  he  had  never  suff'ered;  but  the  persua- 
sions were  made  to  him  so  great,  that  he  was 
brought  in  to  believe  that  he  could  not  live  safely 
if  the  admiral  lived;  and  that  made  him  give  his 
consent  to  his  death.  Though  these  persons  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  your  majesty,  yet  I  pray 
God,  as  (that)  evil  j^ersuasions  persuade  not  one 
sister  against  the  other;  and  all  for  that  they 
have  heard  false  report,  and  not  hearkened  to 
the  truth  known.  Therefore,  once  again,  kneel- 
ing with  humbleness  of  my  heart,  because  I  am 
not  suffered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my  body,  I 
humbly  crave  to  speak  with  your  highness  .  .  . 
And  as  for  the  traitor  Wyatt,  he  might  perad- 
venture  write  me  a  letter,  but,  on  my  faith,  I 
never  received  any  from  him.  And  as  for  the 
copy  of  my  letter  sent  to  the  French  king,  I  pray 
God  confound  me  eternally,  if  ever  I  sent  him 
word,  message,  token,  or  letter  by  any  means;  and 
to  this,  my  truth,  I  will  stand  in  to  my  death.'" 


'  Sir  Ilenry  KUis'  Collection  of  Original  Letters.     Heame  has 
printed  the  same  letter  in  his  preface  to  the  liatin  edition  of 


This  letter,  which  was  much  more  spirited 
than  might  have  been  expected,  particularly  if 
we  reflect  that  Elizabeth,  in  all  jarobability,  was 
7iot  ignorant  of  tlie  plan  of  the  rebellion,  availed 
her  nothing.  She  never  received  the  "  only  one 
word  of  answer"  for  which  she  humbly  craved  in 
a  postscript;  and  upon  the  morrow,  which  was 
Palm  Sunday,  strict  orders  were  issued  through- 
out London  that  every  one  should  keep  the  church 
and  carry  his  palm  ;  and  while  the  Londoners, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  thus  engaged, 
Elizabeth  was  secretly  carried  down  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the 
other  nameless  lord.  The  barge  stopped  under 
Traitors'  Gate.     Then,  coming  out  with  one  foot 


Traitors'  Gatk,  Tower  or  London." — Fi-uiu  a  view  by  Storer. 

upon  the  stair,  she  said,  "  Here  landeth  as  true  a 
subject,  being  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these 
stairs;  and  before  thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having 
none  other  friend  but  thee  alone!"  Going  a 
little  further,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  to  rest 
herself  ;  and  when  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
begged  her  to  rise  and  come  in  out  of  the  wet 
and  cold,  she  said,  "Better  sitting  here  than  in  a 
worse  place,  for  God  knoweth  whither  you  bring 
me.''     She  evidently  apprehended  an  immediate 

Camden's  Annals.  The  original  is  in  the  State  Paper  Office;  a 
transcript  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

2  The  Traitors'  Gate  was  entered  from  the  Thames  by  means 
of  a  boat,  and  was  only  used  for  the  admission  of  important  per- 
sonages as  state  prisoners.  The  above  view  is  taken  from  the 
moat;  tlie  openijig  of  the  gate  towanOs  tl'.e  river  is  on  the  rig-ht 
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execution;  but  the  lords  earned  her  to  an  inner 
apartment,  and  left  her  there  in  great  dismaj'-, 
after  seeing  the  door  well  locked,  bolted,  and 
bari-ed.' 

But  before  Elizabeth  entered  the  Tower  gates 
other  interesting  victims  had  issued  from  them 
to  the  grave.  The  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death  three  months  before, 
was  indulging  in  the  hope  of  a  free  pardon  when 
the  ill-managed  insurrection  broke  out.  It  ap- 
pears very  evident  that  Mary  had  no  intention 
of  executing  the  sentence  upon  her,  but  now  she 
was  easily  made  to  believe  that  the  life  of  the 
Lady  Jane  was  incompatible  with  her  own  safe- 
ty ;  and,  in  less  than  a  week  after  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  discomfiture,  she  signed  the  death-war- 
rant both  for  Jane  and  her  husband.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  February  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley  was  delivered  to  the  sheriffs  and 
conducted  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  where, 
after  saying  his  jirayers  and  shedding  a  few 
tears,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  and  died 
quietly.  The  fate  of  this  young  man  excited 
great  commiseration  among  the  jieojile,  and  as  it 
was  calculated  that  that  of  his  wife  would  make 
a  still  greater  impression,  it  was  resolved  to  exe- 
cute her  more  privately  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower.  Mary  showed  what  she  and  all  Catholics 
considered  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  soul  of  this 
youthful  sacrifice,  and  Fecknam,  a  very  Catliolic 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  tormenteil  her  in  her  last 
hours  with  arguments  and  disj)utations ;  but  it 
appears  that  she  w;is  steadfiist  in  the  faith  which 
she  had  emljraced,  and  the  doctrines  of  which 
she  had  studied  under  learncil  teachers  witji  un- 
usual care.  On  the  dreadful  morning  she  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  decline  a  meeting  with 
her  husband,  saying  that  it  would  rather  foment 
their  grief  than  be  a  comfort  in  death,  and  that 
they  should  shortly  meet  in  a  better  place  and 
more  haii])y  estate.  She  even  saw  him  conducted 
towards  Tower-liill,  and,  with  tlie  same  settled 
spirit  that  was  fixed  upon  immortality,  slie  beheld 
his  headless  trunk  when  it  was  returned  to  be 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  By  this  time 
her  own  scatlbld,  made  upon  the  green  within 
the  verge  of  the  Tower,  was  all  ready;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  her  husband's  body  passed  towards 
the  chapel  the  lieutenant  led  her  forth,  she  being 
"in  countenance  nothing  cast  down,  neither  her 
eyes  anything  moistened  with  teai-s,  although  her 
gentlewomen,  Elizabeth  Tilney  anil  Mistress  He- 
len, wonderfully  wept."  She  had  a  book  iu  her 
hand,  wherein  she  prayed  initil  she  came  to  the 
scaffold.  From  that  platform  she  addressed  a 
few  moilest  words  to  the  few  by-standei-s,  stat- 
ing that  she  had  justly  deserved  her  puni-shment 
for  suffering  herself  to  be  made  the  instrument, 

'  Ihlinshcd,  from  Fox. 


though  unwillingly,  of  the  ambition  of  others, 
and  that  she  hoped  her  fate  might  serve  as  a 
memorable  example  in  after  times.  She  then 
implored  God's  mercy,  caused  herself  to  be  dis- 
robed by  her  gentlewomen,  veiled  her  own  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  laid  her  head  on  the 
block,  exhorting  the  lingering  executioner  to  the 
performance  of  his  office.  At  last  the  axe  fell, 
and  her  lovely  head  rolled  away  from  the  body, 
drawing  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
yea,  even  of  those  who,  from  the  very  beginning, 
were  best  affected  to  Queen  Mary's  cause." 

The  father  of  Lady  Jane,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  been  beaten  and  taken,  like  a  blunder- 
ing schoolboy,  and  who  Avas  not  worthy  of  the 
child  whom  his  ambition  and  imbecility  sacri- 
ficed, was  tried  on  the  17  th  of  February.  He 
went  to  Westminster  Hall  with  a  cheerful  and  a 
very  stout  countenance,  but  at  his  return  he  was 
very  pensive  a;id  heavy,  desiring  all  men  to  pray 
for  him.  There  was  need,  for  he  was  condemned 
to  die  the  death  of  a  ti-aitor,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  another  pardon  for  this  man,  whose 
"facility  toby-practices"  had  occasioned  all  or 
most  of  these  troubles.  On  the  23d  of  February, 
eleven  days  after  the  execution  of  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  he  was  publicly  beheaded  on 
Tower- hill.  Other  executions  and  numerous 
committals  took  place  while  Elizabeth  lay  in  that 
state  jirison.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  met  his  fate 
with  great  fortitude  on  the  11th  of  April,  so- 
lemnly declai'ing  in  his  last  moments  that  neither 
the  Princess  I^lizabeth  nor  Courtenay  was  privy 
to  his  plans.  About  a  fortnight  after  this  exe- 
cution, Lord  Thomas  Grey,  brother  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill; 
and  a  little  later,  the  learned  William  Thomas, 
late  clerk  of  the  council,  who  had  attempted  sui- 
cide in  the  Towei-,  was  conveyed  to  Tyburn,  and 
there  hanged,  headed,  and  rpiartered. 

Several  times  Elizabeth  fancied  that  her  last 
hour  was  come.  Early  in  the  month  of  May  the 
constable  of  the  Tower  was  discharged  of  his 
office,  and  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  a  bigoted  and 
cruel  man,  was  appointed  in  liis  stead.  This  new 
constable  went  suddenly  to  the  fortress  with  100 
soldiers:  the  princess,  marvellously  discomforted, 
asked  of  the  persons  about  her  whether  the  Lady 
Jane's  scaffold  were  taken  down  or  not,  fearing 
that  her  own  turn  was  come.  The  circumstance 
of  Bedingfield's  appointment  seemed  very  su.s- 
picious:  seventy  yeai's  before  Sir  James  Tyrrel 
had  been  suddenly  substituted  for  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbury,  and  in  the  night  of  m3stery  and 
hon"or  that  followed  Tyrrell's  ari'ival  in  the 
Tower,  the  two  princes  of  the  house  of  York 
had  disappeared,  and,  as  it  wius  generally  be- 
lieved, had  been  savagely  murdered  in  their  hed. 

•-'  Bishop  Oodicin :   De  Thou.. 
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But  Elizabeth's  fears  were  groundless;  her  sister 
had  no  intention  of  taking  her  life ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  royal  captive 
was  conveyed  by  water  from  the  Tower  to  Rich- 
mond :  from  Richmond  she  was  removed  to 
Windsor,  and  from  Windsor  to  Woodstock,  where 


/'       *%■ 


Woodstock,  as  exisiing  a.u.  ITi*. 

she  was  finally  fixed  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of 
the  severe  and  suspicious  Bedingfield.  Six  days 
after  her  liberation,  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon, 
was  delivered  out  of  the  Tower  and  sent  down 
to  Fotheringay  Castle,  where  he  was  watched 
with  equal  vigilance.  Meanwhile  preparations 
were  making  for  the  queen's  marriage,  and  the 
people  of  London  occasionally  gave  unequivocal 
proofs  of  their  hatred  of  it,  and  of  the  changes 
introduced  in  the  national  religion.  On  one  Sun- 
day in  June,  as  Dr.  Pendleton  was  preaching  Pa- 
pistry at  Paul's  Cross,  he  was  shot  at  and  nearly- 
killed.  A  little  before,  the  court  and  clergy  were 
greatly  enraged  at  finding  a  cat,  with  her  head 
shorn  and  dressed  like  a  Roman  priest,  hanged 
on  a  gallows  in  Cheapside ;  and  a  little  after,  a 
still  more  violent  excitement  was  produced  by  a 
poor  wench  who  played  the  jaart  of  a  sj^irit,  and 
anticipated  some  of  the  impositions  of  the  Cock 
Lane  ghost,  "expressing  certain  seditious  words 
against  the  queen,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  the  mass, 
confession,  &c." ' 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain, 
arrived  in  Southampton  Water.  As  the  Count 
of  Egmont,  one  of  his  ambassadors,  had  been 
violently  assaulted  some  short  time  before  by 
the  people,  who  took  him  for  his  master,  Philip 
came  well  attended  with  a  body-guard  and  troojjs, 
and  he  lingered  a  few  days  at  the  place  of  his 
disembarkation,  as  if  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
humour  of  the  nation.     There  was  a  little  cir- 


YOL.  II. 
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cumstance  which  did  not  seem  exactly  calculated 
to  give  him  confidence.  The  Lord-admiral  of 
England  fired  at  the  Spanish  navy  when  Philip 
was  on  board,  because  they  had  not  lowered  their 
topsails  as  a  mark  of  deference  to  the  English 
navy  in  the  narrow  seas.  Four  days  after  his 
arrival  the  prince  travelled  to 
Winchester,  and  there  he  was  met, 

on  the  following  morning  (it  being 

a  wet  day),  by  his  mature  bride 
]\Iai  y,  who  took  no  pains  to  con- 
"""'  ccal  her  impatience,  being  enabled 

^     ^^    ""  HI    her   conscience  to   2^1»?fid   her 

anxiety  for  a  legitimate  and  holy 
Roman  succession  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  faith  in 
England.  They  had  a  long  familiar 
t  dk ,  and,  on  the  feast  of  St.  James, 
the  titular  saint  of  Spaiu — their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Win- 
chester with  gi'eat  pomp. 

Mary  had  summoned  parliament 
some  three  months  before  her 
husband's  arrival :  both  houses 
showed  tjiat  they  were  still  jealous 
of  the  Spaniai'd,  and  they  adoptetl 
furthei"  precautions  to  prevent 
his  ruling  as  a  king  in  England.  Philip  brouglit 
large  sums  of  money  with  him  ;  but  even  money 
could  not  win  him  the  good-will  of  the  corrupt 
courtiers.  In  a  word,  no  one  loved  him  but 
Mary ;  and  the  fondness  of  a  sick  and  exces- 
sively jealdus  wife  was  anything  but  agreeable. 
He  soon  showed  her  the  real  motives  of  his  mar- 
riage, which  were,  to  become  absolute  master  of 
England,  to  wear  the  crown  as  if  in  his  own 
right,  and  to  disjiose  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  on  the 
Continent.  Though  a  bigot,  he  was  certainly 
less  anxious  about  the  question  of  religion.  Mary 
would  have  gratified  him  at  the  sacrifice  of  tlie 
interests  and  liberties  of  her  people :  she  sum- 
moned a  new  parliament,  and  neglected  no  means 
likely  to  render  it  compliant.  The  Spanish  gold 
was  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand;  and,  imitat- 
ing the  precedent  of  former  reigns,  she  wrote 
circular  letters,  commanding  and  imploring  that 
the  counties  and  boroughs  would  return  such 
members  as  were  wholly  devoted  to  her  interests 
and  pleasures.  This  parliament  met  at  West- 
minster on  the  12th  of  November:  the  lords 
being  as  subservient  as  ever — the  commons  con- 
sisting wholly  of  Catholics  or  of  men  indifferent 
to  the  great  question  of  religion.  Both  houses 
were  ready  to  second  the  queen's  bigotry,  always 
with  the  old  exception  that  she  should  by  no 
means  force  them  to  surrender  the  temporal 
fruits  of  their  late  schism.  In  the  preceding  par- 
liament, Mary  had  thought  it  prudent  to  retain 
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the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church ;  but 
now  she  resolved  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  act 
jiassed  in  the  time  of  her  father,  which  irrevoca- 
Ijly  annexed  that  title  to  the  crown.  The  jealous 
possessors  of  abbey  lands  and  monastic  propei-ty 
saw  a  long  way  beyond  this  mere  renunciation 
of  a  title;  and  they  would  not  repeal  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  until  the  queen  caused  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  pope's  explicit  confirmation 
of  the  abbey  lands  to  their  new  proprietors,  which 
confirmation  had  been  conceded  from  a  convic- 
tion that  he  must  either  receive  the  English  peni- 
tents on  their  o\vn  terms  or  lose  them  altogether. 
The  pope's  confirmation  was  delivered  tlrrough 
Cardinal  Pole,  the  new  legate  for  England,  whose 
attainder  had  been  reversed  by  the  present  par- 
liament. With  their  minds  thus  set  at  ease  as  to 
their  goods  and  chattels,'  both  houses  were  won- 
derfully compliant  in  matters  of  faith.  They 
listened  with  contrite  countenances  to  an  invita- 
tion from  the  lord-cardinal  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  holy  mother  church;  tliey  voted  an  address  to 
I'hilip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  tlieir  repentance 
of  the  schism  in  which  they  had  been  living,  de- 
claring their  readiness  to  repeal  all  laws  enacted 
in  prejudice  of  the  oulj'  true  church,  and  implor- 
ing their  majesties  and  the  lord-cardinal  to  inter- 
cede with  the  jiope  fur  their  absolution  and  for- 
giveness. Gardiner  presented  this  petition  to 
Pole,  and  Pole,  in  the  name  of  the  ]iojie,  forth- 
with gave  full  absolution  to  the  parliament  and 
whole  kingdom  of  England;  and  this  being  done, 
tliey  all  went  to  the  royal  chaj>el  in  procession, 
singing  Te  JJeum.  Without  the  least  hesitation 
parliament  revived  the  old  brutal  laws  against 
heretics,  enacted  statutes  against  seditious  words, 
and  made  it  treason  to  imagine  or  attemjit  the 
death  of  Philip  during  his  marriage  with  the 
(jueeii.  But  when  Mary's  minister  proj)Osed  that 
]*liilip  should  wear,  if  not  the  royal,  at  least  the 
matrimonial  crown,  they  showed  a  resolute  ojv 
position,  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
project  of  his  coronation,  as  well  as  that  of  getting 
him  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 
Nor  was  she  more  successful  when  she  attempted 
to  obtain  subsidies  from  the  commons,  in  order 

■  Mirhele,  the  Venetian  amlxtssador,  says  that  the  English  in 
general  would  have  tiinied  Jews  or  Turks,  if  their  sovereign 
pleased ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  lands  by  the  cro^vii 
kept  alive  a  constant  dread  among  all  those  who  jtossessed 
church  i>roi)ei-ty.  Tlie  restitution  of  the  church  lauds,  which 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  cost  >lary  £CO,000  a-year  of 
lior  reveniie. 

^  A)H(/assad(S  dt  Noailles;  Slow;  Jlolinslitd;  Godwin;  Michele, 
Re!a:ione;  Strype;  lianiet;  Nai-es"  Memoirs  of  Lord  BurghUy. — 
The  title  of  Court^n.iy,  Earl  of  Devon,  remained  dormant,  from 
the  death  of  this  young  nobleman,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  till 
the  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  honour  was  established  in  1S:!1 
by  the  present  earl.     For  the  history  of  the  house  of  Courtenay, 


to  support  her  husband  and  the  emperor  in  their 
wars  with  France.  Philip  found  it  necessaiy  to 
court  popularity,  and  recommended  the  release 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Tower.  The  handsome  Earl  of  Devon 
received  permission  to  travel  on  the  Continent, 
but  he  died  soon  after  (in  1556)  at  Padua." 

In  her  exceeding  anxiety  for  issue,  Mary  mis- 
took the  commencement  of  a  dropsy  for  the  sure 
sign  of  pregnancy;  and  when  Cardinal  Pole  was 
introduced  to  her  on  his  happy  return  to  England, 
she  fondly  fancied  that  the  child  was  quickened, 
even  as  John  the  Baptist  leaped  in  his  mother's 
womb  at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin  I  On  the 
27tli  of  November  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  with 
the  aldermen  all  in  scarlet,  assembled  according 
to  commandment  in  St.  Paul's  Church  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  great  fog  or  mist. 
Dr.  Chadsey,  one  of  the  j^rebends,  preached  in  the 
choir  in  the  presence  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  nine  other  bishops;  and,  before  he  began,  he 
read  a  letter  from  the  queen's  council,  the  tenor 
whereof  was,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  should 
send  out  certain  forms  of  ])rayer,'  wherein,  after 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  great  mercies  to  this 
kingdom  in  giving  hopes  of  an  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  infusing  life  into  the  embryo,  they  should 
))ray  for  the  preservation  of  the  queen  and  the 
infant,  anil  for  her  happy  deliveiy,  and  cause  T>' 
Deum  to  be  sung  everywhere.  But  the  busine-'^s 
did  not  end  at  St.  Paul's  Church  :  it  was  taken  uj) 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  it  gave  great 
occupation  to  the  whole  court.  "  For  then," 
says  Godwin,  "by  parliament  many  things  were 
enacted  concerning  the  education  of  the  babe; 
and  much  clatter  was  elsewhere  kept  about  pre- 
parations for  the  child's  swaddling-clothes,  cradh-, 
and  other  things  requisite  at  the  delivery;  until, 
in  June  in  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  mauifeste<i 
that  all  was  little  better  than  a  dream."  The 
jiarliament,  in  fact,  jjassed  a  law,  which,  in  case 
of  the  queen's  demise,  appointed  Philip  protector 
during  the  minority  of  the  infant ;  but  this  was 
all  that  could  be  obtained  in  favour  of  the  su.s- 
pected  Spaniard ;  and  shortly  after  Mary  dis- 
.solved  the  parliament  in  ill-humour.* 


one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  in  Europe,  soc  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  lh<  Jtoman  Enipirf,  cliap.  bd. 

'  Several  of  the  prayers  use«l  on  this  occasion  have  b«?en  pre- 
serveil.  ITiey  were  comi)osed  by  different  priests,  who  nearly 
all  thought  it  necessarj-  to  pray  that  the  child  might  be  a  male 
child,  "well-favoured  and  witty,"  with  strength  and  valour  to 
keep  downi  the  heretics. 

*  It  appears  from  Mary's  will,  which  w.is  dated  the  .30th  of 
April,  15oS,  or  al>out  seven  months  l)efore  her  death,  th.at,  down 
to  that  time,  she  was  confident  of  l>eing  cnceink,  for  she  made  a 
provision  for  settling  the  crown  on  her  issue. — Sir  Frederick 
Madden,  Privy  Purse  Expente*  of  the  Princess  Mary:  Introd.  Me- 
moir and  Copy  of  Will  in  Appendix. 
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Corimencenient  of  the  Marian  persecutions — The  married  priests  compelled  to  do  penance — Execution  of  John 
Eogers,  of  Bishop  Hooper,  of  Bishop  Ferrar,  of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  of  William  Branch — Other  executions — 
Cruelties  of  the  Popish  bishops,  Gardiner  and  Bonner — Trial  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer — Execution 
of  Ridley  and  Latimer — Their  behaviour  at  the  stake — Philip  leaves  England — Mai-y  alarms  the  holders  of 
church  lands — Demur  of  parliament  in  voting  supplies — Death  of  Bishop  Gardiner — Attempts  to  make  Cran- 
mer recant — His  recantation — Treachery  of  his  enemies — His  execution — Cardinal  Pole  made  Archbishop  of 
( 'auterbury — Fresh  executions  of  Protestants — Summary  of  Popish  atrocities — Treatment  of  Princess  Eliza- 
beth— Her  politic  compliances — Competitors  for  her  hand — Cruel  persecution  of  her  tutor,  Sir  John  Cheke 

An  inquisitorial  commission  established  against  the  Protestants — Its  despotic  powers  and  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings— Increase  of  immorality  with  persecution — Abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. — He  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Philip — Designs  and  coalitions  of  the  pope  against  Philip — Philip's  successes  in  Italy — He  revisits 
England — Endeavours  to  persuade  England  to  go  to  war  with  France — His  endeavours  seconded  by  an  acci- 
dent— He  obtains  reinforcements  of  English  troops — They  distinguish  themselves  at  St.  Quentin — The  Duke 
of  Guise  takes  the  command  of  the  French  army — He  unexpectedly  invests  Calais — Careless  defences  of  the 
town — Calais  stormed,  and  its  English  garrison  compelled  to  surrender — Grief  of  the  English  nation  at  the 
loss  of  Calais — Mary  of  Guise,  Queen  dowager  of  Scotland — Becomes  Recent  of  Scotland — Endeavours  to  set 
the  Scots  at  war  with  England — Marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  .Tames  V.,  to  the  French  dauphin — An  Eng- 
lish army  invades  France— Death  of  Queen  Mary — Her  character. 


OR  the  Protestants  this  year  (1555) 
opened  most  gloomily.  The  queen 
sent  Tliomas  Thirlhy,  the  new  Bi- 
shop of  Ely,  the  Lord  Anthony 
Montacnte,  and  Sir  Edward  Carne, 
or  Karne,  with  a  very  honourable 
train  of  gentlemen  and  others,  as  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  to  confirm  the  reconciliation  of  the  nation 
with  the  Catholic  church,  and  concert  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  the  old  religion,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  But  Mary  wanted  no 
foreign  advisers  to  urge  her  int®  tlie  paths  of 
intolerance  and  persecution.  The  conviction 
was  deeply  settled  in  her  heart's  core,  and  in  her 
brain — and  there  were  bishops  of  English  birth 
to  insist  upon  it — that  toleration  in  religion  only 
led  to  indifference  and  the  eternal  perdition  of 
men's  souls — that  any  reconciliation  of  parties 
or  sects  was  not  to  be  thought  of — that  it  was 
the  duty  of  religious  princes  to  exterminate  the 
heretical  infection — that  the  mass  of  the  people,^ 
after  all,  were  attached  to  the  discipline  and 
doctrine  of  the  only  true  church ;  and  that  those 
of  them  who  were  not,  would  soon  come  back 
into  the  right  way  if  all  the  heretical  portion  of 
the   clergy,  particularly  the  bishops,  were  taken 

'  Notwithstanding  the  progress  made  by  the  Reformation 
during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  is  probable  that  this 
.statement  was  correct.  In  London,  and  the  gieat  cities  gene- 
rally, there  were  many  Protestants,  but  in  the  nu-al  districts 
their  number  was  comparatively  small.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  among  the 
coimties.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  for  example,  were  to  a  great 
extent  Protestant,  and  no  part  of  England  suffered  so  much 
from  Marys  pereecutions,  though  they,  in  effect,  had  set  her  on 
tlie  throne  upon  promises  which  her  bigotiy  could  never  permit 
her  to  keep. 


from  them,  and  treated  with  wholesome  severity. 
The  prisons  were  already  crowded — the  inquisi- 
tors had  only  to  choose  their  victims,  and  jare- 
pare  their  stakes  and  fagots.  There  were  several 
preludes  and  preparations  to  accustom  the  people 
to  the  degradation  of  these  spiritual  teachers, 
whom,  only  two  years  before,  all  had  been  bound 
by  law  to  revere  and  obey.  Some  married  priests, 
who  would  not  leave  their  wives,  were  sent  in 
procession  round  St.  Paul's  Church  with  white 
sheets  over  them,  and  burning  tapers  and  scourges 
in  their  hands  ;  and  when  this  humiliating  cere- 
mony was  over,  they  were  publicly  whipped. 
These  scenes  were  repeated  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  unlucky  wives  of  clergy- 
men were  occasionally  treated  with  equal  con- 
tumely.^ 

The  revived  statutes  against  heretics — that  is 
to  say,  the  acts  first  passed  against  the  Lollards 
in  the  times  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  V. — were  to  take  effect  from  the  20tli  of 
January  (1555).  Previous  to  that  great  day  of 
rejoicing,  Bonner,  with  eight  bishops  and  160  or- 
thodox priests,  made  a  grand  procession  through 
London  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
the  sudden  renewal  of  Divine  grace  in  the  land. 
Then  a  commission  sat  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  Southwark,  for  the  trial  of  Protestants. 
The  first  man  brought  before  them  was  John 
Rogers,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had 
been  lying  in  Newgate  among  cut-throats  and 
desperadoes  for  more  than  a  year.  When  ques- 
tioned and  brow-beaten  by  his  judge,  Rogers 
pointedly  asked,    "  Did  not   you,   yourself,   for 
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twenty  years,  j^ray  against  the  pope  ]"  "I  was 
forced  by  cruelty,"  replied  Bishop  Gardiner.  "And 
will  you  use  the  like  cruelty  to  us?"  said  Rogers. 
The  court  sentenced  him  to  the  flames.'  On  the 
night  after  Rogers'  martyrdom  in  Smithfield  the 
Protestant  Bishop  Hooper,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Reformed  church,  was  told  that  he  was  to  be 
burned,  not  in  Smithfield,  however,  but  at  Glou- 
cester, among  his  own  people :  and  at  Gloucester 


Place  of  Bisnor  Hoopkr's  Martvkdom,  GijOvcester.- 
rrom  .a  sketcli  on  tlie  sjiot. 

lie  was  burned  in  a  slow  tire  on  the  9th  of  FeV)- 
ruary.  The  same  course  was  adopted  with  Ro- 
bert Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  rigid  man 
and  of  a  rough  behaviour,  who  was  sent  down 
from  London  to  his  own  diocese,  where  he  was 
burned  alive  on  the  30th  of  March.  About  the 
same  time  fires  were  lighted  in  other  jiartsof  the  i 
kingdom.  On  the  eiustern  side,  on  the  very  day  ; 
that  Bishop  Hooper  w;us  burned  at  Gloucester, 
Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  who  had  lived  for  some  ' 
time  in  the  family  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who 
]ireferred  him  to  the  rectory  of  Hadleigh,  in 
Suffolk,  was  burned  in  that  town.  This  Taylur 
was  one  of  the  boldest  of  those  who  suffered  for 
conscience  sake,  and,  like  nearly  every  one  of 
those  Protestant  martyi-s,  he  was  a  man  of  hum- 
ble birth.  From  this  Rowland  Taylor  descended 
the  eloquent,  the  learned,  the  gi-eat  and  amiable 
Jeremy  Taylor,  the  antagonist  of  the  Chui'ch  of 

•  Fuller;  Godwin:  Blunt;  Ikfpatchfs  of  Xoailks,  the  French 
ambas»ador.  Tliis  execiition  produced  a  great  effect  upou  the 
lioople,  but  one  altogether  different  from  what  the  wretched 
Mary  and  lier  bishops  expected.  Xoailles,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
s.iys,  "This  d.iy  tlie  confirmation  of  the  alliance  between  the 
jKipe  and  this  kingdom  has  been  made  by  a  public  and  solemn 
sacrifice  of  a  preacliing  doctor  named  Rogers,  who  has  been 
b\imed  alive  for  being  a  Lutheran;  but  he  has  met  hi*  deeith  per- 
ti.'ting  in  his  opinion.  At  which  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
licre  took  such  pleasure  that  they  did  not  fear  to  give  him 
nianvacclamatinno  to  comfort  his  courage;  and  even  his  children 


Rome,  and  yet  the  advocate  of  toleration — one  of 
the  first  and  best  of  that  holy  band  who  taught 
that  God  was  not  served  by  the  torment  of  his 
creatures.  The  now  j^revalent  fanaticism  of  the 
Papists  occasionally  awoke  a  like  sph-it  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants.  On  Easter  Day,  the 
most  solemn  festival  of  the  Roman  church,  one 
WUliam  Branch,  or  Flower,  who  had  once  been 
a  monk  of  Ely,  but  who  had  embraced  the  Re- 
formed religion,  stabbed  a  priest  as  he  was  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  to  the  people  in  the 
manner  of  Rome  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  No  crime  could  be  so  frightful 
as  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholics :  there  was 
no  hope  of  escaping  from  a  crowded  church, 
and  the  enthusiast  does  not  ajipear  to  have  at- 
tempted it.  On  the  24th  of  April  his  sacrile- 
gious right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  then,  "  for 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,"  he  was  burned 
in  the  sanctuary  near  to  St.  Margaret's  Church- 
yard.' 

During  the  festivities  of  Easter  tlie  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  summoned  to  court,  that  she  might 
congratulate  the  queen,  who  had  taken  her  cham- 
ber at  Hampton  Court,  to  be  deliverel;  and  it 
should  seem  that  Elizabeth  acquitted  lierself 
very  dextei'ously  on  this  delicate  occasion.  But, 
to  return  to  the  chief  business  of  this  deplorable 
reign,  John  Cardniaker,  chancellor  of  the  church 
of  Wells,  was  burned  at  London  on  tlie  last  day 
of  May;  and  John  Bradfortl  suffered  the  same 
cruel  death  at  the  same  jtlace  about  a  month 
later.  A  little  before,  or  a  little  after  these 
executions  in  the  capital,  Thomas  Hawkes,  an 
Essex  gentleman,  was  burned  at  Coggeshall ; 
John  Lawi-euce,  a  priest,  at  Colchester ;  Tom- 
kins,  a  weaver,  at  Shoreditch  ;  Pigott,  a  butcher, 
at  Braintree  ;  Knight,  a  barber,  at  Maldon  ;  and 
Hunter,  an  apprentice  to  a  silk- weaver,  at  Brent- 
wood. 

Bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  who  was  far 
less  cruel  than  many,  soon  gi-ew  weary  of  pre- 
siding in  the  horrible  court  at  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Overy:  he  withdrew  as  early  as  the  month 
of  February,  when  liis  duties  devolved  on  an 
apter  spirit,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  essentials  for  an  inquisitor  and  fa- 
miliar of  the  Holy  Office  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  Englishman  we  ever  heard  of.  This  prelate 
sat  in  the  consistory  of  St.   Paul's,   where  the 

stood  by  consoling  liim,  in  such  a  way  that  he  looked  as  if  tliey 
were  conducting  him  to  a  merry  marriage." 

-  Hooper  was  burned  in  the  church  yard  of  St.  Mary  de  Ix>de, 
I  in  Gloucester.  The  spot  on  which  his  m.artyrdom  was  consmn- 
mated,  long  pointed  out  by  tradition,  was  indubitably  ascer- 
tained in  18-6,  by  finding  upon  it  the  remains  of  the  charred 
stake  to  which  he  had  been  attached.  It  is  now  marked  by  the 
small  monument  represented  in  the  engraving.  In  the  back 
ground  is  the  western  gate  of  the  abbey,  from  which  the  priesta 
witnessed  the  martyr's  sufferings. 

3  Slow:   Go-ltcin. 
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lord-mayor  and  certain  of  the  aldermen  were 
forced  to  attend.  In  this  coui-t  he  could,  with 
ease  and  great  comfort  to  himself,  condemn  men 
to  the  flumes  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dozen  a-day; 
but  even  Bonner  was  too  slow  for  the  govern- 
ment; the  privy  council  kept  continually  urging 
him  forward  in  this  frightful  persecution ;  and 
Mary  and  her  husband  addressed  to  him  one 
letter  (if  not  more),  as  if  even  he  wanted  excite- 
ment to  the  prosecution  of  heretics.'  Cardinal 
Pole,  whose  moderation  and  mercy  caused  him  to 
be  suspected  at  Eome  of  entertaining  himself 
some  heretical  notions,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  destructive  torrent,  and  to  jarove  to 
Mary  and  her  government  that  the  practice  of 
persecution  was  not  only  highly  dangerous  to 
themselves  but  the  scandal  of  all  religion. 

Ever  since  the  month  of  March  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  had  been 
removed  from  the  Tower  to  Oxford.  The  two 
latter,  like  the  jirimate,  had  favoured  the  usur- 
jmtion  of  the  Lady  Jane ;  and  Ridley  with  great 
spirit,  honestly  avowed  that  he  had  acted  with 
his  eyes  open — tiiat  he  had  never  been  actuated 
by  fear  of  Northumberland  or  of  any  one  else, 
but  merely  by  a  conviction  that  that  step  was 


Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London.— From  a  rare  print. 

necessary  and  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  If  Cranmer  had  had 
the  same  decision  and  courage,  it  is  possible  that 
affairs  might  have  taken  a  different  turn,  or, 
at  the  worst,  he  would  have  had  a  better  excuse 
to  plead  than  that  of  his  having  gone  into  the 
scheme  of  excluding  Mary  against  his  conscience, 
being  overpowered  by  the  imjjortunities  of  the 
dying  Edward.     Ridley,  and  Latimer  also,  were 

'  Burnet;  Sti-ype;  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  Burnet  gives,  in  his 
Collection  of  Records,  a  letter  from  the  king  and  queen  to  Bishop 
nonner,  recommending  more  activity. 


amenable  to  the  same  charge  of  treason  as  Cran- 
mer ;  but  for  very  evident  purposes  it  was  le- 
solved  to  sink  this  offence  in  the  more  awful 
charge  of  heresy.  The  timid  character  of  the 
primate  was  well  known,  and  the  Catholic  party 
seem  to  have  considered  it  jiossible  to  force  all 
three  to  recant. 

On  the  14th  of  Ajiril,  about  five  weeks  after 
their  first  arrival  at  Oxford,  they  were  brought 
out  of  their  prisons  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  where 
questions  relating  to  transubstantiation,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice  and  propitia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  quick  and  dead,  were  sub- 
mitted to  them.  They  were  allowed  to  debate 
these  points  in  jjublic,  and,  if  they  could  convince 
their  mortal  enemies,  then  their  prison  gates 
would  be  opened.  But  the  orthodox  controver- 
sialists did  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
preserve  even  the  appearance  of  fair  play;  they 
would  allow  their  opponents  no  books — no  time 
for  i^rej^aration — nor  would  they  let  them  argue 
together.  Cranmer  was  to  face  alone  their  entire 
battery  on  the  16th  of  April,  Ridley  on  the  17th, 
and  Latimer  on  the  18th.  On  the  day  appointed 
Cranmer  appeared  before  the  consistory  as- 
sembled in  the  divinity  school,  and,  with  more 
courage  than  had  been  expected  from  him,  he 
proceeded  to  support  the  tenets  which  he  had 
taught ;  but  there  were  many  voices  to  one  ;  the 
doctors  called  him  unlearned,  unskilful,  ignorant; 
and  the  Oxford  scholars  very  generally  hissed 
and  hooted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  whenever 
he  advanced  any  opinion  they  disliked.  On  the 
following  day  Ridley  appeared  in  the  same  place, 
and  met  with  much  the  same  treatment ;  but 
Ridley  had  more  nerve  than  Cranmer,  and  more 
learning  than  Latimer,  and  to  him  is  generally 
attributed  the  glory  of  the  contest  on  the  Pro- 
testant side.  But  he  might  as  well  have  held 
his  tongue,  for,  whenever  he  pressed  them  closely 
with  an  argumentative  syllogism,  they  all  lifte<l 
up  their  voices  against  him  togethei'.  "  I  have 
but  one  tongue,"  cried  Ridley;  "  I  cannot  answer 
at  once  to  you  all."  When  poor  Latimer  was 
brought  up  to  be  baited  on  the  following  day, 
he  was  so  weak  and  faint  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand.  In  spite  of  the  persecutions  which  he 
had  himself  directed  when  the  current  ran  in  a 
different  direction,  his  appearance  was  calculated 
to  excite  sj'mpathy  in  every  breast  except  those 
of  controversialists  and  dogmatists.  "Ha!  good 
master,"  said  the  aged  prelate  to  one  of  his  judges, 
"  I  pray  ye  be  good  to  an  old  man.  You  may  be 
once  as  old  as  I  am  ;  you  may  come  to  this  age, 
and  this  debility."  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had 
disjDuted  in  Latin,  but  Latimer  spoke  in  his  mo- 
ther tongue,  and  was  the  better  understood.  But 
they  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  without 
frequent  interruptions;  and  the  Oxford  scholars 
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hissed  and  hooted  and  laughed  at  him,  making 
altogether  such  a  din  that  the  divinity  school 
looked  more  like  a  bear-garden  than  a  scene  aj)- 
pointed  for  the  discussion  of  dogmas  deemed 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  Poor 
Latimer,  a  man  of  humlile  birth,  and  sim])le,  if 


Hugh  Latimkr,  Bishop  of  Worcester. — From  a  rare  i>riiit. 

nitt  rustic  manners,  said,  with  a  naivete  which 
would  be  amusing  in  other  circumstances,  that  in 
his  time  and  day  he  had  spoken  before  two  great 
kings  more  than  once,  for  two  or  three  houi"3 
together,  without  interruption  ;  "  but  now,"  he 
added,  "  if  I  may  speak  the  truth,  by  your  leaves, 
I  cannot  be  sulFered  to  declare  my  mind  before  you, 
no,  not  by  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with- 
oiit  snatches,  revilings,  checks,  rebukes,  taunts, 
such  as  I  have  not  felt  the  like  iu  sucli  an  audi- 
ence all  my  life  long."  On  the  28tli  of  April  he 
was  again,  together  with  Ridley  and  Cranmer, 
brought  up  to  St.  Mary's  Church.  They  were 
asked  by  the  commissionei-s  whether  they  woidd 
now  turn  or  not;  but  they  bade  them  read  on,  in 
the  name  of  God,  for  that  they  were  not  minded 
to  turn  ;  and  so  were  they  condemned  all  three  I 
I'^or  various  reasons  the  execution  of  their  sen- 
tence was  suspended  for  nearly  eighteen  mouths, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  (on  the  16th  of 
October,  looo),  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  led  to 
the  stake  without  Cranmer,  who  remained  in 
prison  five  months  longer.  In  the  ditch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Oxford,  and 
over  against  Baliol  College,  a  great  stake  was 
erected.  It  was  usual  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the 
heretics  before  burning  them;  and  one  Dr.  Smith, 
who,  for  interest  or  fear,  had  renounced  Popery 
iu  King  Edward's  time,  and  who  was  now  all  the 
more  zealous  on  that  account,  mounted  the  pulpit 
on  this  occasion,  and  delivered  a  vehement  dis- 
course on  the  text — "  Though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  jirofiteth  me 
nothing."  When  the  sermon  waa  over  Ridley 
stripped  himself  for  the  fire,  giving  away  his  ap- 
parel, a  new  groat,  some  nutmegs  and  bits  of  gin- 


gei-,  a  dial,  and  such  other  few  things  as  he  had 
about  him ;  and  among  the  by-standers  were  men 
too  happy  to  get  any  rag  of  him.  In  the  help- 
lessness of  old  age  Latimer  had  left  it  to  his 
keeper  to  strip  him;  but  M^hen  he  stood  up  in  his 
shroud,  erect  and  fearless,  by  the  side  of  the 
fagots,  he  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  be- 
holders, to  be  no  longer  the  withered  and  decrepit 
old  man,  "  but  as  comely  a  father  as  one  might 
lightly  behold."  Ridley  was  tied  first  to  the 
stake.  As  they  were  chaining  Latimer  to  the  re- 
verse of  the  stake,  the  hardy  old  man  exclaimed, 
"  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and  play 
the  man  ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle, 
by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never 
be  put  out."  Then  the  flames  arose,  and  Latimer 
was  soon  seen  to  expire  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
but  Ridley's  suff"erings  were  long  and  dreadful. 
The  Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  the  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  university,  the  other  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  court,  and  a  multitude  of  Ox- 
ford scholars  and  gentlemen,  stood  by  and  wit- 
nessed the  whole,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
pious  and  complacent  countenances,  like  men 
that  felt  the  happy  assurance  that  they  were 
doing  God  service.  But  there  were  other  spec- 
tator who  looked  on  with  very  different  eyes. 
The  fortitude  of  the  sufferei-s  confirmed  Pro- 
testants in  their  faith  ;  every  execution  made 
some  converts,  and  went  to  awaken  a  thorougli 
aiul  most  lasting  abhorrence  of  the  persecuting 
church.' 

About  six  weeks  before  these  executions  at 
Oxford,  King  Philip  passed  over  to  the  Conti- 
nent, in  no  very  good  humour  with  our  island,  for 
he  found  that  he  had  iu  a  manner  thrown  himself 
away  in  a  marriage  with  a  disagreeable  woman. 
Mary's  imcomfortable  fondness  seemed  to  increase 
with  his  absence:  slie  wrote  liiin  tender  letters,  to 
which  he  seldom  replied,  except  when  he  wished 
her  to  obtain  money  for  his  use  from  her  parlia- 
ment; and  he  entertained  his  courtiei-s  (if  not  a 
mistress)  with  unmanly  criticisms  on  his  wife's 
pei-son  and  manners.  On  the  21st  of  October, 
five  days  after  the  death  of  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
the  padiament  met  in  a  mood  less  obsequious 
than  usual,  and  the  queen,  in  her  anxiety  to 
sen'e  the  Church  of  Rome,  excited  a  somewhat 
stormy  opposition.  Some  months  before,  iu  her 
ardent  zeal  for  the  pope,  she  liad  the  imprudence 
to  consult  certain  members  of  the  privy  council 
touching  the  restoration  of  all  the  abbey  lands  in 
England,  which  she  told  them  she  considered  had 
been  taken  away  from  their  proper  owners  in 
tiiue  of  schism,  and  that  by  unlawful  means,  and 
such  as  were  contrary  both  to  the  interests  of 
God  and  of  the  church.  She  told  them  that,  for 
her  own  part,  she  considered  an  immediate  sur- 
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reader  of  what  the  crown  had  received  essential 
to  salvation.     From  her  vehemence  it  was  ex- 
pected that  she  would  press  for  the  surrender  of 
the  lands  by  whomsoever  held,  and  on  this  head 
the  sensitive  parliament  were  never  at  their  ease 
during  the  short  remainder  of  her  reign.     But 
during  the  present  session  she  only  required  them 
to   legalize   her   restor- 
ing the  first-fruits  and 
tenths,  and  the  impro- 
priations vested  in  the 
crown.      Even  to  this 
parliament       objected  ; 
and  when  the  commons 
came  to  vote  supplies,  it 
was   asked,   with  some 
violence,    what    justice 
there  was  in  taxing  the 
subject   to   relieve   the 
sovereign's    necessities, 
when    she    refused    to 
avail   herself   of   funds 
legally  at  her  disposal  ? 
— and  it  was  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Catholic 
clerg}',  who  were  gi'ow- 
ing  lich   by  the  royal 
liberality,      ought      to 
make  large  sacrifices  for 
the  relief  of  their  bene- 
factress.     At   last  the 
house   passed  the   suj)- 
plies,  but  with  a  consi- 
derable deduction  from 
the   amount    originally 
))roposed;  and  they  also 
passed   the  bills  about 
the     first  -  fruits,     and 
tenths,  and  impropria- 
tions,   but    in    such    a 
spirit  as  showed  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  urge 
them  to  further  conces- 
sions in  that  direction. 
After   a   short   session, 
the  queen  dissolved  par- 
liament on  the  9th  of 
December.'      During    the  session   Bishop   Gai'- 
diner,  the  chancellor,  had  gone  to  his  final  ac- 
count.   He  attended  at  the  opening  of  the  houses, 
and  displayed  his  usual  ability  and  energy  ;  but 
on  the  third  day  his  bodily  sufierings  obliged  him 
to  quit  his  post,  and  he  expired  of  a  painful  dis- 


'  Journals;  Holinshed;   Stow. 

2  This  noble  monument,  designed  to  commemorate  the  deaths 
of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  was 
erected  in  1841,  near  the  spot  which  witnessed  their  sufierings. 
It  is  executed  in  magnesian  limestone ;  has  a  total  height  of 
73  feet;  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  St.  Giles  Street,  adjoining 
St.  John's  College  and  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford. 


ease  on  the  12th  of  November.  The  great  seal 
was  given  to  another  ecclesiastic — to  Heath, 
Archbishop  of  York;  but,  though  keen  in  the  per- 
secuting of  Protestants,  the  new  chancellor  had 
not  the  talent  and  address  of  the  old  one. 

Meanwhile  (a.d.  1556)  Mary's  unthankful  hu.s- 
band  kept  pressing  her  for  money,  and  still  more 
-,  money.  To  make  up  for 
the  scanty  supplies  vo- 
ted by  parliament,  she 
and  her  new  chancellor 
had  recoui'se  to  a  variety 
of  illegal  and  violent 
expedients.  All  the 
money  was  sjient  as  soon 
as  got ;  the  mass  of  it 
went  to  her  husband  or 
to  Home. 

It  appears  that  the 
court  calculated  that 
when  Ciaumer  slioukl 
be  no  longer  sui)ported 
by  the  more  courageous 
si)irit  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  he  would  teni- 
])orize,  as  he  had  so  often 
done  before,  and,  in  the 
fear  of  death,  take  such 
steps  as  would  cover 
himself  with  infamy  and 
bring  discredit  on  the 
whole  Protestant  party ; 
and  that  for  these  ex- 
jiress  reasons  he  was  left 
alive.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however, 
that  there  were  other 
reasons,  and  that,  as  a 
metropolitan,  his  case 
was  reserved  for  the 
pope  himself,  the  tri- 
bunal wdiich  had  des- 
patched the  two  sufi"ra- 
gan  bishops  not  being 
competent,  in  canonical 
law,  to  take  cognizance 
of  it.  By  a  grievous 
mockery  the  pope  cited  this  close  prisoner  at 
Oxford  to  aj^l^ear  at  Eome  and  answer  for  his 
heresies.  At  the  end  of  the  eighty  days,  having 
taken  no  cai-e,  as  it  was  said  in  the  Papal  in- 
strument, to  a])pear  at  Rome,  he  was  pronounced 
guilty,  and  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Thii-1- 
by.  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  aj^pointed  commissioners 
to  degrade  him,  and  to  see  the  sentence  executed 
upon  him.  Cranmer,  who  was  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  ]iower — for  by  a  delicate  fiction  the 
persecuting  chm-ch  was  never  the  executor  of 
its   own    sentences— trembled  at   the  near  ap- 
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proach  of  a  horrible  death,   and  betrayed  that 
weakness  upon  which  his  enemies  had  calculated. 
lie  had  written  in  abject  terras  to  the  queen  be- 
fore, and,  by  receiving  the  visits  in  his  cell,  and 
listening  to  the  arguments  of  a  learned  Spanish 
monk— a  certain  friar  Soto — and  other  Catholics, 
he  seems  to  have  wished  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved he  was  still  open  to  conviction.     He  now 
renewed  his  applications  for  mercy,  and  turned 
a  ready  ear  to  those  who  suggested  that  mercy 
might  be  obtained,  though  only  by  recantation. 
It  was  a  vital  point  with  his  enemies  to  lead  him 
to  this;  and,  if  the  truth  is  told,  they  proceeded 
with  a  dexterity  and  malice  truly  infernal,  soft- 
ening the  hardships  of  his  captivity,  which  might 
have  rendered  death  less  terrible,  and  giving  him 
again  to   taste   of  the  pleasures  of  life.     They 
removed  him  to  the  house  of  the  dean  of  Christ- 
church,  where  he  fared  delicately,  and  was  allowed 
to  play  at  bowls  and  walk  about  at  his  pleasure. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  this  nii-serable  scene,  in  which, 
after  all,  Cranmer  excites  rather  jiity  and  com- 
passion than  contempt,  and  in  which  he  is  far 
more  easily  excused  than  in  many  othei-s  of  his 
preceding  career,  he  formally  renounced  the  faith 
he  had  taught,  and,  as  his  enemies  were  not  satis- 
fied with  his  signature  to  one  scroll,  he  signed 
recantation  after  recantation  until  the   number 
amounted  to  six  ! '     But  if  we  make  a  charitable 
and  a  proper  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature   in  the  case  of  the  victim,  we  can  make 
none  for  the  diabolical  malice  of  his  jieraecutors, 
who,  when  they   had    thus,  as  they  conceived, 
loaded  him  with  eternal  obloquy,  led  him  to  the 
stake.    Wliile  the  monks  and  the  learned  doctors 
at  Oxford  were  in  great  jubilee  at  having  brought 
down  to  the  very  mire  one  of  the  proudest  co- 
lumns of  the  Reformed  church,  Mary  sent  secret 
ordei-s  to  Dr.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton  College,  to 
prepare  his  condemned  sermon.     On  the  21st  of 
March  the  prisoner  was  brought  up  to  St.  Mary's 
Church,  where  Cole  exj)lained  in  the  sermon  that 
repentance  does  not  avert  all  ])unishment,  as  ex- 
amples in  the  Bible  proved;  that   Cranmer  had 
done  the  church   and  the   Roman   Catholics  so 
much  mischief  that  he  must  die;  and  that  their 
majesties  had,  besides,  other  good   rea.sons  for 
burning  him.     The  fallen  Primate   of  Enghvnd 
had  learned  the  day  before  what  was  intendeii  for 
him,  and,  having  no  longer  the  slightest  hope  of 
life,  he  seems  to  have  summoned  uj)  resolution  to 
meet  his  inevitable  doom  like  a  man.     Some  few 
men — their  number  was  wonderfully  small  con- 
sidering  that   death    of    torture — had   recanted 
when  brought  to  the  stake  and  offered  the  queen's 
pai-don  on  that  condition;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  one  would  do  so  when  there 
was  no  offer  of  ])ardon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 

'  Strype  liiis  publishe  1  them  all.     See  EccUt.  Man.  iv.  407. 


certain  assurance  of  death.  Accordingly,  Cran- 
mer acted  as  every  man  would  have  done  in  the 
like  situation;  he  renounced  the  pope  and  all  his 
doctrines— he  gave  a  brief  summary  of  his  real 
faith — he  protested  against  the  atrocious  means 
which  had  been  used — he  accused  himself  of  hav- 
ing, from  fear  of  death,  sacrificed  truth  and  his 
conscience  by  subscribing  the  recantations.  It  was 
not  convenient  to  permit  him  to  make  a  long  ad- 
dress ;  he  was  soon  pulled  down  from  the  plat- 
form in  the  church  on  which  he  stood,  and  hiu-ried 
away  to  the  same  ditch,  over  against  Baliol  Col- 
lege, where  his  more  fortunate  friends,  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  had  suffered  five  months  before. 
He  was  stripped  to  the  shirt,  and  tied  to  the 
stake:  he  made  no  moan  or  useless  prayer  for 
mercy  in  this  world :  the  death  which  he  had  so 
dreaded,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  seemed  less 
dreadful  when  he  saw  it  face  to  face.  As  soon  as 
the  flames  began  to  rise  he  thrust  into  them  his 
right  hand — that  erring  hand  which  had  .signed 
the  recantations.-  The  Romish  church  of  Eng- 
land, with  all  its  absolute  hoj^es,  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames  that  consumed 
Cranmer.  The  impression  made  by  his  martyrdom 
was  immense,  and  as  lasting  as  it  was  wide  and 
deep.  On  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  the  imttiug 
him  to  death  was  as  gross  an  error  in  policy  as 
it  was  atrociou.s  and  detestable  as  a  crime. 

On  the  very  day  after  Cranmer's  death,  Cardi- 
nal Pole,  who  had  now  taken  jtriest's  ordei-s,  was 
consecrated  and  installed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. But,  though  ])iimate  and  Papal  legate, 
and  fully  convinced  of  the  atrocity  and  worse 
than  uselessuess  of  persecution,  he  could  not 
change  the  temper  of  the  queen,  nor  stay  the 
bloody  hands  of  her  favourites  and  ministers. 
Paul  IV.,  who  now  wore  the  tiara,  had  been  liis 
personal  enemy;  and  Pole,  who  apparently  had 
not  more  courage  than  Cranmer,  seems  to  have 
stood  in  awe  of  his  fierce  .and  intolerant  spirit. 
On  tlie  27th  of  June  tlurteen  pei-sons,  being  con- 
demned for  opinions  concerning  tlie  sacrament, 
were  burned  at  Stratford-le-Bow.^  "Neither  di<l 
the  cruelty  of  the  pei"secutors  exercise  itself  on 
the  living  only :  the  bones  of  Martin  Bucer  and 
Paul  Phagius,  long  since  dead,  were  dug  up,  for- 
mally accused  of  heresy,  and,  no  man  undertaking 
their  cause  (as  who  durst  ?),  condemned,  and  pub- 
licly bui'ned  in  the  market-place  at  Cambridge. 
And  Peter  Martyr's  wife,  who  died  at  Oxford, 
was  disinterred,  and  with  barbarous  and  inhuman 
spite  bui-ied  in  a  dunghill."^ 

In  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  return  to 
this  revolting  subject,  we  will  here  throw  to- 
gether a  few  other  incidents,  in  completion  of  the 
pictui-e  of  Mary's  persecutions.     From  the  mar- 
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tyrdom  of  John  Rogers,  who  suffered  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1555,  about  six  months  after  Mary's 
accession,  to  the  five  last  victims,  who  were  burned 
at  Canterbury  on  the  10th  of  November,  1558, 
only  seven  days  before  her  death,  not  fewer  than 
288  individuals,  among  whom  were  five  bishops, 
twenty-one  clergymen,  fifty-five  women,  and  four 
children,  were  burned  in  different  places  for 
their  religious  opinions;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  were  several  hundreds  who  were  tortured, 
ruined  in  their  goods  and  estates,  and  many  poor 
and  friendless  victims  that  were  left  to  die  of 
hunger  in  their  prisons.  With  the  exception  of 
some  few  of  the  churchmen,  these  individuals 
were  almost  entirely  of  the  middling  or  humbler 
classes — the  rich  and  great,  as  we  have  noticed, 
and  as  has  been  observed  by  several  writers  be- 
fore us,  showing  little  disposition  to  martyrdom. 
Only  eight  laymen  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen  are 
named;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  represent  all 
the  aristocracy  as  supple  hypocrites,  though  they 
did  not  expose  themselves  voluntarily  to  perse- 
cution. The  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Westmoreland 
and  Lord  Willoughby  got  into  ti'ouble,  and  were 
censured  by  the  council  for  religion  ;  and  the 
second  Earl  of  Bedford  suffered  a  short  imprison- 
ment. Among  those  who  were  said  to  have 
"  contemptuously  gone  over  the  seas,"  there  were 
several  persons  of  rank,  whose  property  and  in- 
terests suffered  during  their  forced  travels  on  the 
Continent.  Other  individuals,  who  held  profit- 
able places  under  government,  voluntarily  re- 
signed them,  and  retired  to  the  obscurity  of  a 
country  life.  The  politic  Cecil,  who  in  heai't  and 
in  head  detested  the  course  pursued,  which  he  saw 
to  be  as  bad  in  a  political  as  in 
a  relis;ious  light,  conformed  out-  .^ 

wardly  to  what  he  could  not  re 
sist ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  drew 
the  line  of  conduct  for  the  Prin- 
cess    Elizabeth,    recommendiug 
humility  and  obedience,  and  cer- 
tain compliances  with  the  times 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Eliza- 
beth possessed  a  natural  turn  both 
for  simulation  and  dissimiilatiou, 
and   that  she   scarcely  stood  in 
need  of  a  guide  and  instructor  in 
these  particulars.     She  opened  a 
chapel    in    her   house,   as   com 
manded ;    she  entertained  mass 
priests ;  she  kept  a  large  cruci 
fix  constantly  suspended   in  hei 
chamber ;  she  worked  with  her 
own  hands  garments  for  saints 
and  Madonnas ;   and,  when   permitted  to  visit 
the.  court,  and  take  part  in  the  entertainments, 
she  also,  as  a  price  paid  therefor,  accompanied 
the  queen  in  her  religious   processions,   which 
Vol.  it. 


were  conducted  with  great  pomp,  and  in  her  visits 
to  the  re-Catholicized  churches,  which  were  in 
part  restored  to  more  than  their  ancient  mao'- 
nificence.'  Elizabeth  suffered  more  annoyance 
and  persecution  in  the  way  of  matrimony  than 
on  account  of  religion.  Philip,  who  was  most 
anxious  to  remove  her  by  marriage  out  of  the 
kingdom,  proposed,  and  in  fact  insisted  that  she 
should  give  her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  came  into  England  to  press  his  own  suit; 
but  the  jjrincess  obstinately  refused,  and  had  the 
art  or  good  foi'tune  to  gain  over  to  her  side  her 
sister  Mary,  who  rarely  opposed  the  wishes  of  her 
husband.  Soon  after  the  King  of  Sweden  tried 
to  obtain  her  hand  for  his  eldest  son  Eric.  The 
Swedish  ambassador  intrusted  with  this  delicate 
mission  was  directed  by  his  sovereign  to  make 
his  application  directly  to  Elizabeth  herself,  by 
a  message  in  which  neither  the  queen  nor  her 
council  was  at  present  to  jDarticipate.  Elizabeth, 
who  confidently  looked  to  the  succession  of  the 
English  crown,  as  one  well  aware  of  the  state  of 
Mary's  health  and  of  her  own  great  popularity 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  not  only  re- 
jected the  suit,  but  resolved  to  turn  the  gallant 
and  generous  mode  in  which  it  was  opened  by 
the  Swede  to  her  own  immediate  advantage.  She 
declared  that  she  could  never  listen  to  any  over- 
tures of  this  nature  which  had  not  previously 
received  the  sanction  of  her  majesty.  Her  ma- 
jesty was  charmed  at  this  declaration,  and  the  two 
sisters  thenceforward  lived  in  tolerable  friend- 
ship. Elizabeth,  who  lavished  her  protestations 
of  gratitude  for  the  queen's  goodness — her  ac- 
knowledgments that  '^.he  was  bound  to  hononv 


Hatfield  House,  Hertfordshire  —1 1  jm  Hall  s  B^lomal  Halls. 

serve,  love,  and  obey  her  highness  in  all  things 

passed  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  her 

sister's  reign  at  her  pleasant  manor  of  Hatfield, 
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with  few  privations,  and  no  personal  hardships 
to  endure.  A  tender  heart  might  have  been 
racked  and  tortured  by  the  fate  of  others;  and 
in  one  particular  case  the  royally  dull  feelings  of 
Elizabeth  must  have  been  touched.  Sir  John 
Cheke,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  that  period- 
one  of  the  best  of  men  if  he  had  risen  above  the 
intolerance  and  persecuting  sj^irit  of  his  age,  had 
been  preceptor  to  her  brother  King  Edward,  and 
had  assisted  in  her  own  education.  Sir  John 
got  free  from  the  Tower,  into  which  he  was 
throAvn  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  all  his  landed  property  was 
confiscated.  Having  obtained  her  majesty's  per- 
mission to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  a  limited 
period,  he  went  to  Switzerland.  Led  by  his  love 
of  classical  lore,  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  even  visited  Rome,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
religion  which  he  had  attacked.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1556  he  reached  Stra.sburg,  whence  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  dear  friend  and  brother- 
in-law.  Sir  William  Cecil,  imploring  him  to  hold 
fast  his  Protestant  faith.  From  Strasburg  Sir 
John  Cheke  privately  repaired  ou  a  visit  to  his 
two  learned  friends  Lord  Paget  and  Sir  John 
Mason,  who  were  then  Mary's  ambassadoi-s  in 
Flanders.  Both  these  men  were  recent  court 
converts  to  Catholicism,  and  Paget  had  testified 
gi-eat  zeal.  On  his  return,  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  Cheke,  with  his  companion  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  w:is  arrested  l)y  a  provost-marshal  of 
King  Philip,  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown  into 
a  cart,  and  conveyed  to  a  vessel  which  was  about 
to  sail  for  England.  It  seems  that  his  leave  of 
absence  had  expired,  and  that  there  was  no  new 
political  offence  to  be  alleged  against  him  excei>t 
liis  not  returning  home  at  the  time  fixed.  But  in 
these  cruel  proceedings  tlie  queen  and  her  hus- 
band, and  the  zealots  of  their  party,  aimed  at  a 
high  object.  Cheke,  though  a  layman,  had  done 
almost  as  much  as  Cranmer  in  consolidating  the 
Protestant  church,  and  it  was  resolved  to  force 
him  to  recant.  Gagged  and  muffled,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and,  to  escape  the  stake 
and  the  miseries  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he 
signed  three  ample  recantations,  and  publicly 
proclaimed  his  acceptance  of  all  the  tenets  and 
iloctriues  of  the  Rouum  church.  But  this  was 
not  deemed  price  enough  for  a  liberation  from 
|)rison  to  shame  and  obloquy :  he  was  made  to 
ajiplaud  the  heavenly  mercy  of  his  pei-secutoi-s ; 
nay,  it  is  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  his 
seat  on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  Bisho])  Bonner^ 
and  assist  that  English  inquisitor  in  sentencing 
his  brother  Protestants  to  the  flames  at  Smithfield. 
Shame,  remoi'se,  and  affliction  caused  this  accom- 

ff  Ifoailles,  the  French  arabaseiador.  The  Venetian  says  that, 
thiiugh  Eli7j»beth  was  living  CathoUcalli/  (rironifo  CcUtoUcamcHte) , 
yet  it  was  thought  th.it  she  was  only  dissimulating. 


plished  man  to  die  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age  of  a  death  more  terrible  than  burning. 

Although  the  Inquisition  never  obtained  a 
name  or  formal  establishment  in  England,  all  the 
worst  practices  of  that  institution  were  adopted. 
An  ecclesiastical  commission  was  appointed,  with- 
out authority  of  parliament,  for  the  effectual  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  The  commissioners  were 
empowered  to  inquire  into  all  heresies,  either  by 
presentments,  by  witnesses,  or  by  any  other  poli- 
tical way  they  could  devise — to  seize  the  bringers 
in,  the  sellers,  the  readers  of  all  heretical  books — 
to  examine  and  punish  all  misbehaviour  in  any 
church  or  chapel,  and  negligence  in  attending 
mass,  confession,  and  the  i-est — to  try  all  priests 
that  did  not  preach  pure  Roman  orthodoxy — 
and  if  they  found  any  that  did  obstinately  per- 
sist in  theii"  heresies,  they  were  to  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  ordinaries,  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  spiritual  laws.  The  commissioners 
had  also  full  power  to  break  open  houses,  to 
search  premises,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesse.s,  "and  to  force  them  to  make  oath  of  such 
things  as  might  discover  what  they  sought 
after."'  It  appears  from  letters  written  to  Lord 
North  and  others,  that  there  was  a  standing 
order  "to  put  to  the  torture  such  obstinate  per- 
sons as  would  not  confess."  Informei-s  were  en- 
couraged and  courted ;  so  that  nearly  every 
villain  could  gratify  his  spite  on  his  personal 
enemies  by  accusing  them  of  heresy  or  of  disre- 
spectful words;  and,  at  the  same  time,  secret  spies 
were  retained,  who  not  only  frequented  public 
places,  but  also  invaded  the  sacred  privacy  of 
domestic  life.  The  justices  of  the  peace  received 
instructions  to  call  secretly  before  them  one  or 
two  honest  persons  witliin  their  districts,  or  more, 
at  theu-  discretion,  and  impose  on  them  by  oath 
or  otherwise,  the  duty  of  secretly  learning  and 
searching  out  such  persons  as  "evil  behaved 
them.selves  "  in  church,  or  that  spoke  against  the 
king's  or  queen's  proceedings.  And  it  was  set 
down  in  the  same  diabolical  instructions,  "that 
the  information  shall  be  given  secret!)/  to  the  jus- 
tices; and  the  sivme  justices  shall  call  tlie  accused 
pei-sons  before  them,  and  examine  them,  without 
declai-ing  by  whom  they  are  accused."*  Although 
the  character  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  had 
I  been  wofully  deteriorated,  the  naturally  frank 
and  generous  spirit  of  the  English  people  revolted 
I  at  such  practices;  and  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
I  the  mischief  was  done  which  might  have  been 
'  expected  from  the  establishing  of  such  a  system. 
This  wjis  the  period  of  pei-secutiou  for  religious 
opinions;  the  efforts  and  the  success  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  the  other  Reformers,  had  excited  a 
fury  among  the  Catholics  which  nothing  short  of 
blood  and  life  could  allay.     The  penal  fires  were 


'  Bumd. 
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blazing  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other;  and 
terrible  as  was  the  brief  rage  of  Mary's  reign, 
England,  as  compared  with  most  other  Christian 
countries,  was  singularly  fortunate.' 

Mary's  care  for  the  souls  of  her  subjects  did 
not  ioiprove  their  morals.  Without  going  to  the 
full  length  of  some  Protestant  writers,  we  may 
assert,  upon  good  evidence,  that  crime  was  on 
the  increase,  and  that  capital  oflfences,  indepen- 
dently of  those  of  a  religious  kind,  greatly  multi- 
plied. Fifty-two  persons  were  condemned  and 
executed  at  Oxford  at  one  assize.  Loathsome 
offences  re-appeared :  the  highways  became  again 
insecure.  On  more  than  one  occasion  men  of 
rank  became  thieves  and  cut-pnrses.  In  this 
unlucky  year  Loudon  and  other  cities  were 
visited  bj^  the  "hot  burning  fevers"  which  were 
particularly  fatal  to  old  persons.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  country  was  afflicted  by  an  extreme 
dearth,  and  pestilence  stalked  in  the  rear  of  fa- 
mine. Plots  and  conspiracies,  also,  were  not 
wanting,  for  which  such  abundant  causes  were 
ministered  in  the  violation  both  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty. 

,^.-         Mary's  husband  Philip  was  now 
A.D.    155/, 

King  of  Spain,  and  absolute  Lord  of 
Naples,  Sicily,  the  Milanese,  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Indies,  and  other  fair  and  fertile  countries, 
which  well  deserved  a  better  master.  This  had 
not  happened  by  the  death,  but  by  the  voluntary 
resignation  of  his  father  Charles  V.  The  empe- 
ror and  king,  who  had  been  for  forty  years  the 
mightiest  potentate  in  Europe,  becoming  suddenly 
sick  of  worldly  dominion — - 

' '  Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away — 
An  empire  for  a  cell." 

Though  only  fifty-five  years  old,  and  with  his 
faculties,  both  mental  and  physical,  to  all  ap- 
pearance vmimpaired,  he  determined  to  renounce 
his  many  crowns.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1555, 
he  met  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  ex- 
plained to  them  the  reasons  of  his  resignation, 
absolved  them  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  devolved  his  authority  on  Philip — wee2:)ing, 
it  is  said,  as  he  reflected  on  the  burden  which  he 
imposed  upon  his  son.  A  few  months  later  he  for- 
mally resigned  to  Philip  all  his  other  dominions, 
and  all  his  titles,  with  the  exception  of  the  lofty 


one  of  emperor,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
bestow.-  He  chose  for  his  retreat  the  monastery 
of  St.  Just,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Castile 
and  Portugal,  near  to  Placentia.  He  survived 
about  two  years,  chiefly  occupying  his  time  in 
cultivating  a  little  garden,  reading  divinity,  mak- 
ing clocks,  and  trying  experiments  and  inven- 
tions in  mechanics.  Many  things  are  related  of 
him  in  his  retreat;  one  of  the  best,  which  is  pro- 
bably as  true  as  any  of  them,  being  that,  upon 
finding  he  could  never  make  two  clocks  to  go 
exactly  alike,  he  deplored  the  pains  he  had  taken, 
and  the  blood  he  had  shed,  in  order  to  make 
all  mankind  think  and  believe  in  one  way.^ 

It  was  not  always  that  the  most  Catholic  king 
enjoj^ed  the  f;xvour  of  the  court  of  Rome;  for  even 
in  that  high  quai'ter  political  considerations  or 
personal  animosities  continually  interfered  with 
the  spiritual  scheme.  Paul  IV.,  who,  as  a  bigot, 
and  as  the  first  that  introduced  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Rome,*  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  lean  towards  the  congenial  fanaticism 
of  Philip,  hated  the  Spaniards  with  an  ancient 
and  hereditary  hatred,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, favoured  the  French  and  their  party  in 
Italy;  for,  without  the  arms  of  France,  the  pope 
saw  no  jjossibility  of  overthrowing  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  which,  be  it  said,  was  oppressive,  and 
barbarizing,  and  odious  to  the  Italian  people. 
The  great  ability  of  the  Emperor  Charles  had 
imposed  respect;  but  Paul  thought  the  accession 
of  Philip,  in  such  unusual  circumstances,  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  and,  before  the 
new  king  was  well  settled  on  his  throne,  the  pon- 
tifi"  opened  negotiations  with  the  French.  He 
set  on  foot  jjlots  and  conspiracies  in  Naples,  his 
native  country,  which  was  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  Spanish  misrule;  and  he  finally  arranged 
a  grand  plan,  liy  Avhich  the  French  king  was  to 
expel  Philip  by  force  of  arms,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  of  the  Milanese, 
and  the  other  states  in  Upper  Italy,  which  his 
ancestors  had  claimed,  and  several  times  held, 
though  for  very  short  periods.  But  Paul  had 
formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  Philip,  who  was 
ever  vigilant  and  suspicious,  and  who  soon  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  the  secret  manceuvres  in 
Italy.  In  an  opportune  moment,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1555,  he  sent  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  take 


'  According  to  Fra  Paolo,  in  the  Netherlands  alone  50,000 
persons  were  hanged,  beheaded,  biiried  alive,  or  burned  on  ac- 
count of  reUgion  ;  and  in  France,  even  before  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  number  of  victims  who  suffered  death  in 
the  same  cause  was  to  be  stated,  not,  as  in  England,  by  hundi-eds, 
but  by  thousands.  In  Germany,  besides  the  happier  tens  of 
thousands  who  perished  in  battle,  fighthig  for  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  in  their  own  way,  thousands  died  on  the 
scaffold,  in  the  flames,  and  in  dimgeons;  and,  as  yet,  the  liberty 
of  conscience  was  insecure. 

-  Charles  had  secured  it  already  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who 
became  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  3  j)g  Thou;  Bayle. 

*  The  real  Inquisition  was  first  established  at  Rome  by  the 


advice  of  Paul  IV.,  then  only  Cardinal  Caraffa,  a  IVeajiolitan, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  was  rendered  frightful  Vjv 
its  rigorous  laws  and  novel  forms  of  jjrocedure  ;  but  it  did  not 
obtain  all  its  monstro\is  vigom-  imtil  the  election  of  Paul  IV. ; 
and  the  fii-st  thing  the  Romans  did  after  the  death  of  this  odious 
pontiff  (which  happened  in  1559)  was  to  burn  the  tribunal  of  the 
Holy  Office,  to  liberate  all  the  prisoners  for  matters  of  religion, 
and  to  raze  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  ground.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  horrid  tribunal  was  most 
powerful  at  Rome.  Many  of  the  popes  detested  it.  The  true 
scene  of  its  might  was  not  beyond  the  Alps,  but  the  Pyrenees — 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  a  considerable  part  of  Italy  it  was 
never  established  at  all. 
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upon  himself  the  goveimnent  of  Naples.     Before 
this,  Alva  was  governer  of  Milan,  and  now  he 
had  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  of  Italy 
that  appertained  to  the  Spaniards,  whose  armies 
were  reinforced  in  oi-der  to  meet   the    French 
(then  pi-eparing  to  cross  the  Alps  under  the  Duke 
of  Guise)  and  keep  down  the  Italian  people,  who, 
in  many  places,  were  ready  to  rise.     The  pope 
was  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  which  did  not  permit 
him  to  wear  an  almost  useless  mask.     He  ar- 
rested and  threw  into  prison  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  who  was  then  at  Rome  as  aniVja-ssador  from 
Philip  in  his  quality  of  King  of  England;  and  he 
imprisoned  and  put  to  the  torture  De  Ta.ssis,  the 
Roman  postmaster,  for  passing  certain  letters  writ- 
ten in  the  Spanish  interest.     The  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  soon  afterwards  massacred  the  Protestants 
in  heaps  in  the  Low  Countries,  showed  little  de- 
licacj'  towards  this  turbulent  head  of  the  Catliolic 
church:  anticipating  his  movements,  he  marched 
an  army  across  tlie  Neajiolitan  frontiers  into  the 
Roman  States.     The  Spaniards  spread  confusion, 
destruction,  and  terror  through  the  whole  Papal 
territoi-y:  jjcople  fled  from  the  city  of  Rome,  ex- 
pecting another  sack,  and  not  doubting  that  the 
troops  of  his  most  Catholic  majesty  would  prove 
as  bloodthirsty  and  rapacious  as  the  auxiliaries 
under  the  Constable   Bourbon :  but  Paul    IV., 
who  had  the  fiei-ce  spirit  of  a  pope  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  would  not  listen  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation ;  and  tliougli  one  of  his  nephews, 
the  Cardinal  Caraffa,  liad  a  conference  with  the 
Duke  of    Alva,  they  concluded  nothing   but  a 
truce  for  forty  days.      In  the  meanwliile,    not- 
withstanding a  solemn  truce  for  five  yeai-s,  whicli 
still  existed  between  France  and  Si)ain,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  liail  led  an  army  through  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  and  was  looking  forward  with  bright 
and  not  luireasonable  hopes  to  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy.'      This  was   the  state  of   affairs  in 
Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1556.     In  tlie 
month  of  March  of  the  jiresent  year  (1557)  King 
Philij)  gratified  his  wife  Mary  with  a  short  visit, 
and  he  entered  London  in  some  state,  being  ac-  | 
eompanied  by  the  queen  and  divere  nobles  of  the 
realm.-      But   it   was   soon  seen  tliat  his  most 
Catholic  majesty  had  not  come  for  love,  tlie  sole 
object  of  his  visit  being  to  drive  Mary  and  her 
council  into  a  declaration  of  w;u-  against  France. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  he 
had  fancied  :  Cardinal  Pole  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  council  opposed  the  measure ;  and  even 
such  of  the  ministry  as  were  more  compliant 
dreaded  the  effects  of  a  war  with  France,  which 
was  sure    to    be    accompanied    by  a  war  with 
Scotland,  in   the  piesent  deranged  state  of  the 
finances  and  evident  ill-humour  of  the  people. 

'  Qiaanone,  Sloria  Cirile  dd  Regno  di  Napoli;    Summonle; 
Oe  Tfiou.  i  Stow:  HoUnthtd. 


But  the  Spanish  interests  were  served  by  a  strange 
accident.      Among  the  numerous  English  refu- 
gees in  France  was  one  Thomas  Stafford,  a  per- 
son of  some  rank  and  influence,  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  revolutionizing  England.      With 
only  thirty-two  persons   he  crossed  over   from 
France,  landed   at    Scarborough    in   Yorkshire, 
and  surprised  the  castle  there :  but,  on  the  third 
day  they  were  all  made  j^risoners  by  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  without  effusion  of  blood ;  Staf- 
ford, Richard  Saunders,  and  three  or  four  others, 
among  whom  was  a  Frenchman,  were  sent  up 
to  London,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  there 
tortured  into  a  confession  that  Henry  II.,  the 
French  king,  had  aided  and  abetted  their  enter- 
prise ;  which  was  not  altogether  improbable,  as 
the   French  court   knew  what   Philip   and   the 
Spaniards  were  doing  in  London,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of   Mary   to   her   husband's  interests. 
Upon  the  28th  of  May,  Stafford  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  and  on  the  morrow  three  of  his  com- 
panions were  drawn  to  Tyburn  and  tliere  exe- 
cuted.   Richard  Saundere,  who  had  probably  been 
a  traitor,  or  had  divulged  more  than  the  rest,  re- 
ceived the  queen's  pardon.     Making  the  most  of 
what  had  happened,  the  queen  accused  the  French 
court  of  encouraging  many  traitorous  bauds  of 
her  subjects — of   giving  an  asylum  to  her  out- 
laws, who  were  maintained  in  France  with  annual 
pensions,  contrary  to  treaty — of  sending  over  to 
the  castle  of  Scarborough,  Stafford  and  others  in 
French  ships,  ])rovided  with  armour,  munition, 
and  money;  and  on  the  7th  of  June  she  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  war — perhaps  the  firet  de- 
clai'ation  of  the  kind  thoroughly  unj)opular  with 
the  nation.     Having  obtained  what  he  wanted, 
and  earnestly  recommended  the  instant  raising 
of  troops  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  his  own  army 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France,  Philip  took 
his  departure  on  the  6th  of  July,  and,  happily 
for  England,  he  never  i-eturned!     It  wius  difficult 
— most  difficult — to  do  her  husband's  bidding; 
but,   with   great   exertions,    Mary   levied    10t>C» 
horae,  4000  foot,  and  2000   jnoueers,    and  sent 
them  over  to  Flanders  in  the  end  of  July,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  for  his  mitster  of  the  ord- 
nance.^ 

Amidst  this  din  of  war,  the  Lady  Anne  of 
Cleves  died  very  quietl}-  at  Chelsea.  She  left  a 
good  name  behind  her  among  the  people,  and 
was  buried  like  a  princess  royal  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Having  joined  the  bands  of  Flemings,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  Dalmatians,  Illyrians,  Croats, 
and  others,  that  formed  the  arm\'  of  King  Philip, 
the  English  marched  with  this  mixed  host,  under 
the  supreme   command   of   Elizabeth's   rejected 


*  Sow;  Holituhed. 
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guise.  When  Philip  obtained  a  hint  of  the  in- 
tended project  of  Guise,  he  offered  to  reinforce 
the  gai-rison  of  Calais  with  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops  ;  but  the  English  council,  with  a  jealousy 
certainly  not  gi-oundless,  declined  this  offer.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  were  unable  to  make  any 
ready  effort  themselves,  even  when  warned  of  the 
danger:  the  English  navy  had  been  allowed  to  go 
to  wreck  and  ruin  :'  to  victual  the  remnant  of  it, 
to  send  the  troops  to  Flanders,  the  queen  had 
seized  all  the  corn  she  could  find  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  without  paying  for  it:  to  meet  the  ex- 
jjenses  of  that  expedition  she  had  forced  the  city 
of  London  to  lend  or  give  her  i;60,000 ;  she 
had  levied  before  the  legal  time  the  second  year's 
subsidy  voted  by  parliament ;  she  had  issued 
many  privy  seals  to  procure  loans  from  peojjle 
of  property ;  she  had,  in  short,  exhausted  her 
means  for  her  husband,  and  at  the  moment  of 
crisis  she  appears  to  have  dreaded  calling  her 


suitor,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proved captains  of  those  times ;  and  they  soon 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  in  a 
fierce  battle   under   the   walls   of   St.    Quentin, 
where  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France  were 
either  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  and  such  a  con- 
sternation was  spread  among  the  French,  that  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  Philip  might  have 
taken  Paris  had  he  marched  immediately  upon 
it.     But  Philip  was  always  wary  and  cautious ; 
nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have  contemplated 
the  doing  of  much  more  than  the  forcing  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  to  come  out  of  Italy.     He  sat 
down  before  the  town  of  St.  Quentin,  which  made 
a  gallant  resistance  for  seventeen  days,  during 
which  the  French  had  time  to  fortify  Paris,  and 
to  call  up  troops  from  the  provinces.     But  an 
invading  army  of  60,000  men  was  so  formidable 
that  they  were  obliged  even  to  recal  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and,  as  Philip  had  calculated,  that  general, 
who  had  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Naples,  hurried  back 
across  the  Alps.     To  prolong 
the  campaign  in  an  easy  man- 
ner, Philip  ordered  the  Span- 
iards, English,  Croats,  and  the 
rest,  to  lay  siege  to  Ham  and 
Cattelet,   which    places    they 
took,  and  then,  on  the  approach 
of   winter,  they  retired    into 
quarters  in  Flanders. 

In  fact,  the  coming  of  Guise 
out  of  Italy,  which  was  so  pro- 
fitable to  Philip,  was  a  mortal 
blow  to  Mary ;  for  that  active 
commander,  after  securing  the 
northern  frontiers,  i*esolved  to 
sit  down  before  Calais  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  vigor- 
ously, and  with  a  large  army, 
commence  a  siege  which,  for 
ages,  had  been  deemed  utterly 
hopeless.  Calais,  which  the 
English  considered  as  impreg-- 
nable,  and  as  perfectly  secure 
from  an  assault  during  the 
winter,   had  generally  its   garrison   reduced   at  (  parliament   together   to    ask  for   more   money. 


A,  Castle.  B,  Ditch  filled  with  water.  C  C,  Canal  communicating  with 
the  sea,  and  capable  of  being  used  to  lay  tlie  suiTOunding  coiuitry  under  water. 
D,  Gate  leading  to  Boulogne. 


that  season;  but  in  the  present  year,  through 
want  of  money  and  the  efforts  made  to  serve 
Philip,  that  reduction  had  amounted  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  force.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember two  skilful  Italian  engineers,  Strozzi 
and  Delbene,  reconnoitred  the  town  and  all  the 
forts  adjacent,  having  gained  admittance  in  dis- 


'  The  whole  of  the  blame  is  not  to  be  laid  to  Mary's  govern- 
ment. The  navy  had  been  much  diminished,  and  shamefully 
neglected  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  all  the  servants 
of  government,  from  the  lughest  to  the  lowest,  were  addicted  to 
gaapiUage. 

"  The  above  plan  of  Calais  is  derived  from  a  ciu-ious  Italian 


And  thus  were  the  weak  garrison  and  the  Eng- 
lish citizens  and  merchants  of  Calais  left  to  their 
fate,  almost  without  a  single  effort  being  made 
for  their  relief. 

On  New  Year's  Day  Guise  entered 
the  English  pale;  and,  sending  one 
part  of  his  army  along  the  downs  to  Risebank, 


A.D.  1558. 


work,  De'  disegni  delle  piuilhtstriCittd  etfortezza  del  monde  .  .  . 
raccolta  da  M.  G.  Ballino.  Venetiis,  1568.  This  work,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  published  only  ten  years  after  the  siege  of  Calais 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  plan  may,  therefore,  be  presumed 
to  represent  the  actual  extent  and  fortifications  of  the  iowa.  at 
the  time  it  was  lost  by  the  English. 
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he,  with  the  other,  and  an  unusually  heav}^  train 
of  artillery,  marched  towards  Nieulay,  or  Newn- 
ham  Bridge,  and,  attacking  iu  force  an  outwork 
at  the  village  of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  head  of  the 
causeway,  drove  the  garrison  into  Newnham,  and 
took  possession  of  that  outwork.  The  English 
lord-deputy  Wentworth  feeling  that,  from  the 
miserable  weakness  of  the  garrison,  he  could 
spare  no  assistance  for  the  defence  of  the  other 
outworks,  ordered  them  to  be  evacuated  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  attacked.  This  was  done  at 
Newnham  Bridge,  whence  the  captain  retired 
with  his  soldiers  into  Calais  ;  but  the  outwork  of 
Eisebank  sun-endered  with  its  garrison.  Tims, 
by  the  third  morning  of  the  siege,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  made  himself  master  of  two  most  im- 
portant posts,  of  which  one  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  the  other  the  approach 
across  the  marshes  from  Flanders.  The  next 
daj"^,  he  battered  the  walls  near  to  the  Water- 
gate, in  order  to  make  the  English  believe  that 
he  intended  to  force  an  entrance  at  that  point, 
and  cause  them  "  to  have  the  less  regard  unto  the 
defence  of  the  castle,"  which  was  the  weakest 
part  of  the  town,  and  the  place  "  where  the  Fi-ench 
were  ascertained  by  their  espials  to  win  easy 
entry;"  and  while  the  garrison  lost  time  in  r?pair- 
ing  a  false  breach  made  by  the  "Watei-gate,  Guise 
suddenly  brought  fifteen  double  cannons  to  bear 
upon  the  castle,  which,  with  astounding  negli- 
gence on  the  pai-t  of  the  English  government,  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  such  decay  that  it  tot- 
tered at  the  fii-st  cannon  shot,  and  a  wide  breach 
was  made  in  it  before  evening.  When  that  was 
done,  Guise  detached  one  body  to  occupy  the 
quay,  and  another,  under  Strozzi,  to  effect  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour;  but  Strozzi 
was  beaten  back  with  loss.  A1)0ut  eight  in  the 
evening,  at  ebb-tide,  De  Grammont  was  thrown 
forward  with  some  300  arqueljusiers  to  recon- 
noitre the  great  breach  in  the  castle.  The  ditch 
was  broad  and  deep,  but  the  water  was  low,  hav- 
ing been  partially  drained  off,  and  the  French 
had  brouglit  up  by  sea  a  great  quantity  of  hurdles 
and  other  materials  to  facilitate  the  passage. 
Upon  Grammont's  report  that  the  breach  seemed 
to  be  abandoned.  Guise  threw  himself  into  the 
ditch,  and  forded  it,  not  finding  the  water  much 
above  his  girdle  :  his  men  followed  in  great  haste 
— and  happy  men  were  they  to  enter  the  rotten 
okl  castle  without  resistance.  The  Lord  Went- 
worth, as  the  liest  thing  that  could  be  done,  had 
withdrawn  the  English  soldiei-s,  had  made  a  train 
with  certain  big  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  now 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  blowing  the  castle  and 
the  Frenchmen  into  the  air  together.  But  this 
train  was  badly  laid;  the  French,  coming  up  out 
of  the  ditch  with  their  clothes  wi-inging  wet,  mois- 
tened the  gimpowder,  and  saw  the  attempt  to 


destroy  them  fail.  After  passing  the  night  in  the 
castle.  Guise  sent  on  his  men  to  the  assault  of  the 
town,  which  he  fancied   would   be   taken  with 
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equal  ease;  but  the  marshal,  Sir  Anthony  Agar, 
with  a  small  body  of  brave  men,  repulsed  the 
French,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  ca.stle.  Sir 
Anthony  next  tried  to  drive  them  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  persevered  till  he  himself,  his  son  and 
heir,  and  some  fourscore  officers  and  men,  were 
laid  low  in  front  of  the  ca-stle-gate.  So  miserably 
weak  was  the  garrison,  that  this  small  loss  of 
men  was  decisive.  Having  in  vain  expect<?d  aid 
from  Dover — having  received  no  tidings,  nor  so 
much  as  a  sign — the  lord-deputy  on  that  same 
night  demanded  a  parley.  The  French  acceded, 
but  would  grant  none  but  the  hai-shest  terms  of 
capitulation." 

"  About  two  of  the  clock  next  day  at  after- 
noon, being  the  7th  of  January,  a  great  number 
of  the  meanest  sort  were  suffered  to  pass  out  of 
the  town  in  safety,  being  guarded  through  the 
army  with  a  number  of  Scottish  light-hoi-semen, 
who  used  the  English  very  well  and  friendly;  and 
after  this,  every  day  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
days  together,  there  were  sent  away  divers  com- 
panies of  them  till  all  were  avoided,  those  only 
excepted  that  were  a])pointed  to  be  reserved  for 
prisoners,  as  the  Lord  Wentworth  and  other.^. 
There  were  in  the  town  of  Calais  500  English 
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soldiers  ordinary,  and  uo  more  ;  and  of  the  towns- 
men not  fully  200  lighting  men  (a  small  garrison 
for  the  defence  of  such  a  town),  and  there  were 
iu  the  whole  number  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren (as  they  were  accounted  when  they  went 
out  of  the  gate),  4200  persons."  ' 

Thus  was  lost,  iu  six  days,  the  town  of  Calais, 
which  had  cost  Edward  III.  an  obstinate  siege  of 
more  than  eleven  months,  and  which  the  English 
had  kept  through  all  the  varieties  of  their  for- 
tune for  211  years. 

The  grief  of  the  English  court,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  people,  were  as  great  as  the  joy  and 
trium])li  of  the  French.  Yet,  except  as  a  humili- 
ation to  military  fame,  and  as  a  blow  to  national 
pride,  the  loss  was  not  so  serious.  Calais,  indeed, 
had  been  reckoned  "as  one  of  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
land," but  it  was  an  eye  constantly  in  pain  and 
peril,  costing  inniiense  sums  for  its  care  and  cure ; 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  England  could  see 
very  well  without  it.  The  people,  however,  long 
murmured  and  lamented,  and  the  government 
was  disgraced  and  depressed  in  the  extreme  by 
this  result  of  a  war  which  they  had  engaged  in 
without  justice  or  reason.  At  the  same  time  the 
Scots,  acting  on  the  usual  impulse  from  France, 
began  to  stir  upon  the  Borders.  After  the  peace, 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  reign, 
the  Queen-dowager  Mary  of  Guise  made  a  journey 
to  France,  carrying  with  her  many  of  the  princi- 
pal Scottish  nobility.  She  visited  her  daughter 
Mary  and  her  relations,  and  arranged  a  grand 
political  plan,  by  which,  on  her  return,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  in- 
duced to  resign  the  whole  government  of  the 
kingdom  into  her  hands.-  •  On  the  12th  of  April, 
1554,  she  assumed  the  name  of  regent.  In  this 
capacity  she  acted  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of 
D'Oisel,  a  Frenchman  of  great  ability.  Her  gov- 
ernment, upon  the  whole,  was  judicious  and  bene- 
ficial to  Scotland;  it  would  have  been  more  so 
had  the  regent  not  been  obliged  to  make  sacrifices 
to  the  politics,  religion,  and  interests  of  her  family 
and  friends  iu  France.  When  Mary  declared 
war  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Fi-ench  court  re- 
quired the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland  to  make  a 
diversion  in  their  favour.  She  summoned  a  con- 
vention at  Newbottle,  and  requested  the  states  to 
concur  in  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  Scottish  nobles,  in  pai-t  from  a 
jealousy  of  the  French,  in  part  from  their  con- 
viction that  the  war  would  be  unprofitable,  re- 
fused their  assent.  Upon  this,  she  ordered  D'Oisel 
to  begin  some  fortifications  at  Eyemouth.  As  this 
was  upon  ground  mentioned  in  the  last  treaty 


'  Holinshed. 

2  Arran  had  been  gratified  with  French  pensions,  with  the 
bigli-fionnding  title  of  Duke  of  Chatellerault,  and  with  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  as  next  heir  (after  the  young  Mary) 
to  the  Scottish  throne. 


with  Edward,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Berwick 
made  an  inroad  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the 
works.  This  proceeding,  as  she  had  calculated, 
exasperated  the  Scottish  jjeople,  who  anon  retali- 
ated in  their  own  fashion  by  making  forays  into 
England,  without  waiting  or  caring  for  any  de- 
claration or  orders  from  the  government.  But 
when  D'Oisel,  in  person,  tindei-took  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  Wark,  the  council  prevented  him, 
and  not  only  recalled  him,  but  gave  him  a  sharp 
rebuke. 

After  the  French  king  had  visited  Calais  he 
made  great  haste  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
marriage  between  Francis  his  eldest  son,  called 
the  dauphin,  and  Mary  Stuart,  daugliter  and  sole 
heir  of  James  V.,  late  King  of  Scotland.  The  great 
political  im]jortance  of  this  match  will  be  devel- 
oped in  the  following  reign.  For  the  present  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  was  united  to  a 
sickly,  silly  boy,  a  few  months  younger  than  hei-- 
self,  and  that  the  memorable  marriage  was  solem- 
nized in  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  24th  of  April 
(1558).  Before  this  great  event,  but  at  a  time 
when  it  was  known  it  would  take  place,  and 
when  the  nation  was  smarting  with  the  pang  of 
the  recent  loss  and  disgrace  at  Calais,  Queen 
Mary  summoned  a  parliament  that  she  might 
implore  for  more  money.  This  parliament  met, 
and  the  members  being  evidently  excited  by  a 
passionate  desire  to  recover  Calais,  or  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  the  national  arms  by  giving  some 
notable  defeat  to  the  French,  without  making 
any  reflections  on  the  arbitraiy  methods  recently 
resorted  to  by  the  queen  for  the  raising  of  money, 
they  proceeded  to  vote  her  a  fifteenth,  a  subsidy 
of  45.  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  2s.  8d.  on  goods, 
to  be  paid  in  four  years,  by  equal  instalments. 
From  this  liberal  pai-liament  the  queen  turned  to 
the  clergy,  who  readily  granted  her  8s.  in  the 
pound,  to  be  paid  in  the  like  manner  in  four  yeai's. 
With  the  money  thus  raised,  Mary  hired  a  number 
of  ships,  and  despatched  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  100 
sail  of  all  sizes,  but  chiefly  small,  under  the  high- 
admiral,  Edward  Lord  Clinton,  who  was  ordered 
to  join  King  Philip's  squadron,  and  while  the 
French  king  should  be  engaged  in  the  field  with 
the  Spanish  army  and  their  auxiliaries,  to  lay 
waste  his  coast  and  surprise  some  of  his  towns, 
Brest  in  particular.  But  the  expedition  was 
badly  managed:  instead  of  making  at  once  for 
Brest,  Clinton  and  the  Flemisli  admiral  lay  to, 
near  the  little  town  of  Conquet,  where  one  morn- 
ing at  break  of  day  they  sounded  their  trumpets, 
"as  the  manner  was,"  and,  "with  a  thundering 
peal  of  great  guns,"  awoke  the  poor  inhabitants. 
They  landed  with  little  or  no  opposition,  and, 
mastering  the  town,  "put  it  to  the  sackage,  with 
a  great  abbey  and  many  pretty  town.s  and  villages 
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thereabouts,  where  our  men  found  great  store  of  gi'ound  very  skilfu  ly  on  the  sea-coa^t,  near  to 
piUa-e  and  good  booties."'  After  this  inglorious  I  Gravelines.  He  fortified  his  left  wing,  and 
Uploit  they  marched  some  way  up  the  country,  !  brought  his  right  flank  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
burniiKr  more  villages  and  houses;  and  then  the  ,  Aar,  close  to  its  mouth.  AVhen  the  Spaniards 
■^  began  cannonading,  the  ten  Eng- 

lish ships  which  happened  to  be  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  attracted  by 
the  soimd  of  battle,  sailed  up  the 
river,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  French,  and 
contributed  materially  to  one  of  the 
most  decisive  victories  gained  dur- 
ing these  wars.  The  Marshal  de 
Termes,  Villebon,  and  many  other 
distinguished  Frenclimen  were 
taken  prisoners.  Not  a  few  of  the 
men  ran  into  the  sea  and  perished 
there.  Only  a  few  half-naked  fugi- 
tives escaped  both  death  and  cap- 
tivity.' 

But  a  greater  piece  of  good  for- 
tune for  England  was  opproachiug 
than  would  liave  been  the  recapture 
of  Calais  and  fifty  such  victories  as 
that  of  Gi-avelines.  •  About  the  be- 
ginning of  SepteraV)er  the  queen  fell 
sick  of  a  prevalent  disorder,  vaguely 
called  a  cold  and  hot  burning  fever, 
which  appears  to  have  been  notliing 
more  than  a  bad  sort  of  ague.    Our  chroniclers  tell 
us  that  the  disease — whatever  it  was — was  fatil 
only  to  pei-sons  in  advanced  life:  but  Mary  had 
long  been  prematurely  old,  and  when  she  was  at- 
tacked her  heart  was  bruised  and  broken.     Slie 
removed  from  her  favourite  residence  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  Westminster,  where  she  lay  "lan- 
guishing of  a  long  sickness  until  the   17th  of 
November,  when  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
six  in  the  morning,  she  ended  her  life  in  this 
world  at  lier  house  at  St.  Jame.'?',"  having  reigned 
five  yeai"s,  four   months,  and  eleven   days,  and 
lived  a  wTetched  life  of  forty-three  years  and  nine 
months.* 

Within  twenty-two  hours  of  the  queen's  death 
her  friend  and  kinsman  Reginald  Pole,  cardinal- 
legate,  and  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  expired  at 
Lambeth ;  *  his  death  being  a  much  sorer  injury 
— a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  Catholic  church  in 
England,  than  that  of  Mary,  whose  fierce  bigotry 
lulvanced,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation." 

It  has  been  the  fiishion  with  Protestant  writers 
not  to  allow  this  unhappy  woman  a  single  virtue; 
and  yet,  in  truth,  Mary  had  many  good  ami 
generous  qualities.     She  was  generally  sincere 

^  IMinthal:   Grafton.  *  GoJiein. 

*  Some  Catholic  writers — among  whom  is  Osoriua — h.ive  not 
heaitiited  to  s.iy,  or  to  hint  a  suspicion,  that  both  Mar/  aii J  the 
cardinal  were  poisoned  by  the  Protestant  iwrty  1 
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English   retreated  to   the  sea-side,   where  their 

ships  lay  ready  to  receive  them;  but  their  allies, 

the  Flemings,  being  more  covetous  of  spoil,  or  le-ss 

cautious,  passed  fartlier   into   the   interior,  and 

being  encountered  by  the  power  of  the  country, 

lost  400  or  500  men  before  they  could  regain  tlieir 

shijis.     Notwithstanding  Clinton's  having  with 

him  a  consideral)le  land  force  under  the  command 

of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland,  he  was 

alarmed  at  the  rejiorts  of  the  forces  collecting  or 

collected   in  Brittany,  under   the  Duke    of  Es- 

tampes,  and  thought  it  best  not  to  attempt  any 

assault  against   the  town  of  Brest,  or  to  make 

longer  stay  thereabouts.-     A  small  squadron  of 

ten  English  ships  performed  more  honourable 

service.     The  Mai-shal  de  Termes,  governor  of 

Calais,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Flandei-s  with 

an  army  of  UOOO  foot  and  1500  horse.     He  easily 

forced  a  p:issage  across  the  river  Aar,  or  Aire,  to 

Dunkirk,  burned  that  town  to  the  gi'ound,  and 

scoured  and  desolated  the  whole  country  almost 

as  far  as  Newport;  but  there  he  was  suddenly 

checked  by  Count  Egmont.    Apparently  through 

the  su]ierior  marching  of  the  SiKinish  infantry, 

Egmont  got  to  Gravelines  before  de  Termes,  and 

threw  a  part  of  his  army  between  the  French 

and  the  town  of  Calais,  their  only  sure  jilace  of 

retreat.     A  general  battle  was  thus  inevitable, 

and  to  fight  it  the   French   general  chose  his 
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and  higb-miiuled,  and  shrunk  from  that  trickei-y 
and  treachery  in  state  matters  which  her  moi-e 
fortunate  sister  Elizabeth  adopted  without  hesi- 
tation as  a  general  rule  of  conduct.  Notwith- 
standing her  sad  experience  of  the  world,  and 
the  depressing  influences  of  ill-health,  she  was 
capable  of  warm  and  lasting  friendships:  as  a 
mistress  she  was  not  only  liberal,  but  kind  and 
attentive,  even  towards  the  meanest  servant  of 
her  household;  she  was  cliari table  to  the  poor, 
and  most  considerate  for  the  afflicted;  she  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  foundation  of  an  estab- 
lishment, like  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  the  recejjtion 
of  invalid  soldiers,  and  in  her  will  she  appro- 
priated certain  funds  to  this  national  object.' 
Like  all  the  rest  of  her  testamentary  bequests, 
this  was  utterly  neglected  by  her  successor,  not- 
withstanding the  dying  queen's  earnest  entreaties 
that  she  would  sufler  the  intention  of  her  will  to 
be  carried  into  effect.^ 

Nor  was  Mary  deficient  in  acquirements  and 
accomplishments.     As  well  as  her  junior  half- 


sister,  she  had  received  what  may  be  called  a 
learned  education ;  she  had  some  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  and  not  only  read  but  also  wrote 
Latin,  and  her  letters  in  that  language  were 
praised  by  Erasmus.  Among  her  accomplish- 
ments ai'e  enumerated  embroidering,  dancing, 
and  music.  She  played  three  instruments — the 
virginals,  regals,  and  lute.' 

In  most  matters  her  taste  was  more  delicate 
and  better  than  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  though 
she  had  less  personal  dignity,  and  cared  not  "  to 
go  slowly  and  to  march  with  leisure  and  with  a 
certain  grandytie,"  as  her  half-sister  always  did 
when  in  public,  she  never  gave  way  to  violent 
gesticulation  and  the  swearing  of  gross  oaths, 
which  her  successor  was  almost  as  much  addicted 
to  as  her  father  Henry.  But  as  a  queen  all  these 
qualities  and  accomplishments  (abilities  of  a  high 
order  she  had  none)  were  of  the  slightest  value, 
and  their  insignificance  is  shown  in  the  records  of 
her  miserable  reign,  and  the  boundless  triumph 
over  all  of  her  master-passion.'' 


'  See  her  will  as  published  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  Privy 
P  urse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  &c. 

-  "  No  one  of  our  historians  has  been  so  severe  on  Jlary's  reign, 
except  on  a  religious  accoiuit,  as  Carte,  on  the  authority  of  the 
letters  of  NoaiUes.  Dr.  Lingard,  though  w'ith  these  before  him, 
has  softened  and  suppressed  till  this  queen  appears  honest  and 
even  amiable.  A  man  of  sense  should  be  ashamed  of  such  par- 
tiality to  his  religion.  Admitting  that  the  French  ambassador 
had  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  faults  of  a  government 
wholly  devoted  to  Spain,  it  is  manifest  that  Mary's  reign  was 
inglorious,  her  capacity  narrow,  and  her  temper  sanguinary; 
that,  although  conscientious  in  some  respects,  she  was  as  capable 
of  dissimulation  as  her  sister,  and  of  breach  of  faith  as  her  hus- 
band; that  she  obstinately  and  wilfully  sacrificed  her  subjects' 
affections  and  interests  to  a  misplaced  and  discreditable  attach- 
ment; and  that  the  words  with  which  Carte  has  concluded  the 
character  of  this  unlamented  sovereign,  though  little  pleasing 
to  men  of  Dr.  Lingard's  profession,  are  pert'ectly  just — '  Having 
reduced  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  rain,  she  left  it,  by  her  sea- 
sonable decease,  to  be  re.?tored  by  her  admirable  successor  to  its 
ancient  prosperity  and  glory.'  " — Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  England. 
^  The  Venetian  ambassador  praises  her  great  skill  in  ijlaying 
on  the  lute,  "  so  that,  when  she  attended  to  it,  for  now  she  pays 
little  attention  to  those  things,  she  astonished  good  professors 
both  by  her  rapidity  of  hand  and  her  style  of  playing."  The 
Italian  was  likely  to  be  a  good  judge  of  music,  but  it  sho\ild  ap- 
pear tliat  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  queen  play 
with  his  own  ears. 

■•  Dr.  Lingard's  defence  of  Queen  Mary  will  not  stand  for  a 
moment  the  examination  of  an  impartial  eye.  He  would  make 
JIary  appear  not  only  as  the  best  of  women,  but  as  a  good  sove- 
reign.   Sir  Fredei-ick  Madden,  to  whose  researches  we  have  been 


indebted,  has  collected  the  best  proofs  of  Jlary's  possessing  some 
amiable  qualities,  which  none  but  bigots  on  the  other  side  will 
attempt  to  deny ;  but  in  removing  some  prejudices  he  seems  to 
contract  others,  and  almost  to  fall  in  love  with  his  subject.  He 
carries  most  of  his  arguments  too  far,  relying  occasionally  on  the 
most  doubtful  kind  of  evidence,  giving  an  interpretation  at  other 
times  to  words  and  things  which  they  will  scarcely  bear,  and 
now  and  then  di'awing  conclusions  directly  coutrarj'  to  what  the 
premises  would  justify.  Himie,  knowing  that  Mary  suffered  a 
wretched  state  of  health,  and  having  other  good  evidence  to  go 
upon,  described  her  as  being  of  a  sour  and  sullen  disposition. 
This,  says  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  is  an  inaccuracy  notorious  to 
tliose  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  jjeriod ;  and  to 
support  his  opinion  he  mentions  that  Mary  was  once  seen  to 
laugh  heartily  at  a  tumbler  at  Greenwich — that  she  kept  in  her 
service  a  female  jester  (every  kmg  at  the  time  kept  a  fool  royal) 
— that  she  once  had  a  kennel  of  hounds — that  she  was  fond  of 
music,  played  at  cards,  allowed  valentines  to  be  drawn  in  her 
household,  and  once  lost  a  breakfast  wagered  on  a  game  at  bowls. 
But  the  accuser  of  Hiime  admits  (and  gives,  from  the  plain- 
spoken  Venetian,  the  broadest  accoimt  of  her  malady)  that  JIary, 
from  the  age  of  puberty,  had  suffered  the  most  distressing  of  all 
female  disorders.  Ill-usage  and  ill-health  were  not  likely  to 
produce  the  best  of  tempers.  But  though  Sir  Frederick  JIadden 
may  have  known  cheerful  and  light  hearted  valetudinarians,  we 
much  question  whether  he  ever  knew  a  cheerful  bigot.  The 
disorders  of  body  and  of  mind  must  have  made  Mary  what 
Hume  described  her  to  be  on  her  accession.  In  the  minutiK  of 
the  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  and  incidental  occiuTences  of  coiu-t 
holidays.  Sir  Frederick  Madden  forgets  Smithfield,  and  the  fires 
that  blazed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  during  this  cheerful 
reign. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY   HISTORY.— a.d.  1558—1560. 

ELIZABETH. ACCESSIOX,  A.D.  155-i— DEATH.  A.D.  1639. 
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I  T  tlie  time  of  Mary's  tleniise  the  par- 
liaiueut  was  sitting.  Her  death  was 
concealed  from  the  public  for  some 
hours;  but,  before  noon,  Heath, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been 
lord  -  chancellor  since  Gardiner's 
decease,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
sent  immediately  to  the  speaker  of  the  commons, 
desiring  him,  with  the  knights  and  burgesses,  to 
repair  without  delay  to  the  upi»er  house,  in 
order  to  give  their  a.s- 
sent  in  a  case  of  great 
importance.  Heath 
then  announced  in  due 
form  that  God  had  cal- 
led to  his  mercy  the 
late  sovereign  lady 
Queen  Mary — a  heavy 
and  grievous  woe,  but 
relieved  by  the  blessing 
God  had  left  them  in  a 
true,  loyal,  and  right 
inheritress  to  the  crown 
— the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  to  the 
late  sovereign  lord  of 
noble  memory,  King 
Henry  VIIL,  and  sis- 
ter unto  the  said  lati' 
<[ueen.  Not  a  chal- 
lenge wsis  raised  to  her 
title :  the  Lady  Eliza- 
1  )eth  was  acknowledged 
in  both  houses,  which 

resounded  with  the  shouts  of  "  God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth,  aiul  long  and  happy  may  she  reign  !" 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  she  was  proclaimed 
amidst  lively  demonstrations  of  pojiular  joy.  The 
bells  of  all  the  churches  were  set  ringing ;  tables 
were  spread  in  the  streets,  "  where  was  plentiful 
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eating,   drinking,  and   making  meny ;"   and  at 
night  bonfires  were  lighted  in  all  directions,  and 
the  skies  were  reddened  by  flames  which  had 
7wt  consumed  human  victims.'     Elizabeth  was 
at  Hatfield  when  she  received  the  news  of  her 
easy  accession.      She  fell   upon  her  knees,  ex- 
claiming, in  Latin,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."*     On  the  following 
day  several  noblemen  of  the  late  queen's  council 
repaii-ed  to  her :  she  gave  them  a  kind  rece]>tion, 
but   presently   showed 
her  decided  preference 
.  for  Sir  William  Cecil 

— the  astute,  the  most 
politic  Cecil  —  whom 
she  instantly  appoint- 
ed princijial  secretary 
of  state.  On  the  23d 
of  November  the  queeu 
removed  from  Hat- 
field, with  a  joyous  es- 
cort of  more  than  KRtO 
persons.  At  Highgate 
she  was  met  l>y  the 
bishops,  who,  kneeling, 
acknowledged  their  al- 
legiance :  she  received 
them  very  graciously, 
giving  to  everv"  one  of 
them  her  hand  to  kiss 
with  the  exception  of 
Bishop  Bonner.  At 
the  foot  of  Highgate 
Hill  she  was  ver}-  duti- 
fully and  honourably  met  by  the  lord-mayor  and 
whole  estitte  of  London,  and  so  conducted  to  the 


'  Sloir;  Uolinfhcd;  Biiniet. 

'  A  Domino  factum  ttt  ittud,  (t  (tt  mirabiU  ocvlir  no/trit.  Thew 
words  were  afterwards  stamped  on  her  gold  coin,  a  motto  slie 
choee  for  her  silver  coin  being  Ponii  Jkum  adjiUmtm  MeuM  (1 
have  chosen  God  for  my  helper). 
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Charter-house,  then  occupied  as  a  town  residence 
by  her  friend  Lord  Noi-th.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  2Sth,  she  entered  into  the  city  at 
Cri])plegate,  "and  rode  in  state  along  by  the  Wall 
to  the  Tower :"  here  she  remained  till  Monday, the 
5th  of  December,  when  she  removed  by  water  to 
Somerset  House.  The  ambiguity  of  her  conduct 
with  regard  to  religion  had  been  well  studied ; 
and  it  appears  quite  certain  that  her  compliances 
in  the  former  reign  had  deceived  many  into  a 
notion  that  she  was  really  the  good  Catholic  she 
professed  herself  to  be ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  unanimity  of  the  lords,  for 
the  majority  of  the  upper  house  were  Catholics, 
and  both  the  bishops  and  the  lay  peers  would 
have  been  disposed  to  resist  her  claim  if  they 
had  expected  that  she  would  venture  to  disturb 
the  established  order  of  things.  The  mistake 
was  confirmed  by  her  retaining  in  her  privy 
council  no  fewer  than  thirteen  known  and  sincere 
Catholics  who  had  been  members  of  that  of  her 
sister,  and  the  seven  new  counsellors  she  ap- 
pointed, though  probably  known  to  herself  to  be 
zealous  Protestants,  did  not  bear  that  character 
with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  one  and  all  of 
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Sir  William  Cecil,  aftervvavds  Lord  Burghley. 
From  a  rare  print  by  Vertue. 

them,  like  her  favourite  minister  Cecil,  had 
shrunk  under  the  fiery  bigotry  of  Mary,  and 
had  conformed  to  the  Roman  Church.  Even 
decency  demanded  some  little  time,  but  policy 
required  more;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  if  it 
had  not  been  established  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Catholics  had  lost  ground  im- 
mensely, and  were  no  longer  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  Elizabeth,  who  was  never  in  her  heart  a 
thorough  Protestant — who  scarcely  went  farther 
\vith  the  Reformers  than  her  father  had  done — 


would  have  left  the  Roman  church  undisturV)ed. 
She  was  too  cool  and  calculating  for  a  zealot ; 
and  even  the  fate  of  her  mother,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  own  birth,  failed  to  excite  her.  In 
fact,  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  adopted,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  reign,  the  maxim  recommeudetJ 
by  the  most  crafty  of  then  living  politicians^ 
that  the  Protestants  should  be  kept  in  hope,  the 
Papists  not  cast  into  despair.'  Her  real  inten- 
tions were  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  ma- 
jority of  her  council;  and  her  measures  of  change 
and  reform  were  concerted  only  with  Cecil  and 
one  or  two  others,  who  appear  to  have  been  most 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Protestant 
party  had  become  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
Catholic.  On  the  13th  of  December  the  body  of 
Mary  was  very  royally  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  all  the  solemn  funeral  rites  used  by 
the  Roman  church,  and  a  mass  of  requiem;  and 
on  the  24th  day  of  the  same  montli  a  grand  fune- 
ral service  for  the  late  Emperor  Charles  V.  was 
celebrated  in  the  same  place  and  in  the  same 
manner,  with  a  great  attendance  of  Catholic 
priests,  English  and  foreign,  and  of  noble  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  realm.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to 
believe  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  Elizabeth, 
on  the  very  day  after  these  obsequies,  refused  to 
hear  mass  in  her  own  house. 

On  the  12  th  of  January  the  queen  took  her 
barge,  and  went  down  the  river,  being  attended 
by  the  lord-mayor  and  citizens,  and  greeted  witli 
peals  of  ordnance,  with  music,  and  many  trium- 
phant shows  on  the  water.  She  landed  at  the 
Tower;  but,  this  time,  it  was  not  as  a  criminal,  at 
the  Traitors'  Gate,  but  as  a  triumphant  queen 
preparing  for  her  coronation.  Upon  the  morrow 
there  was  a  creation  of  peers :  it  was  not  nume- 
rous, biit  Henry  Carey,  brother  to  Lady  Knowles, 
and  son  to  Maiy  Boleyn,  her  majesty's  aunt,  was 
included  in  it  under  the  title  of  Lord  Hunsdon. 
On  the  morrow,  being  the  14th  of  January,  1559, 
the  queen  rode  with  great  majesty  out  of  the 
Tower,  The  lord-mayor  and  citizens  had  been 
lavish  of  their  loyalty  and  their  money;  the 
artists  had  exhausted  their  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion; and  all  the  streets  through  which  the  pro- 
cession passed  on  its  way  to  AVestminster  were 
furnished  with  stately  pageants,  sumptuous  shows, 
and  cunning  devices.  The  figures  of  the  queen's 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  father  and  mother, 
were  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  a  glorious  forgetfulness 
of  the  past,  were  seen  walking  lovingly  together. 
Prophecies  and  Latin  verses  were  prodigally  ex- 
pended on  the  queen;  nor  was  there  a  parsimony 
of  English  vei-se  or  rhyme.  In  another  pageant 
Time  led  forth  his  daughter  Truth,  and  Trutli, 
greeting  her  majesty,  presented  to  her  an  English 
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Bible,  lu  the  last  pageant  of  all  there  stood  "a  I  restorer  over  the  house  of  Israel.'"  Gog  and  Ma- 
fleeialy  and  meek  personage,  richly  apparelled  in  l  gog,  deserting  their  posts  in  Guildhall,  stood  to 
parliament  robes,  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  over  honour  the  queen,  one  on  each  side  of  Temple  Bar, 
whose  head  was  written  '  Deborah,  the  judge  and  ,  supporting  a  wondrous  tablet   of   Latin  verse, 


Stati:  Barge  of  thk  Period,  and  Water  Procession.' — From  a  print  by  Vischer. 


which  expounded  to  her  majesty  the  hidden  sense 
of  all  tlie  pageants  in  the  city.^  Her  behaviour 
•luring  this  day  was  ])opular  in  the  extreme;  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  reign  she 
possessed  the  art  of  deligliting  tlie  people,  when 
she  thought  neces.sary,  with  little  condescensions, 
smiles,  and  cheerful  words.  On  the  following 
day,  being  Sunday,  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  Eliza- 
beth was  crow  ned  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  I  >r. 
Oglethorpe,  Bisho])  of  Carlisle,  and  afterwards 
she  dined  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  was  regulated  strictly  in  the 
ancient  manner  of  the  most  Catholic  times,  but 
there  was  one  remarkable  circumstance  attend- 
ing it.  Either  from  a  suspicion  of  tlie  course  she 
intended  to  pursue,  or  from  a  somewliat  t:irdy 
recollection  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
church,  Elizabeth  was  not  legitimate,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  orders  received  from  Rome  since  the 
death  of  Mary  and  their  congratulatory  visit  to 
Elizabeth  at  Highgate,  every  one  of  the  bishops, 
with  the  exception  of  Oglethor])e, refused  toper- 
form  the  coronation  service.  From  whatever 
cause  it  might  proceed,  this  refractoriness  of  the 
bishops  was  a  great  political  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics.' 

On  the  very  day  after  her  coronation  the  Pro- 
testants pressed  her  for  a  declaration  of  her  in- 
tentions as  to  religion.  They  must  have  felt 
alai'med  at  the  Popish  celebrations  in  the  Abbey; 
but  it  wa-s  some  time  before  the  cautious  queen 
would  in  any  way  commit  herself.  Before  this 
application,  however,  Elizabeth  had  taken  the 
important  sto]i  of  authorizing  the  reading  of  the 
Liturgy  in  English,  and  had  shown  at  least  a 
fixed   determination   to    prevent   the   Catholics 


'  This  rare  work  of  Vischer,  Hollar's  preileccA-sor,  is  the  earliest 
delineation  of  a  royal  procession  by  wjiter.  The  thistle  and 
n>yal  nnns  of  Kiiglnnd  on  the  banner  and  drajwry  of  the  prin- 
cijial  barije,  are  probably  the  insignia  of  James  I. ;  but  the  fashion 
of  those  vessels  remained  vuichangud  from  the  time  of  Klizabctli 
nearly  to  the  present  century.  Four  barges  contaiii  guards  with 
partizans ;  and  a  fifth,  which  precedes  the  stat«  barge,  and  is 


from  re-lighting  the  fii-es  at  Smitlifield.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  scandal  of  all  Protestants, 
she  forbade  the  destruction  of  images,  kept  her 
crucifix  and  holy  water  in  her  private  chapel, 
and  strictly  prohibited  preaching  on  controver- 
sial points  generally,  and  all  preaching  whatso- 
ever at  Paul's  Cross,  where,  be  it  said,  neither 
sect  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  peace 
and  good-will  toward  men.  There  was  an  addi- 
tional cause  for  the  queen's  slowness  and  circum- 
s))ection.  Upon  the  death  of  her  sister  the  Eng- 
lish exiles  for  religious  0])inions  flocked  back  to 
their  country  with  a  zeal  sharpened  by  persecu- 
tion. Of  these  men  many  would  have  carried 
the  Reformation  wholly  into  the  path  of  Calvin 
and  Zwingle,  being  disposed,  after  their  theolo- 
gical studies  in  Switzerland,  to  dissent  widely 
from  the  Anglican  church  as  est<vblished  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL;  and,  what  was  not  of  le-ss 
importance,  some  of  them  thought  that  the  re- 
publican system,  which  they  had  seen  to  suit  the 
little  cantons  among  the  Aljis,  woidd  be  a  pre- 
ferable form  of  g<tvernment  for  England,  and 
they  were  well  furnished  with  texts  of  Scripture 
to  prove  the  uselessness  and  wickedness  of  roy- 
alty. In  a  moment  of  indecision  the  queen  had 
directed  Sir  Edward  Came,  her  sister's  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome,  to  notify  her  accession  to  the  Jiope; 
and  the  Protestants  must  have  been  delighted 
and  re-assured  when  Paul  IV.  hastily  replied 
that  he  looked  upon  her  as  illegitimate,  and  that 
she  ought  therefore  to  lay  down  the  government, 
and  expect  what  he  might  decide.  .After  this, 
she  could  not  be  expected  to  become  an  adherent 
of  Popery. 

Ten  days  after  the  coronation  (on  the  2.'>th  of 

connected  by  a  tow  line,  Iiolds  a  band  of  four  musicians,  trum- 
peters and  dnunmers.  ^  IMinshtd;  Stow. 

'  Even  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  reluctantly  consented  to  put  the 
cn>wn  on  her  head.  At  lier  coronation,  Klizaboth,  of  course, 
partook  of  the  mass ;  but  it  appears  from  one  account  th.it  she 
h.id  forbidden  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  that  this  was  pro- 
bably tlie  cause  of  the  bishops  refusing  to  crown  her. 
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January)  Elizabeth  met  her  first  parliament,  with 
a  wise  resolution  of  leaving  them  to  settle  the 
religion  of  the  state,  merely  giving  out,  through  the 
able  Cecil,  and  the  scarcely  less  able  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bacon,  now  keeper  of  the  seals,  what  were 
her  real  wishes.  Lords  and  commons  showed  a 
wonderfully  eager  desire,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
days  of  her  imperious  father,  to  adapt  themselves 
to  precisely  such  a  church  regimen  as  she  in  her 
wisdom  might  propose.  They  enacted  that  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths  should  be  restored  to  the 
crown — that  the  queen,  notwithstanding  her  sex,' 
should  in  right  of  her  legitimacy,  be  supreme 
head  of  the  church — that  the  laws  maile  con- 
cerning religion  in  Edward's  time  should  be  re- 
established in  full  force — that  his  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  the  mother-tongue  should  be  re- 
stored and  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in 
all  places  of  worship.  The  Act  of  Supremacy, 
though  the  most  ridiculous  or  the  most  horrible 
of  all  to  the  Catholics  on  the  Continent,  met  with 
no  opjoosition  whatever;  but  nine  temjjoi-al  peers 
and  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  protested  in  the 
lords  against  the  bill  of  uniformity,  establishing 
the  Anglican  Liturgy,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
which  had  been  taken  to  qualify  it,  and  to  soften 
certain  passages  most  offensive  to  Catholic  ears. 
A  rubric  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  was  omitted,  to  the  avoidance  of  the 
long-standing  and  bitter  controversies  on  this 
head.- 

One  of  the  first  measures  taken  up  by  Queen 
Mary  had  been  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  her 
mother  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  her  own  legi- 
timacy; and  it  was  exj^ected  that  Elizabeth,  if 
only  out  of  filial  reverence,  would  pursue  the 
same  course  for  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  who, 
as  the  law  stood,  had  never  been  a  lawful  wife; 
but  she  carefully  avoided  all  discussion  on  this 
point,  and  satisfied  herself  with  an  act  declara- 
toiy,  in  general  terms,  of  her  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne,  in  which  act  all  the  bishoi3S 
agreed. 

Acts  were  passed  empowei-ing  the  qiieen  iipon 
the  avoidance  of  any  bishopric  to  exchange  her 
tenths  and  parsonages  appropriate  within  the 
diocese  for  an  equivalent  j^ortion  of  the  landed 
estates  belonging  to  the  see.  But  the  more  active 
of  the  Protestants  were  checked  and  disappointed 
when  they  brought  a  bill  into  the  commons  for 
the  restoration  to  their  sees  of  Bishops  Barlow, 
Seory,  and  Coverdale;  anothei-,  for  the  revival  of 
former  statutes,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  authorizing  the  crown  to  nominate  a  commis- 
sion for  draAving  up  a  complete  body  of  Church 
of  England  canon  law ;  and  a  third  for  the  resto- 


'  The  ambassador  of  a  Catholic  coiu-t  ivrote,  with  a  ludicrous 
lion-or,  that  he  had  seen  the  suin-eme  head  of  the  English  church 
— dancing!  -  Burnet;  Strype;  Blunt. 


ration  of  all  such  clergymen  as  had  been  deprived 
for  marriage  during  the  late  reign.  The  last  bill 
was  given  up  by  command  of  Elizabeth  herself, 
who  was  not  Protestant  enough  to  overcome  a 
prejudice  against  married  priests,  and  who,  to 
the  end  of  her  days,  could  never  reconcile  herself 
to  married  bishops.'  The  two  other  bills  also 
failed,  for  the  bishops  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
restoi-e  were  married  men  ;  and  as  for  the  com- 
mission for  a  canonical  code,  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained a  salutary  dread  of  the  zealots. 

It  was  not  possible  altogether  to  avoid  recrimi- 
nation. Nor  did  the  Catholics — now  the  weaker 
party — on  all  occasions  submit  in  silence  to  such 
castigation.  Dr.  Story,  who  had  acted  as  royal 
proctor  in  the  proceedings  against  Cranmer,  and 
who  had  given  other  ]5roofs  of  his  zeal  and  in- 
tolerance, had  the  boldness  to  lament  that  he  and 
others  had  not  been  more  vehement  in  executing 
the  laws  against  heresy.  "  It  was  my  counsel," 
said  this  doughty  priest,  "  that  heretics  of  emi- 
nence should  be  plucked  down  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  sort,  nor  do  I  see  anything  in  all  those 
affairs  which  ought  to  make  me  feel  shame  or 
sorrow.  My  sole  grief,  indeed,  is,  that  we 
laboured  oidy  about  the  little  twigs :  we  should 
liave  struck  at  the  roots."  It  was  understood 
that  he  meant  hereby — what,  indeed,  had  been 
proposed  by  several— that  Elizabeth  should  have 
been  removed  out  of  the  way  while  her  sister 
lived.  Soon  after  delivering  this  speech  Dr. 
Story  escaped  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  fixed 
himself  at  Antwerp  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sp^aniards.  There  he  ought  to  have  been  left, 
particularly  as  his  notions  wei-e  every  day  be- 
coming less  dangerous;  but  Elizabeth  caused 
him  to  be  kidnapped,  to  be  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land by  stratagem,  and  executed  as  a  traitor — a 
proceeding  as  base  as  that  of  her  sister  INIary 
with  regard  to  that  zealous  Protestant  refugee 
Sir  John  Cheke.  Bishop  Bonner,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unequivocal  marks  of  the  queen's  dis- 
pleasure, attended  at  his  post  in  parliament,  and 
even  presented  to  the  Lord-keeper  Bacon  certain 
articles  drawn  up  by  the  convocation,  and  endea- 
voured, in  part  by  ingenious  compromises,  in 
part  by  more  open  proceedings,  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  queen,  and  maintain  that  of  the 
pope,  in  matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line. Bacon  received  the  said  articles  courteously, 
but  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  them,  and 
the  convocation,  after  a  series  of  adjournments, 
separated  in  dismay.*  The  way  in  which  the 
parliament  had  recognized  her  title  was  highly 
satisfactoi-y  to  Elizabeth;  but  they  were  less  for- 
tunate in  their  treatment  of  another  high  ques- 


3  Harrington,  in  his  Brief  View,  says,  "  Cceteris  paribus,  and 
sometimes  imparibus  too,  she  preferred  the  single  man  before 
the  married."  ■•  Holinslud;  Stri/j"';  Burnet. 
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tiou.  lu  the  course  of  this  session  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  her  majesty  by  the  commons  with 
an  address,  "the  principal  matter  whereof  most 
specially  was  to  move  her  grace  to  marriage, 
whereby  to  all  their  comforts  they  might  enjoy 
the  royal  issue  of  her  body  to  reign  over  them." 
Elizabeth  received  tlie  deputation  in  the  great 
gallery  of  her  palace  at  Westminster,  called  the 
Whitehall ;  and  when  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  solemnly  and  eloquently  set 
forth  the  message,  she  delivered  a  remarkable 
answer — the  first  of  her  many  public  declarations 
of  her  intention  to  live  and  die  a  virgin  queen : 
— "From  my  years  of  understanding,  knowing 
myself  a  servitor  of  Almighty  God,  I  chose  this 
kind  of  life,  in  which  I  do  yet  live,  as  a  life 
most  acceptable  unto  him,  wherein  I  thought  I 
could  best  serve  him,  and  with  most  quietness 
do  my  duty  unto  him.  From  which  my  choice, 
if  either  ambition  of  high  estate  oflfered  unto  me 
by  marriages  (whereof  I  have  records  in  this 
presence),  the  displeasure  of  the  prince,  the  es- 
chewing the  danger  of  mine  enemies,  or  the 
avoiding  the  peril  of  death  (whose  messenger, 
the  prince's  indignation,  was  no  little  time  con- 
tinually present  before  mine  eyes,  by  whose 
means  if  I  knew,  or  do  justly  suspect,  I  will  uot 
now  utter  them  ;  or,  if  the  whole  cause  were  my 
sister  hei'self,  I  will  not  now  charge  the  dead), 
could  have  drawn  or  dissuaded  me,  I  had  not 
now  remained  in  this  virgin's  estate  wherein  you 
see  me.  But  so  constant  liave  I  always  con- 
tinued in  this  my  determination  that  (although 
ray  words  and  youth  may  seem  to  some  hardly 
to  agree  together),  yet  it  is  true  that  to  this  day 
I  stand  free  from  any  other  meaning  that  either 
I  have  had  in  times  past  or  have  at  this  present. 
In  which  state  and  trade  of  living  wherewith  I 
am  so  thoroughly  acquainted  God  hath  so  hither- 
to preserved  me,  and  hath  so  watchful  an  eye 
upon  me,  and  so  hath  guided  me  ami  led  me  by 
the  hand,  as  my  full  trust  is,  he  will  not  suffer 
me  to  go  alone."  After  these  somewhat  round - 
about, ambiguous,  and  ascetic  expressions — -which 
were  anti-Protestant,  in;ismuch  as  they  showed 
a  jjreference  for  a  single  life — she  gave  the  com- 
mons a  foretaste  of  thftt  absolute  and  imperative 
tone  which  she  soon  ailopted  : — "The  manner  of 
your  petition,"  said  she,  "I  do  like,  and  take  in 
good  part,  for  it  is  simple,  and  containeth  no 
limitation  of  place  or  pereon.  If  it  had  been 
otherwise  I  must  have  misliked  it  very  much,  and 
thought  it  in  you  a  very  great  presumption,  being 
unfit  and  altogether  unmeet  to  require  them 
that  may  command."  In  still  plainer  terms  she 
told  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  obey,  and  not 
to  take  upon  themselves  to  bind  and  limit  her  in 
her  proceedings,  or  even  to  press  their  advice 
u|!on  her.     A.s  if  doubting  whether  the  commons 


would  rely  on  her  determination  of  never  marrj'- 
ing,  she  assured  them  that  at  all  events  she  would 
never  choose  a  husband  but  one  who  should  be 
as  careful  for  the  realm  and  their  safety  as  she 
herself  was;  and  she  made  an  end  of  a  very  long 
speech  by  saying — -"And  for  me  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient that  a  marble  stone  declare  that  a  queen, 
having  reigned  such  a  time,  lived  and  died  a 
virgin."' 

At  this  moment  Elizabeth  had  received  one 
matrimonial  proposal,  the  strangest  of  the  many 
that  were  made  to  her.  When  she  announced 
to  King  Philip  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her  own 
accession,  that  monarch,  regardless  of  canonical 
laws,  made  her  an  instant  oflFer  of  his  own  hand; 
for,  so  long  as  he  could  obtain  a  hold  upon  Eng- 
land, he  cared  little  whether  it  was  through  a 
Mary  or  an  Elizabeth.  With  a  duplicity  wdiich 
was  the  general  rule  of  her  conduct  she  gave 
Philip  a  certain  degree  of  hope,  for  she  was  very 
anxious  to  I'ecover  Calais  through  his  means,  and 
England  was  still  involved  in  a  war  both  ■with 
France  and  Scotland  on  his  account.  It  would 
besides  have  been  dangerous  to  give  the  Spaniard 
any  serious  offence  at  this  moment. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Elizabeth's  first  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  on  the  loth  of  the  .same 
mouth,  the  bishops,  deans,  and  other  churchmen 
of  note,  were  summoned  before  the  queen  and 
her  privy  council,  and  there  admonished  to  make 
themselves  and  their  dej^endants  conformable  to 
the  statutes  which  had  just  been  enacted.  Arch- 
bishop Heath  replied  by  reminding  lier  majesty 
of  her  sister's  recent  reconciliation  with  Rome, 
and  of  her  ov:n  promise  not  to  change  the  religion 
which  shefounl  bylaw  established;  and  he  told 
her  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to 
obey  her  present  commands.  All  the  bishops 
took  j)recisely  the  same  course  as  Heath;  and 
the  government,  which  evidently  had  expected  to 
win  over  the  majority  of  them,  was  startled  at 
their  unanimous  opposition.  To  terrify  them 
into  compliance,  certain  papers,  which  had  been 
sealed  up  in  the  royal  closet  at  the  death  of  tht' 
late  queen,  wei'e  produced  b}'  advice  of  the  Earl 
of  Sussex;  and  these  documents,  which  had  lain 
dormant  during  two  .short  reigns,  were  found,  or 
were  made,  to  contain  proofs  that  Heath,  Bonner, 
and  Gai'diner,  during  the  protectorate  of  Somer- 
set, had  carried  on  secret  intrigues  with  Rome, 
with  the  view  of  overthrowing  the  English  gov- 
ernment of  that  time.  But  the  bishops,  feeling 
themselves  screened  by  two  general  pardons  from 
the  crown,  continued  as  firm  as  ever;  and  the 
council  wisely  determined  that  these  papere  could 
not  fairly  be  acted  upon,  and  resolved  to  proceed 
merely  upon  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  they 
saw  the  prelates  were  determined  to  refuse  at  all 
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costs.  It  a]jpears  that  this  oath  was  fii'st  offered 
to  Bonner  on  the  30th  of  May.  Bonner  refused 
to  swear,  u])on  which  proceedings  were  instituted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  bishopric.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  the  oath  was  tendered  to  the  rest,  and 
they  all  refused  it  most  decidedly,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Kitchen,  Bishoj)  of  Llandalf,  who 
had  held  that  see  since  1545,  through  all  changes, 
and  who  was  determined  to  keep  it.'  A  consid- 
erable number  of  subordinate  church  dignitaries 
were  also  deprived  by  means  of  this  test;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  complied  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  the  queen  apiDointed  a 
general  visitation  to  compel  the  observance  of 
the  new  Protestant  formiUaries.  Before  the  end 
of  1559  the  English  church,  so  long  contended 
for,  was  lost  for  ever  to  the  Papists."  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  the  two  statutes,  com- 
monly denominated  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity,  were  converted  into  the  fii-m  basis  of 
that  restrictive  code  of  laws  which,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  pressed  so  heavily  n]30n  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  Roman  church.  By  the  first,  every 
conscientious  Catholic,  who  refused  to  take  it, 
lost  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  might  at  any 
time  be  visited  with  heavy  pains  and  penalties. 

The  second  statute  trenched  more  on  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  conscience;  it  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first 
offence,  of  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second, 
and  imprisonment  for  life  for  the  third,  the  using 
of  any  but  the  established  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  it  moreover  imposed  a  fine  of 
Is.  on  every  one  that  should  absent  himself  from 
the  only  true  Protestant  church  on  Sunday  and 
holidays.^  By  this  act  the  Catholic  rites,  how- 
ever privately  celebrated,  were  interdicted.  In 
some  respects,  where  it  was  not  deemed  expe- 
dient to  ii'ritate  persons  of  very  high  raidv,  the 
government  connived  at  the  secret  or  domestic 
exercise  of  the  Eoman  religion;  but  such  cases 
were  rare  even  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign;  and  the  restored  Protestant  clergy,  who 
had  learned  no  toleration  from  their  own  suffer- 
ings, propelled  the  agents  of  government  into 
the  paths  of  persecution.  As  early  as  1561,  Sir 
Edward  Waldegrave  and  his  lady  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  hearing  mass  and  keeping  a  Popish 
priest  in  their  house.  Many  othei's  were  jjun- 
ished  for  the  same  offence  about  the  same  time. 
The  penalty  for  causing  mass  to  be  said  Avas  only 


100  marks  for  the  first  offence,  but  these  cases 
seem  to  have  been  referred  to  the  Protestant 
high  commission  court,  and  the  arbitrary  Star 
Cliamber,  whose  violence,  however  illegal,  was 
not  often  checked.  About  a  year  after  the  com- 
mittal of  Sir  Edward  AValdegrave  and  his  lady, 
two  zealous  Protestant  bishops  wrote  to  the 
council  to  inform  them  that  a  jjriest  had  been 
ajijirehended  in  a  lady's  house,  and  that  neither 
he  nor  the  servants  would  be  sworn  to  answer  to 
articles,  saying  that  they  would  not  accuse  them- 
selves. After  which  these  Protestant  prelates 
add- — "jSome  do  think  that  if  this  priest  might 
be  put  to  some  kind  of  torment,  and  so  driven 
to  confess  ivhat  he  knoweth,  he  might  gain  the 
queeri^s  inajesty  a  good  mass  of  money  hy  the 
masses  that  he  hath  said;  hut  this  we  refer  to  your 
lordship^ s  wisdom."*  It  is  dishonest  to  deny  so 
obvious  a  fact,  nor  can  the  denial  now  serve  any 
purpose :  it  was  this  commencement  of  persecu- 
tion that  drove  many  English  Catholics  beyond 
the  seas,  and  gave  rise  to  those  associations  of 
unhappy  and  desperate  exiles  which  continued 
to  menace  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  even  down  to 
the  last  years  of  her  long  reign.  In  the  same 
year,  1559,  which  saw  the  enforcing  of  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Suju-emacy  and  Uniformity,  the  queen 
published  certain  injunctions  after  the  manner 
of  those  of  her  brother,  and,  for  the  better  part, 
expressed  in  the  very  same  words  as  those  of 
Edward,  twelve  years  before.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  greater  decency  of  language  in  several  of 
the  clauses,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  treated 
with  more  courtesy  than  in  Edward's  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Edward's  commands,  images,  shrines, 
pictures,  and  the  like,  were  to  be  destroyed,  nor 
was  any  memory  of  the  same  to  be  left  in  walls 
and  glass  windows.  Elizabeth  enjoined  that  "ihe 
walls  and  glass  windows  shall  be  nevertheless 
preserved." 

Meanwhile  the  monastic  establishments  were 
universally  broken  ujj  ;  three  whole  convents  of 
monks  and  nuns  M'ere  transferred  from  England 
to  the  Continent;  many  of  the  dispossessed  clergy 
were  conveyed  to  Spain  in  the  retinue  of  Feria, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  deprived  bishops 
were  committed  to  safe  keeping  in  England.  The 
number  of  these  prelates  was  not  so  considerable 
as  might  liave  been  supposed.  Through  various 
circumstances,  but  ehiefiy  by  deaths  (for  the  re- 
cent epidemic  had  been  veiy  fatal  to  elderly  per- 


'  Kitchen,  who  was  origiiuiUy  a.  Beuedictiue  monk,  always 
believed  or  professed  according  to.  the  last  act  oS,  parliament, 
which  meant  tlie  last  enunciation  of  the  royal  will.  In  the 
tiifte  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  received  the  see,  he  professed  the 
mitigated  Romanism  held  by  that  monarch;  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  he  became  a  complete  Protestant ;  and  when  Mary 
came  to  the  crown,  he  tm-ned  back  to  the  point  from  which  lie 
had  originally  started,  and  became  once  more  a  thorough  Papist. 
Now  he  turned  Protestant  again,  and  was  allowed  to  keep  the 
bishopric  of  Llandaff  to  the  year  1.063,  when  he  died. — Soamts. 


^  Bariiet;  Stri/pe;  Soanies;  BlvMt:  Hallam.  It  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  that  only  about  100  dig- 
nitaries and  eighty  parish  priests  resigned  their  benefices  or  were 
deprived  of  them  at  tliis  great  ijeriod  of  change.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  many  others  resigned  or  were  driven  fi'om 
their  posts  as  much  by  the  people  as  by  the  government. 

3  Statute  1  Eliz.  c.  2. 

*  Bui'ghley,  State  Papers.  We  regret  to  say  that  one  of  these 
two  bishops  was  the  learned  Grindal,  Bishop  of  Loudon,  who 
had  been  au  exile,  for  conscience  sake,  in  the  time  of  Mary. 
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sons),  tliere  were  many  vacancies  at  Elizabeth's 
accession,  so  that  (Kitchen  of  Llandaff,  as  ah-eady 
mentioned,  being  allowed  to  retain  his  see)  all 
the  bisho]3s  that  she  had  to  deprive  were,  four- 
teen in  actual  possession,  and  three  bishops  elect. 
For  some  time  after  their  deprivation  these  pre- 
lates were  left  to  themselves  and  their  poverty ; 
but  on  the  4th  of  December  (15.59)  Heath,  Bon- 
ner, Bourne,  Tuberville,  and  Poole  imprudently 
drew  upon  themselves  the  queen's  attention  by 
]  (resenting  a  petition,  in  which,  after  praising 
Iier  virtuous  si-ster,  Queen  Mary  of  hapj>y  mem- 
ory, who,  being  troubled  in  conscience  with  what 
her  father's  and  brother's  advisers  had  caused 
them  to  do,  had  most  piously  i-estored  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  extinguished  those  schisms  and 
heresies  for  which  God  had  poured  out  his  wrath 
upon  most  of  the  malefactors  and  misleaders  of 
the  nation;  they  called  upon  the  queen  to  follow 
her  example  without  loss  of  time,  and  concluded 
by  praying  that  God  would  turn  her  heart  and 
preserve  her  life,  and  also  make  her  evil  advisers 
ashamed  and  repentant  of  their  heresies."  Eliza- 
beth replied,  in  great  wrath,  that  these  very 
memorialists,  or  at  least  Heath,  Bonner,  and 
Tuberville,  with  their  former  friend,  "  their  great 
Stephen  Gardiner,"  had  advised  and  flattered  her 
father  in  all  that  he  did;  and  shortly  after  the  de- 
pi'ived  bishops  were  committed  to  jirison.  Bon- 
ner, the  worst  of  them,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Marshalsea  on  the  20th  of  Ajiril,  1500,  where  he 
was  kept  for  more  than  nine  long  years,  when  he 
was  liberated  by  death,  on  the  Stli  of  September, 
1 5(59.  After  passing  dilVerent  periods  in  the  Tower 
and  other  prisons,  all  of  them,  witli  the  exception 
of  Bonnei",  were  quartered  by  government,  ajipa- 
rently  from  motives  of  economy,  upon  the  Pro- 
testant bishops  who  had  succeeded  them,  or  upon 
rich  deans  or  other  dignified  cluu-chmeu— an  ar- 
rangement which  couhl  not  liave  been  very  agree- 
able either  to  hosts  or  guests. 

The  settlement  of  the  national  religion  had 
cost  Elizabeth  and  her  council  much  more  time 
and  trouble  than  the  adjustment  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  After 
a  little  negotiation,  England  w:us  included  in  a 
general  treaty  of  i)eace,  signed  at  Cateau-Cam- 
bresison  the  2d  of  April,  1559,  within  six  months 
after  her  accession.  The  only  impediment  had 
been  in  Elizabeth's  earnest  desii-e  to  recover  pos- 
session of  Calais,  but,  by  the  advice  of  Cecil,  she 
■wisely  consented  to  a  clause  in  the  treaty  which 
saved  her  honour,  though  it  could  not  have  led 
l>er  to  believe  that  any  King  of  France  would  ever 
have  either  the  will  or  the  jwwer  to  fulfil  it.  It 
was  agreed  that  Calais  should  be  retained  by  the 
French  king  for  eight  years,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  that  jieriod  it  should  be  delivcretl  to  the  English 
1  Ht'-j/pe. 


queen  or  her  successor,  upon  certain  conditions.* 
Scotland,  as  the  ally  of  France,  was  included  in 
the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis.  Philip  of  Spain 
did  not,  for  the  present,  conceive  or  show  any 
seiious  displeasure  at  Elizabeth's  declining  the 
honour  of  his  hand :  he  soon  after  took  to  wife 
the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  who 
had  been  affianced  to  his  own  sou,  Don  Carlos; 
and  he  warmly  recommended  to  Elizabeth,  as  a 
husband  in  every  way  suitable,  his  own  cousin, 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Feixlinand. 

Accoi-ding  to  every  canonical  law  of  the  Roman 
church,  according  to  the  notions  of  nearly  every 
Catholic  in  England,  the  claim  of  Mary  Stuart 
to  the  English  succession  was  far  preferable  to 
that  of  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  The  Guises  repre- 
sented that  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  luid  never 
been  lawful — that  it  had  been  pronounced  null 
and  void  by  a  sentence  of  the  chm-ch — that  the 
attainder  of  Elizabeth's  blood  liad  never  been  re- 
versed even  by  her  own  parliament,  and  that  Mary 
of  Scotland,  though  passed  by  in  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  ovei-looked  by  the  English  nation, 
was,  by  right  of  descent  and  purity  of  birth,  in- 
disputably entitled  to  the  throne.  In  a  fatal 
moment  for  Mary,  she  and  her  husband  quar- 
tered the  roj'al  arms  of  England  with  their  own, 


Royal  Arms  of  Enhland  assumed  by  Mauy  of  SooTLA^D.' 
From  a  seal  in  the  Royal  Collection  of  France. 

and  even  assumed  the  style  of  King  and  Queen 
of  Scotland  and  England.  But  Elizabeth  did 
not  wait  for  this  provocation  to  a  most  deadly 
quarrel.  She  resolved  to  anticipate  events— to 
undermine  the  authority  of  Mary  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  so  as  to  leave  her  neither  a 

-  Riiiiicr. 

a  "  xhis  seal  is  in  the  French  king's  collection  at  Paris,  and 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  Man-  ihiring  her  wiaowl\ood,  and 
whUst  she  asserted  her  right  of  succession  to  the  c^o^^•n  of  Kng- 
laud." — Vctusta  Moimmenta,  vol.  iii. 
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Scottish  nor  an  English  throne;  and  this  plan 
was  acted  upon  through  a  long  series  of  years 
with  consummate  and  wonderful  art.  But  the 
condition  of  Scotland  served  Elizabeth  better 
than  all  the  skill  of  her  statesmen  and  diploma- 
tists, great  as  it  was.  That  country  was  rent  by 
factious  and  religiovis  controvei-sies,  more  fierce, 
more  determined  than  ever.  Mary's  mother,  the 
queen-regent,  like  the  whole  family  of  the  Guises, 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and,  as  a  Frenchwoman,  she  was  naturally  the 
enemy  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  who  had  all 
along  leaned  to  England.  The  Reformers  pillaged 
monasteries,  burned  churches,  and  committed 
other  excesses;  and  the  Catholics  still  cried  for 
the  stake  a,nd  fagot  against  these  sacrilegious 
miscreants.  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-regent, 
invited  or  summoned  all  the  Reformed  clergy  to 
appear  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  of  May,  1559,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  These  Refor- 
mers went  to  the  place  appointed,  but  so  well  at- 
tended with  armed  friends  and  partizans,  that 
their  opponents  were  utterly  daunted.  The  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  was,  that  the  queen-regent, 
in  the  presence  of  their  superior  force,  pledged 
jier  word  that  no  proceedings  should  be  insti- 
tuted for  deeds  that  were  past,  provided  only 
they  would  remain  peaceable  for  the  future. 
According  to  the  Reformers,  they  had  scarcely 
dispersed  when  she,  without  any  new  stir  or 
provocation  on  their  part,  caused  them  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  their  absence.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  many  of  the  Reformers  were  men 
of  the  most  ardent  zeal,  who  considered  the  re- 
maining quiet  under  the  rule  and  dominion  of 
Papists  as  an  abominable  connivance  with  Satan. 
Among  these  must  certainly  be  included  the 
famous  John  Knox,  the  very  head  and  front  of 
the  Calvinistic  Reformation  in  Scotland — the 
pupil  and  bosom  friend  of  Wishart,  who  had  per- 
ished at  the  stake  in  Cardinal  Beaton's  time.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  the  very  day  after  the  meeting 
at  Stirling,  John  Knox  preached  in  Perth  with 
his  usual  vehemence  against  the  mass,  idolatrous 


worship,  and  the  adoration  of  saints  and  images. 
When  a  priest  proceeded  to  say  mass  as  usual,  a 
l)oy  called  this  act  idolatry — he  received  a  blow 
— he  retaliated  by  throwing  stones  at  the  priest, 
and  damaged  a  church  picture.  The  iconoclastic 
fury  spread  like  flames  running  over  gunpowder 
—pictures,  statues,  marble  fonts  were  broken  to 
pieces,  wherever  they  could  be  reached — "temple 
and  tower  went  to  the  ground"  with  hideous 
crash.'  The  Reformers  of  England  had  rested 
satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the  ornaments 
and  accessories,  and  had,  generally,  left  the 
walls  of  the  abbeys  untouched;  but  the  zeal  of 
the  Scots  was  far  more  unsparing — they  wished 
not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  and  it  was 
a  maxim  with  John  Knox  that  the  best  way  of 
preventing  the  rooks  from  ever  returning  was 
to  destroy  their  nests.  The  queen-regent  had  no 
means  of  checking  this  spirit  of  destruction. 
John  Knox,  by  a  single  blast  of  his  spiritual 
trumpet,  assembled  an  irregular  but  a  numerous 
army;  and  now  the  churches  and  monasteries 
which  had  escaped  before  fell  almost  as  suddenly 
as  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  trumpet  of  Joshua. 
Of  late  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  had  fallen  off  from  the  queen-regent 
and  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
Knox,  who,  after  all,  was  the  real  chief  and 
leader  of  this  holy  war.  Many  of  the  lords  acted 
from  a  conscientious  dislike  of  the  old  suijersti- 
tions;  but  there  were  few  of  them  whose  zeal 
for  the  gospel  light  was  not  allied  with  a  greed 
after  worldly  lucre:  and  as  for  toleration,  when  it 
was  not  found  in  England,  it  could  scarcely  be 
looked  for  in  Scotland.  Matters  were  made 
much  worse  when  the  queen-regent  brought  in 
fresh  troops  from  France  to  support  her  insulted 
and  tottering  government.  The  rabble,  how- 
ever, who  had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  die 
martyrs,  submitted  in  the  towns  and  places  where 
these  disciplined  troops  were  stationed,  and  the 
Protestant  chiefs  were  fain  to  conclude  another 
treaty,  and  to  content  themselves  with  toleration 
and  freedom  of  conscience,  without  insisting  upon 


'  "  But  to  speak  seriously,  I  would  not  be  thought  such  an 
enemy  to  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  to  rejoice  at  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  their  models,  ancient  or  modern,  or  to  vindicate  those 
who,  from  ignorance  or  fanatical  rage,  may  have  excited  the  mob 
to  this  work.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  reprobate  that  spirit 
which  disposes  persons  to  magnify  irregularities,  and  dwell  with 
unceasing  lamentations  upon  losses  wliich,  in  the  view  of  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  mind,  will  sink  and  disappear  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  incalculable  good  which  rose  from  the  wreck 
of  the  revolution.  What !  do  we  celebrate  with  public  rejoicings 
victories  over  the  enemies  of  our  coimtry,  in  the  gaining  of  which 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-coiuitrymen  have  been  sac- 
rificed ? — and  shall  solemn  masses  and  sad  dirges,  accompanied 
with  direful  execrations,  be  everlastingly  sung,  for  the  mangled 
members  of  statues,  torn  pictures,  and  ruined  towers?  I  will 
go  farther  and  say,  that  I  look  upon  the  destruction  of  these 
monuments  as  a  piece  of  good  policy,  which  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
prevention  of  its  re-establishment.     It  was  chiefly  by  the  mag- 
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nificence  of  temples,  and  the  splendid  apparatus  of  its  worship, 
that  the  Popish  church  fascinated  the  senses  and  imaginations 
of  the  people.  There  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  more  successful 
method  of  attacking  it  than  the  demolition  of  these.  There  is 
more  wisdom  than  many  seem  to  perceive,  in  the  maxim  which 
Knox  is  said  to  have  inculcated,  '  That  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
rooks  from  returning  was  to  pidl  do«ii  their  nests.'  In  de- 
molisliing  or  rendering  uninhabitable  all  those  buildings  which 
had  served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  superstition  (ex- 
cept what  were  requisite  for  the  Protestant  worship) ,  the  Re- 
formers only  acted  on  the  principles  of  a  prudent  general,  who 
razes  the  castles  and  fortifications  which  he  is  imable  to  keep, 
and  which  might  afterwards  be  seized  and  employed  against  him 
by  the  enemy.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  remain,  the  Popish 
clergy  would  not  have  ceased  to  indulge  hopes,  and  to  make 
efibrts  to  be  restored  to  them  ;  occasions  would  have  been  taken 
to  tamper  with  the  credulous,  and  inflame  the  minds  of  tho 
superstitious ;  and  the  Reformers  might  soon  have  found  reason 
to  repent  tlieii-  ill-judged  forbearance." — M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox. 
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the  immediate  and  total  suppression  of  Papistry; 
but  this  they  only  considered  as  a  temporary  sacri- 
fice of  principle  to  expediency — as  a  connivance 
which  was  not  to  last ;  and  headed  by  the  Earls 
of  Argyle,  Morton,  and  Glencairn,  the  Lord  Lorn, 
Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  they  formed  a  gene- 
ral Protestant  league,  entered  privately  into 
agreements,  and,  styling  themselves  the  Loi-ds 
of  the  Congi-egation,  published  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  abominations  and  coriiTptions  of 
Popery.  Among  those  who  went  over  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  was  the  Earl  of  An-an, 
formerly  regent,  who  had  now  for  some  years  re- 
joiced in  his  French  title  of  Duke  of  Chatelle- 
rault,  and  whose  religion  was  of  a  very  elastic 
nature.  But  their  principal  leader — a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
his  honour  or  virtue — was  James  Stuart,  prior, 
or  commendator,  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews, 
a  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  the  unfortunate 
•James  V.,  and  half-brother  of  the  beautiful 
Mary  Stuart.  This  man  professed  a  wonderful 
zeal  for  the  new  religion,  whereby,  not  less  than 
by  his  talents,  he  attached  to  himself  what  was 
now  most  decidedly  the  popular  and  the  stronger 
})arty. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  absent  Marj'  Stuart 
had  become  Queen  of  France,  a  transitory  gi-an- 
deur,  which  only  lasted  as  it  were  for  a  moment, 
and  which  tended  still  further  to  increa.se  the 
je^iisies  of  the  Scots  and  to  embarra.ss  her 
friends  in  her  native  country.  Her  father-in- 
law,  Henry  II.  of  France,  had  not  been  verj' 
happy  since  the  signing  of  the  (to  him)  di.sadvan- 
tageous  treaty  of  Cateau-Canibresis,  but  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death  was  an  accidental 
wound  in  the  eye  from  a  broken  lance  while  tilt- 
ing. He  expired  on  tlie  10th  of  July,  lo59,  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  liis  age,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  sou,  the  husband  of  Mary,  under 
the  title  of  Francis  II.  In  this  manner  the  Scots 
became  more  ami  more  confirmed  iu  their  idea 
that  their  country  was  to  be  held  and  treated  as 
a  French  jnovince  or  dependence ;  and  hence 
every  Frenchman,  every  ship,  every  bale  of  goods 
that  arrived  from  France  was  looked  upon  with 
a  jealous  eye.  Nor  did  Francis  and  Mary,  on 
their  accession  to  the  French  throne,  neglect  to 
take  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
royal  ]iower  in  the  northern  kingdom.  In  the 
end  of  July,  1000  French  soldiers  landed  at  Leith; 
.md  that  the  spiritual  interests  might  not  be 
neglected,  Francis  and  Mary  sent  with  these  men- 
at-arms  a  certain  numlier  of  orthodox  divines 
from  the  Sorbonne.  With  the.se  reinforcements, 
and  giving  out  that  more  were  con)ing,  the  queen- 
regent  took  po.ssession  of  Leith  and  quartered 
the  odious  Papistical  and  foreign  soldiers  on  the 
townspeople.     When  tlie  citizens  of  licith  com- 


plained, she  assured  them  that  the  measure  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  her  daughter' .s 
throne,  and  that  she  could  not,  and  would  not, 
desist  until  the  lords  should  dismiss  their  armed 
men.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  of 
course  less  intention  than  ever  of  laying  down 
the  sword — their  party  was  daily  increasing,  and 
that  of  the  queen-dowager  was  as  rapidly  declin- 
ing. At  this  crisis  it  seems  to  have  fallen  prin- 
cipally to  the  preachers  to  expound  the  lawful- 
ness of  resistance  to  constituted  authorities;  and 
in  so  doing  some  of  them  occasionally  broached 
doctrines,  which,  however  sound  in  themselves, 
and  adopted  in  later  times,  were  exceedingly 
odious  to  all  the  royal  ears  of  Eui'ope,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  But  the  Scotch  Protes- 
tants soon  found  that  the  Catholics  were  still 
powerful — that  many,  even  of  their  own  com- 
munion, disapi)roved  of  their  extreme  measiu-es, 
and  looked  uj)on  their  conduct  as  rebellion — that 
the  foreign  troops  were  formidable  from  the  ex- 
cellent state  of  their  discipline  and  appointments 
— that  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  were 
in  their  hands — that  money  was  ])Ouring  in  from 
Fi-ance,  and  that  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
were,  as  usual,  excessively  needy.  In  this  emer- 
gency, they  resolved  to  apply  for  assistance  to 
the  Queen  of  England.  Elizabeth  was  solemnly 
bound  by  the  recent  treaty  of  Cateau-Canibresis 
to  do  nothing  in  Scotland  to  the  prejudice  of 
Mary's  rights  and  authority ;  but  then  Mary, 
since  the  signing  of  that  treaty,  liad  behaved  dis- 
respectfully to  one  of  Elizabetli's  servants;  and 
it  was  known  or  shrewdly  suspected  tliat  tlie 
Catholic  fanatics,  who  mainly  ruled  the  councils 
of  the  French  com-t,  were  determined,  on  the  firat 
favourable  opportunity,  to  a.ssert  the  Scottish 
queen's  rights  and  strike  a  blow  in  England  for 
Mary,  God,  and  church.  "We  will  not  pretend 
to  say  that,  if  all  these  provocations  liad  been 
wanting,  Elizabeth  would  not  have  adopted  j)re- 
cisely  the  same  line  of  conduct,  which  was  notliing 
but  a  drawing  out  of  the  old  line  of  Henry  VIII., 
whicli  fell  to  her  as  a  political  heir-loom.  When 
the  matter  was  debated  in  the  Engli.sh  council, 
there  was,  however,  some  diff'erence  of  oj)inion, 
and  a  strong  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
to  what  was  deemed  the  anarchical  polity  of  John 
Knox.  The  Scottish  lords,  or  rather  the  great 
English  statesmen  who  espoused  their  cau.se,  put- 
ting aside  the  delicate  question  of  rebellion  and 
aiding  of  rebels,  represented  that  the  P'rench 
were  keeping  and  increasing  an  army  in  Scot- 
hind,  and  ainiing  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
possession  or  nuistery  of  the  country;  that  Scot- 
land would  only  prove  a  step  to  England;  that 
when  the  Protestants  there  were  overpowered, 
the  French  and  Catholics  would  undoubtedly  trj 
to  place  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  England, 
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and  renew  the  tyranny  of  Mary  Tiidor;  that  the 
safety  of  the  queen,  the  state,  the  church,  the 
liberty  of  England,  depended  essentially  on  the 
turn  which  affairs  might  take  in  Scotland.'  The 
correctness  of  these  views  was  undeniable,  and 
it  was  therefore  resolved  to  supjjort  the  Protes- 
tant nobility  in  their  struggle  with  the  queen- 
regent;  but  with  such  secrecy  as  neither  to  bring 
upon  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  the  odium  of 
being  the  friends  and  pensioners  of  England,  nor 
to  engage  Elizabeth  in  an  open  war  with  her 
sister  and  rival.'  Elizabeth  had  not  far  to  look 
for  an  agent  competent  to  manage  this  business: 
our  old  friend  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  knew  Scot- 
land better  than  any  Englishman,  who  had  been 
in  okl  times  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Scottish 
lords  in  the  pay  of  Henry  YIIL,  many  of  whom 
figured  in  the  new  movements,  had  quitted  his 
rural  retirement  at  Hackney  on  the  accession  of 
her  present  majesty,  who  had  forthwith  aj^pointed 
him  to  a  seat  in  her  j^rivy  council.  He  was  full 
of  energy,  and  he  entered  on  his  new  duties  with 
a  happy  anticipation  of  success.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  August,  Cecil  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  Sir  Ralph  to  settle  certain  disputes  con- 
cerning Border  matters,  and  to  superintend  the 
repairs  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  in  the 
fortifications  of  Berwick  and  other  English  for- 
tresses on  or  near  to  the  Borders.  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  Sir  James  Croft,  the  go- 
vernor of  Berwick,  were  joined  in  the  commission, 
but  more  for  form  than  for  anything  else;  for 
Northumberland,  as  a  Papist  himself,  was  sus- 
pected— and  the  whole  business  was,  in  fact,  in- 
trusted to  Sadler.  The  repairs  which  were  ac- 
tually begun  on  a  large  scale  at  Berwick  seemed 
a  very  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  Sadler's 
protracted  stay;  and  Elizabeth  had  "thought 
necessary  to  provoke  the  queen-regent,  her  good 
sister,  to  appoint  some  of  her  miuistei's  of  like 
qualities  to  meet  with  the  said  earl  (Northum- 
berland) and  the  said  Sir  Ral{)h  and  Sir  James." 
Sadler  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  whom  he  was  instructed  to 
bribe.  By  his  private  powers  and  instructions, 
in  Cecil's  hand-writing,  he  was  authorized  to 
confer,  treat,  or  practise  with  any  manner  of 
person  of  Scotland,  either  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land, for  his  ])urposes  and  the  furthering  of  the 
queen's  service ;  to  distribute  money  to  the  dis- 
affected Scots,  as  he  should  think  proper,  to  the 
amount  of  £3000,  but  he  was  always  to  proceed 
with  such  discretion  and  secrecy,  that  no  part  of 
his  doings  should  awaken  suspicion  or  impair 
the  peace  lately  concluded  between  Elizabeth  and 


'  Memorial  written  by  my  lord-treasurer  (Cecil)  with  liis  own 
hand,  5th  August,  1559  ;  Sadler's  State  Papers;  Raumer. 

-  Walter  Scott's  Biographical  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  pre- 
fixed to  the  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight 
Banneret,  edited  by  Arthur  ClifTord. 


Scotland.  Sir  Ralph  soon  reported  progress  to 
the  cool  and  circumspect  Cecil,  telling  him  that 
if  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  wei'e  propei-ly 
encouraged  and  comforted,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  result.  On  his  arrival  at  Berwick  he 
had  fovmd  in  that  town  a  secret  messenger  sent 
from  Knox  to  Sir  James  Croft  (who  appear  to 
have  been  old  friends),  and  by  means  of  this 
messenger  they  signified  to  Knox  that  they  wished 
that  Mr.  Henry  Balnaves,  or  some  other  discreet 
and  trusty  Scotsman,  might  repair  "in  secret 
manner"  to  such  place  as  they  had  a]")pointed,  to 
the  intent  that  they  might  confer  touching  affairs. 
Sir  James  Croft  had  understood  from  Knox  that 
his  party  would  require  aid  of  the  queen's  majesty 
for  the  entertainment  and  wages  of  1500  arque- 
busiers  and  300  horsemen,  which,  if  they  might 
liave,  then  France  (as  Knox  said)  should  "soon 
understand  their  minds."  To  this  demand  for" 
aid,  Sadler  had  so  answered  as  not  to  leave  them 
without  hope:  but  he  is  anxious  "to  understand 
the  queen's  majesty's  pleasure  in  that  part,  wish- 
ing, if  it  may  be  looked  for  that  any  good  effect 
shall  follow,  that  her  majesty  should  not,  for  the 
spending  of  a  great  deal  more  than  the  charge  of 
their  demand  amounteth  unto,  pretermit  such  an 
opportunity."  But  it  was  money,  ready  money, 
that  the  Scottish  Reformers  needed.  "And  to 
say  our  poor  minds  unto  you,"  continues  Sir 
Ralph,  "we  see  not  but  her  highness  must  be  at 
some  charge  with  them;  for  of  bare  words  only, 
though  they  may  he  comfortable,  yet  can  they  re- 
ceive no  comfortr  This  letter  was  written  on  the 
20th  of  August  (1559),  immediately  after  Sadler's 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  intrigue,  and  on  the  same 
day  John  Knox  was  requested  to  send  his  secret 
agent  to  Holy  Isle.  By  a  letter  dated  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  Elizabeth  told  Sadler 
that  he  should  immediately  deal  out  "in  the 
secretest  manner"  the  money  committed  to  him 
at  his  departure  from  London,  "  to  such  persons 
and  to  such  intents  as  might  most  effectually 
further  and  advance  that  service  which  had  been 
specially  recommended  unto  him."  And  on  the 
same  day  Cecil  addressed  to  Arran,  or  Chatel- 
lerault,  a  much  more  remarkable  letter,  which 
it  should  appear  Sir  Ralph  was  to  forward  to  its 
destination.  From  some  expressions  used  by 
Cecil,  it  should  almost  seem  that  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained the  notion  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms 
under  her  own  dominion,  without  any  reference 
to  the  rights  of  Mary;  but  the  Scottish  nation 
was  certainly  not  prepared  for  any  such  measure, 
nor  did  the  fastest  pace  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation come  up  with  it.  On  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of 
Francis  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  the  French 
and  Scots,  appointed  Scottish  commissioners  to 
ti-eat  with  Sadler  and  Northumberland  for  the 
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settlement  of  the  Bordei-  disputes,  the  release  of 
prisoners  on  both  sides,  and  the  establishing  a 
sound  and  lasting  tranquillity  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  seat  of  ancient  and  fierce 
enmities.  These  commissioners  were  the  infam- 
ous .James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  a  few 
years  later,  involved  Queen  Mary  in  disgi-ace  and 
destruction;  Sii"  Richax'd  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
father  of  the  celebrated  secretary  of  Mary;  and 
Sir  Walter  Car,  or  Ker,  of  Cessford,  ancestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Roxburgh.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
thought  fit  to  postpone  the  meeting  to  the  11th 
of  September,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  fact  that, 
in  the  meanwhile,  those  of  England  were  actively 
corresponding  with  the  insurgents.  Great  caution 
was  used  in  that  matter.  In  conformity  with 
Cecil's  advice,  a  comfortable  letter  was  drawn  up 
between  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Croft 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Congi-egation,  expressing  their 
hearty  sorrow  at  understanding  that  their  godly 
enterprise,  tending  principally  to  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  glory,  and  next  to  the  safeguard 
and  defence  of  their  natural  country  from  the 
conquest  of  the  French  nation,  should  be  unfor- 
tunately stayed  and  interruptetl.'  But  this  letter 
was  not  sent  to  its  destination ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  journey 
into  Scotland  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Dnke  of 
Chatellerault,  who  had  been  in  England  in  close 
conference  with  Cecil,  by  means  of  whom  the 
necessary  encouragement  might  be  transmitted 
to  the  insurgents  by  word  of  mouth,  thus  dimin- 
ishing the  chance  of  committing  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  a  fomeuter  of  the  rebellion. 

The  ex-regent's  son,  who  at  this  time  bore  his 
father's  former  title  of  Earl  of  Arrau,  stole  into 
Scotland  with  an  English  pass,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Monsieur  de  Beaufort,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Master  Thomas  Randall,  or  Randolph, 
an  able  and  intelligput  agent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
an  adept  in  secret  intrigues,  who  assumed,  for  the 
nonce,  the  name  of  Barnyby.'  This  Randall,  or 
Randolph,  alias  Barnyby,  remained  a  consider- 
able time  in  Scotland,  being  in  fact  the  resident 
envoy  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. He  occasionally  con-esponded  directly 
with  the  queen's  council,  but  more  genei*aUy  with 
Sir  R.  Sadler.  On  the  8th  of  September,  three 
days  before  the  appointed  meeting  with  the  com- 
missionei-s  of  the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland,  Sadler 
wrote  to  inform  Cecil  that  Mr.  Balnaves  had  at 
last  arrived  at  midnight  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  and  had  made  him  "the  whole  dis- 
couree  of  all  their  proceedings  from  the  begin- 
ning."    English  money  and  promises  liad  worked 


'  Sadler's  State  Papers. 

''  In  the  passport  >I.  de  Beaiifort,  alias  Arran,  was  designated 
as  "  a  gentleman  of  our  good  brotlier  the  French  king ;' '  Barnyby, 
alias  Randolph,  as  a  gentleman  appointed  to  accompany  him. 


the  desired  eflFect;  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
were  encouraged  to  strike  another  blow. 

In  an  armistice  concluded  at  the  Links  of  Leith 
on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  month  of  July,  it 
was  covenanted — 1.  That  the  to^vn  of  Edinburgh 
should  use  what  religion  they  pleased.  2.  That 
no  one  should  be  prosecuted  for  religion.  3.  That 
no  gan-ison  should  be  placed  in  Edinburgh.  A 
dispute  arose  concerning  the  possession  of  the 
high  church  of  St.  Giles'  in  Edinburgh,  which 
the  queen-regent  desired  to  retain  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Catholic  woi-ship,  and  which  the 
Reformers  were  equally  eager  to  occupy.  But,  in 
fact,  John  Knox  was  determined  to  drive  the 
Romish  clergy  from  every  church,  from  every 
altar,  whether  public  or  private,  and  thus,  imme- 
diately after  the  agi-eement  of  the  Links  of  Leith, 
he  extended  his  demands,  insisting  that  mass 
should  not  be  said  even  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace  of  Holyrood.  Sadler  granted  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  for  the  present  ,£2000, 
telling  their  envoy,  that  if  they  made  a  good  use 
of  it,  and  kept  the  secret,  and  the  queen's  honovr 
untouched,  they  should  soon  have  more.  Bal- 
naves returned  well  satisfied  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Congi-egation,  who  took  the  money  as  secretly  as 
possible.  In  the  same  long  letter,  in  which  he 
reports  all  that  had  passed  with  Balnaves,  Sir 
Ralph  informs  Cecil  that  there  were  other  Scot- 
tish Protestants,  as  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Ormes- 
ton,  and  Whitlaw,  "which  have  spent  much  for 
this  matter,  whereof  they  be  eai-nest  prosecutors; 
and,  having  lost  fifteen  or  sixteen  months'  pay, 
which  they  should  now  have  had  out  of  France," 
looked  for  some  relief,  and  had  been  put  in  some 
hope  thereof;  "but,"  continues  Sadler,  "because 
we  have  been  so  liberal  of  the  queen's  purse, 
albeit  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  commit  the  same 
to  the  discretion  of  me  the  said  Sir  Ralph,  yet 
we  would  be  glad  to  know  how  her  highness 
liketh  or  misliketh  what  we  have  done  before  we 
do  any  more."  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  send 
down  more  money  to  Berwick,  some  of  which 
was  paid  to  Kirkaldy,  Ormestou,  and  Whitlaw, 
and  some,  it  should  appear,  to  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatellerault  the  ex-re- 
gent. In  a  day  or  two  Arran  was  safely  deliv- 
ered in  Teviotdale  to  one  of  his  friends,  who 
undertook  to  convey  him  surely  and  secretly  to 
his  father  in  the  castle  of  Hamilton  ;  and  it  ap- 
j  pears  to  have  been  after  this  retm-n  of  his  son 
that  the  ex-regent  fully  declared  for  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation.  Meanwhile,  on  the  ap- 
pointeil  day,  Sadler,  with  Ci'oft  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  met  the  commissioners  of  the 
queen-regent  upon  the  frontiei-s.  A  dispute  about 
the  wording  of  their  respective  commissions  con- 
sumed some  time,  and  then,  with  proper  diplo- 
matic slowness,  Sadler  proceeded  to  business—  a 
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business  which,  like  all  Border  disputes,  could  be 
lengthened  ad  infinitum.  During  these  discus- 
sions Knox  sent  his  preaciiers  over  the  country  ; 
the  queen-regent  "fell  into  a  great  melancholy 
and  displeasure  ;"  tlie  Congregation  began  to  as- 
semble, and  the  Frenchmen  began  to  devise  means 
for  their  own  defence.  Had  she  but  known  half 
the  intrigues  that  were  at  work,  the  queen-regent 
had  good  i-eason  to  be  melancholy.  Her  secre- 
tary, William  Maitland,  wrote  to  Sadler's  asso- 
ciate, Sir  James  Croft,  desiring  him  to  have  no 
less  good  opinion  of  him  than  heretofore,  and 
oflFering  his  service  to  the  queen's  majesty  (Eliza- 
beth) in  anything  that  he  could  :  "and  further," 
says  Croft  in  a  joint  letter,  "  he  sent  me  word  that 
he  attended  upon  the  regent  in  her  court  no  longer 
than  till  he  might  have  good  occasion  to  revolt 
unto  the  Protestants."  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, more  troo23S  arrived  from  Fi'ance,  and  more 
French  money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
queen-regent  and  her  party.  John  Knox  was 
greatly  alarmed  as  to  the  French  money,  and  he 
immediately  besought  Elizabeth  to  counteract  its 
dangerous  effects  to  the  Protestant  interests  by 
sending  more  English  money  into  Scotland.  On 
his  recent  return  from  Geneva  through  England 
he  had  had  an  interview  with  Cecil,  and  evidently 
had  arranged  beforehand  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions.' He  corresponded  afterwards  with  the 
English  secretary  and  others  in  England ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  September,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  John  Sinclear,  he  wrote  to  Sadler's  colleague, 
Croft,  a  remarkable  letter  from  St.  Andrews. 
After  mentioning  the  return  of  the  younger 
Arran,  and  how  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
had  departed  for  Stirling  to  join  him  and  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Chatellerault,  at  Hamilton 
Castle,  he  passed  at  once  to  the  question  of 
money,  and  told  Mr.  Secretary  that  unless  more 
money  was  sent,  especially  for  some  chiefs  whom 
he  had  named  in  writing,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  serve  in  this  action. - 

Those  who  take  the  least  favourable  view  of 
the  character  of  John  Knox  can  hardly  suspect 
that  he  wanted  money  for  himself,  but  he  knew 
the  world  and  the  mercenary  character  of  most 
of  the  Scottish  chiefs ;  and,  besides,  the  sinews  of 
war  ap]3ear  really  to  have  been  wanting,  and  the 
Catholic  party,  as  we  have  seen,  were  drawing 
funds  from  France.  For  a  time  it  was  a  struggle 
of  the  purse  between  England  and  France.  Eli- 
zabeth, at  all  times  parsimonious,  was  at  the  pre- 
sent poor  and  embarrassed,  and  yet,  under  the 
wise  guidance  of  Cecil  and  Sadler,  she  continued 
to  send  gold  down  to  Berwick.  Meanwhile  the 
French  fortified  Leith,  as  if  "intending  to  keep 
themselves  within  that  place,  and  so  to  be  masters 


'  Knox  ha' I  an-ived  in  Scotland  only  on  the  2d  of  May  of  this 
pre&eut  year,  1550.  '■^  Sadler,  Papers. 


of  the  chief  port  and  entrance  into  that  part  C'f 
Scotland;"  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
attempted  to  get  jjossession  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
in  which,  however,  they  were  defeated  by  Lord 
Erskine  tlie  governor,  who  professed  to  observe 
neutrality  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
refused  to  admit  either  Protestants  or  Catholics. 

In  spite  of  all  the  precaution  of  the  English 
queen  and  the  marvellous  address  of  her  agent, 
Mai-y's  mother  was  not  altogether  blind  to  what 
was  passing,  and  she  complained,  through  her 
commissioners,  that,  without  her  license  and 
knowledge,  many  of  the  Scottish  insurgents  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  England  into  Scotland, 
and  also  out  of  Scotland  into  England,  to  work 
mischief  to  her  government.  It  is  indeed  cei-tain 
that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  others  who 
directed  the  councils  of  that  very  youthful  couple, 
would  have  made  Francis  and  Mary  quarter  the 
English  arms  under  any  circumstances ;  but  not- 
withstanding this,  Elizabeth,  with  reference  to 
her  own  conduct,  could  not  justly  allege  that  the 
first  pi'ovocation  to  their  mortal  quarrel  pro- 
ceeded from  Mary.  It  is  almost  idle  to  consider 
this  as  a  moral  question,  or  as  an  affair  directed 
personally  by  the  two  rival  princesses ;  but  as 
many  writers  have  viewed  it  in  this  light,  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  prominent  one  or  two  little 
facts.  Mary  was  only  in  her  seventeenth  year, 
her  husband  was  nearly  a  year  younger,  and  both 
were  entirely  guided  by  others.  Elizabeth  was 
in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  the  mistress  of  her  own 
council  and  actions,  an  experienced  and  most 
competent  person.  If,  therefore,  a  false  and  un- 
fair direction  was  given  to  the  policy  of  Mai'y,  it 
was  her  misfortune,  or  an  offence  for  which 
morally  she  was  not  accountable,  but  in  Eliza- 
beth such  a  thing  would  be  her  own  crime. 

The  ex  -  Regent  Chatellei'ault  took  occasion 
openly  to  declare  himself  on  the  French  fortify- 
ing Leith,  and  he  told  the  queen-regent  that  she 
must  either  dislodge  them,  or  be  sure  that  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  would  not  sulfer  nor  endure 
it.  Tiie  regent  replied  that  it  was  surely  as 
lawful  for  her  daughter  to  fortify  where  she 
pleased  in  her  own  realm  as  it  was  for  him,  the 
duke,  to  build  fortifications  for  himself  at  Hamil- 
ton Castle,  and  that  she  would  not  remove  the 
French  fi-om  Leith  unless  she  were  compelled  by 
force.  As  soon  as  these  matters  were  known  at 
Berwick,  where  agents  and  spies  were  constantly 
going  and  coming,  Sadler  wrote  a  short  but  sen- 
tentious letter  to  his  old  acquaintance  the  duke, 
assuring  his  grace  that  if  it  might  lie  in  so  poor 
a  man  as  he  was  to  do  his  gi-ace  any  service,  he 
should  find  him  most  willing  and  ready  thereto, 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  at  all  times.  The 
duke  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  sup- 
pressed the  abbeys  of  Paisley,  Kilwinning,  and 
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Dunfermline,  burning  all  the  images,  idols,  and 
Popish  stuff  in  the  same,  and  by  means  of  Alex- 
ander Wliitlaw,  "  a  godly  man  and  inost  affec- 
tionate to  England"  they  assured  Sadler  that  they 
would  take  the  field  after  hai-vest  against  the 
French — o')dy  they  wanted  some  more  money,  with- 
out which  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep  their 
men  together.  At  the  same  time  Knox  sued 
again  for  relief  for  certain  Scottish  leadei-s  whom 
he  would  not  name,  but  whom  Sadler  set  down 
as  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  the  Lairds  of  Dun^  Or- 
meston,  and  Grange,  and  Alexander  Whitlaw.  La 
Brosse  and  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  had  arrived  witli 
a  few  troops  at  Leith,  and  more  were  expected. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs  Sadler  recommended  the 
immediate  spending  of  i;4000  or  £5000,  which 
he  thought  might  save  the  queen's  highness  a 
great  deal  another  way.  While  they  were  get- 
ting ready  this  money  in  England  the  regent 
wrote  to  the  duke,  reproving  him  for  joining 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  accusing 
him  and  the  said  lords  of  their  practices  with 
Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  same  time  the  regent 
spoke  of  a  new  agreement,  offering  to  leave  off 
fortifying  Leith,  to  secure  liberty  for  all  men  to 
use  their  conscience,  and  to  send  the  French  out 
of  Scotland  by  a  certain  day ;  but  the  duke  an- 
swered that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.  The  sum  of  i!30(X) 
in  French  coin  was  down  at  Berwick  by  the  10th 
of  October ;  and  from  Berwick  it  soon  found  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation ;  but  still  those  chiefs  were  slow  in  taking 
the  field;  and  Sadler,  through  Thomas  Randolj)h, 
alias  Barnyby,  told  them  that  they  ought  to  be 
more  diligent  in  this  great  and  weighty  business. 
A  few  days  afterwards  Sir  Raljih  was  still  more 
pressing,  telling  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
that  they  ought  "to  take  their  time  while  they 
have  it,  and  thereby  prevent  the  malice  of  their 
enemies."  Randolph,  who  was  moving  about 
with  the  Scottish  lords,  assured  Sadler  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  presently,  for  the  queen- 
regent  had  set  forth  her  proclamation,  ami  the 
Lords  of  the  Congi-egation  had  also  set  forth  their 
proclamation  "as  vehement  on  the  other  side, 
with  full  determination  to  fall  to  no  composition." 
By  this  time  continual  vexation  and  alarm  liad 
broken  the  health  of  Mary  of  Guise.  "Some," 
writes  Randolph,  "think  that  the  regent  will 
depart  secretly  ;  some  that  she  will  to  Inch- 
keith,  for  that  three  ships  ai-e  a- preparing. 
Some  say  that  she  is  very  sick :  some  say  the 
devil  cannot  kill  her."  In  the  same  secret  de- 
spatch, which,  like  most  of  the  rest,  was  written 
iu  a  ci|  her,  Randolph  says  that  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrews  has  just  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  a 
l)0werful  letter  said  to  be  received  out  of  France, 
containing  many  news  of  the  great  prejiarations 


making  in  that  country  against  Scotland,  with 
earnest  advice  to  the  loi-ds  to  seek  aid  of  Eng- 
land;  "w^hich  letter,"  adds  the  adroit  agent,  "I 
guess  to  savour  too  much  of  Knox's  style  to 
come  from  France,  though  it  will  serve  to  good 
purpose." 

The  queen-regent  by  this  time  had  conveyed 
all  her  property  out  of  Holyroodhouse  and  Edin- 
burgh, into  Leith.  At  hist,  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  with  the  Duke  of  Chatellerault, 
and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Arran,  at  their  head, 
marched  upon  the  capital :  the  regent,  with  the 
French  and  the  Scottish  lords  of  the  Catholic  pai-ty 
who  yet  adhered  to  her,  withdrew  at  their  ap- 
proach within  the  fortified  lines  of  Leith,  there 
to  await  aid  from  Fi-ance.  The  lords  called  a 
parliament,  and  summoned  to  Edinburgh  all  the 
gentlemen  living  upon  the  Borders,  upon  pain  of 
treason  in  case  of  non-attendance.  On  the  22d 
of  October  Baluaves  repoi-ted  that  all  hope  of 
concord  had  that  day  been  taken  away,  by  reason 
that  blood  had  been  drawn  largely  on  both  sides.' 
At  the  same  time  he  pressed  for  more  money,  and 
asked  for  some  English  gimpowder.-  Two  days 
after,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  themselves 
addressed  Sadlei",  telling  him  that  they  had  de- 
prived the  queen-regent  of  her  authority,  by 
common  consent  of  all  the  lords  and  barons  pre- 
sent at  Edinburgh — that  they  had  openly  pro- 
claimed her  deprivation,  had  inhibited  her  offi- 
cers from  executing  anything  in  her  name,  and 
had  further  denounced  "  her  French  and  assis- 
tants" as  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  Touch- 
ing the  lords'  request  for  more  vioney  and  for 
gunjtowder,  Sadler  replied  that  he  trusted  they 
would  consider  secrecy  above  all  things — that  lie 
did  not  see  how  he  could  send  them  i)Owder 
without  an  open  show  and  manifestation  of  Eli- 
zabeth as  an  enemy  to  the  French,  who  were 
then  in  peace  aivi  amity  with  her:  and  yet  he 
adds,  if  they  can  devise  which  way  the  same  may 
be  secretly  convej'ed  unto  them,  in  such  sort  as 
it  could  not  be  known  to  come  from  England,  he 
could  be  well  content  that  they  had  as  much 
gunpowder  as  might  be  s])ared  from  Berwick 
conveniently.  And  likewise  for  money,  he  was 
in  good  hope  of  having  some  to  send  them  soon, 
but  he  prayed  that  they  would  use  such  i)recau- 
tions  and  mysteries  as  the  importance  of  the 
matter  and  the  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
quired, and  be  more  close  and  secret  in  their 
doings  and  conferences.     Knox,  who  could  rea- 

1  This  blood  was  drawn  in  skirmishes  outside  of  the  works  of 
Leith.  Kuox,  in  his  liistory,  says  that  there  w.os  skirmishing, 
but  without  gi-eat  slaughter. 

2  In  praising  himself,  B.i.lnaves  seems  to  cast  a  reflection  on 
his  colleagues.  He  teUs  llandolph  to  assure  their  lionours,  the 
English  commissioners,  in  lus  n.-une,  tliat  the  little  money  he 
had  bmught  with  him  h.id  gone  farther  than  £5lXK)  would  have 
gone  intnisted  to  anybody  else 
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son  like  a  politician,  liad  written  to  Croft  or  to 
Sadler,  saying  that  the  queen-regent  "had  plainly 
spoken  that  she  knew  the  means  how  to  frustrate 
the  expectations  of  aid  from  England,"  by  de- 
livering up  Calais  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he 
had  evidently  expressed  himself  as  if  he  sus- 
pected that  the  English  court  was  coquetting  in 
that  direction.  Sir  Ralph  was  very  earnest  in 
removing  this  doubt.  He  replied,  almost  elo- 
quently. This  letter  was  written  on  the  27th  of 
October :  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month  Sir 
Ralph  addressed  Randolph,  telling  him  that  he 
expected  every  day  some  good  cinswer  from  the 
court  touching  the  money,  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  forwai-ded  by  the  Laird  of  Ormeston 
<£lOOO  sterling  in  French  ci'owns.  As  Ormeston 
was  travelling  from  Berwick  towards  Edinburgh, 
he  was  set  upon  by  Lord  Both  well,  who  took  the 
mo}iey-bags  from  him  and  kept  them,  apparently 
for  his  own  use.  Ormeston  reached  the  capital 
"  sorely  hurt ;"  upon  which  the  Earl  of  Arran  and 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  went  with  200  horse- 
men, 100  footmen,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  Lord  Both  well's  house,  "  trusting  to  have 
found  him  ;  howbeit  they  came  too  late  only  by 
a  quarter  of  an  hour."  They,  however,  took  his 
house  and  threatened  to  burn  it  to  the  ground, 
and  declared  the  earl  a  traitor,  unless  he  returned 
the  money.  This  loss  was  a  most  serious  mishap; 
but  though  both  Elizabeth  and  her  chief  adviser 
Cecil  were  grieved  to  the  heart  by  it,  they  soon 
sent  more  money.  At  the  same  time  Knox  (whose 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  Women  always  grated  harshly  on  the 
queen's  ear)  had  excited  apprehension,  and  jea- 
lousy, and  disgust,  at  the  English  court  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  Calvinistic  discipline,  and  of  po- 
litical tenets  that  seemed  both  republican  and 
democratic.  "Of  all  others,"  writes  Cecil  to 
Sadler,  "  Knox's  name  is  most  odious  here,  and, 
therefore,  I  wish  no  mention  of  him  hither."' 
But  Cecil  was  as  deeply  convinced  as  ever  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Protestant  insurrec- 
tion. "It  is  here  seen,"  he  says,  "  by  such  to 
whom  it  hath  been  secretly  committed,  that  the 
end  of  this  their  matter  is  certainly  the  beginning 
(>f  ours,  be  it  weal  or  woe ;  and  therefore,  I  see 
it  will  follow  necessarily  that  we  must  have  good 
regard  that  they  quail  not."  In  this  letter,  which 
is  dated  on  the  3d  of  November,  he  goes  much 
farther  than  he  had  hitherto  gone,  authorizing 
Sadler  to  tell  the  Scottish  lords  that,  if  they  would 
forthwith  raise  a  sufficient  force,  and  venture  on 


I  Two  or  three  days  later,  in  another  letter  to  Sir  Ralph,  Cecil 
says,  "Surely  I  like  not  Knox's  audacity,  wliich  also  was  well 
tamed  in  yom-  answer.  His  writings  do  no  good  here ;  and, 
therefore,  I  do  rather  suppress  thorn,  and  yet  1  mean  not  but 
that  ye  should  continue  in  sending  of  them."  Balnaves  also 
had  .incun-ed  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  Sadler  and  Cecil,  and 
for  the  same  republican  tenets. 


the  siege  of  Leith,  all  the  charges  should  be 
borne  for  them;  and  that  if  they  took  Leith,  in 
case  of  the  French  making  any  array  by  sea  to 
invade  Scotland,  they  should  be  met  and  hin- 
dered if  their  power  appeared  greater  than  the 
Scottish  Protestants  could  reasonably  withstand. 
Sadler  entered  completely  into  these  views, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  now  deception  could  no 
longer  be  practised,  by  reason  of  the  mischief 
which  had  befallen  Ormeston.  Succour  was  there- 
fore sent  in  more  boldly  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  who,  at  last,  beleaguered  Leith. 
But  in  so  wretched  a  state  of  discipline  was  this 
Scottish  army,  that  at  every  sortie  the  French 
took  them  by  surprise,  and  gained  an  advantage 
over  them.  On  the  6th  of  November  the  Pres- 
byterians, commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Arran  and 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  were  surrounded  in 
the  marshes  of  Restalrig,  and  defeated  with 
some  loss  by  a  portion  of  the  French  garrison. 
Their  retreat  to  Edinburgh  was  nearly  cut  off, 
and  when  they  got  there  they  fell  to  serious  de- 
bating, the  end  of  which  was,  that  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  with  some  other  lords,  resolved  to 
leave  the  capital  in  order  to  collect  more  men. 
But,  finally,  upon  jDerceiving  that  the  greatest 
part  of  their  force,  "which  consisted  of  the  co^m- 
mons  that  were  not  able  to  abide  and  serve  any 
longer  upon  their  own  costs  and  chai'ges,"  were  all 
departing  from  them,  the  whole  of  the  Congrega- 
tion evacuated  Edinburgh,  and  retreated  to  Stir- 
ling by  night.  At  the  latter  place  Knox  finished 
a  sermon  which  he  had  commenced  at  Edinburgh 
before  the  departui'e,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  "the  lords  were  much  erected"  by  it. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  animating  principle 
in  this  remarkable  contest:  but,  Avhile  he  was 
preaching  at  Stirling,  the  queen-regent  and  the 
French  re-entered  the  capital  in  great  ti'iumph. 
Notwithstanding  the  effective 
preaching  of  John  Knox,  and  the 
reviving  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Protestants,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  something  more  must  be  done 
for  them  than  the  sending  of  money  to  the  needy 
nobles ;  and  when  Elizal.ieth  learned  that  the 
queen-regent  was  promised  fi-esh  supplies  and 
troops  from  France,  she  resolved  to  make  such 
prejDarations  as  shoidd  prevent  the  Scots  from 
being  crushed.  Therefore,  without  altogether 
giving  \\\i  her  secret  practices,  or  stopping  her 
private  subsidies,  she  began  to  prepare  a  fleet  and 
an  army.  Her  warlike  preparations  were  soon 
rumoured  abroad,  and  at  this  moment  the  French 
court  really  made  her  an  offer  of  the  immediate 
restitution  of  Calais,  provided  only  she  would 
not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  To  this 
tempting  offer  Elizabeth  replied,  that  she  could 
never  put  a  fishing-town  in  competition  with  the 
safety  of  her  dominions ;  and  she  continued  her 
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preparations,  and  intimated  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Conoregation  that  she  was  now  ready  to  enter 
upon  a  treaty  with  them.  The  Scottish  lords 
chose  for  their  negotiator  the  able  "William 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  had  now  deserted 
from  his  post  of  secretary  to  the  regent,  a  step 
he  had  been  contemplating  for  some  time.  If 
the  English  queen  had  any  lingering  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  braving  a  war,  they  were  soon 
removed  by  this  truly  accomplished  diplomatist. 
On  the  27th  of  February  she  concluded,  at  Ber- 
wick, a  treaty  of  mutual  defence,  which  was  to 
last  during  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
with  the  French  king,  and  for  a  year  after ;  she 
solemnly  promised  never  to  lay  down  her  arms 
till  the  French  should  be  entirely  driven  out  of 
Scotland  ;  and  she  gave  equally  solemn  assuran- 
ces that  she  would  not  attack  the  liberties,  laws, 
and  usages  of  the  Scots.' 

In  the  month  of  March,  notwithstanding  the 
storms  of  winter,  the  English  fleet,  which  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  large  ships  of  war,  besides  tran- 
sports, appeared  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  at  a 
critical  moment,  for  4000  Frenchmen,  horse  and 
foot,  had  been  detached  from  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  and  were  then  engaged  in  ravaging  the 
fertile  and  Protestant  county  of  Fife.  D'Oisel, 
their  general,  who  had  not  proceeded  unmolested, 
and  who  was  checked  by  the  appearance  on  his 
left  flank  of  numerous  Scottish  bodies  under  the 
prior  of  St.  Andrews,  Lord  Ruthven,  and  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  was  transported  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  gallant  fleet,  which  he  mistook  for  the 
long-promised  ships  of  D'Elboeuf,  and  he  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  gunpowder  in  firing  a 
salute.  But,  presently.  Winter,  the  English  ad- 
miral, hoisted  his  flag,  and  at  that  imwelcome 
sight  D'Oisel  tunied,  and  began  a  diflicult  and 
dangerous  retreat.  He,  however,  reached  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  found  the  queen-regent  in  an 
alarming  state  of  health.  Forseeing  the  dangers 
and  hardships  to  which  her  sinking  frame  would 
be  exposed  in  a  besieged  town,  the  broken-hearted 
;ind  dying  Mary  of  Guise  implored  the  Lord 
Erskine  to  receive  her  into  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  his  lordship,  who  still  maintained  his 
curious  neutrality  and  indej^endence,  gi-anted  her 
an  asylum  upon  condition  that  she  should  t<ake 
only  a  few  attendants  into  the  cjistle  with  her. 
Quitting  his  royal  mistress,  his  steady  and  aflFec- 
tionate  friend,  for  ever.  D'Oisel  threw  himself  into 
Leith.  That  place  had  been  well  fortified  before, 
and  now  he  employed  a  short  time  allowed  him 
by  the  enemy  in  adding  to  its  defences ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  English  at- 
tacked Leith  rather  like  bull-dogs  than  soldiers, 
D'Oisel  and  the  French  engineers  must  have 
evinced  very  considerable  skill.     The  whole  force 


of  the  French  now  in  Scotland  did  not  exceed 
3000  men.  An  English  army,  amounting  to  6000 
men,  under  the  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  having 
marched  by  Berwick  to  Preston  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1560,  joined  a  considerable  force  brought 
thither  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation ;  and 
while  the  fleet  blockaded  the  port  of  Leith,  and 
prevented  the  arrival  of  any  succour  from  France, 
,  the  united  armies  of  Scotland  and  England  laid 
I  siege  to  the  town  on  the  land  side.  The  Marquis 
I  d'Elboeuf  had  embarked  for  Scotland  with  a  large 
force,  but  his  transports  were  scattered  by  a 
storm,  and  either  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
'  land  or  driven  back  to  France.  In  this  way  the 
English  fleet  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing itself  in  battle.  The  land  troops  soon  gave 
glaring  proofs  that  they  had  in  a  great  degree 
lost  the  habit  of  discipline,  and  that  they  were 
unskilfully  commanded.  They  opened  their  tren- 
ches in  ground  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and 
their  guns  were  so  badly  pointed  as  to  make  little 
or  no  impression  on  the  bastions  which  the  French 
had  thrown  up,  or  on  the  walls  of  Leith.  Their 
line  of  circumvallation  was  loose  and  ragged,  and 
so  little  vigilance  was  used,  that  for  some  time 
the  French  broke  through  it  with  impunity.  It 
soon  appeared  that  Leith,  "though  not  thought 
inexpugnable,  would  percase  be  found  of  such 
strength  as  would  require  time,  and  that  the 
greatest  want  which  the  Scottish  chieftains  did 
fear  was  lack  of  moneif ;  for,  otherwise,  they  were 
of  good  courage."^  This  courage,  however,  had 
been  damped  by  sundrj'  suspicions  and  misgiv- 
ings. At  the  very  commencement  of  hostilities, 
even  while  the  Scotch  and  English  were  en- 
gaged with  the  French,  Sir  James  Croft  and 
Sir  George  Howard  had  an  interview  with  the 
queen-regent  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  This  circum- 
stance instantly  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  who  apprehended  that  Eli- 
zabeth had  empowered  her  diplomatic  agents  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  upon  conditions  advanta- 
geous to  hei-self,  and  that  thus  the  Scottish  insirr- 
■  gents  would  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  French  and  the  queen-mother.  And  we  have 
verv  satisfactoiy  evidence  to  prove  that  their 
fears  were  not  altogether  groundless.^  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  selfish  and  vacil- 
lating Duke  of  Chatellerault  and  several  noble 
lords  of  his  party,  who  were  at  best  but  luke- 
warm Protestants,  would  have  entered  with  Eli- 
zal)eth  and  the  queen-regent  into  any  "  reason- 
able accord"  that  would  have  promoted  their  jwr- 
sonal  interests,  and  that  they  would  have  left 
John  Knox  and  the  Congregation  to  shift  for 
themselves :  but,  most  auspiciously  for  the  latter. 
Elizabeth's  agents,  and  !Mar}-  of  Guise,  who  re- 
tained a  high  spirit  even  in  death,  could  not 


Rymer. 
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agi'ee ;  the  treaty  in  Edinburgh  Castle  was  broken 
oS,  and  in  a  few  days  the  English  qneen  resolved 
that  the  siege  of  Leith  should  be  more  earnestly 
prosecuted,  and  her  forces  both  by  sea  and  land 
augmented.  At  the  same  time  the  English  com- 
manders were  instructed  not  "  to  contemn  or 
neglect  any  reasonable  offers  of  agreement"  that 
might  be  made  by  the  French.  But  these  veterans 
for  a  long  time  had  no  inclination  to  make  any 
offei-s,  and  they  continued  to  defend  Leith  with  a 
skill  and  bravery  which  gained  for  them  high  hon- 
our among  soldiers  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  Brantome,  a  seal  was  put  to  a  soldier's 
reputation  if  he  could  say  that  he  had  served  in 
this  gallant  defence  of  Leith.'  On  the  side  of 
the  English  and  Scots  the  operations  advanced 
very  slowly,  and  their  labour  was  repeatedly  ren- 
dered of  no  avail  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  French 
engineers.  At  last  a  bad  breach  was  made,  and 
towards  this  the  English,  who  at  least  had  lost 
none  of  theii-  physical  coiu-age,  rushed  in  blind 
fmy,  heedless  of  the  well-directed  artillery  of  the 
enemy :  but  when  they  came  to  use  their  scaling- 
ladders  they  f oimd  them  far  too  short  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  after  a  dreadful  struggle  they  were  re- 
pulsed and  obliged  to  flee  to  their  intreuchmeuts, 
leaving  a  ditch  half  filled  with  dead — the  victims 
of  the  ignorance  or  inconsiderateness  of  their 
officers.  The  English  were  so  much  dispirited 
by  their  failure  on  this  and  other  occasions,  that 
they  talked  of  a  retreat;  but  more  money  was 
sent  down  to  their  Scottish  allies,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  addition  to  several  smaller  bodies 
despatched  already,  forwarded  a  reinforcement 
of  2000  men.  Thus  the  siege  was  carried  on 
more  closely  than  ever,  or,  rather,  it  was  con- 
verted into  the  closest  of  blockades. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  the  queen-regent  breathed  her  last  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  On  her  death-bed  she  sent 
for  her  daiighter's  half-brother,  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  some  others  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  to  wliom  she  earnestly  recom- 
mended her  absent  child  their  queen.  The  death 
of  Mary  of  Guise  hastened  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  which,  however,  the  French  government 
was  made  to  desire  by  other  circumstances  and 
alarming  demonstrations,  which,  at  the  least, 
threatened  France  with  a  fierce  civil  war.  The  two 
brothers  of  the  deceased  Queen-regent  of  Scotland, 
the  Cai'dinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  in  fact  governed  the  French  kingdom  in 
the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  had  excited  the 
deadly  animosity  of  the  French  Protestants,  and 
of  other  great  and  powerful  factions :  they  had 
recently  discovered  an  extensive  conspiracy  di- 
rected against  the  whole  house  of  Lorraine,  and 
though  they  had  prevented  its  outbreak  for  the 


present,  they  well  knew  that  the  conspirators 
would  never  be  reconciled  to  them.  At  such  a 
moment  they  could  not  spare  fresh  troops  for  the 
very  doubtful  and  expensive  struggle  in  Scotland, 
and  even  the  veteran  force  blocked  up  in  Leith 
was  much  missed  and  its  return  anxiously  de- 
sired. Elizabeth  opened  a  ready  ear  to  some 
overtures  made  by  the  house  of  LoiTaine,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  her  commissioners  should 
haA'e  a  meeting  with  certain  French  commis- 
sioners in  the  town  of  Berwick  on  the  14th  of 
June.  The  able  men  appointed  by  Elizabeth 
were  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterburv ; 
the  French  negotiators  were  Montluc,  Bishop  of 
Valence,  and  the  Count  de  Randan,  both  men  of 
consummate  abilities.  These  dii^lomatists,  who 
seem  to  have  been  very  fairly  matched,  met,  and 
proceeded  on  the  16th  of  June  to  Edinburgh. 
Several  days  were  consumed  in  settling  condi- 
tions; but  on  the  6th  of  July,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Sir 
William  Cecil,  and  Sir  Ealph  Sadler,  gave  orders 
in  the  besiegers'  camp  that  there  should  no  piece 
be  shot  nor  show  of  hostility  be  made;  and  on 
the  following  day  Sir  Francis  Leake  and  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton,  accompanied  by  two  French 
gentlemen,  were  sent  into  the  town  of  Leith  to 
signify  unto  M.  d'Oisel,  the  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
La  Brosse,  Marigny,  and  other  the  French  lords 
and  captains,  that  they  were  come  thither  by 
command  of  the  commissioners  of  France  and 
England  to  cause  the  peace  already  concluded  to 
be  proclaimed,  which  accordingly  was  done.  Leith 
was  then  surrendered,  and  the  French  governor 
D'Oisel  regaled  the  captains  of  the  besiegers  with 
a  banquet  of  thirty  or  forty  dishes,  in  which  the 
only  flesh  used  was  that  of  a  salted  horse — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  as  it  has  been  observed,  mai'ks 
national  manners  and  French  skill,  as  well  as 
the  extremity  to  which  the  place  had  been  re- 
duced.^ 

The  treaty,  Avhich  was  the  joint  production  of 
Cecil  and  Sadler,  was  highly  advantageous  to 
Elizabeth.  Besides  Leith,  Dunbar  and  Inchkeith 
were  to  be  surrendered,  and  the  fortifications  de- 
stroyed; the  administration  of  affairs  in  Scotland 
was  to  be  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve  Scottish 
noblemen,  of  whom  seven  were  to  be  named  by 
the  queen,  and  five  by  the  parliament;  no  foreign 
forces  were  thenceforwaixl  to  be  introduced  into 
Scotland  without  the  full  consent  and  will  of  the 
Scottish  parliament;  an  indemnity  was  stipulated 
for  all  things  passed  in  Scotland  since  March, 
1558;  and  every  man  was  to  be  restored  to  the  oflice 
he  held  before  these  hostilities,  while  no  French- 
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1  Vies  des  Grands  Capiiaines  Franfoif. 


'  Waiter  Scott.   Stow  says,  "  Where  was  prepai'ed  for  them  a 
banquet  of  thirty  or  forty  dishes,  and  yet  not  one  either  of  flesh 
or  fish,  saving  one  of  a  powdered  horse,  as  was  avouched  by  one 
that  avowed  himself  to  have  tasted  thereof." 
U8 
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man  was  ever  to  hold  any  office  in  Scotland.  On 
the  subject  of  religion,  the  main  cause  of  the 
late  war,  it  was  agi-eed  that  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  should  report  to  Queen  Mary  and  her 
husband  their  opinion  and  their  wishes  touching 
that  matter.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  made  between  France  and  England, 
by  which  France  recognized  the  right  of  Eliza- 
beth to  her  crown,  and  agi'eed  that  Mary,  in  time 
to  come,  should  neither  assume  the  title  nor  bear 
the  arms  of  England.' 

The  removal  of  the  foreign  troops  secured  the 
triumphant  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  party, 
now  the  majority  of  the  Scottish  nation  of  all 
classes,  and  which  henceforward  had  the  field 
almost  entirely  to  itself. 

Wliile  the  Scottish  affiiirs  were  as  yet  un- 
settled, the  English  queen's  vanity  was  flattered 
by  another  pressing  oifer  of  marriage  from  her 
old  suitor  Eric,  who  had  now  ascended  the  throne 
of  Sweden.  In  his  extreme  anxiety  for  this 
match,  Eric  sent  his  own  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Finland,  to  plead  in  his  behalf.  The  Duke 
arrived  at  Harwich,  where  he  was  honourably 
received,  and  conducted  to  London.  Those  who 
knew  her  best,  knew  well  that  Elizabeth  had 
never  the  intention  of  making  any  such  marriage. 


Su"  Ealph  Sadler,  who  was  then  at  Berwick,  Avrote 
to  Eandolph  in  Scotland,  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
had  sent  a  great  ambassador  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty with  great  and  liberal  offei'S,  "which  yon 
may  be  sure,"  he  adds,  "will  take  no  place."  A  few 
days  after  his  arrival,  Cecil,  evidently  in  amaze, 
says,  "  We  also  hear  that  the  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria is  on  the  way  hitherward,  not  with  any 
pomp,  but  rather,  as  it  may  seem,  by  post,  in 
stealth.  The  King  of  Spain  is  earnest  for  him. 
What  may  come  time  will  shortly  show.  I 
would  to  God  her  majesty  had  one,  and  the  rest 
honourably  satisfied."  The  Duke  of  Austria  did 
not  come,  as  was  expected;  but  the  King  of  Den- 
mark entered  the  arena,  and  being  unwilling  that 
his  neighbour  and  rival,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
should  bear  off  so  glorious  a  prize,  he  sent  his 
nephew,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  into  England  to 
try  his  fortune  with  this  most  royal  virgin.  An 
elegant  writei*-  has  made  a  parallel  between  Eli- 
zabeth and  the  fair  and  wealthy  Portia  ;  but  the 
queen  could  hardly  exclaim — "  While  we  shut 
the  gate  on  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the 
dooi"" — for  she  kept  her  door  open  for  several 
suitors  at  once,  coquetting  with  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  pre- 
tendei-s.' 
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The  Scots  discard  Popery — They  establish  Protestantism  and  the  Presbyterian  church  polity — Mary  Stuart  resolves 
to  return  to  Scotland — She  is  refused  a  safe-conduct  by  Elizabeth — Mary's  arrival  in  Edinburgh — Her  recep- 
tion— Disturbance  in  Holyrood  Chapel — Mar)''s  interview  with  John  Knox — Dislike  of  Mary's  subjects  to  her 
amusements — Knox's  republicanism — Poverty  of  the  Scottisli  Reformed  clergy — Knox's  remonstrances  on  the 
subject — Increase  of  Elizabeth's  resources — Her  jealousy  of  rivals — She  allies  herself  with  the  Protestants  tf 
the  Continent — Huguenot  war  in  France — Elizabeth  aids  the  Huguenots — Again  urged  by  tlie  parliament  to 
marry — New  laws  in  favour  of  the  royal  supremacy — Opposition  of  the  Popish  part}- — Laws  against  witches, 
&c. — Huguenot  war  continued  in  France — Treaty  of  Catherine  de'  iMedici  with  the  Huguenots— The  Englisli 
garrison  in  Havre  compelled  to  capitulate — They  bring  the  plague  into  London — A  peace  with  France — 
Troubles  of  Queen  Mary  in  Scotland — Her  progress  into  the  Highlands — Battle  of  Corrichie — Mary's  suitors — 
E^abeth's  duplicity— She  proposes  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  a  husband  to  Mary — "Worthless  character  of 
Leicester — His  favour  with  Elizabeth — Interview  of  Mary's  ambassador  with  Leicester — Lord  Darnley  appears 
as  a  suitor  of  Mary — His  relationship  to  her — His  character — Progress  of  his  suit — He  is  accepted  by  Mary — 
Intrigues  connected  with  this  union — The  Protestant  lords  oppose  it — The  "Eound-about  Raid" — Flight  of 
the  insurgents  into  England — Their  reception  from  Elizabeth — Mary's  complaints  against  the  Earl  of  Moray — 
Slie  joins  the  Catholic  alliance  against  Protestantism. 


S  soon  as  the  Scots  were  i-elieved  of  i  to  receive  and  discuss  a  petition  from  the  chief 


the  presence  of  the  French  army 
thej-  proceeded  to  settle  their  reli- 
gion. The  parliament  assembled 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1560,  in 
greater  numbers  than  had  ever 
been  kno^\^^  before  ;  and  their  firet  business  was 


Rymcr. 


Aikiii  Mfr>i  of  Queen  SliatbOh. 


Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  required  a  formal 

^  In  the  words  of  C.imden,  there  were  not  wanting  at  homo 
"some  persons  who  fed  themselves  [tis  lovers  iise  to  do'  with 
golden  dre.ims  of  marrying  their  sovereign  ;"  and  ho  mentions 
particularly  Sir  Willi.im  Pickering,  "a  gentlemaji  well  Ixim.of  a 
narrow  estate,  but  much  esteemed  for  his  learning,  his  handsome 
way  of  living,  and  the  m.in.igement  of  some  embassies  into  France 
and  Germany;"  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  vain,  formal  m.in ; 
and  Robert  Dudley,  aft^r^vards  the  notorious  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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and  national  manifesto  against  the  Cliurcli  of 
Eome.  Without  much  debate  the  parliament 
adopted  the  declaration  that  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  church  was  an  usurpation  over  the  liber- 
ties and  consciences  of  Christian  men,  an  odious 
tyranny  not  to  be  borne.  This  manifesto  was 
accompanied  by  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which 
they  renounced  all  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  the 
church  that  had  been  attacked  by  the  Reformers 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England,  and  dis- 
owned for  ever  the  whole  authority  of  the  pope. 
A  few  years  before,  the  Reformers  would  have 
been  contented — or,  at  least  so  they  affirmed — 
with  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  theu'  own 
conscience,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they 
thought  best;  but  now  that  they  were  the  power- 
ful party,  they  showed  a  most  fixed  resolution 
not  to  allow  to  others  the  sweet  and  precious 
liberty  they  had  claimed  for  themselves.  They 
menaced  with  secular  jiunishments  those  who 
continued  to  woi'ship  according  to  the  manner  of 
then*  fathers,  and  j^roceeded  to  enact  the  most 
oi^pressive  laws  against  the  Catholics.  Whoso- 
ever officiated  in,  or  was  present  at  a  mass,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  punished  with  confis- 
cation of  goods  and  imprisonment  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrate;  for  the  second  offence  he 
was  to  be  banished ;  and  for  the  third  to  suffer 
death.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  discipline  was 
adoj^ted,  and  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  were 
declared  to  be  limbs  of  Papal  sujserstition  and 
tyranny.  When  they  had  j^roceeded  thus  far, 
they  consulted  with  their  absent  queen,  and  sent 
over  Sir  James  Sandilands,  formerly  prior  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  to  France,  to  demand  the 
ratification  of  their  acts.  Mary  not  only  refused 
her  assent  to  the  statutes  jjassed  against  the  reli- 
gion in  which  she  had  been  brought  np,  but  de- 
nied the  validity  of  the  j^arliament  which  had 
been  summoned  without  her  consent,  and  she 
and  her  husband  would  not  even  ratify  the  trea- 
ties of  Edinburgh.  It  is  said  that  Mary's  uncles, 
the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  openly  expressed  their 
resentment,  and  secretly  made  preparations  for 
invading  Scotland  with  a  French  fleet  and  army, 
and  in  order  to  renew  the  civil  war  there,  imme- 
diately called  together  all  those  who,  like  the 
Lord  Seatou,  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion; 
but  if  these  intentions  were  really  entertained, 
they  were  all  frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Francis  II.,  Mary's  weak  and  imbecile  husband, 
who  expired  on  the  5th  of  December,  1560,  after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  months.  His  brother  and 
successor,  Charles  IX.,  was  in  his  eleventh  year, 
and  with  small  promise  of  being  healthier  or 
more  intellectual  than  Francis.  By  this  acci- 
dent, however,  the  chief  power  of  the  govern- 
ment fell  out  of  the  hands  of  Mary's  uncles  into 
those  of  her  mother-in-law,  the  infamous  Cathe- 


rine de'  Medici,  who  had  no  affection  for  the 
beautiful  young  widow.  Catherine,  in  an  un- 
happy hour  for  France,  was  appointed  regent. 
Mary  was  now  treated  both  disrespectfully  and 
harshly,  upon  which  she  retired  wholly  from  the 
court,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  Rheims. 
The  destinies  of  these  two  relations  were  so  cast, 
that  Avhatever  was  prejudicial  to  Mary  Avas  bene- 
ficial to  Elizabeth.  By  the  death  of  Francis,  the 
English  queen  was  freed  from  the  perils  attend- 
ing the  close  union  of  Scotland  and  France,  and 
from  pretensions  which  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous if  urged  at  the  moment  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  French  monarchy.  On  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Mary  had  desisted  from  bearing 
the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  England;  and  now 
Throgmorton,'  a  diplomatist  of  the  school  of 
Cecil  and  Sadler,  who  was  residing  in  France,  as 
ambassador,  received  instructions  to  work  upon 
the  mind  of  the  young  widow,  and  induce  her  to 
ratify  the  treaties  of  Edinburgh.  This  Mary 
refused  to  do,  ^principally  on  the  ground  that,  by 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  French  treaty,  her  un- 
disjDuted  right  of  being  at  least  next  in  succession 
to  Elizabeth,  would,  as  she  had  been  taught  to 
consider,  be  committed  or  impaired.  Soon  after, 
when  Mary  was  making  up  her  mind  to  return 
to  her  native  country,  she  requested  Elizabeth  to 
grant  her  a  safe-conduct  to  cross  the  seas  into 
Scotland,  and  allow  her  to  jiass  through  England 
if  absolutely  necessary.  This  application  was 
made  through  D'Oisel,  who  had  retm-ned  from 
France  as  Mary's  ambassador;  and  it  should  ap- 
pear that  Elizabeth,  in  refusing  the  j^ermission, 
gave  way  to  anger  and  indecorous  expressions  of 
resentment  in  public.^ 

There  was  one  party  in  Scotland  that  would 
gladly  have  left  Mary  where  she  was;  and  there 
were  some  men  who  would  as  gladly  have  seen 
her — even  at  this  moment  when  she  was  untried, 
and  when  little  was  known  of  her,  except  her 
attachment  to  the  old  religion — a  state  jDrisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  mass 
of  the  nation  retained  a  certain  loyalty  and  ro- 
mantic affection  for  the  orphan  descendant  of 
theii*  kings;  and  it  was  fomid  indispensable  to 
recal  her  in  an  honourable  manner.     The  person 


1  Tills  was  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  or  Throckmorton,  who 
had  saved  his  head  by  his  able  defence  and  the  courage  of  the 
jiiry,  in  the  iirecediiig  reign. 

-  Some  of  Elizabeth's  motives  for  refusing  the  safe-conduct 
are  pretty  i)laiuly  stated  by  Cecil  in  a  letter  to  Throgmorton. 
The  secretary  says — "By  tliis  our  denial,  our/ri«)icZs  in  Scotlatid 
shall  find  us  to  be  of  their  disposition."  These  friends  meant 
the  enemies  of  Maiy  who  had  so  recently  been  in  arms,  and  who 
were  almost  ready  to  take  up  arms  again,  even  before  they  had 
tried  their  yoimg  queen.  Cecil  adds  in  the  same  letter,  "  I  think 
plainly  the  longer  the  Scottish  queen's  affairs  shall  hang  in  an 
imcertainty,  the  longer  wiU  it  be  ere  she  shall  have  such  a  match 
in  marriage  as  shall  ofl'end  v.s."—Hardv:icl:e  State  Papers.  All 
this  was  part  of  a  system  which  was  never  interrupted  by  the 
English  com-t  till  Mary  was  ruined  and  disgraced. 
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chosen  to  negotiate  this  return,  and  to  conduct 
Mary  to  her  native  country,  was  her  half-brother, 
James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
been  a  principal  agent  in  aU  the  changes  and  re- 
volutions which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
three  eventful  years.  The  Catholics  of  Scotland, 
alarmed  at  the  choice  of  this  agent,  and  fearing 
the  etFect  he  might  produce  on  his  half-sister,  re- 
solved to  send  an  ambassador  of  their  own  at  the 
same  time;  and  they  selected  for  this  office  Lesley, 
Bishop  of  Eoss,  an  historian  of  credit  and  abUity, 
whose  tidelity  to  Mary  during  her  afflictions 
commands  honour  from  all  honourable  and  feel- 
ing hearts.  Three  of  her  French  relatives,  the 
Duke  of  Aumerle,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Elbceuf,  together  with  the  Marquis  Dam- 
vllle  and  other  French  noblemen,  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  accompany  her  into  Scotland,  and  to  see 
her  safely  lodged  in  her  capital.  In  the  month 
of  August  Mary  embarked  at  Calais  with  a  heavj- 
heart.  As  she  had  been  brought  up  in  France 
from  her  infancy,  she  wa.s  naturally  more  French 
than  Scotch,  and  it  needed  no  great  power  of  ex- 
aggeration to  view  Scotland  as  a  very  turbulent 
and  very  unattractive  coimtry;  while,  if  Mary 
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was  at  all  conversant  with  its  history,  she  must 
have  knowni  that  the  people  had  murdered  all 
the  kings  of  her  most  unhappy  race,  or  sent  them 
to  the  grave  broken-hearted.  She  had  been 
queen,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  in  the  rich 
and  fertile  country  she  was  leaving:  until  very 
recently  she  had  been  gay,  and  happy,  and  hon- 
oured, among  a  cheerfvU  people;  Vnit  what  might 
await  her  in  a  poor  and  barren  land?  There  was 
nearly  everything  to  sadden  and  darken  the  pro- 


spect, and  nothing  to  enliven  it  but  a  youthful 
hope,  not  likely  to  be  strong  in  such  a  moment : 
there  was  also  the  dread  of  being  captured  by 
Elizabeth,  who  had  refused  her  a  safe-conduct; 
nor,  though  the  matter  is  debated,  is  it  quite  cleai* 
that  an  English  fleet  in  the  Channel  had  not 
orders  to  intercept  her.     As  her  own  little  fleet 
glided  from  the  port,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  coast  of  France,  often  repeating,  "Farewell, 
France — farewell,  dear  France — I  shall  never  see 
thee  morel"     She  arrived  safely  at  Leith  on  the 
19th  of  August,  and  her  spirits  re%dved  on  seeing 
the  honest  enthusiasm  of  the  common  people, 
who  crowded  the  beach  to  salute  the  only  relie 
of  their  kings,  who  had  been  torn  from  them  iu 
her  childhood,  and  whom  they  had  scarcely  hoped 
ever  to  see  again.     But  the  lords  had  taken  small 
pains  to  do  honovir  to  her  reception,  or  to  "cover 
over  the  nakedness  and  poverty  of  the  land." 
Tears  came  into  the  young  queen's  eyes  as  she 
saw  the  wretched  ponies,  with  bare  wooden  sad- 
dles or  dirty  and  ragged  trappings,  which  had 
been  provided  to  carry  her  and  her  ladies  from 
the  water-side  to  Holyrood,  then  a  small  and  dis- 
mal place,  consisting  only  of  what  is  now  the 
north  wing.     But  again  her  spirits  revived  at  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  people,  who  seem  to 
have  been  enraptured  at  her  youth  and  beauty 
and  graceful  and  condescending  demeanour.    For 
a  time  even  religious  intolerance  was  soothed 
into  tranquillity  by  the  ingratiating  manners  and 
conduct  of  the  young  queen,  who  intrusted  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  to  her  half-brother, 
James  Stuart,  and  to  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
both  men  standing  well  with  the  people  and  the 
preachei-s.     It  should  appear  that  when  James 
Stuart  went  over  to  France  he  had  promiseil  to 
Mar>'  the  free  exercise,  within  her  own  house, 
of  her  own  religion,  notwithstanding  the  warning 
of  John  Knox  and  the  rest,  that  to  import  one 
mass  into  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  would  be  more 
fatal  than  to  bring  over  a  foreign  army  of  10,001 
men.     The  Protestants,  however,  were  resolved 
to  stop  the  queen's  masses  at  starting.     On  the 
Sunday  after   her   landing,   when    preparations 
were  made  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood,  they  said 
to  one  another,  "  Shall  that  idol,  the  mass,  again 
have  place  ?     It  shall  not  I "     And   the   young 
Master  of  Lindsay  called  out  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  palace,  that  the  idolatrous  priest  should 
die  the  death  according  to  God's  law.     Mary's 
half-brother  had  great  difficulty  in  appe^ing  this 
tumult,  and  saving  the  Catholic  priest  from  being 
murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.     But  it  did 
not  suit  James  Stuart  to  set  himself  forward  as 
the  defender  of  idolatrj';  and  while  he  stood  with 
his  drawn  sword  by  the  door  of  the  chapel,  he 
ingeniously  pretended  that  it  was  only  to  prevent 
any  Scot  from  entering  to  witness  the  abominable 
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ceremony  within.'  It  was  immediately  after  this 
riot,  that  John  Knox,  iu  the  first  of  his  many 
celebrated  interviews,  undertook  to  convert  the 
queen.  Of  the  perfect  honesty  of  his  zeal,  of  his 
thoi'ough  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  Christ  was  in  danger  so  long  as  there 
was  a  Papist  on  the  throne,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  yet  it  has  been  often  objected  that  Knox 
was  singularly  unfit  to  be  an  apostle  in  high 
places,  and  that  the  course  he  pursued  from  the 
very  beginning,  when,  as  it  has  been  remarked, 
Mary  had  probably  never  heard  a  single  word  of 
argument  against  the  faith  she  professed,  was 
calculated  only  to  alienate  a  high-spirited  sove- 
reign. It  is  said  that  he  knocked  at  her  heart 
until  she  shed  tears;-  but  these  were  tears  of 
offended  pride — tears  forced  from  her  by  long- 
cherished  feelings.  The  sagacious  Eandolph, 
who,  like  his  employers,  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
this  religious  enthusiasm,  plainly  intimated  to 
Cecil  that  Knox  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course. 
"I  commend,"  says  he,  "better  the  success  of  his 
doctrine  and  preachings  than  the  manner  of 
them,  though  I  acknowledge  his  doctrine  to  be 
sound.  His  daily  prayer  for  her  is,  that  God 
will  turn  her  heart,  now  obstinate  against  God 
and  his  truth;  and  if  his  holy  will  be  otherwise, 
that  he  will  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
the  chosen,  and  the  elect,  stoutly  to  withstand 
the  rage  of  tyrants."  This  was,  in  other  words, 
to  pray  that  the  Protestants  might  rise  in  general 
rebellion  against  their  young  queen,  and  depose 
her,  unless  she  forthwith  abjured  her  religion. 
As  for  rage  and  tyranny,  they  were  certainly  not 
at  this  time  on  the  side  of  the  throne:  the  Catho- 
lics, as  a  political  party,  were  crushed,  and  Mary 
had  not  the  daring  ^eal  to  attempt  their  re-eleva- 
tiou  at  the  expense  of  a  civil  war. 

When  Mary  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  Stir- 
ling she  found  the  same  intolerance  of  her  now 
persecuted  chvu-ch:  the  people,  inflamed  by  their 
preachers,  rose  tumultuously,  and  threatened 
with  death  all  such  as  should  partake  in  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass.  Here  the  queen  wejjt  again ; 
but  seeing  no  remedy,  she  followed  the  advice  of 
her  half-brother,  and  by  issuing  proclamations 
of  banishment  against  the  monks  and  friars,  and 
by  other  steps  iu  favour  of  the  Protestants,  she 
obtained  for  a  time  a  tacit  permission  to  worship 


'  Knox. 

2  "  I  assure  you,"  writes  Randolph  to  Cecil,  "the  voice  of  one 
man  is  able,  in  one  hour,  to  put  more  life  in  us  than  500  trum- 
pets continually  blustering  in  our  ears.  Mr.  Knox  spoke  upon 
Tuesday  luito  the  queen :  he  knocked  so  hastily  upon  her  heart 
that  he  made  her  weep,  as  well  you  know  there  he  of  that  sex 
that  wUl  do  that  as  well  for  anger  as  for  grief,  though  in  this 
the  Lord  James  will  disagi-ee  with  me.  She  charged  him  with 
lus  book,  with  his  severe  deaUng  with  all  men  that  disagree 
with  him  in  oiiLnions.  She  wOled  him  to  use  more  meekness  in 
his  sermons." — Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  a  Series  of  Origi- 
nal Letters,  edited  by  T.  Wright,  M.A.  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lon.  1838). 


God  in  her  own  way — but  always  in  private.  But 
almost  as  much  as  their  hatred  or  dread  of  the 
mass,  was  that  of  the  Scots  against  the  amuse- 
ments of  Mary,  and  especially  that  of  dancing, 
which  she  imported  from  the  French  court,  and 
endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Scotland.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unsuitable  to  the  temper  of  such 
a  people,  especially  amidst  the  stern  realities  of 
a  religious  revolution  ;  and  the  Reformers  were 
scandalized  at  the  levity  of  these  festivals,  which 
were  kept  up  in  Holyrood  till  the  unwonted  hour 
of  midnight.  John  Knox  denounced  this  dancing 
from  the  pulj^it,  under  the  contemptuous  epithets 
of  "fiddling  and  flinging,"  and  not  only  con- 
demned the  practice  as  a  covert  for  worse  indul- 
gences, but  as  an  insult  to  the  afiiicted  condition 
of  the  I'ealm.  It  was  in  vain  Mary  tried  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  zealous  Reformer.  She  pro- 
mised him  ready  access  to  her  whenever  he  should 
desire  it;  and  entreated  him,  if  he  found  her 
conduct  blameable,  to  reprehend  her  in  private, 
rather  than  vilify  her  in  the  kirk  before  the 
whole  people.  But  Knox,  whose  notion  of  the 
rights  of  his  clerical  office  was  of  the  most  tower- 
ing kind,  and  who,  upon  other  motives  besides 
those  connected  with  religion,  had  declared  a 
female  reign  to  be  an  abomination,^  was  not 
willing  to  gratify  the  queen  in  any  of  her  de- 
mands. He  told  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  go 
to  the  kirk  to  hear  him — not  his  duty  to  wait 
upon  her.  There  was  certainly  a  proud  Calvin- 
istic  republicanism  interwoven  with  this  wonder- 
ful noan's  religious  creed.  Elizabeth  afterwards 
blamed  Mary  that  she  had  not  sufliciently  con- 
formed to  the  advice  of  the  Protestant  preachers ; 
but  if  Elizabeth  herself  had  had  to  do  with  such 
a  preacher  as  John  Knox,  she  would,  having  the 
power,  have  sent  him  to  the  Mai'shalsea  in  one 
week,  and  to  the  pillory,  or  a  worse  place,  in  the 
next.  Notwithstanding  their  avowed  contempt 
of  worldly  riches  and  honours,  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  the  poverty  to  which  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  were  condemned  by  a  grasping  and 
selfish  aristocracy  had  much  to  do  with  their 
over-severity.  It  would  lead  them  to  exclaim 
against  pleasures  from  which  they  were  excluded 
by  an  iron  barrier;  and  then,  except  in  the  pul- 
pit, where,  correctly  and  incorrectly,  they  could 
enlist  the  gospel  in  their  service,  they  were  little 
or  nothing,  being  condemned,  through  want  of 
worldly  means,  to  a  stinted  and  obscure  way  of 
life.  In  the  same  manner,  the  mendicant  orders 
of  monks — the  j^reachiug  friars,  the  Dominicans, 
and  others — were  fierce  and  intolerant  against 
all  worldly  pomp  and  j^leasure;  but  when  these 
monastic  orders  attained  ease  and  competence, 
and  some  of  them  wealth,  they  became  mild  and 
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forbearing  in  these  respects.  But  the  Scottish 
lords,  by  absorbing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ancient  church,  left  not  enough  to 
remove  the  asceticism  of  the  new  one.  These 
nobles  affected  surprise,  and  expressed  a  very 
sincere  displeasure,  when  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters put  in  their  claim  for  a  share  of  the  monastic 
and  other  church  property,  which,  in  Avays  both 
direct  and  indirect,  had  fallen  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  in  most  cases 
even  without  any  intervention  of  the  court,  which 
was  thus  deprived  of  that  means  of  strengthen- 
ing its  party.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  the  Scottish  statesmen  were  induced  to  listen 
to  a  proposal  that  the  church  revenue  should  be 
divided  into  three  shares,  to  be  applied — first,  to 
the  decent  support  of  the  new  clergy;  secondly, 
to  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  the  endow- 
ing of  schools  and  colleges;  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
support  of  the  ]500r.  This  jjlan  was  proposed  by 
the  Eeformed  clergy,  as  a  proper  method  for  the 
rebuilding  of  tlie  temple :  on  which  the  a.stute 
Maitlaud  of  Lelhington  asked  whether  the  nobles 
of  Scotland  were  now  to  turn  hod-bearera  in  this 
building  of  the  kirk  ?  John  Knox  boldly  replied 
that  they  might  find  a  worse  employment,  and 
that  those  wlio  would  not  aid  in  building  the 
liouse  of  God  should  look  to  the  security  of  the 
foundations  of  their  own  houses.  But  the  elo- 
quence of  the  vigorous  Reformer  was  less  preva- 
lent with  the  iron-clad  and  ii'on-hauded  barons 
than  with  the  delicate  queen  of  nineteen  summers: 
he  could  draw  no  tears  from  their  eyes:  and  being 
resolved  to  keep  what  they  had  gotten,  they 
voted  his  \Aiin  of  ))artition  to  be  "a  devout  ima- 
gination"— a  well-meant,  but  visionary  system, 
which  could  not  ]>ossil)ly  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. And  thougli,  at  a  later  period,  the  Scottish 
])arliament  were  obliged  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  Reformed  clergy,  the  ajipoiutments  were 
miserably  small.  A  hundred  marks  Scotch  per 
annum,  not  quite  six  pounds  sterling — an  excel- 
lent sum  to  keep  men  down  to  the  stai'ving  point 
— was  the  usual  revenue  of  a  parish  iiriest ;  some 
few,  indeed,  got  thrice  that  amount ;  but  the  whole 
sum  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
church,  consisting  of  about  lOOU  parislies,  fell 
short  of  £4000  sterling:  and  even  these  paltry- 
endowments  were  irregularly  paid,  and  very 
much  begrudged,  by  the  liungry  nobles,  who  were 
fattening  on  the  lands  with  which  the  piety  of 
their  ancestors  and  of  the  old  kings  had  enriched 
to  excess  the  Roman  church.  It  was  the  very 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  had  ))retended  to 
go  hand-in-hand  with  Knox  and  his  disciples 
(without  whom  they  would  liave  been  crushed), 
that  cut  down  the  allowances  to  this  misei-able 
scale.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  queen's 
half-brother,  and  the  sworn  friend  of  John  Knox, 


thought  the  clergj'  well  paid  with  these  hod- 
bearers'  stipends ;  for  the  levying  and  paying  of 
which  "Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  another  most  zeal- 
ous Reformei*,  was  appointed  comptroller.  Knox, 
though  not  greedy  of  worldly  pelf,  was  sufficiently 
loud  in  his  lamentations.  "Who  would  have 
thought,"  cried  he,  "that  when  Joseph  iniled  in 
Egypt,  his  brethren  would  have  come  down 
thither  for  corn,  and  returned  with  their  sacks 
empty  ? "  But  his  complaints  had  no  more  effect 
than  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder;  and  though 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  pretty  con- 
stant in  their  attendance  at  the  kirk,  they  always 
considered  that  the  preachers  departed  from  the 
true  doctrine  when  they  spoke  of  worldly  goods. 
And  in  this  manner  the  Presbyterian  derg)'  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  body  and  mind 
most  favourable  to  spiritual  intemperance.  They 
had  already  adopted  one  of  the  worst  practices 
of  the  Roman  church — that  of  pei*secuting  for 
matters  of  belief;  and  they  soon  took  up  another 
— that  of  making  search  and  inquest  into  the 
private  and  domestic  concerns  of  men  ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  confessional  chair 
of  the  Popish  jtriest  was  a  more  mischievous 
or  distressing  engine  than  the  one  which  they 
adopted.  Omitting  many  tedious  or  revolting 
details,  we  will  merely  mention  one  significant 
fact.  During  tlie  queen's  absence  from  Holyrood 
some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into 
her  chajiel,  defiled  the  altar,  and  committed  all 
kinds  of  indecent  outrages.  Mary  was  naturally 
indignant  at  this  proceeding,  and  two — on/y  tico 
— of  the  rioters  were  indicted.  Upon  this,  John 
Knox  wrote  circular  lettei-s  to  the  faithful — to 
men  having  power  and  good  broadswords — charg- 
ing them  to  come  uj)  to  Edinburgh  and  protect 
their  persecuted  brethren. 

While  Elizabeth  watched  with  increasing  plea- 
sure the  turbulence  of  Mary's  subjects,  she 
checked  her  own  with  a  firm  hand,  her  govern- 
ment being  to  the  full  as  despotic  as  that  of  her 
father,  but  infinitely  more  wise,  keeping  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  in  view  high  national 
objects.  By  her  frugality  she  was  soon  enabled 
to  pay  off  the  great  debts  of  the  crown,  and  to 
regulate  the  coinage,  which  had  been  debased  bj- 
her  predecessors.  She  made  large  ])urchases  of 
arms  on  the  Continent;  she  introduced,  or  gi-eatly 
improved,  the  arts  of  making  gunpowder  and 
casting  cannon;  and,  what  was  of  foremost  impor- 
tance, she  directed  her  energies  to  the  increase  of 
the  naval  force,  so  that  she  was  soon  justly  en- 
titled to  the  appellations  of  Restorer  of  Naval 
Glory,  Queen  of  the  Northern  Seas.^ 

But  the  thread  of  Elizabeth's  career  was  always 
of  a  mingled  yarn— the  little,  the  mean,  and  the 
base  being  mixed  with  what  was  great  and  noble, 
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and  national,  and  she  herself,  in  the  words  of  her 
own  ministei-,  Robert  Cecil,  being  more  than  a 
man,  and,  in  truth,  sometimes  less  than  a  woman.' 
She  not  only  dreaded  the  claims  to  the  succession 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  she  was  also  most 
jealous  of  the  weaker  rights  of  the  line  of  Suf- 
folk, and  she  persecuted  the  Lady  Catherine 
Grey,  the  heiress  of  this  house,  with  an  unrelent- 
ing spirit. 

Elizabeth  was  made  to  feel,  in 
A.D.  1562.     j^^j^y     ^^..^yg^     ^^^^    j.j^g    Catholic 

princes  of  Europe  regarded  her  and  her  proceed- 
ings with  an  evil  eye,  and  to  suspect  that  constant 
machinations  wei*e  on  foot  in  France  to  expel  her 
from  the  throne,  and  to  seat  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
in  her  place.  She,  therefore,  resolved  to  ally  her- 
self with  the  Protestant  powers  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost  of  the  religious 
animosities  of  men  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  persecutions  practised  by  Philip  and  the 
French  court  made  it  easy  for  her  to  put  herself 
in  a  position  of  gi'eat  might  and  reverence,  as 
the  head  and  protector  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Her  course  was  shaped  out  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  and  not  by  any  religious  zeal ; 
and  in  pursuing  it  she  was  inevitably  induced  to 
encourage  revolted  subjects  in  their  wai's  with 
their  governments — thus  beginning  in  her  own 
practice  the  system  which  she  afterward  accused 
her  enemies  of  carrying  on  against  herself. 

France,  under  the  regency  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  soon  became  the  scene  of  confusion  and 
anarchy.  The  Protestants  of  the  south  took  up 
arms  for  the  liberty  of  conscience;  and  in  1561 
the  government  consented  to  a  hollow  treaty,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  But  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  soon  infringed  this 
treatj'',  and  having  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  young  king,  Charles  IX.,  he  dictated  to  the 
regent,  who,  however,  wanted  no  stimulus.  She 
was  a  real  bigot,  while  Guise's  religious  zeal  was 
more  than  half  feigned  and  politic.  The  Pro- 
testants, or  Huguenots,  as  they  were  called  in 
France,  flew  once  more  to  arms,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Admiral  Col- 
ligny,  Andelot,  and  others,  and  fourteen  armies 
were  presently  in  motion  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  success  was  various — the  fury  of 
both  parties  pi'etty  equal.  The  parliament  of 
Paris,  which  was  very  orthodox,  published  an 
edict,  authorizing  the  Catholics  everywhere  to 
massacre  the  Protestants  ;  and  the  Protestants 
replied  by  making  sharjjer  the  edges  of  their 
own  swords.  Women  and  children  flocked  to  the 
ranks  on  both  sides,  and  partook  in  the  carnage. 
The  Huguenots,  notwithstanding  their  great  infe- 
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riority  in  numbers,  pressed  the  Catholics  so  hard, 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  fain  to  solicit  aid 
from  Philiji  II. ;  and  that  sovereign,  for  various 
reasons,  besides  his  desire  to  check  the  S2:)reail 
of  heresy  into  his  dominions  in  Flanders,  gladly 
entered  into  an  alliance,  and  sent  six  thousand 
men  and  some  money  into  France.  Upon  this, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Huguenots,  solicited  the  assistance  and  protec- 
tion of  Elizabeth ;  and  he  offered  to  her,  as  an 
immediate  advantage,  possession  of  the  important 
maritime  town  of  Havre-de-Grace.  After  some 
short  negotiations,  during  which  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney, the  able  and  accomj^lished  father  of  the 
more  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  sent  into 
France,  ostensibly  to  mediate  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  Elizabeth  concluded  a  com- 
pact with  the  Pi-iuce  of  Conde,  furnished  him 
with  some  money,  and  then  sent  over  three 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  to  take  possession  of  Havre.  No  de- 
claration of  hostilities  was  made  to  the  French 
court,  and  Elizabeth  asserted  to  the  foreign  am- 
bassadoi-s  that  her  only  object  was  to  serve  his 
majesty  of  France,  and  to  free  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  Guises,  who,  according  to  her  ver- 
sion, held  the  youth  an  unwilling  prisoner.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  Poynings  was  obliged  to  throw 
some  reinforcements  into  Rouen,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Catholics  under  the  command  of 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
morency. This  detachment  was  cut  to  jiieces 
to  a  man ;  for  the  besiegers  carried  the  place 
by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
But  the  handful  of  Englishmen  behaved  bravely, 
and,  before  they  met  their  fate  the  Catholic 
King  of  Navarre  was  mortally  wounded.-  As 
the  Huguenots  were  still  strong  in  Noi'mandy, 
Elizabeth  resolved  to  reinforce  her  ver}'  small 
army;  and  she  sent  over  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  elder  brother  of  her  favourite, 
with  a  fresh  force  of  three  thousand  men.'  War- 
wick took  the  command  of  Havre,  and  began  to 
fortify  that  place,  which  was  threatened  with 
a  siege  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  captor  of 
Calais,  the  expeller  of  the  English,  whose  party 
was  strengthened  by  the  odium  excited  against 
Conde,  for  calling  the  old  enemies  of  his  countiy 
back  to  it,  and  giving  them  something  like  a  firm 
footing  in  it.  Havre,  indeed,  might  have  been 
made  a  second  English  Calais. 

By  means  of  English  money,  a  considerable 
body  of  Protestant  soldiers  were  engaged  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  this  force  and  others  under  the  com- 


-  During  the  siege  of  Rouen,  a  French  gentleman  of  the  Pro- 
testant persuasion  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

3  Ambrose  Dudley,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  restored  to  his  father's  title  of  Baron  L'lslo, 
in  1561,  and  to  that  of  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  present  year.  1562 
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maud  of  Andelot  and  the  Admiral  Colligny,  ob- 
liged Guise  to  move  from  the  Seine  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Havre  towards  the  Loire,  where  the 
Huguenots  were  very  powerful,  possessing  the 
city  of  Orleans.  After  a  remarkable  campaign, 
during  which  the  Huguenots,  under  the  admiral 
and  Conde,  threatened  the  city  of  Paris,  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,  and  the  Protestants 
were  defeated.  The  afiiiir,  however,  was  not  very 
decisive;  and,  to  support  Colligny,  Elizabeth  sent 
over  some  more  money,  and  oftered  to  give  her 
bond  for  a  further  sum  if  he  could  find  mer- 
chants disposed  to  lend  on  such  a  security.' 

At  this  moment  the  queen's  ex- 
chequer was  empty,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  summon  a  parliament — a  body  for  the 
wisdom  or  authority  of  which  she  never  testified 
much  respect.  Almost  as  soon  as  this  parliament 
met,  the  odious  subject  of  the  succession  and  ma- 
trimony was  renewed.  Elizabeth  had  just  under- 
gone that  dangerous  disease  the  small-pox,  and, 
as  her  life  had  been  despaired  of,  peojile  had  been 
made  more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  perils  likely 
to  arise  from  a  disputed  succession.  The  com- 
mons, therefore,  voted  an  address  to  her  majesty, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  the  civil  wars  of  for- 
mer times,  they  entreated  her  to  choose  a  hus- 
band by  God's  grace,  engaging  on  their  part  to 
serve,  honour,  and  obey  the  husband  of  her 
choice :  or  if,  indeed,  her  high  mind  was  for  ever 
set  against  matrimony,  they  entreated  that  she 
would  permit  her  lawful  successor  to  be  named 
and  acknowledged  by  act  of  parliament.  Being 
thus  placed  between  the  sharp  horns  of  a  dilem- 
ma, and  being  fully  resolved  on  no  account  to 
acknowledge  tlie  rights  either  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  or  of  the  Lady  Catlierine  Grey,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Suflblk  line,  whose  children  she 
had  just  bastardized,  sjie  jiretended  that  her  reso- 
lution of  living  and  dying  a  virgin  wa-s  shaken  ; 
and,  without  making  anything  like  a  positive 
declaration,  she  gave  them  to  understand  that 
she  might  be  induced,  for  the  sake  of  her  ])eople, 
to  think  of  marriage.  Nearly  at  this  moment 
another  suitor  appeared  in  tlie  field.  Tlie  Duke 
of  Wui'temberg,  a  German  Protestant  jirince, 
off"ered  his  service  to  the  queen  '*in  case  she 
were  minded  to  marry." 

The  parliament  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  queen's  evasive  answer,  and  to  proceed  to 
other  business.  A  most  remarkable  law  they 
passed  was  the  act  of  "assurance  of  the  queen's 
royal  jiower  over  all  states  and  subjects  within 
her  dominions."  This  was,  in  effect,  an  extension 
of  the  former  acts  of  supremacy.  For  asserting 
twice  in  ^vl•iting,  word,  or  deed,  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  the  offender  was  subjected  to  the  pen- 
alties of  treason  :  all  persons  in  holy  orders  were 


bound  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  were 
also  all  who  were  advanced  to  any  degree,  either 
in  the  universities  or  in  the  inns  of  court,  all 
schoolmasters,  officers  in  court,  and  members  of 
parliament ;  and  a  second  refusal  of  the  oath  was 
made  treason.  By  a  strange  restriction,  consid- 
ering that  some  of  the  noblest  families  were  Ca- 
tholics, the  statute  did  not  extend  to  any  man  of 
the  rank  of  a  baron,  it  being  assumed,  as  a  con- 
venient fiction,  that  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  fidelity  of  persons  of  such  rank. 
All  Elizabeth's  parliaments  were  zealoush'  Pro- 
testant :  in  this  the  House  of  Commons  were 
sincere :  but  in  the  lords  there  must  have  been 
considerable  dissimulation,  as  the  known  Ca- 
tholics seldom  made  any  opposition.  In  the 
present  session,  howevei-.  Lord  Montacute  showed 
some  spirit.  He  opposed  the  bill  of  assurance, 
and  contended,  in  favour  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics, that  they  were  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects, 
neither  disputing,  nor  preaching,  nor  causing 
tumults  among  the  peoi)le.  But  Elizabeth  could 
never  repose  confidence  in  a  sect  which  could  not 
but  believe  in  her  illegitimacy;  and  the  s])irit 
of  disloyalty  which  no  doubt  existed  in  many 
breasts,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mont- 
acute, was  naturally  increased  and  strengthened 
by  tliese  very  penal  acts  directed  agiiinst  them. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Elizabeth  never  thought 
of  trying  the  grand  and  humane  experiment;  but 
it  would  indeed  not "  be  safe  to  assert  that  a  more 
conciliating  policy  would  have  altogether  dis- 
armed their  hostility."  ^  An  increase  of  violence 
produced  a  seeming  conformity  ;  but  the  Catho- 
lics had  recourse  to  what  h;is  been  justly  called 
the  usual  artifice  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  met 
force  by  fraud.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  states ;  and  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  fairly  acknow- 
ledged that  their  system  of  coercion  was  a  failure, 
when  they  corai>lained  that  they  could  not  take 
the  Catholics  for  good  Protestants  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, though  they  constantly  attended  the  An- 
glican church,  and  prayed  for  the  queen  in  the 
words  of  the  Liturgy.  If  no  force  had  been 
adopted — if  the  adherents  to  the  old  church  had 
been  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion — 
the  government  at  least  might  have  known  who 
were  Catholics  and  who  were  not;  but  now  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  un- 
willing converts  to  force  and  the  willing  converts 
to  i)ersuasion,  and  use,  and  time.  And,  iis  men 
always  hate  intensely  those  who  degrade  them 
in  their  own  eyes,  or  force  them  to  commit  acts 
of  subsen'ience  and  baseness,  Elizabeth  became 
more  and  more  an  object  of  detestation  to  this 
class.  It  was  during  this  same  session  that  the 
law  against  false  prophets  was  passed,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  statute   against  conjuration, 
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enchantments,  and  witchcraft.     It  should  appear 
as  if  the  people  of  England  had  not  yet  advanced 
to  a  condition  in  which  they  could  do  without  a 
certain  pabuhnn   of  credulity,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  superstition  which  had  lost 
its  old  food — such  as  saints  and  Madonnas  and 
miracles — should  find   some   new   nourishment. 
In  the  countries  where  the  common  people  are 
fed  with  legends  and  miracles,  there  is  little  or 
no  belief  in  witches  and  ghosts ;  and,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  Reformation,  the  people  in  most 
countries  seem  to  have  believed  in  witches  and 
ghosts  because  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
believe  in  saints  and  miracle?      The  chronicles 
remark  that  the  preceding  year  had  been  very 
awful  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  mon- 
strous births,  and  probably  this  was  believed  to 
be  the  efiect  of  witchcraft  and  conjuration.     But 
all  kinds  of  insane  notions  were  very  prevalent. 
The  penal  statutes   now  passed  only   increased 
the  number  of  mad  j^rophets,  conjurors,  and  so- 
called  witches.   Having  voted  the  queen  a  supply 
of  a  subsidy,  and  two-fifteenths,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued.    Still  further  to  enable  the  queen 
to  prosecute  her  continental  scheme,  which  was 
]iopular  with  Protestant  churchmen,   and   with 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  as  being  in  favour  of 
men  who  were  co-religionists,  or  nearly  so,  the 
convocation  of  the  clergy  voted  her  a  subsidy  of 
six  shillings  in  the  pound,  payable  in  three  years. 
Apparently  some  of  this  money  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  Huguenots,  and  some  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who,  however,  received  strict  orders  to 
keep  his  troops  within  the  walls  of  Havre,  and 
not  to  join  the  Admiral  Colligny  in  the  field,  who, 
without  his  assistance,  had  reduced  most  of  the 
l^laces  in  Normandy  which  held  for  the  Guises. 
The  admiral,  however,  complained  to  Elizabeth 
of  the  strange  neutrality  of  her  little  army,  and 
his  complaints  became  louder  when  he  saw  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  preparing  to  crush  the 
Protestants  on  the  Loire,  and  that  he  was  laying 
siege  to  Orleans  with  every  pros^ject  of  taking 
that  city.    But  soon  after  Guise  was  assassinated 
by  Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Huguenot 
party,  and   the  death  of  this  brave  leader  and 
accomplished   soldier,  which   happened   on   the 
24th  of  February,  1563,  induced  the  French  Ca- 
tholics to  offer   conditions  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation.     The   admiral,   who   knew   her   well, 
maintained  that  there  was  no  trusting  the  Queen- 
regent  Catherine  de'  Medici;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled by  his  associates,  and,  in  the  end,  another 
hollow  pacification  was  concluded  between  the 
French  Protestants  and  the  French  Catholics. 
In  this  hasty  and  unwise  treaty  the  Huguenots 
took  little  or  no  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish qiieeij,  merely  stipulating  that  if  she  would 
give  np  Havre,  her  charges  and  the  money  she 
Vet  ll. 


had  advanced  should  be  repaid  by  the  French 
court,  and  that  Calais,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  before  fixed,  should  be  restored  to  her.     In 
this  instance  Elizabeth's  anger  got  the  better  of 
her  discretion :  she  sent  "Warwick  orders  to  de- 
fend Havre  to  the  last  against  the  whole  French 
monarchy ;   for  Protestants  and  Catholics  were 
now   alike   anxious   to    see   the  English  out  of 
France.    In  taking  possession  of  this  j^lace  the 
English  had  expelled  nearly  all  the  French  inha- 
bitants, so  that  they  had  little  to  fear  in  that 
direction.     Warwick  had  about  5000  men  with 
him,  and  during  the  siege  Sir  Hugh  Paulet  con- 
ducted to  him  a  reinforcement  of  800.    The  Con- 
stable Montmorency,  so  recently  in  alliance  witli 
the  English,  took  the  command  of  the  besieging 
army,  in  which  also  served  the  Protestant  Prince 
of  Conde,  who,  more  than  any  one,  had  led  Eliza- 
beth into  the  late  treaty  with  the  Huguenots. 
The  brave  Admiral  Colligny,  who  still   doubted 
the  good  faith  of  the  queen-regent,  kept  aloof.  So 
important  was  the  enterprise  in  the  eyes  of  the 
government  that  Catherine  de'  Medici  took  her 
son,  the  young  king,  with  nearly  the  whole  court, 
to  the  besieging  camp,  and  called  upon  all  loyal 
Frenchmen  to  repair  to  the  siege.     In  the  month 
of  May,   notwithstanding    some   gallant   sorties 
made   by   the   English,    the  French  established 
themselves   in  favoiu-able   positions    roimd   the 
town,    and   began   to   batter  in   sundry  places. 
During   the  whole  of  the  month  of  June  they 
tried  in  vain  to  force  an  entrance,  and  they  were 
several  times  beaten  out  of  their  trenches.     On 
the  14th  of  July  the  besiegers  made  an  assaidt 
with  3000  men,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of   four   hundred.     On  the   27th   of   the   same 
month  the  French   desperately  made  fi-esli  ap- 
proaches, and  "  were  made  by  the  English  gun- 
ners to  taste  the  bitter  fruit  that  the  cannon  and 
culverins  yielded."     But  the  besieging  force  was 
so  numerous,  and  the  walls  were  so  effectually 
breached,  that  on  the  following  day,  the  28th  of 
July,  15G3,  a  capitulation  was  signed,  the  Fi-ench 
agi-eeing  to  permit  the  gannson  to  depart  with 
their  ai-ms,   baggage,   and   whatever  goods   be- 
longed to  the  Queen  of  England  or  to  any  of  her 
subjects,  and  to  allow  the  English  six  whole  days 
to  embark  themselves  and  their  ]jroperty.  It  was 
a  sad  embarkation,  the  sick  and  feeble  having  to 
carry  those  who  were  in  a  still  worse  state,  and 
the  men  in  health  being  exposed  to  the  closest 
contact  with  the  plague  patients,  for  a  pestilence 
which  had  broken  out  among  the  garrison  was 
none  other  than  the  deadly  plague.     And  these 
plague  patients  brought   the   frightful  disorder 
with  them  into  England,   where   it   committed 
great  ravages,   spreading  into  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  raging  so  fiercely  in  London 
that,   in   the  course  of  the  year,  it   carried  off 
U9 
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20,000  persons.  Tlie  Ctitliolic  party  saw  in  these 
things  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  at  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
religion. 

This  first  of  Elizabeth's  continental  wars  was 
sufficiently  discouraging,  and  she  readily  con- 
sented to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  and  to  conclude  a  fresh  peace  with  the 
queen-regent,  who  was  most  earnest  in  detaching 
her  from  the  Huguenots.  A  peace  signed  at 
Troyes,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1564,  was  shortly 
after  proclaimed,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  before 
the  queen's  majesty  in  her  castle  of  Windsor,  the 
French  ambassadors  being  present.  By  this  new 
treaty  Elizabeth  delivered  up  the  hostages  which 
the  French  had  given  for  the  restitution  of  Calais; 
but  she  received  220,000  crowns  for  their  Ulcera- 
tion. The  questions  of  the  restitution  of  Calais 
and  other  matters  wei-e  left  in  the  state  they 
were  in  before  the  late  hostilities,  each  party  re- 
taining its  claims  and  pretensions,  which  were  to 
be  settled  by  after  negotiation.' 

In  this  interval  Scotland  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  turmoils  and  more  intrigues.  The  gay, 
the  handsome,  and  accomplished  queen  gradually 
gained  ground  in  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
but  she  was  surrounded  by  a  remorseless  set  of 
nobles — a  class  of  men  who  had  rarely  lived  in 
peace,  even  under  the  government  of  tlie  liardiest 
anil  most  skilful  of  their  kings.  In  lo()2,  the 
Duke  of  Chatellerault's  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
accused  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  otliei-sof  a  ])lot 
to  murder  the  Lord  James  Stuart  and  Maitland, 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  ])0\ver  which 
they  monopolized  between  them.  It  was  soon 
made  to  appear  that  Arran  was  mad ;  and  this 
unfortunate  young  nobleman  was  secured  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  To  reward  the  services  of 
the  Lord  James,  the  queen,  who  treated  him  as 
her  brother,  conferred  ujion  him  the  earldom  of 
Mar  and  the  land  belonging  to  it — a  measure 
which  greatly  incensed  the  powerful  Earl  of 
iluutly,  who  had  hitherto  occupied,  without 
challenge,  some  of  the  estates  included  in  the 
earldom  of  Mar.  Wliile  there  was  hot  blood 
upon  this  .subject,  Sir  John  Gordon,  one  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly's  sons,  engaged  in  the  public 
streets  of  Edinburgh  in  an  affray  with  Lord 
Ogilvie,  a  friend  of  the  Lord  James.  The  queen 
caused  both  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  her 
capital  to  be  placed  under  an-est ;  but  Sir  John 
Gonlon  soon  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  fled  to 
his  father  in  the  Highlands.  The  Lord  James, 
who  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  enter  on 
the  estate  of  Mar  under  the  cover  of  the  royal 
presence,  chose  this  very  moment  for  conducting 
his  sister  on  a  royal  pi'ogi-ess  to  the  north.  The 
journey  was  fatiguing,  and  the  queen  everywhere 
'  Caiiuien;  R</i>ur. 


met  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  Highland 
clans,  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  the  will 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  as  a  thing  far  above  the 
royal  authority.  As  she  advanced,  .apprehensions 
were  even  entertained  for  her  personal  safety; 
and  all  the  persons  in  her  retinue,  not  excepting 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  did  regular  duty  about 
her  like  soldiers,  keeping  watch  and  wai-d  against 
surprise.  On  her  arrival  at  Inverness  the  castle 
was  held  against  her  by  some  of  the  Gordons. 
An  entrance  was  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and 
the  captain  of  the  little  garrison  was  put  to 
death  for  a  very  unequivocal  proof  of  disloyalty. 
As  it  wjis  founil  that  Lord  Erskiue  possessed  a 
legal  right  to  the  earldom  of  ilar,  Stuart  gave 
up  that  claim,  and  obtained  the  much  gi-eater 
eiuddoin  of  M(n-ay  in  its  stead.  From  this  time 
the  former  j)rior  of  St.  Andrews  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  the  E;irl  of  Moray— a  name 
which  w;xs  soon  made  a  sound  of  terror  in  the 
queen's  eai-s.  If  the  E:irl  of  Huntly  had  been 
enraged  before,  he  now  became  desperate;  for  he 
had  received  a  grant  of  the  wealthy  earldom  of 
Moray  as  far  back  as  the  year  1548,  and  had 
ever  since  enjoyed  the  estates  belonging  to  it. 
He  summoned  together  Im  vassals  and  allies, 
determined  to  defend  his  title  with  the  sword. 
On  the  28th  of  October,  while  Mary  was  still  in 
the  north,  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  at  Coi-richie, 
near  Aberdeen,  almost  under  her  eyes.  Her 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  who  had  h:istily  col- 
lected some  Soutliland  men,  and  won  over  some 
of  the  Highland  clans,  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  E;u-1  of  Huntly,  in  fleeing  from  the  field,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  into  a  morass,  and  th»^re 
smothered :  his  sou.  Sir  John  Gordon,  was  taken 
j>risoner.  The  body  of  the  old  eai'l  was  disco- 
vei-ed,  and  carried  before  parliament,  by  which 
sentence  of  attainder  a:id  forfeiture  was  pro- 
nounced ujK)n  it:  his  son  wiis  condemned  to  the 
block,  and  butchered  by  a  clumsy  executioner  at 
Aberdeen.  The  wliole  of  this  gTeat  family  wits 
reduced  to  beggary;  but,  five  yeare  after,  ^[ary 
allowed  their  attainder  to  be  revei-sed.  There  is 
no  very  satisfactory  evidence  to  establish  the  fact, 
but  it  was  generally  said  that,  if  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  had  proved  the  victor  in  the  battle  of 
Corrichie,  he  would  have  seized  the  queen,  and 
forced  her  to  marry  one  of  his  sons.*  Reports  of 
this  kind,  and  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  heir  to  the  crown,  made  the  Scots  as  anxious 
about  the  marriage  of  their  queen  as  were  the 
English  about  the  man-iage  of  theirs.  Nor  was 
there   any  greater  want  of  suitoi-s  in  Scotland 

-'  Cecil  makes  his  iiiteutions  much  more  terrible.  On  tlie  4th 
of  December  he  wTites,  "The  sou  of  the  Earl  of  Uuntly  has 
confessed  that  his  father  intende*!  to  burn  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
in  her  residence,  and  to  put  the  crown  on  the  he,-»l  of  the  duke, 
who  is  entirely  dejieii'l'-nt  m,  l.im  ' — /,7i .,-,;  j/^  ,  ,ir,..t,->l  by 
Raumer  and  othora. 
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tlian  in  England.  jMaiy  had  none  of  her  i-ival's 
aversions  to  sharing  her  authority  with  a  husband, 
bat  there  was  an  immense  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  a  proper  choice.  Her  own  inclination  would 
have  led  her  to  an  alliance  with  some  foreign 
prince ;  and  her  French  relations  successively 
proposed  to  her  Don  Carlos,  then  heir  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy;  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  one  of 
the  brothers  of  her  late  husband;  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  only  lately  taken  deacon's 
orders  ;  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  some  others. 
But  all  these  suitors  were  odious  to  the  mass 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  as  Catholics;  and  Eliza- 
beth let  it  be  understood  that  any  alliance  of  that 
kind,  as  opening  the  way  for  her  foreign  enemies 
to  her  dominions,  wovild  occasion  an  immediate 
war  with  England.  Mary,  though  urged  on  by 
the  pi'inces  of  the  house  of  Guise,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  provoke  this  danger,  and  she  even  con- 
descended to  consult  with  Elizabeth,  as  to  a 
choice  which  might  be  alike  agreeable  to  both 
countries.  In  the  summer  of  1563  a  personal 
interview  at  York  between  the  two  queens  was 
spoken  of ;  but  Elizabeth,  from  various  motives, 
the  least  of  which  was  not  her  jealousy  of  her 
rival's  superiority  in  beauty,  artfully  put  off  the 
meeting  till  the  next  year;  and,  in  fact,  she  never 
met  Mary  at  all.  In  order  to  detach  Don  Carlos 
from  his  pursuit,  she  held  out  hopes  of  renewing 
an  old  treaty,  and  of  marrying  him  herself.  In 
her  anxiety  to  conciliate,  and  to  secure  her  suc- 
cession to  the  English  throne  in  case  of  Eliza- 
beth's dying  without  issue,  Mary  despatched  Sir 
James  Melville  to  London,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  kind  of  a  husband  it  was  that 
would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  her  grace.  All 
this  condescension  and  frankness — for  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  to  all  appearance,  honestly  meant  to 
abide  by  Elizabeth's  decision — was  met  with 
fraud  and  the  most  artful  duplicity.  Elizabeth 
proposed,  as  a  fitting  husband,  her  own  favoui'ite, 
the  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  avIio,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1563,  attained  to  his  well-known  title 
of  Earl  of  Leicester.  Mary,  who  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  so  notorious  a  fact  as  the  at- 
tachment which  Elizabeth  had  for  this  showy 
nobleman,  must  have  seen  that  he  was  only 
named  to  lengthen  and  embarrass  these  delicate 
negotiations.  Nor  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  little  to  recommend  him  beyond  his  hand- 


some person,  in  any  way  a  suitable  match  for 
that  queen. 

The  man  whom  Elizabeth  thus  deliglited  to 
honour  enjoyed  a  very  bad  reputation  among  the 
people,  who,  with  a  sad  confidence,  anticipated 
his  marriage  with  the  queen.'  It  was  believed 
that,  in  the  fulness  of  his  hope  that  Elizabeth 
would  marry  him,  he  had  murdered  a  young  and 
beautiful  wife,  whose  death  was  certainly  atten- 
ded with  very  mysterious  circumstances.  Ac- 
cording to  a  striking  account,  which,  whether 
wholly    correct    or    not,    conveys   perfectly  the 


Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. — After  Zucchero. 

pojDular  oj^inion  of  the  time — "  as  his  own  wife 
stood  in  his  light,  as  he  sujjposed,  he  did  but 
send  her  to  the  house  of  his  servant  Foster,  of 
Cumnor,  by  Oxford,  where  shortly  after  she  had 
the  chance  to  fall  from  a  pair  of  stairs,  and  so  to 
break  her  neck  ;  but  yet  without  hurting  of  her 
hood  that  stood  upon  her  head.  But  Sir  Richard 
Varney,  who,  by  commandment,  remained  with 
her  that  day  alone  with  one  man,  and  had  sent 
away  per  force  all  her  servants  from  her  to  a 
market  two  miles  off — he,  I  say,  with  his  man, 
can  tell  you  how  she  died."-  The  stars  had  been 
consulted  by  order  of  the  great  Cecil,  who  either 
was  not  too  wise  a  man  to  give  credit  to  as- 


'  A  contemporary  says,  with  more  force  than  elegance — "  You 
know  the  bear's  love  is  all  for  his  own  paunch,  and  this  bear- 
whelp  turneth  all  to  liis  own  commodity,  and  for  greediness 
thereof  will  overtiu'n  all  if  he  be  not  stopped  or  muzzled  in 
time." — Secret  Memoirs  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  These 
memoirs  were  written  during  the  favourite's  life,  and  at  the 
moment  when  people  most  feared  the  queen  would  marry  him. 
They  remained  in  MS.  till  1706,  when  they  were  published  by 
L)r.  Drake. 

2  Sei:ret  Memoirs  of  RoheH  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.   The  author 


of  this  very  curious  jriece  adds:  — "This  man,  being  afterwards 
taken  for  a  felony  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  offering  the 
matter  of  the  said  miu'der,  was  made  away  privily  in  the  prison ; 
and  Sir  Richard  Varney  himself  [the  exquisite  villain  of  ScoU'r 
touching  story]  died  about  the  same  time  in  London,  cried  pite- 
ously,  and  blasphemed  God,  and  said  to  a  gentleman  of  worship, 
of  my  acquaintance,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  all  the  devils 
in  hell  did  tear  him  to  pieces.  The  wife  also  of  Baldwin  Butler, 
kinsman  to  my  lord,  gave  out  the  whole  fact  a  little  before  her 
death." 
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trology,  or  meant  thrit  his  mistress  should  be  the 
dupe  of  a  very  prevailing  superstition ;  and  the 
stars  had  told  that  the  queen  should  be  married 
in  the  thirty -first  year  of  her  age  to  a  foreigner, 
and  bear  one  son,  who  would  be  a  very  great 
prince,  and  one  daughter,  who  would  be  a  very 
great  princess.  But  the  queen,  who,  we  are  convin- 
ced, thought  not  of  marrying  at  all,  continued  her 
strange  coquetry  with  Leicester,  and  Cecil's  stars 
were  fairly  put  out  by  more  popular  prophecies, 
which  Leicester  purposely  encouraged,  about  the 
bear  and  ragged  staff.  The  queen's  ill-placed  par- 
tiality to  this  bold  bad  man  had  excited  alarm  in 
various  quarters;  and  nearly  thi-ee  years  before 
she  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  gave  him  Kenilworth  Castle,  the  i-eport  of 
his  having  miu'dered  his  wife  had  been  made 
known  to  her  majesty.  Nay,  even  Cecil,  who 
for  a  long  time  stood  in  dread  that  Elizabeth 
would  give  her  hand  to  Leicester,  and  who  sub- 
sequently contrived  to  renew  the  mati-imonial 
treaty  with  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  fatal  measure,  made  a  nie- 
moi-anduin,  whic-h  was  probably  shown  to  her 
majesty,  of  the  earl's  being  "  infamed  by  death 
of  his  wife,"  and  being  "  far  in  debt,"  besides 
other  demerits.'  And  yet  Elizabeth  did  not 
change  her  conduct,  and  Leicester  still  felt  such 
high  hopes  as  to  quarrel  with  all  who  favoured 
the  Austrian  match. 

To  return  to  Mary's  ambassador,  whose  head, 
clear  as  it  was,  seems  to  liave  been  made  giddy 
by  matches  and  counter-matches,  and  female  jea- 
lousies and  intrigues,  Melville  proceeds  to  state, 
that  Elizabeth  exjiressed  a  great  desii-e  to  see 
Queen  Mary;  and,  as  this  could  not  hastily  be 
brought  to  Y>asa,  she  appeared  with  great  delight 
to  look  upon  her  majesty's  picture. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  conveyed  Melville  in  his 
barge  from  Hampton  Court  to  London.  On  their 
way  he  askeil  the  wary  Scot  what  his  mistress 
thought  of  him  for  a  husband.  "  Whereuhto," 
says  Melville,  "I  answered  very  coldly,  as  I  had 
been  by  my  queen  commanded  :  and  then  he 
began  to  purge  himself  of  so  proud  a  pretence  as 
to  marry  so  great  a  queen,  dechu-ing  that  he  did 
not  esteem  himself  wortliy  to  wipe  her  shoes,  and 
that  the  invention  of  that  proposition  of  marriage 
j)roceeded  from  Mi-.  Cecil,  his  secret  enemy  :  for 
if  I,  said  he,  should  have  appeared  desirous  of 
that  marriage,  I  should  have  offended  both  the 
queens,  and  lost  their  favour."     It  is  difficult  to 


'  Burghley  State  Papers.  In  this  curious  minute  Cecil  bays 
that,  if  Elizabeth  marries  Leicester,  "it  wUl  be  thought  that 
the  scandalous  speeches  of  the  queeu  with  the  earl  have  been 
time."  He  also  saj's  tliat  Leicester  was  "like  to  prove  unkind 
or  jeiUoiis  of  tlie  qvioen's  majesty."  Catherine  de'  Jledici  gave 
an  unpardonable  offence  by  asking  publicly  whether  it  were  true 
that  the  Queen  of  England  meant  to  marry  lier  horsekeeper  ? 
Ljicester  was  then  master  of  the  horse. 


receive,  as  a  sincere  declaration,  anything  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  that  dexterous  courtier,^  the 
Earl  of  Leicester — most  difficult,  where  all  were 
playing  parts,  and  all  consummate  actors,  to 
ascertain  the  real  project  in  hand.  It  appears, 
however,  almost  certain,  that  the  presumptuous 
favourite  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes  of  mar- 
lying  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  was  certainly  the  man 
to  jn-efer  her,  with  the  rich  and  great  kingdom  of 
England,  to  her  more  youthful  and  far  more  beau- 
tiful rival,  with  so  poor  and  turbulent  a  kingdom 
as  Scotland.  It  has  been  suggested  by  an  elegant 
'ttTiter,'  who  has  shown  gi-eat  tact  in  tracing 
some  of  the  windings  and  intricacies  of  Eliza- 
beth's character,  that  she  encouraged  this  matri- 
monial project  purely  as  a  romantic  trial  of 
Leicester's  attachment  to  herself,  and  pleased  her 
fancy  with  the  idea  of  his  rejecting  for  her  a 
younger  and  a  fairer  queen;  and  this  notion  not 
only  accords  with  the  virgin  queen's  taste  and 
mannei-s,  but  also  with  the  project  she  evidently 
entertained  of  perplexing  Maiy,  and  delaying 
her  marriage  witli  any  one  else. 

Melville  returned  to  Scotland,  and  found  him- 
self bound  to  assure  his  mistress  that  she  could 
never  expect  any  real  friendship  from  Eliza- 
beth, whose  ]>rofessions  were  full  of  falsehood 
and  dissimulation.  Mary's  subjects,  being  very 
anxious  for  an  heir  to  the  throne,  grew  weary  of 
these  long  delays,  and  a  strong  party  pointed  out 
another  match  which  had  many  things  to  recom- 
mend it.  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  was  fii-st 
cousin  to  ^lary,  and  second  cousin  to  Elizabeth, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  by 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the 
Queen-dowager  ^largaret,  sister  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  second  husband 
of  that  unruly  and  dissolute  woman.  In  other 
words,  he  was  the  son  of  Mary's  aunt  (by  the 
half-blood),  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  the 
grandson  of  Elizabeth's  aunt,  Margaret  Tudor. 
The  Earl  of  Lennox,  it  will  be  remembered,  be- 
sides stealing  tlie  French  money,  and  attempting 
to  beti-ay  Dumbarton  Castle,  adhered  steadily  to 
the  English  interests,  for  which  he  suffered  ban- 
ishment and  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  estates  in 
Scotland.  He  retired  to  England,  which  had 
been  his  home  ever  since — a  comfortable  home, 
for  Henry  VIII.,  in  recompense,  not  only  gave 
him  the  hand  of  his  niece,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  but  also  some  good  estates  in  York- 
shire. Heniy  Lord  Darnley  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  England,  and  even  his  mother, 
the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  was  a 
native  Englishwoman,  having  been  born  in  1515, 
just  after  the  expulsion  of  her  parents  from 
Scotland.  "With  this  lady  it  should  ajipear  that 
j  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  for  some  time  maintained 


'  Ruse  courtisan,"  MGcray. 


'  Aikin. 
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an  amicable  correspoudence;  for,  when  she  de- 
spatched Melville  to  the  English  court,  she  in- 
structed him  to  deal  with  my  Lady  Margaret 
and  with  sundry  friends  she  had  in  England  of 
different  opinions.'  To  the  crown  of  Scotland 
the  Lennox  family  could  lay  no  prospective  claim; 
but  if,  according  to  a  notion  not  altogether  aban- 
doned in  that  age,  a  male  were  to  be  held  as  in 
all  circumstances  coming  before  a  female  repre- 
sentative, Henry  Lord  Daruley,  the  son  of  this 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  might,  in  case  of 
failure  of  the  issue  of  Henry  VIII.,  have  advanced 
a  claim  to  the  English  throne,  which  was  capable 
of  being  placed  in  competition  with  the  claim 
of  Queen  Maiy  herself;  and  hence  the  desire  of 
strengthening  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  by  uniting  the  two  claims.  But  this  union 
excited  painful  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Elizabeth, 
who  liked  not  to  think  of  any  one  succeeding  her, 
but  who  seems  to  have  entertained  a  horror  of  the 
notion  of  the  succession  falling  to  Mary,  whom  she 
evidently  hated  more  as  a  woman  than  as  a  sove- 
reign. And  yet  even  here  she  adopted  no  clear 
course,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  she  foresaw 
the  fatal  results,  she  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lennox  family,  and  permitted  things  which  she 
might  have  prevented,  and  which  led  du-ectly  to 
the  union.  When  the  Earl  of  Lennox  applied 
for  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  to  solicit  the  reversal 
of  his  attaiudei",  and  to  press  his  wife's  claim  as 
heir  female  to  the  earldom  of  Angus,  she  gave 
her  royal  license,  and  apparently  with  pleasure. 
After  twenty  years  of  exile,  Lennox  arrived  in 
Scotland,  where  Queen  Mary  received  him  very 
courteously,  and  procured  from  the  Scottish  par- 
liament the  reversal  of  the  attainder  with  resti- 
tution of  his  estates.  His  lady's  claim  on  the 
earldom  of  Angus  was  given  up — for  it  was  held 
to  be  a  male  tief,  and,  what  was  worse,  it  was  in 
the  tenacious  grasji  of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, the  chancellor,  who  managed  it  in  the  name 
of  his  nephew  Archibald  Douglas  ;  -  but  the 
queen's  liberality  softened  the  pang  of  this  dis- 
ajjpointment.  The  attainder  was  scarcely  re- 
versed, when  the  exiled  lord  began  to  adopt 
measures  for  placing  his  sou  Henry  by  Maiy's 
side  on  the  throne. 

A  few  v/eeks  after  Elizabeth  had  again  put 
forward  Leicester,  she  j^ermitted  Henry  Lord 
Darnley,  "the  tall  lad,"  as  she  termed  him,  to 
go  to  Scotland.     Dai'nley  was  an   English  sub- 


ject, and  it  would  have  been  no  extraordinary 
stretch  of  prerogative  in  those  days  to  have  pre- 
vented his  journey,  if  Elizabeth  had  been  so 
minded.  Darnley  set  sail  for  Scotland  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  156-5,  and  on  the  16th  of 
February  he  waited  upon  Queen  Mary  at  Wemyss 
Castle,  in  Fife,  where  he  was  most  courteously 
received.  Though  so  very  tall,  he  was  well  pro- 
portioned, and  altogether  a  handsome  young 
man.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year  ;  the  queen 
three  years  older.  He  possessed  all  the  courtly 
accomplishments  of  the  times  —  was  gallant, 
showy,  and  liberal  of  his  money,  with  which  he 
was  well  supplied  from  England.  He  thus 
readily  won  the  good -will  of  Maiy's  coui-tiers 
and  attendants,  and  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  her  own  heart ;  so  that  jDersoual  regards 
united  with  political  ones  to  recommend  this 
fatal  marriage.  But,  according  to  a  contempo- 
rary account,  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
there  was  magic  used  to  charm  the  queen  !  '  It 
appears,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this 
charm,  and  the  more  real  charm  of  Darnley's  per- 
son and  manners,  the  queen  at  first  gave  his  suit 
a  modest  repulse,  and  avoided  committing  herself 
until  she  had  consulted  with  her  half-brother 
and  others.  Darnley  was  not  discouraged,  nor 
did  he  disdain  to  seek,  by  flatteries  and  other 
means,  the  countenance  of  David  Eizzio,  the 
queen's  favourite  and  private  secretary.  The 
Earl  of  Moray  did  not  oppose  the  match  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  recommended  by  Maitland.  In- 
deed, according  to  one  account  given  by  the  party 
most  friendly  to  Mary,  her  half-brother  had 
planned  the  match,  and  pressed  her  into  it,  hop- 
ing to  retain  his  great  power  in  the  government  if 
she  married  a  young,  inexperienced,  and  thought- 
less youth.  The  estates  of  the  kingdom  were 
assembled  at  Stirling,  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
the  business  being  formally  proposed  to  them, 
they  also  recommended  the  marriage — the  Lord 
Ochiltree  alone  refusing  his  consent,  and  profess- 
ing openly  that  he  could  never  agree  to  a  king 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic — for  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, notwithstanding  some  temptations  to  change, 
had  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  and  had  brouglit 
up  his  son  in  the  same  faith.'' 

When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached 
the  English  court,  Elizabeth  was,  or  feigned  to 
be,  wonderfully  incensed,  and  her  privy  council 
drew  up  a  list  of  imaginary  clangers  attending 


1  Melville. 

•  But  Morton  and  Archibald  Douglas,  who  afterwards  were 
both  engaged  in  the  iniu'der  of  Darnley,  never  forgave  the 
Lennoxes  this  attempt. 

3  V Innocence  de  la  tres  Illustre,  ires  chaste  et  debonnaire  Pi'in- 
rexge,  Madame  Marie,  Reine  d'Escosae,  ttc.  This  curious  defence 
of  Maiy's  conduct  was  published  at  Pai'is,  in  1572,  while  she  was 
lingering  in  captivity  m  England.  For  the  most  part  it  is  a 
piece  of  special  pleading,  but  there  is  in  it  evidence  of  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  events  and  characters  of  the  times. 


■•  Whitaker,  however,  contends  that  both  Darnley  and  his 
father  at  this  time,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  at  least  pro- 
fessed  Protestantism.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Vindicated,  '2d  edit. 
1790,  iii.  135,  136. — It  should  rather  appear,  from  some  expres- 
sions in  the  lettei-s  of  Randolph,  that  Darnley  was  only  a  siis- 
pccted  Papist  at  the  most.  Probably  the  true  state  of  the  case 
is  to  be  best  collected  from  one  of  these  letters,  in  which  Ran- 
dolph says  that  "my  Lord  Darnley  would  seem  to  be  indift'erent; 
sometimes  he  goeth  with  the  queen  to  the  mass,  and  tlieso  two 
last  days  hath  been  at  the  semions." 
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such  a  union.  Maitland,  who  was  despatched  hj 
Queen  Mary  to  London  to  explain  matters,  met 
with  a  bad  reception ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
mortou  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  to  declare 
her  English  majesty's  discontent  at  the  projected 
match.  This  skilful  negotiator  returned  well  re- 
warded; but  he  had  been  unable  to  dissuade  Mary 
from  the  marriage,  which,  as  he  told  Cecil  and  his 
mistress,  was  "misliked  of  all  the  substance  of 
the  realm."  An  important  part  of  his  mission 
was  to  intrigue  with  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  the 
discontented  Protestant  lords,  and  to  promise 
them  Elizabeth's  assistance  against  their  queen. 
"I  think,"  says  Cecil,  writing  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  on  Throgmorton's  return,  "  that  my  Lady 
Lennox  shall  be  committed  to  some  further  cus- 
tody; and  my  lords,  her  husband  and  son,  shall 
forfeit  that  they  may  [have]  liere  with  us  ;  and 
because  it  is  likely  their  foundation  in  England 
is  upon  Papists,  the  Protestants  here  shall  re- 
ceive more  comfort,  and  the  Papists  more  dis- 
grace." '  A  few  days  after  this  was  written  the 
Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  younger  son  were 
committed  to  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  and  all  the  projierty  possessed  by  that 
family  in  England  was  seized  by  Elizabeth. 
Mary,  it  appears,  had  assured  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton  that  the  match  had  proceeded  too  far  to 
be  set  aside  with  honour;  and  she  took  consider- 
able pains  to  prove  that  Henry  Darnley  possessed 
those  recommendations  which  Elizabeth  had  de- 
manded as  essentials  in  the  husband  she  should 
choose.  He  was,  for  example,  an  Englishman; 
and  Elizabeth  had  set  it  down  as  a  jirimary 
point  that  she  should  maiTy  an  Englishman. 
She  even  ottered  to  delay  the  nuptials,  if,  by  so 
doing,  she  might  hope  to  obtain  the  ajiprobation 
of  her  dear  sister  and  cousin.  But  further  she 
would  not  go ;  nor  could  more  in  reason  be  ex- 
pected from  a  high-spirited  woman  and  an  in- 
dependent sovereign.  This  correspondence  by 
letters  and  ambassadoi"s  occupied  some  time;  and 
the  fatal  marriage  of  Mary  and  Darnley  was  far 
from  being  so  precijiitate  an  aftair  as  it  is  gener- 
ally represented.  Elizabeth  hail  now  recourse  to 
her  old  intrigues  with  her  old  friends  (he  Lords  of 
the  Congregation ;  and  these  lords,  who  had  been 
])repared  by  Throgmorton,  turned  a  willing  ear 
to  her  suggestions,  beginning  to  rumoin*  abroad 
that  there  would  be  no  safety  for  the  Protestant 
religion  if  the  Catholic  queen  were  allowed  to 
have  a  Catholic  husband.  It  suited  this  party 
not  to  heed  the  facts  that  !Mary  was  no  bigot, 
and  that  Darnley  was  little  more  than  a  Papist 


'  Letter  in  Ellis  and  Wright.  Daniley  had  boasted,  like  a 
fix)l,  that  if  tliero  were  war  with  England,  he  and  Mary  should 
liave  more  friends  there  than  Elizalieth ! 

"  Although  Dandey,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  after 
his  marriage,  occasionally  attende<l  the  Pi-esbyterian  kirk,  in 


in  appearance.-  The  first  to  fall  from  the  young 
queen's  side  was  her  own  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  who  of  a  sudden  became  jealous  of 
young  Darnley,  imagining  that,  young  and 
thoughtless  as  he  was,  he  had  betrayed  an  incli- 
nation to  abridge  both  his  political  power  and 
his  vast  estates.  There  were  plenty  to  drive  on 
Darnley  m  this  direction.  One  showed  a  map  of 
Scotland  and  the  possessions  of  Moray  marked 
upon  it.  Darnley  said  it  was  too  much.  His 
woi-ds  were  repeated  to  make  mischief;  but  Mary, 
to  make  peace,  "willed  Darnley  to  excuse  himself 
to  Moray."  '  The  eai-1  had  quarrelled  with  John 
Knox,  who  had  accused  him  of  conniving  at  the 
queen's  masses  and  idolatries;  but  now  a  sudden 
reconciliation  took  place  between  the  crafty  poli- 
tician and  the  zealous  preacher,  Moray  engaging 
to  extirpate  the  false  worship  for  ever.  The 
Duke  of  Chatellerault,  who  was  as  prone  to 
change  and  intrigue  as  ever,  soon  joined  Moray; 
and  Glencairn,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  othere, 
speedily  followed  his  example,  forming  a  confede- 
racy to  oppose  the  marriage  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  dangers  it  would  bi-ing  to  religion,  and  the  in- 
conveniences it  would  draw  upon  the  state.  ISIean- 
while  the  preachers  were  not  idle;  and  the  devout 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  inflamed  by  their  dis- 
courses, made  a  great  tumult.  Upon  Mai-y's 
return  from  Stirling  to  her  caj)ital,  the  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  countenanced  by  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
demanded  by  a  formal  act  that  the  queen  should 
conform  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  aboli.sh  the 
Roman  woi-ship  throughout  the  realm,  not  only 
among.st  her  subjects,  but  in  her  own  pei-son 
and  family.  This  proposal  was  followed  by  some 
more  reasonaV)le  clauses  respecting  a  better  pro- 
vision for  the  miserably  poor  Presbyterian  clergA'; 
and  the  document  ended  by  entreating  the  young 
queen  to  suppress  immediately  in  her  realm  all 
vice  and  immorality.  To  tliese  demands  the 
queen  returned  a  gentle  answer  in  writing.  As  to 
the  mass,  she  said  that  she  was  not  yet  convinced 
that  it  wa.s  idolatrous :  she  desired  all  hor  loving 
subjects  not  to  urge  her  to  act  against  her  con- 
science, as  she  had  neither  in  times  past  obliged, 
nor  intended  for  the  future  to  oblige,  any  man  to 
a  forced  compliance,  but  had  gi'anted  to  all  liberty 
to  sei've  God  after  their  own  persuasion.  She  pro- 
mised to  do  her  best  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
established  clergy.  But  she  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  her  own  royal  power  to  engage  tliat 
there  should  be  no  more  vice  and  immorality  in 
Scotland,  and  she  left  that  particidar  clause  un- 
answered. 


the  view,  no  doubt,  of  conciliating  that  formidable  body,  they 
were  only  to  be  softened  by  a  formal  conversion  ;  .and  John  Knot 
did  not  liesitate  to  t«ll  him,  from  the  pulpit,  that  Go<l,  when  in 
anger  at  the  siiL"  of  a  jieople,  was  wont  to  commit  the  rule  over 
them  to  boy.s  and  women.  '  Raumcr. 
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A  series  of  dark  plots  and  cons])iraeies  was 
meauwhile  set  on  foot  by  both  parties,  for  Mary 
had  still  a  powerful  party  that  recommended  the 
marriage.  Darnley,  who  showed  his  true  chai'- 
acter  betimes,  is  said  to  have  made  arrangements 
for  assassinating  the  Earl  of  Moray;  and  Moray 
(this  fact  is  positive),  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  and  other  lords,  encouraged  by  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  laid  an  ambush  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Darnley,  his  father,  and  the  queen  pri- 
soners, with  the  intention  of  delivering  up  the 
two  former  to  Elizabeth,  and  placing  Mary  in 
some  sure  prison  in  Scotland.  Both  plots  failed; 
and  on  the  28th  of  July,  Darnley,  having  pre- 
viously been  created  Earl  of  Ixoss  and  Duke  of 
Eothesay,  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  market- 
cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
married  to  the  queen,  according  to  the  Catholic 
litual,   in   the  royal  chapel  at  Holyroodhouse.' 


The  Royal  Cuapel,  HoLYROOD.-Fiom  a  view  by  Stover. 

The  Earl  of  Moray,  the  Duke  of  Chatellerault, 
the  Earls  of  Ai-gyle,  Gleneairn,  and  Rothes,  who 
had  already  garrisoned  their  castles  and  pur- 
chased {loith  English  money)  much  ammunition, 


flew  to  arms ;  but,  before  they  could  assemble 
their  forces,  the  queen  in  person  met  them  at 
the  head  of  a  royal  army.  Mary,  who  took  the 
iield  before  the  honeymoon  was  past,  was  clad  in 
light  armour,  and  carried  pistols  at  her  saddle- 
bows. Her  quickness  and  decision  disconcerted 
the  loi'ds,  who,  without  facing  hei*,  began  to  re- 
treat, marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and 
fighting  nowhere;  so  that  this  strange  cam])aigu 
got  the  name  of  the  "  Round-about  Raid."^  In 
the  end,  notwithstanding  their  turning  and 
doubling,  they  were  fain  to  disband  their  forces 
and  flee  into  England.  As  they  had  taken  up 
ai-ms  at  the  instigation  of  Elizabeth,  they  made 
sure  of  her  aid  and  protection  ;  and  Moray  and 
Hamilton,  the  noble  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  posted 
up  to  Loudon  to  explain.  But  tlie  English  queen 
had  seldom  a  very  lively  sympathy  for  the  weak 
and  unfortunate ;  and  by  this  time,  what  with 
her  succouring  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and, 
over  and  over  again,  the  insurgents  in  Scot- 
land, she  had  obtained  among  crowned  heads  a 
character  which  she  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of. 
The  French  and  Sjjanish  ambassadors,  and  the 
envoys  of  other  powers,  had  loudly  complained 
that  she  was  setting  a  fatal  example,  by  coun- 
tenancing rebellions  and  insurrections,  and  be- 
ti'ayiug  the  cause  of  sovereigns  in  general. 
Among  living  monarchs  there  was  not  one  that 
entertained  higher  notions  of  the  regal  dignity, 
or  who  was  less  tolerant  of  popular  discontents  at 
home.  She  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  these  re- 
monstrances, and  being,  besides,  fearful  of  pro- 
voking a  coalition  against  her,  she  absolutely 
refused  to  receive  the  two  envoys  unless  they 
agreed  to  declare  publicly  that  she  had  iu  nowise 
incited  them  to  the  late  insurrection,  and  thai 
there  neither  was  nor  had  been  any  correspon- 
dence or  understanding  between  her  and  them. 
The  Earl  of  Moray  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwin- 
ning, who  pi'obably  knew  perfectly  well  that  this 
was  only  to  throw  dust  iu  the  eyes  of  foreign 
courts,  agreed  to  say  whatever  she  chose.  Then 
the  adroit  Elizabeth  admitted  them  to  an  audi- 
ence, at  which  she  took  care  that  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambas.?adors  should  be  pi'esent.  And 
when  the  two  Scots  had  finished  their  solemn 
declaration  exculpating  her,  she  turned  short  u])ou 
them,  saying,  "  You  have  now  spoken  the  truth; 
for  neither  I,  nor  any  in  my  name,  hath  instigated 
your  revolt  from  your  sovereign.  Begone,  like 
traitors  as  ye  are  !"  ^ 


'  Randolph  says,  "They  were  mai-ried  with  all  the  solemnities 
of  the  Popish  time,  saving  that  he  (Darnley)  heard  not  the  mass." 
Banns  of  marriage  had  been  proclaimed  previously  at  the  proper 
parish  chmch  (that  of  the  Canongate).  There  were  two  pro- 
clamations regarding  Darnley's  royal  dignity— by  the  fii-st,  set 
forth  the  day  before  the  marriage,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should 
be  styled  king,  and  treated  as  such ;  by  the  second,  which  was 
Issued  the  day  after  t\ie  maniage,  it  was  directed  that  the  queen's 
husband  should  be  styled  king,  and  that  all  public  documents 


should  nm  iu  h  is  name  and  lid's,  as  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland. 
As  Darnley  was  proclaimed,  no  man  said  so  much  as  Amen, 
saving  his  father,  that  said  aloud,  "God  save  his  grace  !" 

-  This  curious  campaign  is  happily  described  ia  a  few  wordts 
in  old  French — Tout  ainsi  arnuh  qu'  ilz  estoient,  Hz  alloient  par 
le  pais  Escossois  connillans  (buiTowing  like  I'abbits),  de  place  en 
place,  jusqu'a  lant  qu'ils  arriverent  en  Angleterre. — L'Jnnocence,&.c. 

2  Cecil  has  given  an  account  in  his  own  way  of  this  remark- 
able audience.     According  to  him,  Jloray  testified  before  God. 
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The  noble  and  qnasi-i'oyal  Moray,  and  the 
high-born  Kilwinning  went ;  but  it  was  only  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  Scottish  bordei's,  where 
Elizabeth  not  only  suffered  them  to  skulk  and 
to  correspond  with  the  factious  in  Scotland,  but 
also  supplied  them  with  money.  Mary,  how- 
ever, was  strong  in  the  affections  of  a  portion  of 
her  people,  and  she  proceeded  with  spirit  against 
the  fugitive  lords :  they  were  summoned  to  ap- 
jiear,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  were  declared  rebels. 
C)ne  Tamwoi-th,  a  dependant  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, was  sent  down  to  .Scotland  with  a  special 
mission :  Mary,  who  must  have  known  the  en- 
couragement which  the  English  court  had  given 
to  her  half-brother  and  the  rest,  "refused  utterly 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  should  meddle  to  com- 
pound the  controversies  between  hersul)jects  and 
her."  In  order  not  to  recognize  Darnley  as  king, 
Tamwoi-th  did  not  apply  for  a  pass,  for  the  want 
of  which  he  was  very  properly  arrested  by  Mary's 
authorities  on  his  return  homeward.  Randolph, 
who  stayed,  ventured  to  tell  Mary  that  she  could 
be  sure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  if  she  would.  The 
queen  replied  tiuit  she  had  not  begun  this  quar- 
I'el,  adding,  "  It  was  her  fault,  for  I  demanded 
those  things  in  Lord  Leicester  that  were  fit,  and 
she  refused.  This  man  that  I  have  taken  hath  a 
right — a  right — lie  (Leicester)  had  none!  For 
your  part,  Mr.  Randall,  you  hold  intelligence 
with  my  rebels,  especially  Moray,  against  whom 
I  will  be  revenged,  should  I  lose  my  crowu." 
For  tliis  rage  against  her  half-brother — and  we 
have  only  partial  evidence  to  jirove  that  it  was 
so  vehement,  and  we  know  by  positive  facts  tliat 
it  was  not  histing — there  should  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient ground  in  the  ]']arl  of  JNIoray's  conduct. 
Almost  the  first  use  that  JNIary  nuide  of  her  royal 
authority  was  to  aggrandize  and  em-ich  the  Bas- 
tard ;  slie  had  j)laced  in  his  hands  nearly  tlie 
whole  power  of  the  government — she  had  con- 
sulted his  wshes  in  all  matters,  and  yet  he  liad 
taken  up  arms  against  lier,  liad  allied  himself 
with  her  enemies,  and  had  aimed  at  depi'iving 
her  both  of  her  crown  and  herlibertj-.  The  sub- 
ject, renl  or  pretended,  of  the  quarrel  was  one 
nearest  to  a  woman's  heart ;  and  if,  as  there  are 
grounds  for  believing,  Moray  had  at  first  pro- 
posed, or  sti'ongly  I'ecommended  the  match  with 
Darnley,  his  conduct  in  making  that  man-iage 
the  pretext  of  his  rebellion  was  surely  to  the  full- 


est degree  embittering  and  exasperating.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  grounds  of  wrath — the 
gi'eater  pai't  of  which  were  as  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day — the  English  jigent  alludes  in  mys- 
terious terms  to  some  secret  and  disgusting  causes 
for  Mai'y's  enmity.  And  here  we  may  remark 
that  Randolph,  who  was  a  scandal-monger  of  the 
first  order,  must  have  known  that  there  was  a 
taste  for  such  dark  rumours  in  the  English  court, 
and  that  Elizabeth  encouraged  indecent  scan- 
dals and  reports — things  which  were  afterwards 
turned  against  herself.' 

Mary  convoked  a  parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  attainting  Moray  and  his  associates,  and  pro- 
curing the  consequent  forfeiture  of  their  estates; 
but  it  was  presently  seen  both  that  her  vengeance 
v/as  not  implacable,  and  that  most  of  the  fugitive 
lords  were  quite  ready  to  purchase  pardon  by 
abject  submission.  These  lords,  indeed,  who 
had  co-0])ei'ated  but  not  coalesced,  had  soon  dis- 
agreed in  their  misfortunes.  Their  leaders,  the 
Earl  of  Moray  and  the  Duke  of  Chatellerault, 
had  rebelled  U))on  very  different  principles — Mo- 
ray, with  an  eye  to  the  keeping  or  increasing  his 
authority,  and  C-hatellerault  with  an  eye  to  the 
succession,  for  he  was  still  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  after  Mary. 
The  duke,  that  man  of  many  changes,  was  made 
of  more  pliable  materials  than  the  earl,  and  was 
the  first  to  negotiate  with  the  queen,  who  before 
the  a.ssembling  of  parliament  had  promised  him 
and  his  jiarty  a  separate  panlon.  Moray's 
friends  then  ajiplied  in  his  behalf,  and  some  of 
Mary's  jiartizans  in  England  recommended  to 
lier  a.s  a  wise  step,  and  as  one  likely  to  i)lease  all 
Protestants  in  both  kingdoms,  an  immediate  am- 
nesty in  favour  of  him  and  his  party,  who  were 
men  celebrated  throughout  the  island  for  their 
zeal  for  the  Reformed  doctrines.  The  queen  was 
ready  to  sign  a  free  pardon,  when  her  uncle,  the 
Cai'dinal  of  Lorraine,  who  was  in  many  respects 
her  evil  genius,  and  to  whose  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience she  always  paid  gi'eat  deference,  advised 
her  against  the  measure,  and  she  allowed  the 
proceedings  to  go  on  in  the  jiarlia,raent.  There 
was  another  matter,  however,  which  she  had 
more  at  heart,  and  that  Wiis  to  procure  some 
degi-ee  of  toleration  for  the  Catholics,  and  for 
herself  the  exercise  of  her  religion  without  in- 
sults and  tumults.  During  the  j>receding  festival 


that  lie  only  meant,  in  all  his  doings,  the  honour  of  the  Almighty 
niul  the  preservation  of  the  Trotttstant  religion;  and  EUzalieth 
"  spoke  very  romuUy  to  him  before  the  ambassadore,"  saying 
"  that  whatsoever  the  world  said  or  reporteil  of  her,  she  would 
by  her  actions  let  it  appe.-ir  that  she  would  not.  for  the  pric*  of 
a  world,  maintain  any  s\ibject  in  any  disobotlienco  against  the 
prince.  For,  besides  the  offence  of  her  conscience,  which  shotUd 
condemn  her,  she  knew  that  .Umiglity  God  might  jiuitly  recom- 
(lense  her  with  the  like  trouble  in  her  own  realm  ;  and  so  brake 
olT  with  her  speech  any  further  with  him." 


'  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  a  lai'ge  volume  with  the  at- 
tacks made  on  the  virtue  of  the  virgin  queen  and  the  chastity 
of  her  court  by  contemporary  writers.  Elizalieth's  ojien  imrtiality 
for  the  infamous  Leicester,  did  not  in  this  cise  escajie  their  com- 
meiit-s.  These  things  were  cliiefly,  but  not  entirely  comitosed  by 
English  Papists  who  had  been  driven  in  exile  into  France  .lud 
Sp.ain,  and  who  represented  Elizabeth  .as  a  monster  of  irapudi- 
city  1  juid  the  Catholics  generally  gave  as  nuich  credit  to  tlieir 
accounts  as  the  Protestants  gave  to  the  scandals  reported  by 
Buchanan  and  others  touching  Queen  Jf.irj-'s  virtue. 
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of  Easter  a  Catholic  j^riest  liad  been  seized  by 
the  people  in  the  act  of  saj-iiig  mass,  and  with 
his  sacerdotal  habit  and  a  chalice  of  the  sacra- 
mental wine  tied  to  his  hand,  he  had  been  bound 
to  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
pelted  with  filth  and  mud,  which  the  mob  called 
serving  him  with  his  Easter  eggs.  The  greatest 
zealot  against  Popery  of  the  present  day  will 
surely  excuse  Mary  for  attempting  to  put  an  end 
to  outrages  such  as  this;  but  whether  it  were  that 
the  intolerance  of  her  people  provoked  a  reaction 
or  (which  was  more  likely)  that  she  was  drawn 
in  by  her  wucle  the  cai-dinal,  Mary  took  another 
step  of  a  more  questionable  nature,  and  joined 
the  gi'eat  Catholic  alliance,  which  was  headed  by 
France  and  Spain,  and  had  been  carried  to  an 
iniquitous  height  of  cruelty  and  treachery  by  a 
meeting  of  Roman  bigots  at  Bayonne,  in   1564. 


It  may,  however,  be  said  in  palliation,  that  Mary 
was  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  this  foul 
confederacy  against  religious  liberty  as  well  as  of 
the  atrocious  means  intended,  and  that  the  power 
and  ill-humour  of  Elizabeth  absolutely  di'ove  her 
into  the  arms  of  the  ancient  allies  of  Scotland, 
who  now,  on  account  of  religion,  could  no  longer 
be  acceptable  allies  to  her  people. 

,-,.p  Mary  foi'badeKaudolph  her  court, 
alleging,  upon  good  grounds,  that 
though  ostensibly  the  ambassador  of  a  friendly 
power,  he  had  taken  part  with  her  rebels,  and 
assisted  them  with  money;  but  this  sharp-eyed 
agent  and  versatile  intriguer  had  everywhere 
Scotchmen  in  his  pay,  and  he  had  learned  all 
about  the  secret  negotiations  with  France  and 
Spain,  and  had  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  Cecil  and  Elizabeth.' 
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VS^orthle,ss  conduct  of  Darnley — Tie  disgusts  Queen  Mary — -David  Eizzio's  career  in  Scotland — Darnley's  jealousy 
of  him — Plot  of  Darnley  and  the  Scottish  nobles  against  Rizzio — He  is  assassinated  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
— The  Earl  of  Moray  and  the  banished  lords  recalled — The  murderers  of  Rizzio  compelled  to  flee  to  England 
— Darnley  continues  his  worthless  course — Birth  of  James  VI. — Elizabeth's  reception  of  tlie  tidings — Baptism 
of  James — Elizabeth  urged  to  nominate  her  successor — She  promises  to  riiarry — Mary's  claims  to  the  succession 
in  the  English  throne — The  murderers  of  Rizzio  recalled  to  Scotland — The  Earl  of  Bothwell  desires  to  marry 
the  Scottish  queen — His  intercourse  with  the  queen — Quarrels  between  Mary  and  Darnley — Darnley  threatens 
to  leave  the  kingdom — Bothwell  wounded  by  an  outlaw — Mary's  visit  to  him — Evil  surmises  occasioned  by  the 
visit— Darnley's  sickness — He  is  brought  to  Edinburgh  for  recovery — His  mysterious  uiurdei^ — Bothwell  sus- 
pected of  the  murdei' — He  is  cleared  by  a  mock  trial — He  obtains  a  recommendation  as  a  fit  husband  to  the 
queen — He  carries  off  Mary  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar — She  returns  to  Edinburgh  with  Bothwell — She  marries 
Bothwell — Her  unhappiness  after  the  maniage. 


EANWHILE  the  Scottish  par- 
liament proceeded  in  their  mea- 
sures against  the  Earl  of  Moray 
and  the  other  fugitives  from 
the  "Round-about  Raid,"  and 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of 
their  convicting  them,  when  their  proceedings 
were  suddenly  stopped  and  an  entirely  new  course 


given  to  INIary's  wrath  by  a  savage  murder,  di- 
rected by  her  husband.  The  love  between  Mary 
and  Henry  Darnley  was  of  the  briefest  duration  ; 
and  it  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  first 
interruption  was  entirely  owing  to  the  miscon- 
duct and  brutality  of  the  husband.  This  vain  and 
shallow  young  man  had  his  head  turned  by  his 
sudden  elevation,  and  there  wei'e  not  wanting 


'  "The  most  criminal  neglect  of  the  safety  of  Englaiul  must 
have  been  shown,  had  this  vigilance  been  intermitted ;  for  .  .  . 
till  Scotland  was  in  friendly  hands,  Britain  could  not,  in  a 
military  view,  be  regarded  as  an  island.  It  was  only  then  that 
the  allies  of  Bayonne  were  deprived  of  the  vantage-groiuid  from 
which  they  most  nearly  threatened  the  overthrow  of  Eliza- 
beth's throne.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was  then  beginning  to 
caiTy  into  execiition  the  secret  projects  of  these  princes,  was  not 
yet  aware  that  the  nUer  of  the  island  fortress,  of  which  the 
works  were  just  completed,  was  to  prove  a  guardian  of  national 
independence,  and  an  unconscious  champion  of  religious  liberty, 
who  would  sally  forth  in  due  time  from  behind  her  bulwarks, 
pouring  hope  uito  the  bosoms  of  the  persecuted,  and  striking 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  bigot  and  the  tyrant. 

"  These  events,  thus  big  with  the  fortunes  of  Christendcjm, 
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become  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  English  historian,  by  en- 
ablmg  him  to  estimate  our  most  favoiu'ite  sovereign  and  our 
wisest  statesman,  whose  qualities  are  e.xliibited  in  their  dealing 
with  Scotland.  We  have  seen  in  original  documents,  which 
have  sti'ong  intrinsic  claims  on  belief,  that  the  measiu-es  of  the 
English  cabinet,  though  not  above  excei^tion,  were  not  full  of 
such  art  and  strat.agem,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  so  character- 
ized by  caprice  and  jealousy,  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  be, 
by  some  histoi'ians,  fi'om  hostile  ijrejudice ;  by  othera,  from  a 
desire  to  excite  surprise  at  conti-asted  qualities  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  more  especially  at  a  imion  of  high  faculties  with 
shameful  foibles.  It  has  appeared  that  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  most  womanish  faults  cannot  be  really  traced  in  negotia- 
tions, of  which  the  whole  particulars  were  intrusted  to  experi- 
I  euoud  st.atesmen." — Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Hist.  Enfl 
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plotting  men  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  en- 
couraged his  extravagance  and  dissipation.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  married  two  montlis  his  inso- 
lence and  arrogance  drove  awa,y  from  the  court 
even  his  own  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  is 
said  to  have  predicted  that  some  fearful  catas- 
trophe would  follow.'  Acting  under  the  persua- 
sion of  ill-designing  men,  the  foremost  of  whom 
was  the  Earl  Morton,  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
who  represented  to  him  that  it  was  absurd  that 
the  queen  should  bear  rule  over  him,  since  both 
nature  and  the  law  of  God  required  that  the  wife 
should  be  in  subjection  to  her  husband,  he  pre- 
tended to  rule  in  his  own  right,  and  imperiously 
claimed  the  whole  authority  of  government. 
Mary,  who  would  hardly  yield  to  violence,  might 
have  conceded  much  to  affection  ;  but,  almost 
from  the  first  week  of  his  marriage,  he  neglected 
the  handsome  queen  and  gave  himself  up  to  low 
indulgences.  Where  all  eyes  were  watchful,  and 
most  eyes  desirous  of  such  an  event,  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  this  disagreement.  Elizabeth's 
agents  diligently  reported  the  progress  of  the 
wretched  broil. 

The  effect  of  this  conduct  on  a  high-spirited 
woman  was  inevitable :  Mary  became  weary  of 
the  society  of  the  drunkard  and  brawler,  who 
would  threaten  her  servants  and  draw  his  dag- 
ger in  her  presence,  and  somewhat  checked  that 
liberality  with  which  she  had  lieajied  money  and 
honours  upon  him.  The  imbecile  Darnlov,  who 
woukl  not  see  the  provocation  and  insupportable 
insults  he  had  given,  conceived  that  tlie  queen's 
favour  must  have  been  alienated  from  him  by 
some  person  having  an  influence  over  her  heart ; 
and  it  appeal's  that  certain  noble  lords  who  had 
taken  offence  at  the  favourite,  or  were  anxious 
to  drive  matters  to  extremities,  suggested  or 
strengthened  the  suspicion  that  this  individual 
was  Kizzio,  the  queen's  secretary.  David  Eizzio 
had  come  to  Scotland,  a  short  time  before  this 
wretched  marriage,  in  the  suit  of  Morata,  the 
ambassador  of  Savoy:  he  was  a  person  of  what  was 
called  low  birth,  but  he  liad  been  exceedingly 
well  educated,  and,  among  many  other  accom- 
]ilishments,  was  an  excellent  musiciau.  Mary's 
love  for  music  amounted  to  a  passion — good 
nuisiciana  were  rare  in  Scotland — and  she  was 
naturally  attracted  to  the  accouiplished  Italian, 
who  soon  evinced  other  and  higher  abilities  than 
those  of  ])laying  and  singing.     His  knowledge  of 


languages  was  particularly  useful  for  carrying  on 
her  foreign  correspondence;  and  when  her  French 
secretary  left  her,  she  promoted  him  to  that  con- 
fidential office,  which,  of  necessity,  occasioned  his 
being  constantly  about  the  queen's  j^erson.  It 
was  instantly  deemed  a  crime  that  the  queen 
should  employ  a  foreigner'  in  duties  for  which 
there  were  probably  no  natives  that  were  fit; 
and  the  proud  nobles,  who  despised  literary  at- 
tainments and  accomjilishments  which  they  did 
not  possess  themselves,  considered  the  Signor 
David  as  nothing  but  a  base-born  fiddler,  and 
were  highly  incensed  at  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him.  Sometimes  they  would 
rudely  .shoulder  him,  and  make  grim  faces  at 
him  in  the  very  presence  chamber ;  but  still  at 
other  times,  some  of  them  would  not  scruple  to 
cajole  and  flatter  him,  and  make  him  presents 
when  they  had  favoui-s  to  ask  of  the  queen.  It 
is  said  that  Rizzio  was  intoxicated  with  his  pro- 
motion, and  showed  pride  and  ostentation.  It  ia 
probable  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  accu- 
sation ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  those  who  after- 
wards accused  him,  fostered  these  feelings  by 
their  baseness  and  truckling  to  him;  but  yet  there 
is  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  jioor  Italian 
saw  his  position  in  its  true  light,  and  was  anxious 
for  more  security  with  a  little  less  honour.  He 
lamented  to  the  ingenuous  Melville,  who  wa.-^ 
now  constantly  at  Clary's  court,  that  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  queen  exposed  him  to  envy 
and  danger.-  For  a  long  time  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  hint  breathed  of  thei-e  being  any  im- 
morality in  the  queen's  predilections ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  David  Rizzio  was  not  the 
sort  of  pei-son  likely  to  excite  a  criminal  and 
dangerous  passion,  being  iU-favoured,  if  not  de- 
formed in  his  jiei-son,  and  considerably  advanced 
in  years. 

Rizzio  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  confidant 
of  Darnley  when  that  young  man  began  his 
courtship  (if  the  queen  ;  and  it  apj)ear8  that  he 
forwarded  Darnley's  suit  with  whatever  power 
he  possessed.  When  Darnley  arrived  at  the  Scot- 
tish court  Rizzio  had  only  been  two  months  in 
Clary's  service.  Mary's  affection  for  Darnley 
was  immediate,  and  it  lasted  till  the  latter  for- 
feited it  by  his  gross  misconduct,  Rizzio  being  all 
the  time  neither  more  nor  less  about  the  queen 
than  before  and  after.  According  to  the  account 
of  those  least  prejudiced  against  Mary,  Darnley's 


'  On  the  1st  of  September,  166.1,  little  mure  than  a  month 
after  the  marriage,  we  find  Cecil  writing  to  a  friend — "  The 
young  king  ia  so  insolent  ns  liis  fatlier  is  weuiy  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  is  departed  ft-om  the  court  1" — Ellis.  But  even  before 
he  was  elevated  to  the  ciueen's  side,  Randolph  told  Cecil  — 

"  Darnley's  Ijehaviour  is  sucli  that  he  is  despise<l What 

shall  become  of  liim  1  know  not ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  /eared 
thnt  he  can  have  no  long  life  among  this  people.  Tlio  queen  her- 
^If,  being  of  better  undorstAndiug,  seeks  to  frame  and  fitsliion 
hiui  to  the  tempter  of  her  subjects ;  but  no  persua^iou  can  choiii^e 


that  which'  ctistom  lias  made  natural  to  him.  He  is  reckone<l 
j)roud,  disiLiinful,  and  suspicious,  which  kind  of  men  this  soil 
lScotland\  of  any  other,  can  woi-se  bear." — Original  I>etter, 
quoted  by  Rnumer.  Here  we  find  the  English  agent  spe.nkinit 
of  the  very  probable  assassination  of  Darnley  by  the  tuhj(cts  at 
tlie  time  when  the  queen,  according  to  his  accnuit,  was  pa-ssiou- 
ately  in  love  with  him ;  and  Handolph,  here  and  in  many  other 
pviisages  written  at  a  later  perioil,  certainly  descriliea  Danile/ 
as  one  not  at  all  likely  to  have  a  long  life  among  such  peopU. 
'  Melville's  Memoin. 
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savage  hatred  of  the  Italian  arose  not  from  any 
love-jealousy,  but  from  the  favourite's  taking  the 
liberty  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  treatment 
of  the  queen,  and  from  his  beiiig  suspected  by 
Darnley  of  advising  the  queen  never  to  bestovi^ 
on  him  the  matrimonial  crown.  These  grounds 
of  hatred,  which,  in  a  man  like  Darnley,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  what  followed,  are 
made  prominent  even  in  the  accounts  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  take  the  worst  view  of  the 
queen's  conduct ;  but  they  add  to  them,  as  ano- 
ther incentive  to  the  murder,  the  passion  of  jea- 
lousy, which,  according  to  their  showing,  there 
were  siispicious  circumstances  to  justify.  What- 
ever were  his  motives,  when  Darnley  spoke  of 
revenge  to  some  of  the  nobles,  he  found  them 
disposed  to  encourage  the  feeling,  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  gratifi- 
cation. They  all  hated  the  favourite ;  some  per- 
haps the  more,  because  they  had  debased  them- 
selves before  him ;  and  as  several  hot  Presbyte- 
rians engaged  in  the  plot,  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  thought  that  it  woiild  be  a  very  merito- 
rious deed  to  murder  a  man  who  corresponded 
in  the  queen's  name  with  the  pope  of  Rome.' 
Among  the  latter  was  the  fierce  Lord  Ruthven 
— a  nobleman  in  good  favour  with  the  Lords  of 
the  Congi'egation  and  the  preachers — who  rose 
from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  have  a  principal  hand 
in  the  bloody  deed.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  who 
had  encouraged  Darnley's  pretensions  to  the  ma- 
trimonial crown,  and  who  was  still  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  though  suspecting,  on  his  part,  that 
Mary  meant  to  take  the  seals  from  him,  and  give 
them  to  her  Italian  secretary,  engaged  all  the 
rest  of  the  Douglases,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
to  take  up  the  quarrel  of  their  hinsman — for 
Darnley,  as  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
was  of  Douglas  blood — and  it  perfectly  agreed 
with  their  family  notions  that  Darnley  should  be 
king  in  his  own  right,  and  supreme  over  Mary. 


1  Rizzio's  grand  crimes  were  his  coiuitiy  and  his  religion.  The 
preacher's  called  him  "imp  of  the  devil,"  "minion  of  Antichrist," 
&c.  According  to  the  diaiy  of  Birrel,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh, 
Rizzio  was  also  a  magician  and  sorcerer. 

-  Queen  Mary's  letter  to  Elizabeth,  as  given  by  Keith  and 
Chalmers. 

"The  lords  of  the  council,  in  the  beginning  of  1566,  were 
Himtly,  Bothwell,  and  Athole — all  either  Catholics,  orfavom-ers 
of  the  Catholic  party.  They,  with  the  effectual  aid  of  Rizzio, 
dissuaded  Mai-y  from  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Elizabeth,  or 
to  the  prudent  coimsel  of  Melville,  which  concurred  in  exliorting 
her  to  iiardon  so  powerful  a  body  of  nobles  as  those  who  were 
then  exiles  in  England.  The  banished  lords,  who  had  taken  up 
ai-ms  on  the  principle  of  resisting  the  queen's  maiTiage,  unless 
their  religion  was  established  by  law,  required  the  ratification 
of  the  acts  of  1560,  by  an  rmdisputed  parliament,  to  secure  to 
the  Reformed  church  the  privileges  which  it  had  practically 
enjoyed  for  six  years,  imder  those  acts  of  that  assembly  of  the 
estates  which  were  obliged  to  be  irregular.  The  leaders  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  England,  were  the  Duke  of  Chatellerault, 
the  Earls  of  Moray,  Glencaim,  and  Rothes,  the  Lords  Boyd  and 
Ochiltree,  with  ten  of  those  considerable  landholders  called 


But  there  were  still  various  other  motives  ac- 
tuating some  of  the  conspirators,  who  washed  to 
stop  the  proceedings  in  parliament — to  recal  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  with  the  other  banished  lords, 
whom  they  considered  a,s  the  champions  of  the 
kirk,  and  who  were  excessively  jealous  of  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  after  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures, including  a  short  exile,  had  been  recalled 
to  court.  This  turbulent,  dangerous  man,  of  an 
ancient  and  powerful  family,  and  hereditary  Lord 
High-admiral  of  Scotland,  was  recommended  to 
Mary,  notwithstanding  his  profession  of  Protes- 
tantism, by  his  constant  adherence  to  her  mother 
the  queen-regent,  and  by  his  seemingly  steady 
and  disinterested  devotion  to  her  own  interests. 
These  indeed  were  circumstances  apt  to  make 
her  oveiiook  his  extravagance  and  the  other  de- 
fects of  his  impetuous  character;  but  when  Mary's 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  accused  Both- 
well  of  an  attemi:)t  to  assassinate  him,  he  found 
no  protection  from  the  queen,  and  was  obliged  to 
flee  the  country.  He  returned  in  1564-5,  main- 
taining his  innocence.  Moray  insisted  on  his 
being  brought  to  trial,  and  proposed  attending 
the  justice  court  with  5000  men  in  arms.  Feel- 
ing that  an  accuser  Avith  such  witnesses  was  not 
to  be  faced,  Bothwell  fled  over  to  France  a  se- 
cond time,  and  there  remained  till  Moray's  dis- 
grace and  flight,  when  Mary  recalled  him,  and 
gave  him  the  comma,nd  of  all  the  Scottish  mar- 
ches; and,  according  to  Mary's  own  account  of 
the  dark  transaction,  Lord  Ruthven,  with  his 
dagger  still  reeking  with  the  Italian's  blood, 
told  her  that  they  had  done  the  deed  because 
she  maintained  the  ancient  religion,  refused  to 
receive  the  fugitive  lords,  maintained  friendship 
with  foreign  jjrinces  and  nations,  and  received 
into  her  council  the  Earls  of  Bothwell  and  Hunt- 
ly,  who  were  traitors  and  allies  of  Rizzio." 

These  noble  lords,  however,  were  determined 
to  make  the  act  a]ipear  as  Darnley'i3,  and  to  ob- 


lairds — a  term  which  agrees  with  the  English  lords,  though 
slightly  varying  in  pronunciation  and  writing — who  at  this 
time  sat  in  parliament  only  as  commissionei-s  from  the  inferior 
barou.s,  but  who  still  differed  from  the  peers  more  in  privilege 
than  in  honour.  These  gentlemen,  the  best  of  their  time,  were 
joined  by  the  interest  of  the  Reformation  in  unnatmval  union 
with  the  worst  offspring  of  oivU  confusion — with  Morton,  a  pro- 
fligate though  able  man ;  with  Riithven,  distinguished  even 
then  for  the  brutal  energy  with  which  he  executed  wicked  de- 
signs; and  with  the  briUiant  and  inconstant  Lethington,  ad- 
mii-ed  by  all  parties  but  scarcely  trusted  by  any ;  for  in  the 
measures  of  all  numerous  bodies,  and  e-specially  in  those  seasons 
of  commotion  and  peril  wlrich  render  every  succour  welcome, 
the  good  are  often  compelled  to  endure  the  co-oiseration  of  the 
bad.  In  tills  case  the  exiled  lords,  of  whom  many  were  as  irre- 
proachable as  the  corruiJting  power  of  intestin&war  will  suffer 
men  long  to  continue  in  that  unhappy  condition  of  society, 
must  not  be  held  to  be  gmltless,  even  although  the  most  de- 
plorable part  of  the  scenes  wliich  ensued  should  be  dii-ectly 
ascribed  to  the  known  depravity  of  their  associates,  or  to  the 
accidents  which  usually  attend  lawless  bi'oils."  —  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Hxit.  Eng. 
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tain  what  tliey  might  represent  as  roval,  if  not 
legal    authority.      They   made   Darnley   sign  a 
solemn  document,  in  which  he  took  the  conspi- 
rators under  his  especial  protection.     Mary  was 
at  this  time  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy 
with  her  first  and  only  child  ;  and  it  has  been 
not  unreasonably  concluded  that  it  was  intended 
to  cause  the  death  of  more  persons  than  the  un- 
fortunate favourite ;  for,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, it  was  resolved  to  commit  the  murder  before 
her  very  eyes  whilst  she  was 
in   this   critical   condition. 
The  bloody  bond  was  sign-       , ,  Ij) :,,;,,:  i 
ed  on  the  1st  or  the  5th  of 
March :   on  the  9th  of  the 
same  month,at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  just  as  the 
queen    was    finishing    lier 
supper,  and  quietly  con  veis- 
ingwith  the  Countess  of  Ar-       '^  i 
gyle  and  Arthur  Ersskinc, 
the  governor  of  Holyrood- 
house,  who  sat  at  table  with 
her,  while  Eizzio  was  seated 
at  his  meal  at  a  side  table, 
according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom when  he  was  in  wait- 
ing, and  while  several  at- 
tendants, male  and  female, 
were   in  the  room  or  the 
apartment    adjoining,   the 
king  suddenly  entei'ed,  and, 
placing  him.self  behind  the 
queen,  gazed   savagely   on 

the  secretary.  In  the  next  minute  Darnley 
was  followed  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  pale  and 
ghastly  from  recent  disease  and  present  spite, 
and  in  complete  armour.  Close  on  Ruthven's 
steps  stalked  several  other  consi)iratoi*s,  all  in 
armour  like  himself.  Darnley  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  Ruthven,  in  a  hollow  voice,  bade 
Eizzio  rise  and  come  forth,  for  the  j)lace  he  sat 
in  did  not  become  him.  Perceiving  what  was 
meant,  the  qiieen  started  u]i,  and  asked  her  hus- 
band whether  he  knew  anything  of  this  foul 
attempt ;  and,  on  his  denying  it,  she  commanded 
Lord  Euthveu,  on  pain  of  treason,  to  quit  her  pre- 
sence. The  poor  Italian,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
run  behind  the  queen's  table,  and  now,  seizing 
the  queen  by  the  skirts  of  her  garment,  implored 
her  protection,  and  cried  aloud  for  justice.  But 
Ruthven  and  his  satellites  overturned  the  table 
upon  the  queen  and  the  secretary,  and  then 
IXirnley  held  the  queen's  arms,  telling  her  that 
their  business  was  only  with  the  secret^iry,  while 
the  rest  of  the  murderers  dragged  Eizzio  from 
his  hold.  Then  George  Douglas,  a  liastard  of  the 
Angnis  family,  pulling  out  the  king's  own  dagger, 
6truek  Eizzio  with  it,  and  with  so  deadlv  a  blow 


that  he  left  the  weapon  up  to  its  hilt  in  the  body 
of  the  victim.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  Maiy, 
the  shrieks  of  the  Countess  of  Argyle  and  the 
servants,  made  no  more  impression  on  the  hearts 
of  these  men  than  on  their  steel  breastplates: 
wdiile  some  stood  before  the  queen  with  cocked 
pistols  (and  one  of  them,  named  Andrew  Ker,' 
is  said  to  have  presented  his  pistol  close  to  her 
body,  swearing  that  he  would  destroy  both  her 
and  the  child  within  her),  the  others   dragged 


Chamber  in  Hoi.vnooD  where  Rizzio  was  Murdered. — Fi-oiu  a  view  by  Cattenno'.e. 


Eizzio  into  the  aute-chamV)er,  and  tliei'e  de- 
spatched him  with  fifty-six  wounds.  While  this 
savage  deed  was  doing,  Morton,  the  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  protect 
and  enforce  the  laws,  kept  the  doors  of  the  palace 
with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  one  entering  to  succour  the  queen.  As 
long  as  there  was  life  in  the  victim,  or  a  hope  of 
life,  Mary  implored  and  wept,  offering  to  give  up 
Rizzio  to  the  laws  if  he  had  offended  them  ;  but 
when  told  that  he  was  dead,  she  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  then  dr}'  my  tears  and  think 
of  revenge !"  She  was  in  great  fear  of  miscan-y- 
ing,  and  sent  for  the  midwife  at  eight  o'clock. 
Darnley,  who  was  as  great  a  fool  as  villain,  now 
attem)ited  to  console  her,  and  to  exonerate  him- 
self by  accusing  and  cursing  his  accomplices. 
But  this  was  not  before  Ruthven  and  the  rest 
had  withdrawn.  At  this  moment  Mary  saw  no 
means  of  esca])e  out  of  the  hands  of  the  butchers, 
who  had  })laced  their  armed  retainei-s  round  the 
palace,   unless   through    her   husband,  and  she 

'  According  to  the  author  of  Vlnnoemcf.  tt-c,  this  Andri-w 
Ker  {Andre  Karrt]  was  coiisingemian  to  Ruthveu  and  the  Lonl 
Iliuue,  who  v.as  also  of  the  factiou. 
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made  the  imbecile  and  bewildered  Dandey  be- 
lieve that  she  accepted  his  justification,  and  freely 
pardoned  him.  On  the  following  day,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  the 
Earl  of  Moray  and  the  banished  lords  presented 
themseh^es  at  Holyrood,  pretending  that  they 
had  come  to  stand  their  trial  before  their  peers 
in  parliament^a  step  which  they  were  not  likely 
to  take  had  they  not  known  of  the  projected  as- 
sassination, which  was  sure  to  produce  a  revolu- 
tion at  court.  It  aj^pears,  indeed,  certain  that  the 
fugitive  lords,  who  had  been  in  hiding  near  the 
Borders,  had  received  due  warning ;  and  there 
are  reasons  for  believing,  what  is  positively  as- 
serted by  some,  that  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  were 
accessories  both  before  and  after  the  deed,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Moray  himself  was  not  only 
duly  informed,  but  an  original  promoter  of  the 
plot.  The  web  of  this  intrigue  is  altogether  so 
intricate,  the  treachery  of  such  a  comiDOunded 
nature — for  everybody  was  betraying  every  one 
else,  and  working  for  a  separate  object — that  the 
mind  is  utterly  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  maze. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Earl  of  Moray 
and  Ids  associates  expected  to  find  Morton  and 
Euthveu  placed  at  the  head  of  aff;\irs ;  but  that, 
as  this  did  not  happen,  through  the  defection  of 
Darnley,  who  now  stood  for  his  wife,  they  in- 
stantly agreed  to  shape  a  different  course,  and  to 
take  part  with  the  queen,  concluding  that  her 
enmity  against  them  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
her  wrath  at  the  more  recent  and  most  intoler- 
able injury  she  had  suffered:  and  they  were  quite 
ready  to  give  up  their  quondam  friends,  and 
profit  by  their  downfall.  Moray,  appai^ently, 
through  the  agency  of  Darnley,  who  was  equally 
ready  to  forget  or  deny  the  solemn  bond  which 
he  had  signed  with  Euthven  and  his  party  for 
the  murder  of  Eizzio — a  deed  therein  declared  to 
be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of 
true  religion — formally  agreed  to  detach  himself 
and  his  friends  from  the  interests  of  the  assas- 
sins, and  to  aid  the  queen  in  bringing  them  to 
justice.  Upon  this,  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  the 
rest,  fled  to  those  very  hiding-places  in  the  Eng- 
lish marches  which  Moray  and  his  associates 
had  just  abandoned,  and  from  which  Morton  and 
Ruthven  had  recalled  them. 

When  Mary  met  her  half-brother,  forgetting 
all  former  wrongs,  and  regarding  him  again  as 
her  natural  defender  in  the  midst  of  the  blood 
and  tieacherj^  and  iron  hearts  that  surrounded 
her,  she  received  him  with  open  arms,  kissed 
him,  and  imputed  her  ill-usage  to  his  absence, 
weeping  in  a  mixed  passion  of  joy  and  anguish. 
The  Earl  of  Moray  was,  to  all  appearance, 
equally  affected;  and  the  faithful  Melville,  who 
was  present,  relates  that  he  shed  tears.  But 
we   have   prettj^   good    evidence    to    show   that 


Moray  was  dissimulating,  as  also  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  \Aoi  for  Rizzio's  murder, 
a  fact  which  lias  been  disputed  by  historians 
anxious  to  make  the  best  of  the  godly  earl. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph,  who  wrote 
a  joint  letter  to  the  privy  council  of  England, 
giving  a  cool,  if  not  an  approving  account  of  the 
assassination,  say,  at  the  end  of  their  narrative : 
—  1st.  "  The  Earl  Morton  and  Lord  Euthven, 
finding  themselves  left  by  the  king,  for  all  his 
fair  promises,  bonds,  and  subscriptions,  and  see- 
ing the  others  fall  from  them,  saving  the  Earl  of 
Moray  and  such  as  were  of  the  last  enterprise, 
thought  best  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  so 
every  one  of  them  take  their  sevei'al  way  where 
they  think  that  they  may  be  most  at  ease  or 
surety."  2d.  "My  Lord  of  Moray,  by  a  special 
servant  sent  unto  us  (that  is,  to  Bedford  arod 
Randolph,  who  were  at  Berwick),  desii-eth  your 
honours'  (Elizabeth's  privy  council!)  favour 
and  protection  to  these  noble  men  as  his  {Mo- 
ray's) dear  friends,  and  such  as  for  his  sake  hath 
given  this  adventure."  And  in  the  postscript  to 
this  same  letter  the  noble  earl  and  the  rising 
Randolph  give,  to  their  protectors  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  a  list  of  "  the  names  of  such  as 
were  doers  and  of  counsel  in  this  last  attemptate 
committed  at  Edinburgh."  In  this  list  appear 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  chancellor;  Sir  John  Balen- 
den,  justice-clerk,  or  second  judicial  authority  of 
Scotland  ;  Lord  Euthven ;  his  son,  the  Master  of 
Euthven;  his  brother,  Alexander  Euthven;  Lord 
Lindsay;  the  Laird  of  Lochleven;  Mr.  Adam 
Erskine,'abbot  of  Cambuskenueth;  Andrew  Ker; 
Andrew  Cunningham,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn  ;  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  ;  George  Douglas, 
uncle  to  Darnley;  Ormeston,  who  afterwards  had 
a  hand  in  Darnley's  own  murder ;  Thomas  Scott, 
under-sheriff  of  Strathearn;  the  Laird  of  Car- 
michael,  and  sixteen  other  distinguished  assassins, 
including  Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  whose  name 
is  put  "  secret,"  to  show  that  he  was  not  as  yet 
susj)ected.  "All  these,"  add  Bedford  and  Ran- 
dolph, "are  men  of  good  living,  besides  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen^  They  also  mention  that  two 
lairds  and  a  provost  had  been  taken  and  impri- 
soned, and  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Darnley's 
father,  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  court.' 

During  these  transactions  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly  (son  of  the  attainted 
earl,  slain,  in  1562,  at  Corrichie)  had  done  their 
best  to  serve  the  queen.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, they  were  both  in  Holyrood  at  the  time 
of  Rizzio's  murder,  and  in  fear  of  their  own  lives, 
escaped  out  of  a  window."     They  collected  troops 


'  Tlte  whole  of  this  important  and  decisive  document  is  given 
by  Sir  Heniy  Ellis,  from  the  original  among  the  Cotton  MSS. 
in  Brit.  Miis.,  in  his  Original  Lettent,  dx.,  first  series,  vol.  ii. 

2  Letter  from  Randall,  or  Randolph,  to  the  English  pri\'y 
council.— i/a)-i.  MSS. 
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immediately ;  and  when  Mary  went  with  her 
husband  to  Dunbar  Castle,  they  waited  upon  him 
with  all  their  friends,  who  among  them  had  col- 
lected an  army  of  8000  men — a  measure  which, 
not  less  than  the  winning  over  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  had  induced  Morton  and  Euthven  to 
flee  across  the  Borders.  On  Maiy's  return  to 
Edinburgh,  all  her  adversaries  wei-e  dispersed ; 
and  the  king  most  solemnly  protested  before  the 
council,  that  he  had  never  consented  to  Signor 
David's  death;  that  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted much  against  his  will,  and  that  he  would 
in  no  manner  protect  the  murderers.  Upon  which, 
the  next  day,  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh  against  the  lords,  and  declar- 
ing the  king's  innocence.  But  these  lords  were 
safe  in  England,  where  Elizabeth,  for  her  own 
purposes,  left  them  undisturbed;  and  when  Maiy, 
in  concert  with  the  French  court,  demanded  that 
she  should  give  them  up  as  men  guilty  of  the 
woi*st  of  crimes,  she  coolly  replied  that  she  did 
not  think  it  proper  so  to  do  until  the  Scottish 
queen's  anger  against  them  should  be  somewhat 
moderated.'  Mary  prosecuted  seven  of  the  mui'- 
derers  of  Eizzio,  but  only  two  mean  men  were 
executed.  The  great  men,  as  we  have  shown, 
wei'e  kept  out  of  her  reach  by  one  who  professed 
herself  a  wonderful  venerator  of  justice ;  and 
Mary,  who  was  certainly  not  fond  of  blood,  pro- 
bably felt  that  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  ab- 
surd to  punish  their  niiseraVile  retainers  and 
instruments.  It  ha-s  also  been  surmised  that 
she  was  anxious  to  close  the  jiroceedings,  in 
order  to  screen  one  who  wa.s  still  her  husband. 
For  a  short  time — it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
the  time  was  very  short — Mary,  Darnley,  and 
Moray  seemed  to  agree  tolerably  well  —  the 
queen  dividing  her  power  between  her  husband 
and  brother.  But  Darnley  was  irretrievably 
lost  in  habits  and  in  reputation,  and,  fool  though 
he  was,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that, 
after  such  wTongs,  his  wife's  reconciliation 
could  be  sincere.  He  sought  refuge  from  his 
painful  thoughts  in  wine  and  low  company,  and, 
though  he  absented  himself,  he  was  jealous  of 
every  person  that  apju-oached  the  queen's  ear, 
ever  fancying  that  there  was  a  plot  on  foot  to 
avenge  on  him  the  Holyrood  murder.  As  early 
as  the  4th  of  April,  scarcely  a  month  after  that 
deed,  Eandolph  wrote  to  Cecil—  "The  queen  has 
now  seen  all  the  covenants  and  bonds  that  passed 
between  the  king  and  the  lords,  and  now  finds 
that  his  declaration,  before  her  and  the  council, 
of  his  iimocence  of  the  death  of  Eizzio  was  false, 
and  is  grievously  offended  that,  by  this  means, 
ho  had  seeked  to  come  by  the  crown-matrimo- 
nial.'" 

'  BurghUy  Papers;  Lansdowne  MSS.,  as  qviotwl  by  Ravuner. 
2  Letter  in  State  Pajier  Office,  as  giveu  by  Rauiner. 


On  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  Mary,  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  afterwards 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  Eng- 
land.    It  had  been  agi-eed  beforehand  that  Eliza- 
beth should  stand  godmother  to  the  infant  James, 
and  Mary  now  despatched  the  diligent  and  faith- 
ful Mehalle  to  London.     Melville  did  not  spare 
the  spur:   he   took  horse  at  noon  and  rode  to 
Berwick  that  night;  and  on  the  fourth  day  he 
reached  London,  where  his  brother  Eobert  was 
residing  as  Mary's  ambassador.     Sir  Eobert  sent 
immediately  to  advertise  Secretary  Cecil  of  the 
birth  of  the  prince,  and  Cecil  posted  forthwitli 
down  to  Greenwich,  where  he  found  his  mistress 
in  gi-eat  glee  dancing  after  supper.   [Her  suppers 
were  not  subject  to  such  interruptions  as  those 
of  her  rival.]     "But,"  says  Melville,  "so  soon  as 
the  Secretary  Cecil  whispei-ed  in  her  ear  the  news 
of  the  prince's  bu'th,  all  her  mirth  was  laid  a-side 
for  that  night.     All  present  marvelled  whence 
proceeded  such  a  change  ;  for  the  queen  did  sit 
down,  putting  her  hand  under  her  cheek,  bui*st- 
ing  out  to  some  of  her  ladies  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  was 
but  a  barren  stock."     On  the  following  morning, 
when   Mehnlle   had   his   audience,  all  this  was 
changed.    Elizabeth  met  him  in  her  best  apparel, 
sajnng  that  the  joyful  news   communicated  by 
Secretary  Cecil  had  recovered  her  out  of  a  heavy 
sickness  which  she  had  lain  under  for  fifteen  days : 
"  and  therefore,"  adds  he,  "  she  welcomed  me  with 
a  merry  volt,^  and  thanked  me  for  the  diligence  I 
had  used  in  hasting  to  give  her  that  welcome  intel- 
ligence. The  day  after  his  audience,  where  the  act- 
ing of  the  queen  was  too  transparent,  he  received 
a  royal  letter,  with  the  present  of  a  fair  chain.* 
Her  English  majesty  accepted  with  alacrity  the 
office  of  godmother;  and,  as  it  was  a  long  journey 
for  ladies,  she  appointed  two  men,  the  Earl  of 
Beilford  and  Mr.  Carey,  son  of  her  kinsman  Lord 
Hunsdon,'  with  a  goodly  retinue  of  knights  an<l 
gentlemen,  to  act  as  her  proxies.     As,  however, 
a  female  was  indispensable,  the  Countess  of  Ar- 
gyle,  one  of  the  spectators  of  Eizzio's  murder, 
was  appointed  to  represent  Elizabeth  at  the  bap- 
tismal  font.      There   were  two  godfathei-s,  the 
King  of   France  being  joined   by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  these  princes  were   represented   by 
their  respective  ambassadors.      The   ceremony 
was  performed  at  Stii-ling  by  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  according  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
ritual.     During  the  time  of  Divine  service  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  all  the  Protestant  gentle- 
men sent  down  by  Elizabeth,  stood  outside  the 
chapel,  not  daring  to  partake  in  the  idolatries 

3  "Volt,"  from  the  Italian  coUo — comitouaiice. 

*  Melville's  Memoirs. 

'  Henry  Carey,  created  Baron  Hunsrlon  in  ISIO,  was  cousin- 
german  to  Elizaljeth,  being  the  son  of  Mary,  sister  of  iVuur 
Boleyu. 
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of  the  mass.  "Maiy  was  pensive  and  melan- 
choly;" Darnley  did  not  appear  at  all,  and  his 
absence  was  much  noticed.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  stayed  away  to  save  his  pride,  for  Elizabeth 
had  strictly  charged  the  Eai-l  of  Bedford  and  the 
Englishmen  in  his  company  not  to  treat  him  as 
king;  and  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  being 
i-efused  the  royal  title  before  the  whole  court,  he 
kept  aAvay  from  the  christening. 

But,  between  the  birth  and  the  baptism  of 
James,  Darnley  had  become  more  than  ever 
estranged  from  the  queen,  while  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  had  obtained  complete  possession  of 
the  royal  favour.  It  was  against  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  however,  that  the  wrath  and  machina- 
tions of  the  weak  king-consort  were  now  di- 
rected. 

Most  of  the  contemporary  writers  assert  that 
Darnley  really  had  a  design  against  the  life  of 
tlie  queen's  half-brother,  and  Moray  was  not  a 
man  likely  to  forgive  him  this  intention.  At 
the  same  time,  the  friends  and  dependants  of 
Morton  and  Ruthven  entertained  a  deadly  hatred 
against  Darnley  for  his  behaviour  after  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio  ;  and  they  said,  among  themselves, 
that  he  deserved  to  die  the  death  of  a  coward 
and  traitor  for  sacrificing  men  whom  he  had 
induced  to  stain  their  hands  iu  blood.  In  short, 
Darnley  had  enemies  in  all  quarters,  and  friends 
iu  none;  and  it  may  have  been  fear  which 
made  him  embrace  at  one  moment  the  project 
of  travelling  on  the  Continent. 

The  birth  of  James  tended  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  increase  the  ill-humours  and  jealousies  of 
Elizabeth.  It  revived  the  spirit  of  Mary's  parti- 
zans  iu  England,  who  were  mostly,  but  not  all, 
Catholics.  These  men,  seeing  the  English  queen 
still  unmarried,  and  likely  for  ever  to  remain  so, 
began  to  calculate  as  a  certainty  on  the  succes- 
sion falling,  if  not  to  Mary,  to  her  son ;  for  at 
this  time  the  line  of  Suffolk  had  almost  dropped 
out  of  notice.  It  appears  to  have  been  this  Eng- 
lish party  that  got  up  an  alarm  as  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  succession  ;  but  as  the  danger 
in  case  of  Elizabeth's  death,  was  so  great  and  so 
obvious,  all  parties  soon  joined  in  pressing  for 
some  settlement,  either  by  Elizabeth's  marriage 
or  otherwise.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  Mary 
to  be  indiiferent  to  this  question,  and  in  an  un- 
lucky hour  she  again  pressed  her  rival  to  name 
her  successor,  and  obtain  from  the  parliiiment  a 
recognition  of  her  own  rights.  In  fact,  during 
some  stormy  debates  in  both  houses,'  Mary  was 


'  Cecil  notices  "certain  lewd  bilLs  thrown  abroad  against  the 
queen's  majesty,  for  not  assenting  to  have  the  matter  of  suc- 
cession proved  in  parliament ;  and  bills  also  to  charge  Sir  W. 
Cecil  with  the  occasion  thereof."  See  Cecil's  curious  Journal, 
extentling  from  November,  1542,  to  Januai-y,  1597,  as  published 
by  Murden,  at  the  end  of  his  collection  of  the  Burghley  State 
PajHTS.     This  joiu-nal  contains  an  aut)ieutic  summary  of  the 


mentioned  as  being  the  first  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession after  Elizabeth.  But  this  extraordinary 
woman  stopped  further  proceedings,  by  declaring 
that  she  intended  to  marry,  and  to  have,  by  Gotl's 
grace,  an  heir  of  her  own  body.  These  debates 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  and  both  lords  and  com- 
mons showed  a  determined  spirit  to  which  they 
had  long  been  strangers — the  commons  even  pro- 
posing that  the  question  of  sup2:)lies  and  that  of 
the  succession  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Then 
our  old  friend,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  with  a  serious 
face  told  the  commons  that  he  had  heard  the 
queen's  majesty  declare,  in  solemn  manner,  that 
she  would  take  a  husband  for  the  good  of  her 
people.  As  the  house  was  in  all  probability  not 
quite  convinced  hy  Sir  Ralph,  Elizabeth  ordered 
Secretary  Cecil,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Sir  Ambrose 
Carr,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of  her  household, 
to  make  the  same  declaration.  The  commons, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  still  unconvinced ; 
they  joined  the  question  of  the  marriage  with  the 
question  of  settlement,  and  were  proceeding  with 
earnestness  when  Elizabeth  commanded  them  not 
to  proceed  further  in  that  matter.  This  impera- 
tive order  gave  great  discontent;  but  the  com- 
mons had  not  as  yet  settled  what  were  their 
privileges ;  and  Paul  Wentworth,  the  member 
that  showed  more  spirit,  ventured  only  io  doubt 
whether  sucli  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  were  not  an  infringement  of  the  liberties 
and  pi-ivileges  of  the  house.  Cecil  endeavoured 
to  restore  good  humour  and  a  confidence  which 
he  scarcely  felt  himself,  by  assuring  them  that 
Elizabeth  pledged  to  the  house  the  word  of  a 
queen  that  she  would  marry;  after  which  he 
made  some  statements  which  confirm,  what  ought 
never  have  been  doubted  by  histoi'ians,  that 
Elizabeth  had  been  a  most  troublesome  jirisoner 
in  the  days  of  her  sister  Mary.  S])eaking  in  the 
name  of  her  majesty,  Cecil  told  the  house,  that 
the  naming  of  a  successor  must  be  attended  with 
great  danger  to  her  own  person;  that  slie  had 
herself  experienced,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister, 
how  much  court  was  usually  paid  to  the  next 
heir,  and  what  dangerous  sacrifices  men  would 
make  of  their  present  duty  to  their  future  pro- 
spects ;  and  that,  therefore,  she  had  delayed  the 
naming  of  any  successor.  But  still  the  commons 
were  restive — some  of  them  even  declaring  that 
the  queen  was  bound  iu  duty  to  secure  them 
against  the  chances  of  a  civil  war  and  a  disputed 
succession  ;  that,  by  jiersisting  in  her  j^i'esent 
conduct,  she  would  show  herself  the  stepmother, 
not  the  natural  parent  of  her  people,  and  would 
seem  to  desire  that  Engfland  should  subsist  no 


great  events  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  the  entries  are,  mil'or- 
tunately,  very  succinct — mere  memoranda. 
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longer  than  she  should  have  the  glory  and  sa- 
tisfaction of  governing  it.  Never  had  the  com- 
mons been  so  bold.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  into 
civility :  she  called  up  the  speaker  to  court,  as- 
sured him  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  intention  of 
marrying,  but  repeated  her  prohibition  as  to  the 
debates  still  going  on.  The  members,  however, 
showed  a  determination  not  to  obey  this  com- 
mand; upon  which  she  was  gi\iciously  pleased 
to  revoke  it,  and  to  allow  the  house  the  liberty 
of  debate.  The  latter  wise  measure  cooled  their 
heat,  and  they  voted  the  supplies  without  hamp- 
ering them  with  conditions.  Soon  after  this,  the 
queen  dissolved  the  parliament;  but  it  was  not 
consistent  with  her  temper  and  her  notions  of 
prerogative  to  permit  them  to  depart  without  a 
lesson.  As  it  was  Elizabeth's  policy  never  to  do 
anything  unpopular  with  one  hand  witliout  per- 
forming some  popular  act  with  the  other,  she 
remitted  payment  of  part  of  the  supplies  voted 
to  her,  making  that  memoi'able  and  captivating 
speech — that  money  in  the  piu'ses  of  her  subjects 
was  as  good  to  her  as  in  her  own  exchequer." 

On  the  9th  of  November,  while  the  debates 
were  at  the  warmest  in  the  English  parliament, 
Maiy  addressed  a  letter  to  Elizabeth's  privy 
council,  calling  to  mind  that  her  hereditary  right, 
as  had  lately  been  mentioned  in  parliament,  was 
indisputable.  "And,  albeit,"  continues  ^lary, 
"we  be  not  of  mind  to  press  our  good  sister  fur- 
ther than  shall  come  of  her  own  good  ]deasure, 
to  put  the  matter  in  question,  yet  likewise  we 
will  he  judged  by  the  laws  of  England.  We  do 
affectuo\isly  require  you  to  have  respect  to  justice 
with  iudilierency,  whenever  it  shall  please  the 
([ueen  to  put  it  in  deliberation."-  As  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  was  actually  engaged  on  the 
matter,  and  seemed  determined  to  press  Eliza- 
beth to  a  decision,  nothing  could  well  be  more 
a  matter  of  course  than  Mary's  mentioning  her 
own  claims  at  such  a  moment.  But  the  measure 
evidently  chagi'ined  her  rival,  who  was  further 
irritated  by  a  request  urged  by  Melville— "to 
cause  certain  pei'sons,  now  living,  to  be  examined 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the  last  tes- 
tament of  King  Henry."^  The  will  of  Henry 
Vlir.,  which  barred  in  the  most  irregular  man- 
ner the  Scottish  line,  was  indeed  the  only  obstacle 
to  Mary's  hei'editary  claim,  and  this  will  was 
suspectetl  to  have  been  a  forgery.  Elizabeth, 
who  was  resolved  to  do  no  such  thing,  instructed 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  tell  Mary  that  she  meant 
to  examine  her  father's  will  as  soon  as  she  should 
find  it  convenient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  to  request  the  Scottish  queen  fully  to  confirm 

^Camden;  D'Eira.  Cecil  says  hriedy  in  his  journal,  "In 
this  parliament  time  the  queen's  majesty  (lid  remit  a  y>ait  of 
the  otfer  of  a  siihsitly  by  the  commons,  who  offered  largely  to 
the  end  to  liave  liad  the  succession  stablished." 

■'  llu.-l.  MS  4(jlj.  a-o  q\ioted  Uy  Raumer.  '  Ibid. 


the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  deferred, 
as  she  said,  "upon  account  of  some  words  therein 
prejudicial  to  the  queen's  right  and  title  before 
all  others,  after  us."  But  a  compliance  with  this 
would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  renunciation 
on  Mary's  part  of  all  rights  to  the  English  suc- 
cession (fur  so  much  was  implied  in  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh),  only  softened  bj^  a  promise  from 
one  whose  merit  in  promise-keeping  had  not  been 
very  conspicuous.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been 
better  for  Mary  had  she  gratified  her  imperious 
rival  in  this  particular;  but  her  refusal  was 
neither  unjust  nor  unreasonable,  but  perfectly 
consistent  with  an  honest  diplomacy.  Elizabeth, 
however,  was  furious.  We  have  not  evidence  to 
prove  the  full  extent  to  which  her  conscience  per- 
mitted her  to  go,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  threw 
more  activity  into  intrigues  and  proceedings 
which  had  never  been  interrupted,  and  sought 
to  preserve  tranquillity  at  home,  and  to  avoid 
naming  an  odious  successor,  by  stirring  up  fresh 
troubles  in  Scotland.  Her  agents  at  Edinburgh 
had  continual  conferences  with  Moray:  the  lorils 
who  had  murdered  Rizzio  were  taken  under 
her  special  and  avowed  protection :  and  when 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  attended  at  the  christening 
of  James,  he  was  instructed  by  his  sovereign  ami 
Secretary  Cecil  to  take  advantage  of  that  happy 
moment  to  plead  to  Queen  Maiy  in  their  favour. 
Mary,  as  we  have  seen,  w;is  not  happy  or  cheer- 
ful at  that  moment ;'  yet,  at  the  petition  of  Bed- 
ford, she  granted  the  murderers  a  free  pardon  ; 
and  within  a  few  days  the  Lords  Morton,  Ruth- 
ven,  and  Lindsjiy,  with  seventy-five  other  coiispi- 
ratoi-s,  chiefly  the  followers  of  Morton,  returned 
into  Scotland,  where,  within  six  months,  they 
disgraced  and  dethroned  their  forgiving  sove- 
reign. Darnley,  who  w.as  in  Stirling  Csxstle, 
quitted  that  place  for  Ghisgow  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  queen  had  caused  the  priv}'  seal 
to  be  put  to  the  pardon  of  Morton,  a  man  whom 
he  had  good  re;ison  to  dread.  According  to  John 
Knox,  Darnley  left  the  queen  abruptly,  "  without 
good  night."  Bothwell,  on  the  contrary,  testified 
great  joy  at  the  recal  of  the  exiles,  and  even 
went  to  meet  Morton,  with  whom  he  had  a  long 
conference  at  Whittinghain,  on  the  Scottish  bor- 
ders ;  where,  according  to  Morton's  confession, 
when  his  own  hour  came,  he  was  admittetl  into 
the  secrets  of  a  conspii-acy  for  murdering  Darn- 
ley.*   At  the  same  time  tlie  Earl  of  Moray,  who 


■•  According  to  the  French  ambassador,  she  behaved  admirably 
well  at  the  baptism  and  at  the  entertainment  given  to  all  that 
goodly  compaa;;,  but  yet  could  not  conce;il  her  unhai)piue*s.  Ho 
says — "She  sent  for  me  yesterday,  the  2Jd  of  Decemljer  Jliv  day* 
after  the  ceitmony],  and  I  found  her  laid  on  the  l>ed,  weeping 
sore.  ...  1  am  much  grieved  for  the  many  troubles  and  vexa- 
tious she  meets  with." — Letter  of  Lo  Croc,  quoteil  by  Keith. 

*  Tills  is  what  Melville  calls  a  qukt  fritndiliip.  "  The  F-irl  "f 
Bothwell,"  ho  says,  "picked  m;.  i  .|:ii.t  fr:Piid-l.ip  with  the  luirl 
Morton.  ' 
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liad  jjleaded  for  the  exiles  in  England,  conducted 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  his  house  in  Fife,  and 
there  treated  him  "  with  much  honour,  great 
cheer,  and  courteous  entertainment,"  things  which 
we  are  entitled  to  surmise,  were  but  a  cover  to 
)nore  serious  transactions. 

It  should  appear  that  Both  well,  whose  audacity 
\vas  equal  to  anything,  conceived  the  notion  of 
marrying  the  queen,  building  confidently  on  her 
affection  for  his  person.  Yet  this  scheme  must 
have  been  recent  and  sudden,  as  also  the  love  of 
the  queen,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded.  Bothwell,  not  six  months  before,  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Iluntly,  and, 
though  he  got  rid  of  this  incumbrance,  he  would 
scarcely  have  taken  a  wife  if  he  had  then  contem- 
])lated  a  union  with  the  queen.  Mary,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  given  no  very  striking 
proof  of  an  ardent  and  headlong  passion.  Some 
little  circumstances  usually  cited  against  her  ad- 
mit of  a  very  different  explanation  from  the  one 
generally  given.  V/e  must  here  descend  to  min- 
iitia;  otherwise  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history. 
On  the  27th  July,  Mary  set  sail  in  a  vessel,  man- 
ned by  Bothwell,  for  Alloa,  about  thirty  miles 
up  the  Forth.  This  was  called  by  her  enemies 
a  going  away  with  the  pirates  and  with  Both- 
well;  but  that  earl,  as  lord  high-admiral,  was  the 
proper  person  to  attend  to  such  a  voyage,  and  the 
pirates  were  Scottish  sailors  under  his  command. 
The  queen,  who  was  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  child-bearing,  was  too  weak  to  travel  on  horse- 
back, and  it  appears  that  she  had  no  wheel-car- 
riage. But  even  if  there  had  been  a  eai-riage 
and  good  roads  (which  were  altogether  wanting), 
a  voyage  by  sea  was  jireferable  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  queen  was  going  to  visit  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  a  most  honourable  and  devout  man, 
according  to  the  showing  even'of  his  enemies;  and 
tliat  nobleman,  together  with  Moray  and  most 
of  her  officers  of  state,  besides  Bothwell,  accom- 
liauied  her.  Darnley,  it  is  true,  chose  to  go  by 
laud;  but  Darnley,  besides  being  in  diffei-ent  case 
from  his  convalescent  wife,  was  at  open  enmity 
with  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  was  besides,  way- 
ward and  capricious,  like  a  spoiled  boy.  On  the 
29th  of  July  the  queen  returned  to  Edinburgh 
to  meet  the  French  ambassador,  who  had  arrived 
to  congratulate  her  upon  her  safe  delivery  ;  and, 
un  the  1st  of  August,  she  ascended  the  Forth 
again  to  Alloa,  when  her  husband  joined  her 
and  remained  two  nights  with  her.  During 
this  time  Secretary  Maitland,  who  had  absconded 
after  Rizzio's  assassination,  in  the  arranging  of 
which  he  had  played  a  foremost  part,  was  par- 
doned in  spite  of  Bothwell.  On  the  4th  of 
August  Mary  again  descended  the  Forth,  and 
took  up  her  abode  at  Holyrood,  to  all  aj)pearance 
much  improved  in  health  by  her  stav  at  Alloa 
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and  her  short  sea  voyages.  For  two  days  after 
her  return  she  antl  her  husband  agreed  well 
together,  and  when  dissensions  broke  out  the 
name  of  Bothwell  was  not  mentioned ;  but  it 
was  said  tluit  Darnley  was  otfendeil  with  the 
queen  for  keeping  so  much  company  with  Moray, 
her  half-brother,  and  then  her  jjrinie  minister; 
and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Daridey  is  ac- 
cused of  threatening  to  make  aAvay  with  Moray. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  broils,  Mary  a,ud 
her  husband,  attended  by  ITuntly,  Moray,  and 
other  nobles,  hunted  together  m  Peeblesshire  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  returned  in  company  to 
Edinburgh  on  the  20tli  of  August.  On  the  22d 
of  the  same  month  Maiy  and  Darnley  went  to 
Stirling,  carrying  with  them  Prince  James. 
Leaving  their  infant  in  Stirling  Castle,  they 
went  together  to  hunt  for  a  few  days  in  Glenart- 
ney,  in  Perthshire.  On  the  31st  of  August  they 
returned  to  Stirling,  where  they  remained  toge- 
ther, with  tlieir  child,  nearly  a  fortnight.  On 
the  12tli  of  September  Maiy  went  to  Edinburgh 
to  attend  public  business,  and  Darnley  refused 
to  accompany  her.  On  the  21st  of  the  same 
month  the  queen  returned  to  her  husband.  Two 
days  after  she  repaired  alone  to  Edinburgh,  hav- 
ing in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  her  Avayward 
husband  go  with  her.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that 
Darnley  spoke  of  going  abroad :  his  own  father, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  informed  the  queen  of  this 
strange  design.  Mary  instantly  laid  Lennox's 
letter  before  her  ])rivy  council,  and,  on  that  same 
night  at  ten  o'clocl^,  Darnley  arrived  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  he  would  not  enter  Holyroodhouse 
unless  three  of  the  chief  nobles  who  were  theie 
should  be  dismissed.  These  were,  according  to 
one  account,  the  Earls  of  Moray,  Argyle,  and 
Rothes;  according  to  another,  Moray,  Rothes, 
and  Secretary  Maitland.  In  no  contemporary 
account  is  there  mention  made  of  Bothwell,  and, 
in  addition  to  his  old  grounds  of  jealousy  and 
enmity  against  Moray,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Darnley  was  at  this  moment  enraged  because  he 
could  not  obtain  sach  things  as  he  sought — to 
wit,  the  dismissals  of  Secretary  Maitland,  the 
justice  clerk,  and  the  clerk  of  registry.  On 
the  morrow,  when  Darnley  came  to  his  senses, 
the  queen,  in  jn-esence  of  the  privy  council  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
conjured  him  to  say  whether  she  had  ever  given 
him  offence,  and  to  state  the  true  cause  of  his 
discontent.  He  declared  that  the  queen  had 
never  given  him  any  cause  of  complaint,  and 
that  he  had  no  real  intention  of  quitting  the 
kingdom ;  and  yet,  when  he  returned  froiu  the 
council, he  said  to  the  queen,  "Adieu, madam, you 
shall  not  see  my  face  for  a  long  space."  He 
went  to  Glasgow  to  his  father  and  hired  a  vessel, 
and  kept  it  in  readiness  as  if  he  really  meant  to 
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abscond.  Heuce  also  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  stating  grievanee.s  which  he  would  not 
mention  before;  and  yet  in  these  grievances  there 
ig  no  mention  of  Bothwell,  or  hint  of  any  jea- 
lousy on  his  account.  Darnley  complained,  first, 
that  the  queen  did  not  trust  him  with  so  much 
authority,  nor  was  at  such  pains  to  advance  him. 
and  to  make  him  be  honoured  by  the  nation,  as 
formerly;  secondly,  that  nobody  attended  him. 
and  the  nobility  avoided  his  company.  To  these 
avowed  grievances  Mary  replied  that  she  had 
conferred  so  much  honoiir  on  him  as  had  ren- 
dered herself  very  nneasy ;  and  that  he  had 
abused  her  favours  by  patronizing  a  conspi- 
racy against  her;  Vjut,  notwithstanding  this,  she 
had  continued  to  show  him  such  respect  that, 
though  those  who  entered  her  chamVjer  with  him 
and  murdered  her  faithful  servant,  had  named 
him  as  their  chief,  yet  she  had  never  accused 
him  thereof,  but  excused  him,  as  if  she  had  not 
believed  the  fact.  (This  passage  proves,  what 
has  scarcely  ever  been  doubted,  that  Mary  was 
not  deceived  by  Darnley's  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, and  that  his  share  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio 
was  a  crime  she  could  never  forget  or  really  for- 
give, however  much  she  may  have  been  di.s- 
posed,  for  the  sake  of  a]ipearances,  to  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  her  husband.)  Thirdly,  that 
as  to  his  not  being  attended,  the  fault  was  his 
own,  as  .she  had  always  oflPered  him  her  own  ser- 
vants, and  could  not  compel  the  nobles  to  wait 
upon  him  since  it  was  his  own  deportment  and 
want  of  courtesy  which  drove  thera  from  him 
This  reply  was  drawn  up  by  the  privy  council  ; 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Queen-mother  of 
France,  declaring  that  Darnley  had  no  ground  of 
complaint,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  reason 
to  look  upon  himself  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
].rinces  of  Christendom— if  he  had  only  known 
his  own  happiness  and  made  a  proper  use  of  his 
good  fortune — was  signed  by  Huntly,  Argyle, 
Moray,  Athole,  Caithness,  Rothes,  Secretary 
Maitland,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
Bishops  of  Galloway,  Ross,  Orkney,  and  Duukeld. 
And  Tie  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  wrote  at 
this  very  moment:— "Tt  i.s  in  vain  to  imagine 
that  Darnley  shall  be  able  to  raise  any  disturb- 
ance, for  there  is  not  one  person  in  this  kingdom 
tliat  regards  him  any  further  than  as  agi-eeable 
to  the  queen  ;  and  I  never  saw  her  majesty  so 
much  beloved,  esteemed,  and  honoured,  or  so 
great  hai-mony  amongst  all  her  subjects  as  at 
]iresent,  by  her  own  conduct"'  During  part  of 
these  transactions  Bothwell  was  not  at  court,  and 
Darnley's  petulance  was  not  directed  iigainst  him, 
but  against  Moray  and  Maitland.  two  men  who 
were  seldom  insulted  with  impunity,  or  disap- 
j)ointed  in  carrying  any  scheme  they  proposed — 


men  of  consummate  craft,  who  could  always  turn 
the  fiercer  villainies  of  others  to  their  own  pur- 
pose. Tn  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  October, 
Bothwell,  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  warden 
of  the  marches,  left  Edinburgh  for  the  Borders, 
which  were,  as  usual,  in  a  distui'bed  state.  On 
the  8th  of  tlie  same  month  Mary,  according  to  a 
purpose  declared  many  weeks  before,  went  to 
Jedburgh  to  hold  Justice  Ayres,  or  to  superin- 
tend the  proceedings  of  the  circuit  courts,  a  com- 
mon practice,  at  the  regular  seasons,  with  Scot- 
tish sovereigns.  On  the  same  day  that  Mary  set 
out  for  the  Borders,  Bothwell  was  wounded  at 
Hermitage  Castle  by  an  outlaw  of  those  parts 
named  Eliott  of  Park,  whom  he  had  attempted  to 
make  prisoner  with  his  own  hand.  The  news  of 
this  affray  reached  Mary  at  Jedburgh,  where  she 
was  attended  by  most  of  her  officei-s  of  .state. 
Tt  has  been  stated  by  an  elegant,  but  not  very 
correct  historian,  that  she  instantly  flew  on  the 
wings  of  love  to  Bothwell;'  but  it  is  proved  by 
the  most  authentic  documents  that  she  did  not 
quit  her  duties  and  engagements  at  Jedburgh 
until  eight  days  had  elapsed.  This  materially 
changes  the  aspect  of  the  story.  "  A  journey 
undertaken,"  says  "Walter  S.'ott,  "  after  such  an 
interval,  has  not  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
formed at  the  impulse  of  passion,  but  seems  rather 
to  have  flowed  from  some  political  motive ;  and 
the  queen's  readiness  to  take  arms  in  pei-son, 
both  previously  to  the  battle  of  Corrichie  ami 
at  the  Round-about  Raid,  may  account  for  her 
dauntlessly  approaching  a  distui-bed  district  in 
her  dominions  without  sujjposing  her  to  be  act- 
ing upon  the  impulse  of  a  guilty  p;ission,  or  even 
an  inordinate  favour  for  her  wounded  officer."' 
On  the  16th  of  October  Mary  rode  on  horseback 
from  Jedburgh  to  Hermitage  Castle,  to  visit 
the  wounded  B  )thweU.  The  distance  between 
the  two  places  was  about  twenty  English  miles  ; 
but  she  rode  back  to  Jedburgh  on  tlie  same  day, 
not  stopping  to  sleep  at  Hermitage,  which  was 
her  castle  and  not  Bothwell's.  Historians  in 
general  are  not  good  horsemen:  they  have  con- 
sidered this  journey  as  something  much  more  re- 
markable than  it  really  was  in  a  spirited,  active 
woman  of  four-and-twenty,  who  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent horsewoman,  and  they  have  fancied  that 
no  motive  short  of  an  amorous  one  could  possibly 
make  the  queen  ride  forty  statute  miles  in  one 
dayl  But  Mary  was  likely  to  ride  forty  miles 
in  a  long  autumn  day  for  mere  pastime,  and  in 
the  present  case  there  was  a  sufliciently  strong 
motive  in  her  desire  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
an  outrage  committed  on  one  who,  by  right  of 
oftice,  represented  her  royal  authority,  and  who, 
in  her  eyes,  even  without  love,  may  liave  ap- 
I  peared  as  an  active  and  deserving  lieutenant. 
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But,  a^ain,  if  the  journey  had  been  so  terx'ible 
and  Mai-y  so  lost  to  shame  as  they  represented, 
she  wouUi  scarcely  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
riding  back  to  Jedburgh  before  night  set  in.  In 
the  enfeebled  state  of  her  health  the  long  ride 
did,  however,  prove  somewhat  serious,  for,  on 
the  following  day,  the  17th  of  October,  the  queen 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  uneasiness  of  mind,  caused 
partly  by  her  husband,  and  her  apprehension 
of  some  fresh  conspiracy,  or  of  some  murder 
like  that  of  Eizzio,  brought  her  almost  to  the 
point  of  death,  and  kept  her  during  ten  whole 
days  in  a  very  doubtful  state.  Intelligence  of 
the  queen's  illness  was  sent  immediately  to 
Darnley,  who  was  thm  no 
farther  off  than  Glasgow, 
and  who  showed  great  in- 
difference on  the  receipt  of 
it.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor and  the  Bishop  of  Ross 
both  wrote  to  Paris,  relat-  — 

ing  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  queen,  and  complain- 
ing of  her  husband's  ne- 
glect. Darnley  at  last  took 
the  road  to  Jedburgh,  but 
he  did  not  arrive  there 
till  the  28th  of  October. 
The  queen,  now  conva- 
lescent, received  him  but 
coolly,  and  the  very  next 
day  he  left  her  again.  It 
should  appear,  however, 
that  Darnley  stood  in  dread 
of  Moray  and  Maitland, 
who  were  almost  constant- 
ly with  his  wife,  and  whi> 

had  taken  measures  during  her  illness  to  ex- 
clude him  and  his  father  from  all  share  in  the 
government  in  case  the  disease  should  prove  mor- 
tal.' On  the  9th  of  November  Mary,  having 
finished  the  business  of  the  Ayres,  left  Jedburgh 
for  Kelso,  where  she  held  a  council  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  "  She  then  returned  by  the  Merse, 
and  being  desirous  to  see  Berwick  ;ifar  off,  she 
ascended  Halidon  Hill,  being  well  escorted  by 
troops  of  Borderers  on  horseback.  The  English 
garrison  of  Berwick  honoured  her  with  many 
shots  of  artillery;  and  Sir  John  Forster,  one  of  the 
wardens  of  the  English  border,  came  with  other 
officers  out  of  Berwick,  and  conferred  with  her 
majesty  as  to  the  kee])ing  of  good  order  in  those 


wild  districts."  Melville,  who  was  of  the  party, 
adds,  "  The  king  followed  her  about  where  she 
rode,  getting  no  good  countenance,  and  therefore 
he  passed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  fell  sick  for  dis- 
pleasure, as  was  alleged,  not  without  some  bruit 
of  an  ill  drink  liy  some  of  his  servants."^  But, 
according  to  all  other  accounts,  Darnley  had 
gone  straight  to  Glasgow  after  his  short  visit  to 
the  queen  at  Jedburgh.  On  the  19th  of  No- 
vember Mary  proceeded  to  Tantallon  Castle,  and 
thence,  on  the  following  day,  to  Craigmillar. 
Here,  according  to  Le  Croc,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, she  was  sick  and  melancholy,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  physician.  About  a  week  after  her 
arrival  at  Craiguullar,  Darnley,  whose  conduct- 


'  Melville  says,  "tliat  during  the  stay  of  the  court  at  Jed- 
burgh, there  was  anotlier  dark  plot  on  foot,  and  that  the  Earls 
of  Bothwell  and  Huntly  enterprised  the  slaughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  but  the  Ijord  Hume  oanie  there  with  forces  and  pre- 
vented that  enterprise."  Keith,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it 
rather  piol)at)le  that  there  wa.-i  a  purpose  entertained  to  murder 
Bofhwell ! 


CR.^liiMlLLAii  C.\sTLE. — From  a  view  by  liearm 


can  be  reduced  to  no  rational  rule,  came  to  visit 
her,  and  I'emained  a  week !  The  queen  was  at- 
tended by  nearly  her  whole  court.  Moray  was 
there,  and  so  also  were  Argyle,  Huntly,  Both- 
well,  and  Maitland.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember Maitland  and  Moi'ay,  after  conferring 
with  Argyle,  Huntly,  and  Bothwell,  resolved 
that  the  queen  should  be  divorced  from  her  un- 
suitable husband.  It  appears  that  all  these  lords 
were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  this  plan,  but  that 
Moray  kept  in  the  back  ground,  leaving  the 
principal  management  of  the  affair  to  the  adroit 
and  eloquent  ]\Iaitland,  who  bore  a  personal  and 
bitter  hatred  to  Darnley.  But  when  the  plan 
was  laid  before  the  queen,  she  rejected  it  without 
hesitation,  saying  that  such  a  measure  could  not 
be  adopted  without  throwing  discredit  on  her 
own  character  and  doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of 
her  child;  nor  could  the  eloquence  of  Maitland 
and  the  earnestness  of  Bothwell  overcome  thi.-. 
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repugnance  :i  striking  proof  that  up  to  this 
time  at  least,  she  was  chary  of  her  reputation, 
and  anxious  to  jn-eserve  it  even  at  the  cost  of 
great  suffering. 

A  few  (lays  after  this  debate,  the  queen  was 
at  Stirling  for  the  baptism  of  her  cliild.     There, 
as  we  have  related,  she  pardoned  the  dark-souled 
Morton  and  his  confederates  ;  and  then  it  was 
that   Bothwell,    Maitland,    and   Morton  met  at 
Whittingham,  where  it  is  supposed,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  proved,  that  they  concerted  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  who,  after  the  cei-emonies  at  Stirling, 
in  which  he  did  not  partake,  had  again  retired, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  Glasgow.     This  doomed  man 
could  know  nothing  of  the  secret  meeting  l)etween  | 
Bothwell,  Maitland,  and   Morton  ;    l>ut   he  well 
knew  that  the  returned  exiles  were  athirst  for 
vengeance  against  him.     lie   reached  Gla.sgow; 
but  a  frightful  disease — the  small-pox  —was  there 
before  him,  and  he  caught  the  infection  imme- 
diately.     When    iuformeil   of   his   malady,  the 
queen  sent  him  her  own  phj'sician.'     When  her 
own  life  was  in  danger  at  Jedburgh  Darnley 
had  shown   no  solicitude.      She  did   not  go  to 
(ilasfTOW  herself,  but  the  historians  who  censure  i 
her  on  this  account  seem  to  forget  that  she  had 
an  infant  to  attend  to,  and  that  the  disea.se  was 
in   the   highest   degree   contagious.     The   queen 
set  out  from  Stirling  with  the  young  prince  fur  ■ 
Edinburgh,  where  she  ari-ivod   on  the    14th  of 
January,  15G7.     Tlie  capital  rung  witli  ditFerent 
rumours,  some  of  which  reached  her  ears,  and 
gave  her  great  imeasiuess.     It  was  .said,  for  ex-  | 
ample,  that  Darnley  intended  to  crown  his  infant  i 
son,  and  to  take   the   government   on    himself.  I 
But  by  another  report,  which  seems  to  have  been  ] 
equally  ])revalent,  Darnley  was  to  be  jnit  in  ward, 
as  he  could  not  bear  some  of  the  nobles  who  at- 
tended the  coin-t,  .so  that  he  or  they  must  leave 
it.     Other  re])orts,  however,  had  spread  on  the 
Continent,  and   Mary's  amba.ssador  at  Paris  in- 
formed her  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  had 
ilesired   him   to   warn  her  of    some  secret  plot 
which  was  ready  to  be  made  at  Edinburgh,  and 
conjui'ed  her  to  double  her  guards!.     Yet,  after 
writing  to  her  ambassador  in  France,  that  she 
knew  from  good  authority,   that  the  king,  his 
father  and  adherents,  wei'e  talking  and  thinking 
of  doing  her  some  injury,  only  that  their  power 
was  not  equal  to  their  will,  Mary  consented  to  a 


'  Buchanan,  Knox,  and  otlier  writere  of  that  ride,  assert  that 
narnley  w,is  poisoned  by  his  wife's  ordera,  and  that  slie  wouM 
not  suffer  a  physician  to  come  to  }iini.  Tliis  .Ts.'icrtion  is  com 
jiliitoly  overset,  and  th.it,  too,  1)y  the  testimony  of  one  who  w.-vs 
■ilw.iys  inclined  to  take  tlie  very  worst  view  of  Man's  conduct. 
Tlio  Earl  of  Bedf  >rd,  who  w.is  ahiiost  on  the  spot,  wrote  to  Cecil 
on  the  f'th  of  .lanuirj- : — "The  king  is  now  .it  lilasgow  with  his 
father,  ai\d  there  lieth  full  of  the  small  iH>ke»,  to  whom  the 
ijueeu  hath  sent  lier  physician." — Original  Letter  in  State  Pap'^r 
Urtice,  i|Hoted  by  Keith  and  Chalniei-n. 


fresh  reconciliation,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  her  physician,   who  had  at- 
tended Darnley,  and  seen  him  out  of  danger ; 
and  then  set  out  for  Glasgow,  where  she  arrivetl 
on  the  25th  of  .January.     Her  interview  with  her 
husband  is  described  as  liaving  been  friendly,  if 
not  affectionate,  and,  as  he  was  convalescent,  he 
agi*eed  to  accomjiany  her  back  to  Eilinbnrgh  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.     On  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary they  left  Glasgow  together,  Mary  travel- 
ling, as  usual,  on  horseback;  Darnley,  on  account 
of  his  weaknes-s,  being  carried  in  a  kind  of  litter. 
They  rested  for  nearly  two  days  at  Linlithgow 
— the  pleasantest  palace  in  Scotland — and  they 
reached  the  capital  on  the  last  day  of  January. 
The  king's  infectious  illness  was  assigned  as  an 
imperative  reason  for  lodging  him  out  of  the  close 
and  crowded  palace  of  Holyrood,  where  his  wife 
and  his  child  resided.     A  lonely  house  called  the 
Kirk-a- Field,  situateil  near  where  the  College  of 
Edinburgh  now  stands,  but  which  was  then  in  tin- 
suburbs  of  the  town,  had  been  chosen  for  him  by 
the  queen's  ])hysician,  who  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ferred it  on  account  of  its  open  airy  situation,  and 
to  have  fitted  it  up  for  the  king's  reception.    This 
liouse  belonged  to  one  R'lbert  Balfour,  the  provost 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary.     Here  the 
queen  visited  him  daily,  and  several  times  slept  in 
a  chamber  under  that  of  the  king.     "  But  many,' 
savs  Melville,  "suspected  that  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  had  some  enterprise  against  him  (^Darnlej')." 
Upon  the  fatal  day,  Moray,  who,  be  it  observed, 
invariably  managed  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
anything  doubtful  and  dangerous  was  to  be  done, 
absented  himself  from  the  court  under  pretence 
tliat  his  wife  had  fallen  sitk  in  the  country.     This 
opportune  absence  is  certain,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  more  questionable  authority—  the  zealous 
advocates  of  the  queen     Moray,  upon  his  jour- 
nev,  speaking  of  Darnley "s  behaviour,  told  a  per- 
son in  whom  he  reposed  his  chief  confidence,  that 
the  king    would  not  live  to  see  another  day.- 
This  same  evening  the  queen,  with  several  of  the 
noblp.spent  with  her  husband,  whom  she  only  left 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  an  entertainment   in  Holyrooilhouse,    which 
was  given  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Sebas- 
tian Auvergnac,  one  of  her  servants.  About  three 
hours  after  her  de]>arture,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  lOth  February,  the  ancient  palaci- 
and  the  city  wei-e  shaken  by  a  violent  explosion  ; 
and  when  people  went  forth  to  see,  they  found 
the  house  of  Kirk-a-Field  utterly  destroyed,  ami 
the  bodies  of  Darnley  and  his  valet  lying  in  the 
garden  with(iu;   any  marks  of  violence  on  theii' 
I  persons.     The  body  of  Darnley  was  carried  to  .-i 
I  house  close  at  hand,  was  laid  within  a  chamber, 
!  and  kept  by  one  Sandy  (or  Alexaader)  Drureni ; 

,  •  Bishop  Lesley's  T>ff'-nrt  ofthr  Qnffn  n/  Scott. 
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but,  adds  Melville,  "  I  could  not  get  the  sight  of 
him."  Wlien  Melville  went  to  the  palace  he  found 
hei'  majesty  kept  her  chamber.  He  says,  "  I 
came   to   the   chamber-door  the   next  morning 


Ancient  HorsES,  near  the  Kirk-a-Field. — From  a  map  dated  15 


after  the  murder.  The  Earl  Bothwell  said  that 
her  majesty  was  sorrowful  and  quiet ;  for  he 
came  forth  and  told  me  he  saw  the  strangest 
accident  that  ever  chanced — to  wit,  the  thunder 
came  out  of  the  luft  (sky)  and  had  biu-nt  the 
king's  house,  and  himself  found  lying  dead  a  little 
distance  from  the  house  under  a  tree,  and  willed 
me  to  go  uji  and  see  him,  how  that  there  was  not 
a  hurt  nor  a  mark  in  all  his  body."  ' 

Never  was  an  atrocious  murder  more  clumsily 
executed.  The  elements  had  been  quiet  that 
night,  and  even  an  ignorant  eye  could  detect  the 
eflfects  of  a  mine  of  gunpowder.  Suspicion  im- 
mediately fell  upon  Bothwell,  but  not  so  imme- 
diately either  upon  the  queen  or  upon  Morton 
and  Maitland,  and  the  others  who  were  after- 
wards proved  to  have  been  accessoines  and  in 
pax't  active  participants  in  the  deed  with  Both- 
well.  Some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  horrid 
mystery  by  our  narration  of  succeeding  events, 
aud  the  reader  will  weigh  the  preceding  facts, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  clearly  and 
without  bias.  In  truth,  our  own  mind  i.s  not 
made  up  as  to  the  long  and  hotly  debated  ques- 
tion of  tlie  queen's  innocence  or  guilt  in  regard 
to  her  husband's  murder.     Notwithstanding  the 


'  In  this  story  of  horror  nearly  every  point  is  still  a  mystery. 
It  has  never  been  ascertained  how  Darnley  was  killed.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  was  blown  up  in  tlie  house  ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  (witnessed  by  hundreds)  that  the 
body  bore  no  marks  of  violence  or  outward  hurt.  According  to 
another  account,  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed,  and  the  house 
was  then  blown  up  to  conceal  the  deed ;  but  if  so,  why  was  the 
body  removed  to  some  distance,  and  placed  under  a  tree  in  a 
perfectly  sound  state?  And  tlien  tlie  previous  strangling  would 
bB  a  useless  process  with  a  sick  man  in  his  bed,  and  a  train  of 


popular  accu.sation  of  Bothwell,  as  being  the  chief 
murderer.  Secretary  Maitland,  Morton,  Huntly. 
Argyle,  in  fact  all  her  ministers,  and  nearly  every 
person  that  apjn-oached  her,  not  excepting  even 
her  brother  Moray,  continued  their 
close  frieiid.ship  with  that  desperate 
man,  and  joined  together  in  maintain- 
ing his  innocence.  But  several  of 
them  could  not  admit  his  guilt  with- 
out })roclaiming  their  own.  Tliere  is, 
at  least,  a  doubt  in  favour  of  the  queen 
— perhaps  even  in  favour  of  Moray — 
but  there  is  none  as  to  the  rest  having 
taken  part,  more  or  less  actively,  in  the 
mui'der.  These  very  men,  however, 
acting  as  the  queen's  ministers,  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  12th  of  Fel.»ru- 
ary,  offering  a  reward  of  2000  pounds 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers. 
On  tlie  Ifitli  of  the  same  month  pla- 
cards were  set  up  in  the  public  ])laces 
of  Edinburgh,  designating  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  and  three  of  his  servants  as 
the  murderers.  At  this  moment  Mary 
was  plunged  in  grief  and  dismay;  and 
the  same  ministers — the  allies  of  Bothwell — 
oft'ered  a  fresh  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author  of  the  placards.  No  person,  either  of 
high  or  low  degree,  had  courage  to  come  forward 
in  the  face  of  the  govemiment.  But,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  fierce  voices  were  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  charging  Bothwell  as  a 
principal,  aud  the  queen  as  an  accomplice. 
Other  per.sons,  however,  were  named  in  the  like 
manner ;  and  no  one  pressed  any  specific  charge, 
till  Darnley's  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  sent  from 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  collecting  his  friends, 
to  request  the  queen  that  such  persons  as  were 
named  in  the  placards  should  be  arrested.  He 
was  answered,  that  if  he,  or  any,  would  stand  to 
the  accusation  of  any  of  the  persons  so  named, 
it  should  be  done ;  but  not  by  virtue  of  the 
placards  or  at  his  request.  This  information  we 
derive  from  Henry  Killigrev.',  whom  Elizabeth 
had  sent  down  ostensibly  to  condole  with  Mary, 
and  who,  on  the  very  day  of  his  writing  (the  8th 
of  March),  had  dined  witli  Moray,  Huntly  (then 
chancellor),  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Lord  Bothwell, 
and  Secretary  Maitland — the  whole  party  being 
still  bosom  friends.-     On  the  17th  of  March  the 


gunpowder  under  him.  Bothwell,  it  ajipears,  wished  peojjle  to 
believe  that  the  house  had  been  stnick  by  lightning  ;  but,  unles.s 
he  was  absolutely  crazed,  he  could  never  fancy  that  the  people 
would  believe  that  the  lightning  had  first  carried  Darnley  out 
of  a  window,  and  deposited  him,  without  a  bone  broken,  under 
the  tree,  and  had  then  reduced  the  house  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
in  which  everything  was  buried  e.\oept  Darnley  and  his  at- 
tendant I 

-  Letter  from  Killigrew  to  Cecil,  as  given  by  Chalmers      Tlio 
original  is  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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Earl  of  Lennox  made  a  more  formal  accusation 
of  Botliwell  and  others.'  On  the  21st  Bothwell 
was  allowed  by  Maiy  and  her  ministers  to  get 
into  his  own  hands  the  strong  castle  of  Edin- 
bui'gh.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  privy  council  for  BothwelFs 
trial  to  take  place  on  the  12th  of  April.  Lennox, 
who  is  more  than  suspected  of  having  had  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  in  other 
dishonourable  plots,  complained  of  violence  and 
injustice  ;  and  he  wrote  not  only  to  Mary,  but  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  obtain  a  postponement  of  the 
trial,  stating,  with  some  reason,  that  the  time 
was  too  short  to  allow  him  to  collect  his  wit- 
nesses, and  that  he  could  not  safely  present  him- 
self where  the  murderers  of  his  son  were  not  only 
at  large  but  in  possession  of  power  and  favour." 
But  it  was  determined,  in  spite  of  this  remon- 
strance, that  the  court  of  justiciary  should  pro- 
ceed to  trial  on  the  day  fixed.  Lennox  then  ad- 
vanced from  Glasgow  to  Stirling,  on  his  way  to 
Edniburgh  ;  but  here  his  fears  overcame  him— 
he  wrote  his  excuses — and  then  fled  with  all  haste 
into  England,  wJiere  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Elijabetli.  On  the  9th  of  April,  before  the  trial 
came  on,  Moray,  having  with  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained the  queen's  jjerraissioii,  .?et  out  from  Eilin- 
burgh  for  France.  He  took  his  journey  through 
England,  where  he  also  was  well  received;  and  he 
took  cai-e  not  to  return  until  the  course  of  events 
left  all  but  the  throne  open  to  his  ambition:  and 
yet  his  absence  could  hardly  exonerate  him  from 
sus]>icion  of  treacherous  dealing ;  for  the  cun- 
ning Maitland  was  his  sworn  ally  and  coadjutor; 
and  he,  and  others  equally  devoted  to  the  earl, 
remaiuetl  quietly  at  theii  posts  till  the  vessel  of 
tlie  state  was  fairly  driven  upon  the  rocks.  On 
the  appointed  day,  when  the  justiciary  court 
opened,  BoUiwell  appeared  at  the  bar,  supported 
on  the  one  hand  b>/  Maitland,  on  the  other  b>/  Mor- 
ton. No  evidence  was  produced — no  prosecutor 
appeared — and  Bothwell  wa.s  neces-sarily  acquit- 
ted ;  though,  by  this  time,  there  was  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  kingdom  but  felt  ;u<sured  of  his  guilt. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  two  days  after  this  acquit- 
tal, a  parliament  assembled  iu  a  regular  manner 
at  Edinburgh.      It  was  opened  by  the  queen's 


'  He  cl»arge<l  Hothwell,  with  his  three  (virtiziins  or  dopend- 
.'iiits,  B:ilfii\ir,  Chalniors,  and  Spence,  and  tliree  ser\-ant8  of  tlie 
queen  Sebastian,  Hordeaux,  and  Joseph  Rizzio,  the  brother  of 
David,  whom  Mary  haii  promoted  after  the  Holyroo«l  assassin 
ation. 

2  EUzabetli  reiiumstrate<l  with  .Mary,  but  the  F:MgU8h  messen 
perilid  not  arrive  at  Holyrood  till  the  very  nioniing  of  the  mock 
trial.  From  the  -JSth  of  March  to  the  12th  of  April  are  only 
lifteen  days,  so  that,  as  a  forced  journey  from  KdinVmrgli  to 
London  and  Lennox  wrote  from  Glasgow  occupied  six  d.ars, 
and  the  same  time  must  be  allowe<l  for  the  return,  without 
coiuiting  time  for  consulting  with  her  miuistei-s  or  allowing  for 
contingencies,  the  English  queen  had  jvissibly  not  lieen  able  t« 
get  hor  remonstrance  to  Tlolyrood  sooner 


commissioners ;  but  on  the  16th  her  majesty  ap- 
peared in  person,  Bothwell  carrying  the  sceptr.' 
before  her.  The  parliament  confirmed  to  the 
mui'derer  all  the  estates  and  honours  he  had  re- 
cently received,  and  at  the  same  time  all  their 
estates  and  honours  to  the  nobles  who  had  acted 
with  him  or  were  willing  to  aid  him  in  his  am- 
bitious designs.  Old  forfeitures  were  reversed, 
new^  grants  were  made,  every  man  looking  eagerly 
for  a  share  in  the  queen's  liberality.  An  allu- 
sion was  boldly  made  to  the  late  charges  against 
Bothwell,  and  accusations  by  placards  or  bill>- 
stuck  up  secretly  in  the  streets  were  prohibited. 
No  Scottish  parliament  at  this  time  could  over- 
look the  great  question  of  religion.  The  present 
drew  up  a  bill  for  the  renouncing  of  all  foi-eign 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  atJiiirs,  and  for  con- 
firming and  ratifying  vlie  Protestant  doctrine.'^ 
and  church  government ;  and  the  queen  readily 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  this  bill,  which  be- 
stowed a  constitutional  sanction  upon  the  Kc- 
fox-med  church,  and  proclaimed  a  total  renuncia- 
tion of  the  authority  of  Rome.  Bothwell  wa.-< 
indefatigable  in  this  parliament,  evidently  hoping 
to  conciliate  the  preachers.  During  the  sitting 
of  the  parliament  reports  got  abroad  of  an  in- 
tended marriage  between  the  queen  and  Bothwell. 
"  The  bruit  began  to  rise,"  .sjiys  Melville,  "that 
the  queen  would  marry  the  Earl  Hothsvell,  who 
had,  six  mouths  before,  married  the  Earl  of 
Huntly's  sister,  and  woidd  part  with  his  own 
wife.  Whereat  every  good  subject  that  loved  the 
queen's  honour  and  the  prince's  surety  had  sore 
hearts,  and  thouglit  her  majesty  would  be  dir- 
hououred  and  tlie  prince  iu  danger  to  be  cut  oft' 
by  him  that  had  slain  his  father;  but  few  or 
none  dui-st  sjieak  in  the  contrary.  Yet  my  Lord 
HerrieS;  a  worthy  imbleman,  came  to  Edinlnirgh 
well  accompanied,  and  told  her  majesty  what 
bruits  were  pa.ssing  through  the  country,  of  the 
Earl  Hothwell  murdering  of  the  king,  and  how 
that  she  w.-vs  to  marry  him;  requesting  her  ma- 
jesty, most  humbly  upon  his  knees,  to  remembt  r 
upon  her  honour  and  dignity,  and  upon  the  surety 
of  the  prince,  whieli  woulil  all  be  in  danger  ot 
tiiicell  (destruction)  in  case  she  married  the 
.said  earl;  with  many  other  great  persuasions  to 
eschew  such  utter  wrack  and  inconvenient  s  as 
that  would  bring  on.  Her  majesty  marvelled  at 
such  bruits  without  jiurpose,  and  said  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  her  mind." 

If  some  remarkable  details  in  Melvilk's  .lA- 
moirs  are  honestly  and  correctly  given — and  our 
own  impression  is  that  they  are  so  in  the  main- 
Mary  was  evidently  at  this  moment  coerccil  by 
the  ruffianly  audacity  of  Bothwell.  who  was  still 
in  close  alliance  with  Maitland  and  all  her  min- 
isters, and  permitted  by  them  to  menace  her  true 
friends  in  her  own  palace.      Immediately  after 
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I  he  vising  of  parliament,  Both  well  invited  the 
leading  members  of  that  body,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tic, to  an  entertainment  in  an  Edinburgh  tavern/ 
and  declared  to  them  his  purpose  of  marrying 
the  queen.  Hereupon  he  drew  out  a  bond  from 
his  pocket,  wherein,  after  a  full  recognition  of 
his  innocence  of  the  late  king's  murder,  he  (Both- 


the  eyes  of  most  women  of  that  time,  as  the  only 
means  of  covering  her  honour.  Melville,  who 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  queen  when  she 
was  taken,  is  not  very  clear  on  this  point;  he  says, 
however,  that  Bothwell,  after  tixking  the  queen's 
bridle,  "  boasted  to  marry  the  queen,  who  would 
or  who  would  not;  yea,  whether  she  would  her- 


well),  was  warmly  recommended  as  a  suitable  !  self  or  not."  But  he  adds— "Captain  Blaiketer 
match  to  her  majesty  in  case  she  should  conde-  |  (or  Blackadder),  that  was  my  taker,  alleged  that 
scend  to  marry  with  a  subject;  and  the  bond  fur-  '  it  was  with  the  queen's  own  consent."     Yet  here 


ther  stated  that  the  subscribers  thereto  pledged 
themselves  to  advance  the  said  marriage  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  goods.     Voluntarily,  or  through 
fear,  eight  bishops,  nine  earls,  and  seven  lords 
subscribed  the  paper,  which  Bothwell  then  re- 
turned to  his  pocket.    Maitland  and  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor Morton  countenanced  and  supported  him; 
they  put  their  signatures  to  the  bond;  and  with 
them  signed  Argyle, Eothes, 
and    Boyd,    who    were    all 
sworn  allies  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  and  who  had  join- 
ed in  his  rebellion  on  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Darn- 
ley.  Among  the  other  names 
appears  even  that  of  Lord 
Herries,  for  all  the  part  he 
had  taken,  according  to  Mel- 
ville, only  a  few  days  before. 
Four  days  after  the  signing 
of  this  bond  Bothwell  col- 
lected about  1000  horse,  un- 
der pretext  of  Border  ser- 
vice, and  lay  in  wait  for  the 
queen,  who  was  then  return- 
ing   from    Stirling   Castle, 
whither    she   had   been    to 
visit  her  infant  son.    At  the 
Foulbrigs,  between  Linlith- 
gow and  Edinburgh,  Bothwell  rode  up  to  her,  and 
took  her  majesty's  horse  by  the  bridle.    His  men 
took  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the  Secretaiy  Lething- 
ton,  and  Melville,  and  letting  all  the  rest  go  free, 
carried  them  with  the  queen  as  captives  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Dunbar.     Huntly  (though  bro- 
ther to  Bothwell's  wife)  and  Maitland  were  cer- 
tainly willing  prisoners  —  were   plotters  in  the 
dark  business;   but  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
queen  were  not  taken  by  surprise  and  force;  and 
this  is  the  point  most  decisive  of  Mary's  charac- 
ter, far  more  so  than  the  subsequent  act  of  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell.      If   she  went  knowingly 
and  willingly,  she  loaded  herself  with  a  crushing 
weight  of  guilt  and  folly;  but  if  she  were  carried 
away  by  violence,  the  man-iage  would  appear,  in 


it  should  be  observed,  that  Blackadder,  as  an 
officer  or  servant  of  Bothwell — as  a  person  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  transaction — would  natur- 
ally make  such  an  assertion ;  for  if  it  was  against 
the  queen's  consent,  the  act  was  nothing  less  than 
treason  in  all  concerned.  On  the  following  day 
Melville  was  let  out  of  Dunbar  Castle,  and  per- 
mitted to  pass  home.     But  Bothwell  kept  the 


Dunbar  (Jastle.-  — From  u  view  by  All.i^. 

queen  five  days  in  that  fortress,  during  which 
none  of  her  subjects  made  any  efforts  for  her  re- 
lease— a  remarkable  fact,  susceptible  of  at  least 
two  interpretations:  either  they  believed  that 
she  was  there  willingly;  or  they  wished  to  see 
her  utterly  defamed  and  ruined  by  a  marriage 
with  Bothwell.  The  most  active  of  the  nobles 
had  conspii'ed  to  bring  this  about:  Maitland, 
who  i-emained  with  her  in  the  castle,  continued 
to  urge  her  to  this  step.  Mary  afterwards  com- 
plained that,  while  under  this  thraldom,  not  a 
sword  was  drawn  for  her  relief ;  but  after  their 
marriage  a  thousand  swords  flew  from  their  scab- 


'  The  house  was  kept  by  one  iViiislie.  Hence  the  famous 
transaction  was  called  "  ^Vinslie's  Supper,"— a  name  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  house  or  tavern  itself. 


2  It  is  not  known  when  the  castle  of  Dunbar  was  erected,  but, 
from  historical  events  with  which  it  is  associated,  it  must  be  of 
considerable  antiquity.  An  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  14S8, 
directs  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  as  a 
place  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  realm  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1.567,  when  another  act  of  the  same  import  was  passed,  that  the 
sentence  of  destruction  was  carried  into  effect.  The  ruins  are 
i  situated  hard  by  the  town  of  Dunbar. 
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bai'ds  to  diive  Bociiwell  from  the  country  and 
herself  from  her  throne.  On  the  29th  of  April 
the  daring  man  brought  the  queen  back  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  ydaced  hei-  in  seeming  liber- 
ty, but  she  was  in  fact  still  in  a  snare,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  crafty  and  remorseless  men.  "Af- 
terwards," says  Melville,  "the  court  came  to  Ed- 
inburgh, and  there  a  number  of  noblemen  were 
drawn  together  in  a  chamber  within  the  palace, 
where  they  sub.scribed,  all,  that  the  marriage 
between  the  queen  and  the  Earl  Bothwell  was 
very  meet,  he  being  well  friended  in  Lothians 
and  upon  the  Borders,  to  cause  good  rule  to  be 
kept;  and  then  the  queen  could  not  but  marry 
him,  seeing  he  had  ravished  her  and  lain  with 
her  against  her  will.  T  cannot  tell  how  nor  by 
what  law  he  parted  with  his  own  wife,  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Huntly."  This  hurried  parting  with 
his  wife  was  one  of  the  most  revolting  features  of 
Bothwell's  conduct ;  and  yet,  in  this  respect,  he 
v/as  scarcely  more  infamous  than  his  high-born 
wife  herself,  or  her  bi'other  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian  of  the 
purity  of  the  laws  I  He  commenced  a  process  in 
the  consistory  court  of  the  Poj)ish  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  for  a  divorce,  on  the  plea  of  consan- 
','uinity;  and  his  wife,  in  collusion  with  him,  sued 
her  husband  in  the  Protestant  court  of  commis- 
saries of  Edinburgh  for  a  divorce,  on  a  charge  of 
adultery.  She  had  been  jireviously  gratified  by 
Bothwell  with  a  grant  for  life  of  the  lands  and 
town  of  Nether  Hailes  in  Haddingtonshire;  and 
Huntly,  her  brother,  continued  in  the  closest  in- 
timacy with  Bothwell,  and  was  even  present  at 
his  marriage  with  the  queen.  Both  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  proceeded  with  as  much  speed  as 
Bothwell  could  have  required,  and  on  different 
grounds  pas.sed  sentence  of  divorce.  A  few  days 
after,  the  queen  appeared  in  the  court  of  session, 
and  there  declared  before  the  chancellor,  tlie 
judges,  and  several  of  the  nobility,  that  tliough 
she  had  been  carried  off  and  detained  against  lier 
will  in  Dunbar,  and  greatly  injured  by  the  PZarl 
of  Bothwell,  yet  considering  his  former  great 
services,  and  all  that  miglit  be  hei-eafter  expected 
from  his  bravery  and  ability,  she  was  disposed 
not  only  to  forgive  him,  but  also  to  exalt  him  to 
higher  honours.  Bothwell,  of  course,  had  made 
the  best  use  of  his  bond  signed  by  the  bishops, 
and  earls,  and  lords  at  "Aiuslie's  Supper;"  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  Jhat  this  document  had 
great  weight  with  Mary,  who,  it  should  ai>pear, 
did  not  see  it  until  she  was  at  Dunbar.  And 
now  the  said  great  lords,  sjiiritual  ami  temporal, 
who  had  signed  the  deed,  got  from  the  queen  a 
written  assurance  that  neither  they  nor  their  des- 
ccridaats  should  ever  be  accused  on  tiiat  account.' 
Ifesolving  to  have  his  new  marriage  performed 


K<ilh:   Lolei/;  icoll. 


in  a  strictly  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  manner, 
Bothwell  commanded  that  the  banns  should  be 
published  in  the  regular  parish  church  at  Edin- 
burgh. John  Ktiox  was  then  absent,  but  his 
place  was  supplied  by  his  friend  and  colleague 
Craig,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  published  the 
V)anns  as  required,  and  then  protested  from  the 
pulpit  that  he  abhorred  and  detested  the  in- 
tended marriage  as  unlawful  and  scandalous,  and 
solemnly  charged  the  nobility  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  queen  from  taking  a  step 
which  would  cover  her  with  infamy.  But  the 
nobles  were  far  indeed  from  any  disposition  to 
make  efforts  in  this  way,  the  influence  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  being  engaged  to  promote 
the  match,  and  no  complaint  on  their  part  being 
made  against  it  until  it  was  comjjleted,  and  the 
[ueen  irretrievably  lost.  Bothwell  was  now 
■•reated  Duke  of  Orkney ;  and  on  the  loth  of 
May,  only  eight  days  after  the  dissolution  of  his 
former  marriage,  he  w^as  united  to  the  queen. 
•'The  marriage,"  says  Melville,  "was  made  in  the 
palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  after  a  preaching  by 
Adam  Bodewell  (or  Bothwell),  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
in  the  great  hall  where  the  council  uses  to  sit, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  not  in  the  chapel  of  thi  mass,  as  was  the 
kings  marriage."  On  the  sami  day,  however,  the 
ceremony  was  also  performed  in  private  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  forms.  At  the  public  cele- 
bration there  wa-s  a  great  attendance  of  nobles. 
A  few  days  after,  Le  Croc, the  French  ambassador, 
represents  Mary  a-s  being  in  the  extremity  of  grief 
and  despair.  "On  Thursday  the  queen  sent  for 
me,  when  I  jjerceived  something  strange  in  the 
mutual  behaviour  of  htr  and  her  husband.  She 
attemjjted  to  excuse  it,  and  said,  '  If  you  see  me 
melancholy,  it  is  because  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
cheerful — because  I  never  will  be  so,  and  wish  for 
nothing  but  death.'""  This  does  not  look  like  an 
.imorous  bride  who  had  eagerly  thrown  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  lover.  Envoys  were  sent  to 
England  and  to  Fi-ance  to  communicate  the  queen's 
marriage,  and  to  counteract  the  rumours  wliich 
were  afloat.  Elizabeth,  who  had  certainly  been 
warned  beforehand  by  Morton  and  Maitland  - 
I  he  very  men  who  were  most  active  in  bringing 
.■d>out  the  match-  now  prepared  to  lend  her  as- 
sistance to  them  in  taking  up  arms  against  the 
queen.  Morton,  as  has  been  observed,  was  aware 
that,  by  ruining  Mary,  he  shoukl  gratify  Eliza- 
beth, and  raise  his  own  party  to  the  management 
of  atlairs;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  yeai-s, 
when  Moray,  who  wa.s  the  first  to  step  to  greatness 
by  Mary's  fall,  was  laid  in  a  bloody  grave,  we 
shall  see  this  same  Morton,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Rizzio  as  of  Darnley,  made  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, under  the  protection  of  the  English  queen. 


•  llarl.  .M8  ,  qiiuU'd  by  Raumtr. 
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The  Scottish  nobles  uisconteuled  witli  their  queen's  marriage — They  attempt  to  seize  her  raid  Botliwell — The 
queen  and  Bothwell  escape — They  raise  an  army  against  the  confederated  nobles — Bothwell's  idle  challenge 
at  Carberry  Hill— He  retires  from  the  field — Mary  surrenders  to  the  lords — Her  treatment  on  being  brought 
to  Edinburgh— Slie  is  sent  prisoner  to  Lochleven— IJothwell's  escape  from  Scotland— His  miserable  end — Pro- 
ceedings against  Mary — She  is  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son — -The  Earl  of  Moray  appointed  regent 
—  His  interview  with  Mary  at  Lochleven — Earl  of  Morton's  prolitable  promotions — Mary  escapes  from  Loch- 
leven— ^Raises  an  army— Its  defeat  at  Langside — Mary's  fliglit  into  England — She  is 'treated  as  a  prisonei" — • 
iilizabeth  refuses  an  interview  until  Mary  has  proved  her  innocence  in  Darnley's  murder— Mary's  ingratiating 
behaviour  to  her  keepers — Elizabeth's  intrigues  to  weaken  the  cause  of  Mary — Mai'y's  imprudent  avowals — She 
is  removed  to  a  more  secure  confi-nement — Mary  writes  to  Elizabeth — She  consents  to  a  trial  about  the  :nurder 
of  her  husband— Meeting  of  commission  for  that  purpose  at  York — Earl  of  Moray's  conduct  on  the  trial- 
Proofs  adduced  ot  Mary's  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Darnley — Answers  of  Mary's  commissioners— Maitland 
intrigues  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  behalf  of  Mary — Earl  of  Moray's  additional  charges  against  Mary — 
He  produces  the  silver  casket  and  its  contents — Authenticity  of  her  letters  denied— Elizabeth's  equivocal 
verdict  at  the  close  of  the  trial — Her  partial  behaviour  to  the  Earl  of  Moray  — Mary  removed  to  Tutbui-y 
Castle. 


'S  soon  as  the  qiieeii'.s  lionour  was 
inseparably  connected  with  Both- 
well,  then  Morton,  Maitland,  and 
the  rest  began  to  talk  against  the 
marriage,  to  revive  the  mournful 
fate  of  Daniley,  and  to  intimate 
that  Bothwel!  was  guilty  of  that  murder.  At 
first,  all  this  was  said  cautiously  and  secretly;  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  seen  the  effects  of  such  dis- 
courses, and  the  great  force  they  could  rely  upon, 
they  openly  declared  themselves;  and  three  weeks 
after  the  marriage  they  fiew  to  arras,  ostensilily 
only  to  punish  their  colleague  and  brother  as- 
sassin, Bothwell,  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
young  prince,  and  to  liberate  the  queen  from  the 
control  of  her  husband.  The  confederacy  of  the 
lords  was,  in  fact,  explicitly  declared  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  the  queen  and  her  son  against 
the  guilty  Bothwell;  but  they  had  already  deter- 
mined to  dethrone  Mar}',  and  crown  the  infant 
James.  On  the  6th  of  June,  before  any  declara- 
tion was  made,  they  attempted  to  seize  the  queen 
and  Bothwell  in  Borthwick  Castle,  about  eight 
miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  earl  easily 
escaped,  and  after  him  the  (jueen,  disguised  iu 
male  attire,  rode  without  stopping,  on  a  common 
saddle,  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar.  The  confederates 
counter-mai'ched  upon  Edinburgh,  where  the 
populace  joined  them.  It  was  still  reported  that 
the  life  of  Prince  James  was  in  danger,  though 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  joined  the  confederacy, 
had  him  in  perfect  safety  in  Stirling  Castle.  The 
confederates  assumed  the  power  of  government, 
issuing  proclamations,  as  if  the  queen  liad  been 
already  dethroned.  They  called  upon  all  the 
queen's  people  to  join  their  standard  under  pain 
Vol.  II. 


of  being  deemed  murderers  of  the  late,  king:  and 
in  ordei"  to  move  men's  hearts,  they  circulated 
l^rinted  papers,  detailing  the  atrocities  of  Both- 
well.  Still,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  orders,  few  flocked  to  their  standai'd  ;  and 
at  this  moment  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh 
sent  a  deputation  to  Mary,  to  excuse  the  city  for 
admitting  the  confederated  nobles.  The  queen, 
in  the  meanvhile,  summoned  her  faithful  sub- 
jects in  the  adjoining  counties;  and,  by  the  end 
of  two  days,  2000  fighting  men  from  the  Lothians 
and  the  Merse  gathered  round  her  standard  at 
Dunbar.  Here  she  ought  to  have  remained — for 
the  castle  was  almost  impregnable,  the  confede- 
rates had  little  or  no  artillery,  and  their  force 
was  not  increasing  so  rapidly  as  her  own.  But 
the  queen,  who  was  always  bold  and  decisive  in 
the  face  of  such  dangers  as  these,  and  who  could 
not  have  forgotten  how  the  lords  fled  before  her 
in  the  Round-about  Raid,  marched  out  of  Dunbar 
towards  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  June.  She 
halted  at  Gladsmuir,  where  she  caused  a  procla- 
mation to  be  read  to  her  little  army,  exposing 
the  jirofessions  of  the  insurgents,  declaring  that 
hei"  late  marriage  with  Bothwell  had  been  con- 
tracted and  solemnized  with  the  consent  and  at 
the  persuasion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection, 
as  their  own  hand-wi'itings  testified,  and  affirm- 
ing that,  though  they  afiected  to  fear  for  the 
safety  of  her  son  {loho  tvas  in  their  oivn  possession), 
yet  they  only  aimed  at  overthrowing  her  and  her 
posterity,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might 
enjoy  the  supreme  power.  That  night  she  lay 
at  Seton.  On  the  following  morning,  Sunday, 
the  15th  of  June,  exactly  one  month  after  her 
maiTiage,  she  advanced  to  Carbeny  Hill,  and 
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there  drew  u])  iu  order  of  battle -for  the  iiisr.r- 
gents  had  advanced  from  Ediuburgli  to  meet  her, 
and  stood  iu  battle  array  in  two  divisions,  the 
one  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  other 
by  the  Earl  of  Athole.  While  the  two  armies 
stood  thus  in  presence  of  each  other,  the  aged 
Le  Croc  advanced  to  the  insurgents,  and  endea- 
voured to  effect  a  peaceful  accommodation.  The 
Earl  of  Morton  made  answer  that  they  had  taken 
arms  not  against  the  queen,  but  against  the  mui-- 
derer  of  the  king;  that  if  she  would  deliver  up 
Bothwell,  or  put  him  from  her  company,  they 
would  return  to  their  obedience,  but  that,  other- 
wise, they  would  make  a  day  of  it.  And  then 
the  Eai'l  of  Gleucairn  told  the  French  ambassador 
that  they  were  not  come  to  that  field  to  a.sk  par- 
don for  what  they  had  done,  but  rather  to  give 
pardon  to  those  who  had  sinned.  While  this 
lengthened  conference  lasted,  Bothwell  sent  a 
herald  offering  to  prove  his  innocence  by  the  old 
ordeal  of  single  combat.  Two  of  the  insurgents 
successively  accepted  the  challenge,  but  Both- 
well  objected  to  both  as  being  of  inferior  rank. 
According  to  one  account,  he  now  challenged,  by 
name,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  is  said  to  have 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  to  have  chosen  the 
weapons  and  the  mode  of  fighting,  which  was  to 
be  on  foot,  with  two-handed  swords.  These 
two  would  have  been  fairly  pitted,  but  neither 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  set  his  life  on  such 
a  cast :  and,  in  the  end,  there  was  no  fight  at  all 
between  them.  Lord  Lindsay,  it  is  said,  offered 
himself  in  Morton's  place.  But  Mary  refused 
her  consent  to  this  duel;  and  there  were  no  doubt 
many  with  her  who  were  unwilling  to  stake  their 
cause  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  single  combat. 
It  should  appear  that,  during  this  idle  bravado- 
ing,  the  force  of  the  confederates  was  increased 
by  arrivals  from  Edinburgh,  which  was  only 
about  five  miles  in  tlieir  rear,  and  that  symptoms 
of  disaffection  were  observed  among  the  queen's 
troojis.  The  crisis  is  described  in  v(>ry  different 
\v..ys.  Some  say  that  Bothwell's  heart  failed 
lum — that,  after  demanding  a  promise  of  fidelity 
from  the  queen,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  gal- 
loped away  for  Dunbar  Castle,  leaving  her  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies:  and  Camden  adds, 
that  the  iKjblcs,  with  Morton,  gave  him  secret 
notice  to  provide  for  himself  by  fiight,  lest,  being 
taken,  he  might  ini])each  them  of  the  part  they 
had  had  in  the  Darnley  murder.  According  to 
another  account,  the  (pieen  sent  a  herald  to  desire 
that  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  best  soldier  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  man  who  retained  some  chivalrous 
feelings,  might  wait  upon  her  to  settle  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  lords  consented,  and  gave 
the  Laird  of  Grange  full  authority  to  treat  with 
the  queen.  He  propo.sed,  it  is  said,  in  their 
names,  that  Bothwell  should  depart  off  the  field 


I  nntil  the  cause  might  be  tried,  and  that  the  queen 
should  pa.ss  over  to  them,  and  use  the  coun.sels  of 
i  her  nobles,  who  bound  themselves  thenceforward 
to  hououi-,  serve,  and  obey  her  majesty.  The 
(}ueen  assented,  and  Grange  thereupon  took  Both- 
well  by  the  hand,  and  desired  him  to  depart, 
promising  that  uo  one  should  oppose  or  follow 
I  him;  and  thus  Bothwell  jjassed  away  with  the 
I  consent  of  the  insurgent  lords.  Kirkaldy  then 
:  took  the  queen's  bridle-rein,  and  led  her  down 
the  hill  to  the  confederates.  Morton  waited  upon 
her  to  ratify  the  promi.ses  which  had  been  made 
to  her  on  their  behalf,  and  he  assui'ed  her  that 
she  should  be  more  honoured  and  obeyed  than 
any  of  her  progenitors  had  ever  been.  But  us 
Mary  advanced  into  the  lines  all  this  homage 
and  respect  vanished — the  armed  ranks  closed 
around  her  with  menacing  gestures  and  the 
coansest  I'epi'oaches.  The  common  soldiers  and 
the  rabble  from  Edinburgh  cried  out  that  she 
ought  to  be  burned  as  a  Papist,  a  prostitute,  and 
murderess.  They  carried  her  on  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  arrived  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
covei-ed  with  tears  and  the  dust  of  the  roads,  and 
!  in  that  state  they  led  her  on  liorseback  through 
the  ]irincipal  streets,  some  of  the  mob  carrying 
a  white  banner  before  her,  whereon  were  rudelj- 
painted  a  figure  of  her  husb;ind  Darnley  lyiug 
,  strangled  under  a  tree,  and  a  figure  of  Prince 
j  James,  his  son,  kneeling  beside  it,  with  a  label 
issuing  from  his  mouth  with  these  words  upon 
it  :--'•  Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  O  Jjordl" 
They  lodged  her  in  the  provost's  liouse,  which 
was  beset  the  whole  night  by  the  yelling  populace. 
When  .she  arose  in  the  morning,  the  first  object 
that  met  her  eyes  was  the  same  dismal  banner. 
As  soon  as  she  was  able,  .she  sent  Maitland  to 
request  that  the  estates  of  the  realm  might  be 
summoned  forthwith,  as  she  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  their  determination  -  .she  being  jircsent 
and  heanl  in  defence  of  her  own  cause.  But  it 
did  not  suit  Morton  and  his  confederates  to  adopt 
this  legal  course ;  and  on  the  following  evening 
they  huri'ied  her  under  a  strong  guard  to  the 
caatle  of  Lochleven,  situated  on  an  islet  in  the 
loch  or  lake  which  bears  that  name,  in  Kinross- 
shire.  This  castle  was  chosen  not  only  on  account 
of  iti»  ditficult  situation,  but  because  it  was  the 
projierty  and  stronghold  of  Sir  William  Douglas, 
a  uterine  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  Morton.'  Mary  was  treated 
with  excessive  harshness  in  this  her  first  place  cf 
cajitivity;  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  con- 
federate lords  was  contrary  to  the  agreement 
upon  which   the  queen  placed   herself  in  their 

'  atomy's  mother,  tlio  T.ady  >far!;aret  Erskine,  d.auglilcr  f.f 
John,  fifth  Kail  of  Mar,  afterwards  married  Sir  Hobert  I)oiikI.-us 
of  Lochleven.  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of  Sir  William 
Pouglas,  who  was  a  n<iar  counectiuti  of  James  Uougias,  Karl  of 
Jlorton. 
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liands  at  Carberry  Hill.  KirkalcJy  of  Grange  was 
incensed  at  theii"  conduct,  and  npbi-aided  them 
with  having  broken  their  word,  and  made  him, 
an  honourable  soldier,  the  means  of  deceiving  the 
(jueen  with  lying  )>romises. 

It  was  not  long  before  Bothwell  had  iled  the 
kingdom  for  ever.  On  the  20th  of  June  there 
"svas  issued  an  act  of  the  privy  council  for  appre- 
hending him,  he  being  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  and  with  ravishing  the  queen's  per- 
son and  enforcing  her  to  marry  him  (this  was,  in 
a  manner,  declaring  the  queen  innocent) ;  and 
they  offered  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  to  any  one 
that  should  bring  the  traitor  and  ravisher  to 
Edinburgh.  If  they  had  really  wished  to  have 
Bothwell  there,  they  would  have  pursued  a  very 
different  course,  and  left  him  much  less  time. 
Some  twenty  days  after  the  queen's  imprisonment 
in  I.ochleven,  Bothwell  quietly  retired  by  water 
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from  Dunbar  Castle  into  Morayshire,  where  he 
stayed  some  time.  He  next  sought  shelter  in  his 
dukedom  of  Orkney,  but  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance into  his  own  castle  there  by  his  own  keeper 
or  lieutenant.  In  his  desperate  fortunes  he  called 
around  hi  m  some  Northern  pirates,  and  threatened 
to  scoui  the  seas  with  a  blood-red  flag.  The  lords 
then  thought  pi'oper  to  despatch  a  small  fleet  after 
him  from  Leith.  If  they  had  caught  him,  there 
can  be  little  doulit  that  they  would  have  buried 
Bothwell  and  his  secrets  in  the  ocean;  but  he 

'  It  is  generally  believed  that  Bothwell  was  detained  by  tlio 
T)a;iish  government  in  captivity  till  he  died,  in  1.070,  in  the  castle 
of  MalmiJ,  m  the  province  of  Schoenen,  now  a  part  of  Sweden, 
lint  which  then  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  discovered,  in  the  royal  library  of  the  castle 
of  Drottningholm,  in  Sweden,  a  narrative  in  French  of  the  trans- 
actions in  whioli  Bothwell  was  engaged  in  Scotland  up  to  the 
time  of  his  flight,  wliich  appears  to  have  been  written  by  him- 
self, or  rather  by  an  amaniiensis  at  his  dictation  :  the  manuscript 
is  corrected  in  various  places,  it  is  supposed  by  the  hand  of 
Bothwell.     An  English  translation  of  this  paper  was  given  in 


fled  to- the  coast  of  Norway,  where  he  was,  after 
a  few  months,  taken  by  the  Danish  government, 
who  considered  him  as  a  pirate,  and  threw  him 
into  the  castle  of  Malmo,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  mad.'  At  the  point  of  death,  nearly 
ten  years  after,  he  is  said  to  have  solemnly  de- 
clared, upon  his  oath,  that  he  himself  connnitted 
the  murder  of  Darnley  by  the  counsels  of  Moray, 
Morton,  and  others;  but  this  point,  like  most  of 
the  rest,  is  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity,  and 
Both  well's  dying  declaration,  or  testament,  as  it 
was  called,  was  purposely  kept  out  of  sight  by 
Elizabeth,  into  whose  hands  it  fell. 

The  confederate  lords  had  jiretended  that  they 
only  kept  tlie  queen  in  wai-d  till  the  dangerous 
Bothwell  shoukl  be  exj^elled  the  kingdom;  and 
Elizabeth,  or  Cecil  for  her,  represented  to  foreign 
courts   that    England    would    make    efforts   for 
Mary's  liberation  as  soon  as  Bothwell  should  be 
out  of   the   kingdom ;   but, 
when    this    expulsion    had 
really  been  effected, the  lords 
kept  her  in  as  close  confine- 
ment as  ever,  and,  changing 
their   tone  altogether,  they 
declared  that  she  should  be 
dethroned     on    account    of 
misgovernment,    and    com- 
-I  pelled  to  resign  her  crown 

to  her  infant  son,  or,  in  other 
wo  rds,the  entire  government 
to  her  half-brother,  Moray, 
and  his  party.  There  was, 
however,  a  strong  party  that 
op]:)Osed  this  violent  scheme, 
%.^-  thinking  that  they  had  gone 

far  enough  ah'eady,  and  that 
the  queen  might  now  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  go- 
vernment. By  the  end  of  June,  many  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Scotland,  including  the 
Hamiltons,  the  Earl  of  Iluntly,  the  gallant  Lord 
Herries,  and  others,  began  to  devise  measures 
for  her  protection,  and  insisted  that  she  ought 
to  be  restored  to  her  liberty  and  her  throne, 
tipon  certain  equitable  conditions.  But  Mary's 
enemies  were  more  jiowerful  than  these  friends, 
and  the  townsjieople  very  generally  were  set 
against  her,  and  induced  by  their  preachers  to 
cry  aloud,  not  merely  for  her  dethronement,  but 


the  New  MoTnthhj  Magazine  (xiii.  521-537),  and  the  French  origi  ■ 
nal  has  since  been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  (4 to,  Edin. 
1829).  This  statement,  however,  being  merely  Both  well's  own 
acooiuit  of  his  conduct,  prepared  ajiparently  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  Danish  government  to  grant  him  liis  liberty,  con- 
tains nothing  of  much  historical  importance.  The  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  his  story  are  parsed  over  very  summarily;  he  denies, 
of  course,  that  he  h.id  any  hand  in  Darnley's  murder ;  he  merely 
mentions  his  divorce  of  his  first  wife  in  a  marginal  note;  and 
his  ravislanent  or  seizure  of  the  queon  he  doo3  not  noticj  £.t 
a!l. 
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her  execution.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  day  ] 
after  Mary's  jonrney  to  Lochleven,  the  Earl  of 
Olencairn,  with  his  servants  and  others,  went 
into  the  queen's  chapel  at  Holyrood,  broke  down 
the  altar,  and  demolished  the  pictures,  images, 
and  ornaments.  The  preachers  highly  com- 
mended this  work ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
what  they  said  to  another  transaction  which  took 
place  on  the  same  day:  for  the  insurgent  nobles 
seized  all  the  queen's  plate,  jewels,  and  other 
moveables,  without  anything  like  a  legal  autho- 
rity. The  confederates  now  assumed  the  title  of 
the  "Lords  of  the  Secret  Council"— an  appro- 
piiate  name.  The  Earls  of  Athole,  Mar,  and 
Glencairn,  the  Lords  Ruthven,  Hume,  Semple, 
Sanquhar,  and  Ochiltree,  were  members  of  this 
council;  but  the  real  leader  was  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, Having  let  Both  well  escape — and  it  seems 
that  they  were  also  glad  to  see  Sebastian,  the 
queen's  Fi-ench  servant,  who  was  strongly  sus- 
pected, get  safe  out  of  the  kingdom— they  seized 
Captain  Blackadder  and  a  few  very  obscure  per- 
sons. The  captaiii  was  condemned  and  executed 
for  Darnley's  murder;  but  at  his  death  he  would 
no  ways  confess  himself  guilty.  Four  others,  by 
orders  of  the  Lords  of  tiie  Secret  Council,  were 
ironed  and  tormented,  then  tried  and  executed  ; 
but  the  lords  did  not  find  it  convenient  tn  pub- 
lish either  their  trials  or  their  confessions.  On 
the  23d  of  July,  Villeroy  had  arrived  on  a  special 
mission  from  France,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
the  queen;  but  the  lords,  who  expected  no  favour 
from  that  side,  refused  to  admit  hiiu.  A  very 
ditlerent  reception  was  given  to  Sir  Nicholiis 
Throgmorton,  a  special  envoy  from  Elizabeth, 
who  found  himself  among  old  friends,  and  who 
in  a  very  few  days  recommended  his  mistress  to 
be  favourable  to  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council, 
who  could  do  her  best  sereice.  Soon  after,  Throg- 
niorton  informed  his  court  that  he  could  get  no 
access  to  Queen  Mary,  whose  life  was  in  great 
danger,  and  that  he  found  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  induce  the  lords  to  send 
Prince  James  into  England— a  plan  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  had  much 
at  heart.  He  mentions  having  had  some  con- 
ference with  I\lr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Craig,  whom  he 
had  requested,  as  he  says,  to  preach  and  persuade 
unity.'  The  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  having  met 
at  Edinburgh,  chose  George  Buchanan  for  theii- 
moderator,  and  put  themselves  in  close  league 


with  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council ;  and,  to 
increase  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  the  assembly 
appointed  a  public  fast  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh 
for  a  whole  week.  Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  made 
a  decent  show  of  remonstrating  with  the  Lords 
of  the  Seci-et  Council  on  the  undutifulness  of 
their  conduct ;  but  she  did  nothing  to  prevent  it 
or  succour  her  relative  Mary ;  and  Throgmorton , 
her  negotiator,  was  the  bosom  friend  of  those 
lords,  and  a  man  that,  both  upon  political  and 
religious  gi'ounds,  would  rejoice  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Popish  queen.  Throgmorton,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  denied  access  to  Mary.  The  communi- 
cations he  received  from  her,  or  concerning  her, 
were  all  conveyed  through  Maitland  or  the  Lords 
Lindsay  and  Ruthven ;  and  hence,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  own  violent  prejudices,  his  despatches  to  the 
English  court  are  not  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
which  htva  been  given  to  them  as  historical  docu- 
ments.- The  two  great  and  real  objects  of  his 
mission  were  to  get  possession  of  Prince  Janus 
and  to  prevent  Mary's  going  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  these  cunning  workmen 
threatened  the  French  court  that,  if  it  made  any 
effort  in  favour  of  the  captive  queen,  they  woulil 
throw  themselves  wholly  into  the  arms  of  the 
English,  and,  peradventure,  make  Mary  taste  of 
sharper  jtangs.  And  the  Hamiltons  an<l  the  rest 
of  the  nobles  oi)posed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council  took  no  steps  for  her  release,  waiting,  it 
should  seem,  for  the  return  of  their  head,  the 
Duke  of  Chatellerault,  who,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  was  absent  in  France.  Thus  abandoned 
by  all,  and  beset  with  dangers  and  threats  of 
death  and  woree,  the  captive  (jueen,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  put  her  hand  to  a  deed  in  the  ])resence 
of  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Sir  Robert  Melville,' 
by  which  she  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  the 
baby  James,  then  about  fourteen  months  old. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  forced  to  sign  a  com- 
mission aj)pointiug  her  half-brother  Moray  to  V)e 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  T>inds;iy 
and  Ruthven,  who  were  chosen  for  the  business 
on  account  of  their  superior  brutality,  solemnly 
swore  that  the  deeds  ha<l  been  signed  freely  and 
willingly. 

Now  wiis  the  time  for  the  Earl  of  Moray  to 
return  to  Scotland;  but  he  was  careful  to  take 
London  in  his  way;  and,  if  we  could  learn  what 
passed  then  between  him  and  Elizabetli  and 
Cecil,  we  should  have  the  clue  to  many  myste- 


'  Had.  MS.,  (luoteil  by  Huviiuer. 

'  His  chief  iiifonner  wiis  the  crafty  Maitland  of  Lethiiigton. 
and  Throgmorton  was  too  experienced  a  diplomatist  to  place 
nnich  faith  in  euch  a  man.  Such  expressions  as  these  escape 
him,  even  in  detailing  the  secretary's  news-"'//  there  beany 
tnith  in  Letliington."  ..."  If  Lethington  be  not  the  greiitest 
of  liars."  But  Throgmorton  could  pretend  to  believe  whenever 
the  story  went  against  Mary. 

'  Afterwards  created  IJaron  Melville,  an  elder  bi-other  of  Sii- 
.James  Melville,  the  a'lthor  of  the  Memoii-f,  and  also,  it  is  sup 


posed,  of  Sir  Andrew  Melville,  who  appears  in  attendance  on 
Queen  Maiy  at  her  death.  These  three  ^lelvillea,  sons  of  the 
I.aird  of  Haith  in  Fife,  from  whom  are  descended  the  K.irls  nV 
Leven  and  Melville,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  their  ooiuitry 
men  and  conteinpoi-aries,  Andrew  Melvill,  profes-sor  of  divinity 
at  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  friends  und 
fellow-labourers  of  Knox;  and  his  relation  James  Melvill,  minis- 
ter of  Anstmther,  whose  curious  Diaiy,  or  memoir  of  his  own 
life,  has  recently  been  iri"t-J  '>}'  t''"  AYodrow  Society,  <(\  ■ 
eilition,  IS  13. 
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ries  Moray  left  Loudon  on  the  3 1st  of  July, 
about  a  week  after  his  sister  had  been  made  to 
sign  the  deeds  in  Lochleveu  Castle.  When  he 
reached  Berwick  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  lords :  when  he  reached  Ediuburgh,  on 
the  11th  of  August,  he  was  received  with  all 
honour  and  joy  by  Morton,  Ruthveu  (son  of  the 
murderer  of  Eizzio),  Maitlaud,  John  Knox,  and 
all  the  preachers.  It  was  evidently  not  without 
calculation  that  the  astute  Moray  did  not  arrive 
till  after  the  coronation  of  his  nei)hew.  That  pre- 
vious ceremony  had  been  performed  at  Stirling 
on  the  29th  of  July.  Throgmorton  had  orders 
not  to  attend ;  and  it  apjjears  that  none  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  were  present.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  Moray,  with  others,  went  to 
Lochleven,  where  he  held  a  "  long  conference 
with  Mary,  iu  which  he  told  her  all  her  bad 
government,  and  left  her  that  niglit  with  no 
hopes  of  life,  and  desired  her  to  seek  God's 
mercy,  which  was  the  only  refuge  she  could  ex- 
pect." Next  day,  Moi*ay  gave  her  some  hope  of 
life  and  preservation  of  her  honour,  telling  her 
that  her  liberty  lay  not  in  his  power,  and  that  it 
was  not  her  interest  to  ask  it — that  the  things 
that  would  hazard  her  life  were  any  disturbance 
or  rising  made  in  her  favour,  any  attempt  to 
escape  from  her  prison,  any  encouragement  given 
to  her  party,  any  engagement  on  her  part  to  in- 
duce either  the  French  king  or  English  queen  to 
attempt  her  liberty  by  force  or  treaty,  or  any 
further  signs  of  afl'ection  for  Bothwell.  In  con- 
clusiou,  Moray  exhorted  his  sister  to  repent  of 
her  sins,  and  regard  the  confederate  lords  as  her 
best  friends,  who  only  sought  the  reformation  of 
her  religion  and  morals.  Moray  had  already 
professed  a  decent  reluctance  to  step  into  his 
sister's  place  ;  and  so,  on  the  22d  of  August,  he 
was  proclaimed  regent,  protesting  "  that  it  was 
now  p&st  deliberation  ;  and  as  for  ignominy  and 
calumniation,  he  had  no  other  defence  against  it 
but  the  goodness  of  God,  his  upright  conscience, 
and  his  intent  to  deal  sincerely  in  his  office.'" 
One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  destroy  the  seals 
which  bore  the  name  and  titles  of  the  qUeen ;  his 
next  to  get  jjossession  of  Edinburgh  Castle:  and, 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  Sir  James  Bal- 
four, Bothwell's  lieutenant,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  driving  a  good  bargain  for  himself,  sur- 
rendered the  fortress,  upon  condition  of  having  a 
free  pardon  for  his  concern  in  Darnley's  murder, 
a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Andrews  for  his  son,  and  ^5000  iu  cash.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  being  aided  by  Morton, 
the  regent  got  possession  of  the  str-ong  castle  of 
Dunbar.  Soon  after  he  hea])ed  fresh  honours 
and  emoluments  upon  the  murderer  Morton — 


1  Throjmox'ton'.3  letters  to  Elizabeth,  quoted  hy  Baiuuer  and 
V/ri-ht. 


thus  coufirming  the  suspicions  of  thousands, 
that  this  man  had  done  his  business  during  his 
absence  in  France.  He  restored  him  to  the  office 
of  chancellor,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  keeping 
the  door  while  Ruthven  and  his  satellites  mur- 
dered Rizzio ;  and  to  this  high  legal  office,  by  a 
curious  combination,  he  added  that  of  lord  high- 
admiral,  which  was  left  vacant  by  the  flight  and 
attainder  of  Bothwell.  Morton,  chancellor  and 
high-admiral,  was  also  made  sheriff  of  the  shires 
of  Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  and  received 
sundry  other  emoluments.  He  accompanied 
the  regent  on  an  expedition  to  the  south,  where, 
under  pretence  of  punishing  the  moss-troopers 
on  the  Borders,  they  took  vengeance  on  several 
districts  which  had  manifested  an  affection 
for  the  captive  queen.  Whenever  there  was  a 
fine  to  be  inqjosed,  Morton  was  thei-e  with  an 
open  palm.  If  this  curious  revolution  had  been 
conducted  with  any  attention  to  constitutional 
forms,  a  parliament  would  have  been  called  at 
least  six  months  earlier ;  but  at  last  Moi-ay  as- 
sembled one  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  order  to  legalize  the  receut  changes.  The 
Hamiltons  kept  away;the  seats  were  crowded  with 
the  partizans  of  Moray;  Morton  presided  as  chan- 
cellor, and  his  nephew  Angus,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
carried  the  royal  crown,  and  voted  with  his  uncle. 
John  Knox  preached  at  the  opening  of  this  ]>ar- 
liament,  and  exhorted  them  to  begiji  with  tho 
affiiirs  of  religion.  It  was  not  likely  that  this 
subject  should  be  neglected,  for  Moray's  main 
strength  was  in  the  pi'eachers,  whom,  however, 
he  left  almost  as  poor  as  he  found  them.  All  the 
acts  which  had  been  passed  in  1560  against  Po- 
pery were  revived,  and  new  statutes,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  were  added  to 
them.  Other  acts  were  passed  confirming  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  deposition  of  the  queen, 
and  the  appointment  of  Moray  to  the  regency. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  four  obscure  men,  ser- 
vants and  retainers  of  Bothwell,  were  executed 
for  assisting  in  the  murder  of  Darnley :  it  is  said 
that  they  all  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  ac- 
quitted the  queen.  But  by  this  time — in  part, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  the  awkward  course  pui'sued 
in  parliament  and  in  the  ]3riv)^  council — in  part 
from  the  favours  heaped  upon  Morton  and  others 
who  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Bothwell  to 
the  very  last  moment — many  who  before  had 
deemed  Mary  guilty,  now  began  to  consider  her 
as  iunocent — as  a  victim  to  the  craft  and  villainy 
of  others.  The  Hamiltons  still  banded  together; 
all  who  were  disap])ointed  in  theij'  hopes  of  profit 
and  advancement  from  the  revolution,  joined 
them  more  or  less  openl_y;  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing but  the  presence  of  the  queen  to  induce  these 
men  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  sword.  Mary  was 
most  vigilantly  watched  ;  but  she  was  resolute, 
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Balfour,  anrl  the  provost  of  Edinburgli ;  but  the 
lords  were  not  inclined  to  any  composition,  but 
spoke  of  killing  the  queen,  Avhom  they  had  found 
so  difficult  a  prisoner.     The  two  armies  met  on 
the  14th  of  May,  at  Langslde,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  and  attacked  each  other  with 
desperate  fury.     Mar}-  remained  on  an  adjacent 
hill,  the  spectatress  of  the  doubtful  fight.     Now 
victory  appeared  to  incline  to  her  ])ai'ty;  but  anon 
her  evil  genius  Morton,  sweeping  round  an  emi- 
nence with  a  strong  detachment,   charged  her 
friends  in  flank,  broke  them,  and  decided  the  day. 
The  defeated  fled  in  all  directions;  and  the  queen 
herself,  attended  by  the  Lord  Herries  and  a  few 
other  friends,  rode  almost  without  stopping  to 
Dundrennan  Abbey,  in  Galloway,  near  to  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  sixty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Here  she  was  brought  to  an  awful  pause.    There 
were  only  three  coui"ses  open  tc  her: — she  might 
remain,  and  throw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  her 
subjects — upon  men  who  had  shown  her  little 
mercy;  .she  might  flee  to  France;  or,  lastly,  she 
might  seek  a  refuge  in  England.     The  first  sh.e 
naturally  avoided,  as  what  would  lead  to  certain 
destruction:  she  would  have  adopted  the  second, 
but  there  was  no  ship  to  France;  and  the  voyage, 
whether  she  circumnavigated  England  or  Scot- 
land, was  dangerous  op  many  accounts,  besides 
that  of  the  elements       There  remained,  then, 
the  desperate  resotu'ce  of  a  flight  into  England, 
and  upon  this  she  finally  resolved.     Her  wisest 
counsellors  represented  this  course  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  three;  but  Mary  would  not  be- 
lieve her  royal   sister  Elizabeth  capable  of  the 
conduct  they  surmised.     The  Lord  Iferries  tlien 
wrote  to  Lowther,  the  deputy  captain  at  Carlisle, 
informing  him  of  his  queen's  situation,  and  ask- 
ing whether  she  might  go  .safely  into  England 
Elizabeth  could  not  have  had  time  to  hear  of  the 
battle  of  Laugside,  and  to  send  down  positive 
instructions,  but  she  was  certainly  well  informed 
l>y  this  time  that  Mary  had  no  chance  of  success, 
and  might  have  given  ordei^  in  contemplation  of 
a  siH'e  defeat;  or,  again,  her  officers  near  the  Bor- 
dei-s,  who  wei'e  in  communication   with  Moray, 
might  of  themselves  have  devised  a  jilan  for  en- 
trapping the  fugitive  queen  without  any  direct 
breach  of  promi.se  on  the  part  of  the  high  autho- 
rities.    Lowther,  the  deputy,  WTote  a  doubtful 
answer,  saying  that  Lord  Scrojie,  the  warden  of 
that  march,  was  at  court,  whither  he  had  written ; 
but  if  the  queen  found  hei'self  obliged  to  cros- 
the  Borders  he  would  meet  and  protect  her  till 
his  mistress's  ](leasure    was   known.      Without 
waiting  for  this  letter,"  !Nrary,with  .si.\teen  atten- 
dants, the   chief  of  whom  was  the  honest  and 

'  RaHiner,  Cnntrihvlinna  tn  Modern  Ilintorii,  has  given  i>.-»rt  of  -  The  letter  ■wan  not  received,  it  oliotihl  .■i])jiear,  till  Maiy  w;.  i 
tbia  lett J1-,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  in  Wriglifs  Elizabeth  and  lift  \  in  England  ;  Init  we  thnik  tliat  the  view  ii.  w hioh  it  ivj.  -.vi-.tte-.i 
Tiiiief.  '  is  most  ohvim:s 


she  was  adroit,  and  she  possessed  in  her  person 
and  manner  a  charm  which  few  men  could  resist. 
She  had  also  beyond  her  prison  walls,  and  the 
deep  waters  of  Lochleven,  friends  and  servants 
who  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  her,  and 
ready  at  every  moment  to  peril  life  in  her  behalf, 
rjommunications   were   opened    with  the  islet; 
bands  were  stationed  in  ambush  round  the  loch; 
horses  were  provided,  the  fleetest  that   money 
could  i)rocure      "On  the  25th  of  March,"  writes 
Sir  William  Drury  to  Cecil,  "  she  enterprised  an 
escape,  and  was  the  rather  nearer  effect  through 
her  accustomed  long  being  a-beil  all  the  morn- 
ing "'     But  notwithstanding  this  failure,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  vigilance  in  her  keepers, 
the  queen  repeated  her  attempt  on   the  2d  of 
May.     Within   the   castle   there   wius   a   lad  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  called  William  Douglas, 
or  the  "  Little  Douglas,"  who  is  supposed  to  have 
heeu  a  relative,  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
both  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  of  the  Regent 
Moray.     He  is  described  as  being  a  poor  and 
simple  lad,  who  escaped  suspicion  on  account  of 
his  innocence  and  simplicity.     He  stole  the  keys 
of  the  castle  from  the  kee])er's  chamber,  where 
they  were   always  dejjosited,  set   the  queen  at 
liberty  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  locked  the 
castle  gates  upon  all  the  inmate.s,  threw  the  keys 
into  the  loch,  led  the  queen  with  one  female  at- 
tendant to  a  little  skiff",  and  then  rowed  her  to 
shore.     There  the  Lord  Seton,  George  Doughus, 
and  a  party  of  the  Hauiiltons,  received  her  with 
tninsports  of  joy,  and  carried  her  in  triumph  to 
Hamilton.     Many  of  her  friends  were  prepared; 
others  came  in  on  the  morrow,  and  a  solemn  a.sso- 
ciation  for  her  defence  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntly,  Eglintou,  Craw- 
ford, Cassilis,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Sutherland,  Er- 
rol,  by  nine  barons,  bj-  nine  bishops,  and  by  many 
other  gentlemen.    These  chiefs  presently  brought 
4(X)0  or  5000  men  into  the  field,  and,  j "lacing  the 
queen  in  their  centre,  they  moved  from   Hamil- 
ton towards    Dumbarton.      The   Regent  Moray 
was  lying  at  Glasgow,  holding  courts  of  justice. 
.At  first  he  was  tlumderstruck,  and  would  not 
believe   in  the  possibility  of  his  sister's  escape. 
Seme  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  retire  from 
Gla.^gow  to  Stirling,  and  avoid  an   encounter; 
but  ^lorav,  who  was  a  good  soldier,  knew  the 
difference  between  the   undisciplined  host  that 
followed  the  queen  and  the  regular  troops  which 
he  had  about  him  ;  and  he  also  counted  on  the 
resources  of  the  town  of  Glasgow,  and  the  reli- 
gious zeal   of  it^  iidiabitant.s.      INLary  offered  a 
free  ]tardou  to  all  save  live — the  Earl  of  iVlorton, 
the  Loid  Lir.dsay,  the  Lord  Semple,  Sir  James 
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gallaut  Lord  HeirieP,  einbiirked  in  a  common 
fishing-boat  to  cross  the  Solway  Firth;  and  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  May,  1568, 
s  le  arrived  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland,  with- 
out money,  without  a  change  of  raiment — with 
nothing  but  the  tender  affection  of  her  almost 
helpless  retinue,  and  her  hope  in  the  magnani- 
mity of  Elizabeth.  She  immediately  wrote  to 
that  "good  sistei-,"  informing  her  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, anJ  her  arrival  in  her  dominions.  Some 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  probably 
entertained  just  notions  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
liospitality,  gave  her  a  kind  reception,  and  hon- 
ourably conducted  her  to  Cockermouth,  where, 
on  the  following  day,  Lowther  waited  upon  her 
with  what  appears  to  have  been  a  little  army. 
On  the  following  day  Mary  was  conducted  to 
Carlisle,  and  lodged  in  the  castle,  not  as  a  royal 
and  unfortunate  guest,  but  as  a  prisoner.  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  who  was  sent  down  post  to  the 
north  witli  letters  and  "messages  of  comfort" 
from  Elizabeth,  greatly  praised  Lowther's  good 
behaviour  and  discretion  towards  her  highness, 
in  securing  the  fugitive  queen,  and  in  refusing  to 
admit  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  into  Carlisle 
Castle  with  any  more  company  than  his  page. 
It  is  evident  that  even  at  this  moment  Northum- 
berland was  an  object  of  suspicion.  Knollys, 
in  mentioning  that  the  earl  met  him  in  York- 
shire, says,  that  he  had  with  him  Sir  Nicholas 
Fairfax,  Sir  William  Fairfax,  his  son,  Mr.  Hun- 
gate,  and  Mr.  Vavasor,  who  were  "  all  unsound 
in  religion,"  and  had  been  with  his  lordship  at 
Carlisle.  The  great  uneasiness  of  Elizabeth  as  to 
any  communication  between  her  royal  prisoner 
and  her  own  subjects  professing  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, is  a  very  significant  feature  in  the  history. 
Lord  Scrope,  the  warden  and  governoi-  of  Car- 
lisle, was  despatched  from  Cork  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Knollys,  and  they  both  Avaited 
upon  Queen  Mary  in  Carlisle  Castle,  apparently 
on  the  28th  or  29th  of  May,  having  previously 
spoken  with  Lord  Herries,  who  hoped  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  would  either  give  his  mistress  aid  and 
comfort,  or  permit  her  to  pass  through  England 
into  France  to  seek  relief  elsewhere.  They  deli- 
vered their  sovereign's  letter,  in  which  Mary  was 
told  that  Elizabeth  could  not  honourably  receive 
her  into  her  presence  until  she  was  cleared  of 
all  suspicion  of  being  concerned  In  Darnley's 
murder.  Mary  had  expected  a  different  treat- 
ment. She  solemnly  affirmed  to  Scrope  and 
Knolh's,  that  both  Maitlaud  of  Lethington  and 
the  Lord  Morton  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  as  could  well  be  jjroved, 
although  now  they  would  seem  to  prosecute  the 
murderers.  The  two  envoys  repeated  that  their 
mistress  was  "  inwardly  sorry  and  very  much 
grieved"  that  she  "could  not  do  her  that  creat 


honour  to  admit  her  solemidy  and  worthily  into 
her  presence  by  reason  of  this  great  slander  of 
murder ;  but  they  assured  her  of  her  highness's 
great  affection,  and  that  If  she  would  depend 
upon  her  highness's  favour  without  seeking  to 
bring  in  strangers  into  Scotland,  then  undoubt- 
edly her  highness  would  use  all  tlie  convenient 
means  she  could  for  her  relief  and  comfort. 
Mary  agreed  to  semi  up  Lord  Hei-ries  to  London 
to  plead  her  cause  with  Elizabeth,  and  she  then 
dismissed  Scrope  and  Knollys,  "  complaining  of 
delay's  to  her  prejudice,  aiid  the  winning  of  time 
to  her  enemies." 

On  the  following  day,  or  the  day  after — it  was 
the  30th  of  May — Knollys  and  Scrope  had  an- 
other Interview  with  Mary,  who  inveighed  against 
her  brother  Moray  and  his  adherents,  saying, 
among  other  things,  "  that  when  she  was  but  nine 
days  old  they  had  a  reverent  and  obedient  care 
of  her,  but  now  that  she  was  twenty-four  years 
old  they  would  exclude  her  fi-om  the  government." 
Knollys,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  main  course 
which  his  royal  mistress  meant  to  pursue  (for  the 
silver  box,  with  letters  from  Mary  to  Bothwell, 
true  or  forged,  which  was  afterwards  brought 
Into  the  case,  had  really  no  weight  whatever  In 
Elizabeth's  decision),  ventured  to  tell  the  Scot- 
tish queen  that,  in  some  cases,  princes  might  be 
deposed  by  their  subjects  lawfully;  and  he  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  prince  falling  into  madness. 
"  And,"  added  he,  "  what  difference  is  there  be- 
tween lunacy  and  cruel  murdering?"  Mary, 
however,  had  almost  caj)tlvated  the  cautious  vice- 
chamberlaln,  with  her  beauty,  and  spirit,  and 
graceful  familiarity.  "  And  yet,"  he  says,  "  this 
lady  and  princess  Is  a  notable  woman.  She 
seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious  honour  besides 
the  acknowledging  of  her  estate  regal.  She  show- 
eth  a  disposition  to  speak  much,  to  be  bold,  to  be 
pleasant,  and  to  be  very  familiar.  She  showeth 
a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  of  her  enemies;  she 
showeth  a  readiness  to  expose  herself  to  all  jaerils 
In  hope  of  victory.  ...  So  that,  for  victory  sake, 
pain  and  peril  seemeth  pleasant  unto  her;  and  iii 
respect  of  victory,  wealth  and  all  things  seemeth 
to  her  contemptuous  and  vile.  Now  what  is  to 
be  done  with  such  a  lady  and  princess,  or  whe- 
ther such  a  princess  and  lady  be  to  be  nourished 
In  one's  bosom,  or  whether  It  be  good  to  halt  and 
dissemble  with  such  a  lady,  I  refer  to  your  judg- 
ment." The  vlce-chamberlaln  then  proceeds  to 
recommend  a  bold  and  direct  course.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  danger  to  Elizabeth.'  From  the 
tone  of  his  letter  he  was  evidently  not  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  proofs  which  might  be  brought 
against  Maiy ;  It  was  only  necessary  to  declare 


'  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  a  part  of  this  letter  in  his  Collection,  but 
the  whole  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  Qiteen  Elizabeth  uud 
her  Times. 
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her  guilty,  ;iud  so  prevent  any  uilscliief  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  by  such  a  sentence,  would  be 
justified  in  assisting  the  Regent  Moray,  and  keep- 
ing his  sister  a  close  ijrisoner. 

Lord  Hei-ries  did  little  good  with  Elizabeth, 
who  induced  him,  in  a  manner,  to  appoint  her 
judge  or  arbitrator  between  Mary  and  her  sub- 
jects. At  his  solicitation,  liowever,  the  English 
queen  thought  fit  to  send  an  agent,  Mi'.  Middle- 
more  (or  Meddlemore),  into  Scotland,  to  stop  the 
civil  war  there;  for  Mary's  partizans,  though  sore- 
ly pressed  and  persecuted,  were  not  wholly  dis- 
couraged by  the  battle  of  Langside,and  the  Earls 
of  Iluutly  and  Argyle  were  up  in  arms  in  her 
favour.  This  Middlemore,  whose  secret  instruc- 
tions were  no  doubt  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  which  was  given  out, 'travelled  northward 
with  Lord  Herries,  to  the  great  "  disconteuta- 
tion  "  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  who  was  not  let 
into  all  the  secret,  or  informed  of  the  real  object 
of  his  errand.  But  as  soon  as  this  Mr.  Middle- 
more  got  across  the  Borders,  he  hastened  i-ather 
than  retarded  Moray's  Viusiuess,  and  encouraged 
the  regent  in  his  energetic  measures  against  those 
who  favoured  the  queen.  On  the  21st  of  June 
the  Scottish  queen  wrote  a  striking  letter  to  her 
good  sister  and  cousin,  which  was  forwarded  to 
London  by  means  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
despatched  by  the  French  court  to  ascertain  the 
real  situation  of  the  fugitive,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  treated  in  England.'  Here  the 
cai)tive  complains  that  Middlemore,  who  was 
sent,  as  was  pretended,  as  a  safeguard  to  her 
faithful  subjects,  had  allied  himself  with  her  ene- 
mies, who,  in  her  presence,  had  destroyed  the 
house  of  one  of  her  principal  barons,  and  who 
wei'e  now  treating  her  friends  and  adherents  more 
harshly  than  ever.  "  Mine  enemies,"  .she  con- 
tinues, "  jn-oceed  still  farther,  and  boast  that  they 
are  authorized  by  him;  and  while  they  are  exe- 
cuting their  enterprise,  which  tends  to  the  con- 
quest of  my  kingdom,  tliey  abuse  you,  with  a 
hope  of  proving  to  you  their  false  calumnies, 
wiiich  the  unecpial  treatment  we  are  receiving 
would  make  me  fear,  if  my  innocence  and  I'eli- 
ance  on  God,  who  has  hitherto  protected  me,  did 
not  give  me  assurance.  For,  consider,  madam, 
they  have  now  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
me — the  sovereign  power  by  usurpation,  my  ]>ro- 
l)erty  to  bribe  and  corrupt,  the  finesses  which  are 
at  their  command  throughout  the  country — and 
your  own  ministers,  who,  day  by  day  (at  least 
some  of  them),  write  to  them  and  advise  them 
what  to  do  that  they  may  convince  ^'ou.  Would 
to  God  you  knew  what  I  know  of  them !"    "  I  can- 


not do  less,'"  she  continues,  "than  complain  to  you, 
and  beg  you  to  send  for  me,  that  you  may  hear 
my  griefs,  and  assist  me  as  promptly  as  necessity 
i-equires,  or  permit  me  to  retire  into  Fi-ance  or 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  And  I  entreat  you,  as  you  see 
what  are  the  effects,  do  not  make  an  unequal 
combat,  they  being  armed,  and  I  destitute;  on  the 
contrary,  seeing  the  dishonour  they  do  me,  make 
up  your  mind  to  assist  me  or  let  me  go;  for,  with- 
out waiting  for  their  gi\ing  me  a  third  assault,  I 
must  supplicate  both  the  King  of  France  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  if  you  will  not  have  regai-d  to  my 
just  quarrel;  and  they,  restoring  me  to  my  place, 
then  will  I  make  you  know  their  falsehood  and 
my  innocence:  for  if  you  let  them  conquer  the 
country  first,  and  then  come  to  accuse  me  after, 
what  shall  I  have  gained  by  submitting  my  cause 
to  you?  ...  I  blame  no  one;  but  the  very  worm 
of  the  earth  turns  when  it  is  trodden  upon."-' 

On  the  same  day  on  which  she  wrote  this  letter, 
Mary  told  Knollys  that  she  expected  to  be  let  go 
into  France,  or  to  be  put  safely  into  Dumbarton 
Castle,  "  unle-ss,"  she  added,  "  she  will  hold  me  as 
a  prisoner,  for  I  am  sure  that  her  highness  will 
not  of  her  honour  put  me  into  my  Lord  of  Mo- 
ray's hands."  Under  her  circumstances,  nothing 
could  be  more  iminnident  than  her  continual  talk 
about  France  and  Spain;  but  she  again  a.ssured 
Knollys  that  .she  would  seek  aid  in  those  quar- 
ters, because  she  had  pr<iini.sed  her  people  aid  by 
August.  ''  And  she  said  that  she  had  found  that 
true  which  she  had  heard  often  of  before  her 
coming  hither,  which  w;i.s,  that  she  shoulil  have 
fair  words  enow,  but  no  deeds.  .  .  .  Aiul,  saith 
she,  I  have  made  great  wars  in  Scotland,  and  I 
pray  God  I  make  no  troubles  in  other  realms 
also."'  This,  if  true,  wa.s  another  imprudence. 
Knollys  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  much  startled ; 
and  he  again  advised  a  close  union  with  Moray, 
thi-owing  a  little  devout  unction  into  his  worldly 
policy  and  tenderness  for  Elizabeth.  Other  cour- 
tiei-3  and  statesmen  did  their  best  to  increase  the 
alarm.  Sir  Henry  Norris  wrote  from  Paris  to 
warn  Cecil,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
informer,  that  the  queen's  majesty  "  did  now  hold 
the  wolf  that  woulil  devour  her,"  and  that  "  it  is 
conspired  betwixt  the  King  of  Spain,  the  pope, 
and  the  French  king,  that  the  queen's  majesty 
should  be  destroyed,  whereby  the  Queen  of  Scots 
might  succeed  her  majesty."'  This  alarm,  con 
sidei'ing  where  Mary  then  wa.'*,  was  rather  riili- 
cvilous,  yet  scarcely  more  so  than  .some  of  the 
hundred  other  .stories  which  followed  in  a  crex- 
cendo  of  horrors,  and  which  never  ceased  till 
Elizabeth  had  brought  her  rival  to  the  block. 


'  As  t«  her  tre.-itmeiit,  Mary  8.ays,  in  this  same  letter  to  Eliza-  ^  Burghky  State  Po.pern.     The  letter  is  dated  (Jarlisle,  the  •.'1st 

beth,  "It  grieves  me  to  have  so  little  occasion  to  pi-aise  the  Juiie.    Like  all  M.irj-'s  lettei-s,  except  a  very  few,  it  is  in  French, 

behaviour  of  your  nunistera,  for  of  yourself  1  ciuinot  and  will  '  Letter  from  Knollys  to  Cecil,  date<l  '21st  of  >I>ino,  15G8. 

not  compl.iiu."  I       *  Burghley  Pop-ns 
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It  was  soon  resolved  to  carry  her  further  iuto  the 
reahii  to  some  phice  of  greater  safety,  being  "well 
moated  rouud."  Mary  made  a  sj)irited  ]irotest, 
that  was  of  no  avail;  and  on  the  16th  of  July  she 
was  carried  under  a  strong  escort  to  Bolton 
Castle,  a  house  of  Lord  Scrope's,  in  the  north 
aiding  of  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  Middleham.' 
By  this  removal  Mary  was  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  her  subjects,  excejating  such  as 
Elizabeth  chose  to  admit.  Sir  Francis  Knollys 
and  Lord  Scrope  dealt  very  sharply  with  all  Eng- 
lish subjects  that  attempted  to  see  or  correspond 
with  the  captive,  ]iarticularly  if  they  were  Pa- 
pists.    They  thought  Bolton  Castle  a  much  safer 


Bolton  Castle, — From  a  drawing  by  Wliittock 


place  than  Carlisle,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
suggested  that  their  j^risoner  should  be  moved 
still  farther  from  the  Borders,  telling  Cecil,  how- 
ever, that  Mary,  though  otherwise  very  quiet  and 
very  tractable,  declared  that  she  would  not  remove 
any  farther  into  the  realm  without  constraint. 
On  the  2Sth  of  July  Mary  wrote  another  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  telling  her  that  she  relied  on  her 
former  promises,  and  expected  that  she  would  re- 
place her  in  her  kingdom,  when  she  had  heard 
her  justify  her  own  conduct,  and  expose  that  of 
her  enemies.  She  consented  that  Moray  and 
Morton  should  be  heard  on  the  other  side,  as 
Elizabeth  required,  and   that  these   two   lords 


'  Before  she  was  removed  from  Carlisle  she  wrote  once  again, 
or  oftener,  to  Elizabeth,  whom  she  reminded  of  promises  of  pro- 
tection which  she  had  recently  sent  to  lier  in  Scotland.  She 
implored  her  to  suffer  her  to  depart  "  whithersoever  it  be  out  of 
this  coimtry."  "  I  came,"  said  she,  "of  mine  own  accord — let 
me  depart  again  with  yours ;  and  if  God  permit  my  cause  to 
succeed,  I  shall  be  bound  to  you  for  it ;  happening  otherwise,  yet 
J  cannot  blame  you." — £tlis. 

Vol.  II. 


should  come  into  England  for  that  ])urpose.  She 
assured  the  English  queen  that  she  had  warned 
her  faithful  subjects  who  were  still  up  in  arms 
fur  her  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  and  the  seek- 
ing of  any  aid  from  France;  that  she  herself  had 
withheld  her  desiiatehes  to  France  and  Spain,  in 
order  to  avoid  contracting  any  further  obligations 
in  those  parts,  desiring  that  if  she  were  to  be  re- 
instated it  might  be  only  by  means  of  the  Eng- 
lish court."  The  whole  of  this  letter  is  cool  and 
diplomatic,  except  where  she  speaks  of  Moray.' 
Elizabeth,  however,  cared  little  for  her  warmth 
on  this  head,  for  she  and  the  regent  had  come  to 
a  perfectly  good  uudei'standing.  Moray,  on  his 
tide,  had  a  confident  reli- 
ance on  Cecil;  and  he  sent 
up  his  secretary,  John 
Wood,  to  London,  to  show 
the  minister  and  the  queen 
copies  of  siindry  secret  pa- 
lmers. The  regent,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  ready  as 
his  imprisoned  sister  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue; 
and  though  Elizabeth  wrote 
to  him  to  come  into  Eng- 
land with  a  commissioner, 
to  treat,  and  to  answer  to 
the  Scottish  queen's  com- 
plaint, he  found  it  very  easy 
to  delay  so  doing  till  the 
month  of  October ;  and 
during  all  that  time  he  was 
allowed  to  establish  his  own 
authority  in  Scotland,  and 
was  even  assisted  by  Eliza- 
beth in  so  doing.  It  will 
strike  eveiy  reader,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  constituting  a  court 
to  try  Mary,  and,  until  the  very  last  moment, 
it  was  pretended  that  Elizabeth  would  merely 
arbitrate  in  a  friendly  manner,  or  that,  if  any 
party  was  to  be  tried,  it  shonld  be  Moray  with 
his  adherents.  But  Herries  clearly  foresaw  the 
course  which  would  be  pursued,  and  he  guarded 
against  it  as  well  as  he  could  with  forms  and  de- 
clarations of  his  sovereign's  entire  independence 
of  the  English  crown.  Elizabeth  declared  that  if 
Mary  would  "  commit  her  cause  to  be  heard  by 
her  highness's  order,  not  to  make  her  highness 
judge  over  her,  but  rather  as  committing  herself 
to  the  council  of  her  dear  cousin  and  friend,"  her 
highness  would  treat  with  the  Scottish  nobles, 
and  bring  things  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Eliza- 
beth would,  for  example,  restore  the  Queen  of 


2  Burghley  State  Papers. 

3  Mary  had  begim  to  call  Moray  mon  frere  fcns^ard— my  bastard 
brother ;  and  in  this  jiarticular  letter  she  reminds  Elizabeth  that 
Moray  is  only  related  to  her  majesty  of  England  pai  bastardise. 
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Scots  to  her  royal  seat,  by  honourable  accommo- 
dation, the  Queen  of  Scots  agreeing,  that  the 
lords  and  all  her  other  subjects  should  continue 
in  their  honours,  states,  and  dignities;  and  this 
was  the  promiae  in  case  of  Moray  making  out 
"some  reason  against  her;"  but,  if  Moray  and 
his  party  should  fail  in  proving  anything  against 
the  queen,  then  her  majesty  Elizabeth  would 
replace  Mary  absolutely  by  force  of  arms,  Mary 
agreeing  in  this  case,  and  as  a  reward  for  Eliza- 
beth's assistance,  to  renounce  all  claims  to  Eng- 
land ;  to  convert  her  close  alliance  with  France 
into  a  league  with  England;  and  to  use  the  coun- 
sel of  her  dearest  sister  and  her  estates  in  parlia- 
ment in  abolishing  Papistry,  encouraging  Pro- 
testantism, and  in  establishing  in  her  dominion 
the  Episcopal  and  Anglican  church — an  order  of 
things  considered  by  John  Knox,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Puritans,  as  only  a  few  degrees  less 
idolatrous  than  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thus,  in 
all  cases,  Mary  was  promised  her  liberty  and  her 
restoration  to  her  kingilom.  But  very  different 
language  had  been  held  in  secret  with  Moray;  to 
him  it  had  been  declared,  that  if  he  could  estab- 
lish his  sister's  guilt,  she  should  never  return  to 
Scotland;  and  it  had  also  been  intimated  that  he 
could  easilij  prove  what  he  desired. 

The  famous  commission  niet  at  York  on  the 
4th  of  October.  Elizabeth  was  represented  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  wlio  was  still  alive  and  stirring, 
though  this  business  was  destined  to  embitter  his 
old  ;vge.  Mary  was  represented  by  Lesley,  Bishop 
of  Ross,  the  Lords  Heri-ies,  Livingston,  and  Boyd, 
Hamilton,  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  Sir  John  Gordon 
of  Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Coekburn  of  Stir- 
ling: the  Regent  Moray  appeared  in  jiei-son,  at- 
tended by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Bisho]i  of  Ork 
ney,  the  Lord  Lindsay,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  James  M'Gill,  Henry 
Baluaves,  the  Laird  of  Lochleven,  and  George 
Buchanan  (the  celebrated  poet  and  historian). 
On  the  8th  of  October  the  friemls  of  Mary,  as 
the  plaintiff,  were  allowed  to  open  the  charges 
against  Moray  and  his  associates.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  Moray  and  his  colleagues 
artfully  saitl  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  that  they 
were  "desirous  to  \niderstand  that,  if  in  this  ac- 
tion they  shall  prove  all  things  directly  where- 
with they  may  and  do  embnrden  the  queen,  their 
sovereign's  mothe\",  how  they  be  assured  to  be 
free  and  without  danger  of  the  said  queen's  dis- 
jileasure,  and  what  surety  may  be  had  for  the 
young  prince,  their  king,  if  she  should  be  restored 
t  ">  her  farmer  estate?"  Elizabeth's  commissioners, 
wlio^  against  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  had 
allowed  I\Ioray  to  refuse  his  sister  the  title  of 
Siiivereign,  and  to  advance  the  coronation  of  the 
infant  James  as  a  constitutional   act,  now  de- 


parted still  more  widely  from  the  promises  which 
had  been  given  to  Mary  and  her  agent  Lord 
Herries.  They  said  that,  indeed,  their  mistress's 
desire  "  hath  always  been,  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  said  queen  might  be  found  free,  specially 
from  the  crime  of  her  husband's  murder;  never- 
theless, if  her  majesty  shall  find  to  be  plainly  and 
manifestly  proved  (whereof  she  would  be  very 
sorn)  that  the  said  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  de- 
viser and  pi'ocurer  of  that  murder,  or  otherwise 
was  guilty  thereof,  surely  her  majesty  would 
think  her  unworthy  of  a  kingdom,  and  would  not 
stain  her  own  conscience  in  maintenance  of  sucli 
a  detestable  wickedness  by  restoring  her  to  a 
kingdom." '  Moray  then  declared  that  it  was  set 
forth  and  published  in  Scotland  that  Mary  should 
be  either  amply  restored,  or  otherwise  by  some 
degrees  restored,  and  sent  home  amongst  them, 
by  the  Queen  of  England.  Elizabeth's  commis- 
sioners, with  a  bold  face,  denied  that  any  such 
promise  had  ever  been  made.  But  Moray  was 
not  fully  satisfied,  suspecting  that,  although  the 
Queen  of  Scots  were  not  wholly  restored,  yet  .she 
might,  "peradventure,be  relieved  in  some  degi-ees 
by  the  queen's  majesty,  which  might  breed  unto 
them  no  little  danger.""-  On  the  following  day, 
when  he  and  his  commissioners  were  to  give  in 
their  reasons  against  Mary,  Maitland  raised  cer- 
tain doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  commission 
given  by  Elizabeth  to  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Sad- 
lei :  — 1st,  "  For  that  they  see  no  express  Mords  in 
the  commission  to  authorize  her  grace's  commis- 
sioners to  deal  in  the  matter  of  the  murder;"'2diy, 
"Tiiat  delay  might  be  made  in  judgment,  which 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  them."  He  then, 
witli  Moray  and  the  other  commissioners  of  that 
side,  moved  that  Elizabetli  ought  to  be  adver- 
tised of  these  their  doubts.  "  specially  for  that  it 
standeth  them  upon,  and  they  think  it  very  rea- 
sonable that  her  grace  should  put  them  in  suffi- 
cient surety  to  be  free  from  danger  of  the  queen, 
their  sovereign's  mother,  before  they  enter  to 
declare  against  her."  A  letter  was,  therefore, 
despatched  to  Elizabeth,  to  request  additional 
instructions. 

But  Moray  ami  ^laitland  certainly  tlid  not 
wait  for  an  answer  to  charge  Mary  with  sucli 
things  as,  to  use  their  own  words,  they  had 
''hitherto  been  content  rather  to  conceal  than 
publish  to  the  world  to  her  infamy  and  dis- 
honour."' They  secretly  laid  before  the  English 
commissionei-s  translations  of  certain  letters  iu 
French,  said  to  have  been  written  by  I\Luy  to 
Bothwell,  some  just  before  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  othei-s  before  the  seizure  of  her  person; 
two  contracts  of  marriage ;  and  a  collection  of 


'  Burgh  I  fi/  I'ajicrf. 

-  Burphle;/  Stat'-  Pa/ifyx.    Thf  transactions  of  the  commissinn 
I  at  York  are  given  day  by  day.  '  Ooodali. 
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love  sonuets,  described  as  being  the  queen's  com- 
position, and  as  sent  by  her  to  Bothwell.'  On 
the  11th  of  October,  before  any  answer  could 
have  possibly  been  received  from  court,  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners  made  an  abstract  from  these 
pai)ers,  which  might  tend  to  Mary's  condemna- 
tion for  "Aer  consent  and  procurement  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  as  far  forth  as  they  could 
by  their  reading  gather."  They  had  evidently 
read  the  letters  and  the  amorous  rhymes  with 
great  attention ;  but  they  omitted  altogether 
making  any  in(iuiry  touching  the  authenticity  of 
these  papers,  which  from  iirst  to  last  Mary  and 
her  friends  maintained  were  forgeries.  They  as- 
sumed, "from  plain  and  manifest  words  contained 
in  the  said  letters,  that  the  inordinate  and  filthy 
love  between  Mary  and  Bothwell "  was  proved ; 
that  she  had  hated  and  abhorred  her  husband 
Darnley ;  that  she  had  taken  her  journey  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  to  visit  him  when  sick, 
with  the  intent  of  inveigling  him  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  murdered,  &c.^  These  sweeping 
conclusions,  as  well  as  the  documents  upon  which 
they  were  founded,  were  carefully  concealed  from 
Mary's  commissioners,  who  were  requested  to 
seek  an  enlargement  nf  their  commission,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ask  their  mistress  to  agree,  in  the 
dark,  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth's  authority.  Lord 
Hen'ies  raised  some  objections,  but  Mary  agi'eed 
to  alter  the  words  of  her  commission,  and  add  a 
clause  that  her  commissioners  might  treat,  con- 
clude, and  determine  all  matters  and  causes  what- 
soever in  controversy  between  her  and  her  sub- 
jects.' She  still,  however,  maintained  the  j^er- 
feet  independence  of  her  crown,  while  Moray 
and  her  enemies  now  showed  themselves  ready 
to  acknowledge  Elizabeth's  supremacy  over  Scot- 
laud,  that,  as  "superior  lady  and  judge  over  that 
realm,  she  might  determine  in  this  case."  In 
order  to  consume  time,  Moray  presented  to  the 
commissioners  an  answer  to  the  charges  of  his 
queen,  in  which  he  alleged  that  his  friends  had 
never  taken  uji  arms  but  against  Bothwell — that 
they  had  afterwards  sequestrated  their  queen 
because  she  adhered  to  Bothwell — and  that  they 
had  at  last  accepted  her  resignation,  which  wa« 
willingly  given  merely  from  her  disgust  at  the 
vexations  attending  ]iower,  and  never  extorted 


'  "A  casket,  cuut.iining  a  correspondence  purporting  to  be 
carried  on  by  Mary  with  BothweU,  which,  if  genuine,  establishes 
her  guilt,  w  as  said  to  he  seized  by  the  insurgents  cm  tlie  20th  of 
June,  1567.  The  genuineness  of  these  letters,  and  their  irresis- 
tible force  as  evidence  against  the  queen,  have  been  already  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Dr.  i  Robertson,  and  most 
of  all  by  Mr.  Laing,  who,  in  the  acuteness  with  which  he  em- 
ploys the  rules  of  liistorical  criticism,  is  not  inferior  to  either. 
The  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt  are  her  own  acts.  It  suffices  here  to 
observe  tliat  these  documents  were  seen  at  Edinburgh,  at  York, 
at  Westminster,  by  himdreds  of  persons,  friends  as  well  as  foes 
to  Mary,  but  most  of  whom  knew  her  handwriting ;  and  yet 
that  proof  of  their  forgery,  which  must  have  been  easy,  was  then 
never  attempted ;   that  they  relate  to  a'  sucoessiou  of  minute 


from  her.  To  this  Mary's  commissioners  replied, 
that  the  queen  had  no  means  of  knowing  the 
atrocities  of  Bothwell,  who  had  been  acquitted 
by  a  Scottish  jury,  and  recommended  to  her  as  a 
husband  by  tlie  Scottish  nobility — that  she  had 
ever  been  desirous  that  Bothwell  should  be  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  trial — that  the  resignation 
of  the  crown  was  extorted  from  her — and  that 
Throgmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  had  ad- 
vised her  to  sign  that  paper,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  her  life;  assuring  her,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  under  circumstances,  such  an  act  could 
never  be  considered  binding  on  her  j'art.  Mary 
had  by  far  the  best  in  the  controversy;  but  she 
did  not  know  that  she  was  only  lighting  with 
shadows.  Tlie  city  of  York,  in  the  meantime, 
had  become  the  scene  of  the  most  complicated 
inti'igues.  The  Duke  of  Chatellerault,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  France,  made  a  faint  effort 
in  favour  of  Mary.  Other  Scottish  nobles  were 
anxious  for  a  compromise,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  government  in  which  they  should  all  have  a 
part :  and  Moray  at  this  moment  would  have 
agreed  to  allow  his  sister  a  large  revenue,  pro- 
vided she  would  confirm  her  resignation  of  the 
crown,  and  consent  to  reside  in  England  with  an 
English  husband.  We  profess  our  utter  inability 
to  understand  the  complex  game — we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  clearly 
understood  :  but  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
one  of  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  contained  an 
undisputed  fact,  which  is  that  these  parties  tossed 
between  them  the  crown  and  public  affairs  of 
Scotland,  caring  neither  for  the  mother  nor  the 
child,  but  seeking  to  serve  their  own  turns  with- 
out any  reference  either  to  Mary's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence.'* Maitland,  whose  ways  were  always  in- 
scrutable, suggested  a  mai-riage  between  Mary 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  divorce  from  Both- 
well  being  eifected ;  and  he  had  the  address  to 
bring  Norfolk,  perhaps  Mary  herself,  into  this 
scheme.  But  what  seems  the  most  extraordhiary 
part  of  this  story  is,  that  the  Regent  Moray  him- 
self entered  into  the  project,  and  professed  a 
great  earnestness  for  the  marriage  with  Norfolk, 
whose  favour  with  Elizabeth,  he  pretended,  would 
enable  him  to  procure  tranquillity  to  Scotland, 
and  place  the  Protestant  religion  in  securit3\     It 

facts,  multiplying  beyond  calculation  the  means  of  detecting 
imposture  ;  that  tlie  letters  only  serve  the  piu-pose  of  an  accuser 
by  hiuts  and  allusions,  such  as  would  be  foiuid  in  genuine  cor- 
respondence, not  by  those  clear  and  positive  manifestations  of 
guilt  by  wliich  an  e;\ger  partizan  betrays  his  forgeries  ;  that  they 
are  full  of  inimitable  proofs  of  burning  passion,  of  whicli  the 
extreme  grossness,  in  such  an  age,  and  from  such  parties,  is 
rather  a  corroboration  of  their  trutli  than  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  assenting  to  it."— Sir  James  Mackintosh,  History  of  Enylo.nd. 

-  Burghley  Papers.  3  Jbid. 

■•  See  Sussex's  letter  from  York,  in  Lodge.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  head  of  the  commission,  also  said — "  Some  seek  wholly 
to  serve  tlieir  own  particular  turns,  the  which  being  done,  they 
care  not  what  becomes  eithei  of  queen  or  king." — Goodall. 
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is  barely  possible  to  understand  how  Moray  could  j 
fall  ill  with  such  a  scheme,'  even  for  the  moment;  j 
but  he  may  have  been  spell-bound  by  the  supe- 
rior craft  and  audacity  of  Maitland,  whose  whole 
soul  was  an  intrigue,  and  who,  since  his  late  ar- 
rival  in    England,  may  have  even  proposed   to 
himself  the  daring  scheme  of  ovei'throwing  Eliza- 
beth and  of  placing  Mary  on  her  throne.     It  did 
not  require  his  talent  to  see  that  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic population   of   England  was  oppressed — 
that  many  Protestants  were  averse  to  Elizabeth's 
government — and  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  both  rich  and  brave,  had  an  immense  jiarty 
in   the  north,  counting   among   his    friends  the 
great  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumber- 
land, who,  upon  many  grounds,  were  dissatisfied 
With  the  queen  and  with  Cecil.     Maitland  of  late 
had  not  been  eager  to  press  the  question  of  Mary's 
guilt,  and,  even  if  he  had  done  so,  it  would  cost 
little  to  a  supple  man  like  him  to  change  his 
tack,  and  hold  her  up  as  the  model  of  queens  and 
women.     And  he  certainly  assured  Norfolk  that 
Mary   was  innocent  of   her  hu.sbaud's  murder. 
But  IMaitland  was  watched  with  vigilant  eyes  : 
his  intrigues  with  the  J)uke  of  Norfolk  were  dis- 
covered, and  an  order  came  suddenly  down  from 
London  for  the  instant  removal  of  tlie  conference 
from   York   to    Westminster.      Elizabeth    now 
openly  declared  that  Mary  should  never  be  re- 
stored to  the  crown  of  Scotland  if  Moray  could 
make  good  his  accustitions ;  and  she  assumed  as 
a  right  that  she  and  her  privy  council  should 
proceed  to  sentence.-     At  the  same  time  Eliza- 
beth joined  Leicester,  Cecil,  Bacon,  and  others,  to 
the  commission,  and  commanded  the  immediate 
attendance  not  only  of  Norfolk  and  Sussex,  who 
had   purposely  kept  out  of  the  way,  but  also  of 
the    Earls   of   Northumberland,   Westmoreland, 
Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and  IIuntiugd(in,  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and   the   Bishop   of 
London.     Mary,  it  should  appear,  made  no  com- 
))laint   until   she  learned  that  Moray  had   been  , 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  promise  given  by  the  English  queen  ; 
but  then  she  ordered  her  commissioners  to  require 
of  Elizabeth,  in  the  presence  of  her  court  juid  the  j 
foreign  ambassadors,  that  she,  too,  might  be  al- 
lowed to  go  up  to  London,  in  order  to  meet  her 
accusers    face   to   face.      Mary's   commissionei-s 
were  coldly  received  ;   ami  the  ojiposite  party 
were  not  only  encouraged,  but  excited  by  Eliza- 
beth  and  Cecil  to  urge  i>ublicly  their  charges. 
At  the  end  of  November,  Moray,  therefore,  de- 
clarcil  that  Mary  had  been  "jiersuader  and  com- 
mander" of  the  murder  of  her  husband:  and  here 

'  At  a  later  pcrioil,  wlion  Moray  wanted  to  return  to  Ediu- 
Imrgli,  tliere  was  a  reason  why  he  should  pretend  to  approve  of 
Mio  projcctod  match. 

2  Proceedings  in  the  council  ni  TTanipton  Court,  30th  of  Octo 
her  —Burghley  Papers. 


he  ought  to  have  stopped;  but  he  went  on  to  add 
the  incredible  charge  (which  cast  a  doubt  on  all 
the  Test),  that  she  had  also  intended  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  innocent  prince,  her  own  son,  "  and 
so  to  transfer  the  crown  from  the  right  line  to  a 
bloody  murderer  and  godless  tyrant."  Mary's 
steadfast  friends,  the  Bishop  of  Boss  and  Lord 
Herries,  then  demanded  of  Elizabeth,  that,  as 
she  had  admitted  Moray  and  his  associates  into 
her  presence  to  accuse  their  queen,  she  would 
also  be  pleased  to  admit  into  the  same  presence 
Mary  herself  to  prove  her  own  innocence ;  and 
they  represented,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ac- 
cusers of  their  sovereign  ought  to  be  detained  in 
the  country.  Elizabeth  replied  that  this  was  a 
difficult  subject,  which  required  long  delibera- 
tion; and  .she  woiihl  never  give  any  other  answer 
to  their  requests.  Mary's  commissioners  then 
did  what  they  ought  to  have  done  long  before — 
with  the  advice  of  the  French  and  Spanish  am- 
bassadors, they  declared  the  conference  to  be  at 
an  end.'  But  Cecil  would  not  accept  their  pro- 
test and  declai'ation,  and  the  mock  conference 
went  on  all  on  one  side. 

At  last  came  the  decisive  moment,  and  on  the 
14th  of  December  the  J]arl  of  Moray  produced  a 
silver  box  or  casket  full  of   the  original  love- 
letters,  sonnets,  &e.;  and  he  contended  that  these 
unproved  and  unsifted  documents,  together  with 
a  previous   decree  of   the  Scottish   jiarliament, 
were   quite   sulHcient   to   establish   the   queen's 
guilt.     Elizabeth  had  had  copies  of  the.se  docu- 
ments long  before,  but  she  was  desirous  that  there 
should  be  an  open  and  unreserved  production  of 
the  originals.     The  papers  were  laid  before  the 
privy  council,  including  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Leicester,  and  all  the  great 
earls,  and  letters  written  by  Mary  to  Elizabeth 
were  laid  beside  them,  that  the  hand-writings 
might  be  compared.     But,  instead  of  asking  the 
council  to  pronounce  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents,    Elizabeth    merely   told   them    that 
Mary  had  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  answer  to 
the  charges  in  the  royal  presence,  and  that  she 
now  thought  it  inconsistent  with  her  modesty 
and  reputation  as  a  virgin  queen  to  admit  her. 
And  on  the  following  day  she  sent  for  the  Bishop 
[  of  Ross  and  Lord  Herries,  and  told  them  that 
I  she  never  could  receive  their  mi.stress  into  her 
company,  and  that  !Mary  ought  to  answer  the 
charges  in  some  way,  or  submit  to  eternal  infamy. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the   Sjianish  ambassador, 
Elizabeth  and  her  minister  had  been  thwarted 
in  council  by  the  great  earls,  some  of  whom  had 
i  shown  a  little  spirit,  and   checked  a  little  the 
terrible  fury  with  which  Secretary  Cecil  sought 
j  to  destroy  Mary:  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  that, 
I  THider   any  circumstances,  either   Elizabeth   or 
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Cecil  wished  at  present  to  do  more  than  cover 
the  captive  queen  with  disgrace,  and  to  oppress 
lier  with  imputations  of  enormous  guilt,  which 
might  render  her  odious  and  liarmless.  Mary, 
tliough  hd)ouring  under  every  difficulty,  would 
not  sit  down  in  silence  like  a  convicted  criminal, 
and  she  rejected,  with  scorn,  a  projjosal  made  to 
her  hy  Knollys,  at  Elizabeth's  orders,  that  she 
should  ratify  her  resignation  of  the  crown,  and 
so  save  her  honour — her  enemies  upon  that  con- 
dition agreeing  not  to  publish  their  proofs  against 
her.'  She  immediately  wrote  to  her  commis- 
sioners, bidding  them  declare  to  Elizabeth  and 
Iter  council,  that,  "where  Moray  and  his  accom- 
plices had  said  that  she  knew,  counselled,  devised, 
persuaded,  or  commanded  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
hanrl,  they  had  falsely,  traitorously,  and  wickedly 
lied,  imputing  unto  her  the  crime  Avhereof  they 
themselves  were  authors,  inventors,  doers,  and 
some  of  them  the  jn'oper  executioners.''^  She 
solemnly  denied  that  she  had  sto])ped  inquiry  and 
due  punishment.  "And,"  she  continued,  "they 
charge  u.s  with  unnatural  kindness  towards  our 
dear  son,  alleging  we  intended  to  have  caused 
him  follow  his  father  hastily:  howbeit  the  natural 
love  a  mother  beareth  to  her  only  child  is  suffi- 
cient to  confound  them,  and  merits  no  other  au- 
swei  :  yet,  considei'ing  their  proceedings  by-past, 
who  did  him  wrong  in  our  womb,  intending  to 
have  slain  him  and  us  both,  there  is  none  of  good 
judgment  but  they  may  easily  perceive  their 
hypocrisies,  with  how  they  would  foi'tify  them- 
selves in  our  son's  name  till  their  tyranny  be 
better  established."  She  then  revoked  her  order 
for  breaking  up  the  conference,  saying,  "And, 
to  the  effect  our  good  sister  may  understand  we 
are  not  willing  to  let  their  false  invented  allega- 
tions pass  over  in  silence  (adhering  to  our  former 
]n"otestations),  we  shall  desire  the  ins]iection  and 
doubles  of  all  they  have  produced  against  us;  and 
that  we  may  see  the  alleged  principal  writings,  if 
they  have  any,  produced.  And  with  God's  grace 
we  shall  first  make  such  answer  thereto,  that  our 
innocence  shall  be  known  to  our  good  sister,  and 
all  other  princes,  so  that  we  but  have  our  good 
sister's  presence,  as  our  adversary  has  had,  and 
reasonable  space  and  time  to  get  such  verification 
as  pertains  thereto."  Elizabeth  took  no  notice 
of  this  remonstrance,  and  Moray's  silver  box  was 
never  submitted  to  examination.  The  Bishop  of 
Ross  put  into  Elizabeth's  own  hands  a  ])lain  and 
striking  defence  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
produced,  affirming— 1.  That  nothing  was  alleged 
but  presumptions.  2.  That  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  the  letters  in  Moray's  box  had  been  written 
with  her  own  hand  ;  "  and  she  was  of  too  much 
honour  to  commit  such  a  fact,  and  of  too  much 
v/it  to  have  conceived  such  matter  in  writing." 

1  Burghley  State  Papers:  Goodall.  i  Biirgldey  Ulate  Papers. 


3.  That  neither  her  hand,  nor  seal,  nor  date  was 
to  the  letters,  nor  any  direction  to  any.  4.  That 
her  hand  might  easily  be  counterfeited:  "whereof 
some  assistant  to  the  adversary,  as  well  of  other 
nations,  as  of  Scots,  can  do  it;"  and  that,  "by 
comparison  of  writings,  no  truth  can  be  had." 
5.  That,  for  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  no- 
bdity  solicited  and  advised  it,  and  subscribed 
thereto,  esj^ecially  some  of  the  adversaries,  as  by 
a  writing  under  their  hands  would  be  testified.' 
At  the  same  time,  Mary  reminded  Elizabeth  that 
she  had  promised  her  that  she  "would  have  her 
queen  still" — that  she  would  never  j^ermit  her 
own  (the  Scottish)  subjects  to  sit  in  judgment, 
upon  their  queen,  and  that  she  would  bide  all  ex- 
tremities rather  than  look  back  from  the  hope 
that  was  given  her.  "And,"  writes  Knollys  pri- 
vately to  Elizabeth,  "unless  your  majesty  will 
proceed  against  her,  and  forcthly  maintain  my 
Loi'd  of  Moray's  government,  you  shall  never 
bring  her  to  a  yielding;  for  she  hath  courage 
enough  to  hold  out  as  long  as  any  foot  of  hope 
may  be  left  unto  her." 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  commission 
reposed  fi-om  its  labours;  but  three  or  four  sep- 
arate parties  prosecuted  a  variety  of  intrigues. 
After  the  holidays  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  had 
received  fresh  instructions  from  his  mistress, 
waited  upon  Elizabeth,  to  demand  copies  of  the 
documents,  that  Mary  might  answer  them,  and 
prove  her  accusers  to  be  liai^s  as  well  as  traitors. 
Elizabeth  coolly  replied,  that  she  must  take  time 
to  deliberate  on  such  demand;  but  she  now  gave 
as  her  own  opinion,  what  she  had  before  ordei-ed 
Knollys  to  suggest  to  Mary  as  his  own  friendly 
advice — that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  resign 
her  crown,  and  lead  a  peaceful  life  in  England. 
The  bishop  assured  her  that  his  mistress  had 
authorized  him  to  declare  that  she  was  resolved 
rather  to  die  than  do  any  such  thing — that  her 
last  word  in  this  life  should  be  that  of  a  Queen  of 
Scotland."  The  bishop  was  brought  iqj  before 
the  full  council ;  but  he  gave  the  same  bold  an- 
swer; and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1569,  Elizabeth 
put  a  strange  end  to  the  conference,  which  of  late 
had  been  carried  on  at  Hampton  Court.  She 
told  the  Regent  Moray,  before  her  coui't  and 
ministers — in  private  her  conversation  was  dif- 
ferent—  that  nothing  had  been  proved  against 
the  honour  and  loyalty  of  him  and  his  adherents, 
but  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had  shown  no 
sufficient  cause  why  she  should  conceive  any  evil 
opinion  against  the  queen  her  good  sister.  This 
was  admitting  Mary's  innocence  of  the  crimes  for 
which  alone  it  had  been  pretended  she  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner;  but,  as  we  have  said  before, 
the  question  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence  had 
little  to  do  with  any  of  these  measures.     Eliza- 
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betb,  who  had  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  Scot-  i  journey  from  London — Elizabeth  sent  down  strict 
tish  queen  by  various  means,  was  fully  resolved  orders  to  her  unhappy  vice-chamberlain  Knollys, 
to  keep  her  now  that  she  had  got  her.  She  |  and  to  Lord  Scrope,  to  move  the  Queen  of  Scots 
turned  to  Moray,  and  assured  him  that  he  might  '  with  all  haste  to  Tutbury,  as  a  ]  lace  farther  in 
safely  go  back  to  Scotland,  and  rely  upon  her  the  realm  and  more  secure.  Mary  liad  protested 
good-will.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  then  told  her  j  that  she  would  not  move  farther  from  the  Bor- 
that  if  his  mistress's  accusers  were  permitted  to  j  der  except  by  force ;  and  many  unnecessary  pains 
return  to  Scotland,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  ,  were  taken  to  make  it  be  believed  that  no  force 
detain  her  a  prisoner  in  England;  and  he  and  his  '  wjis  used. 

colleagues  solemnly  protested,  in  Mary's  name,  i  On  the  26th  of  January,  in  inclement  weather, 
against  any  act  which  should  be  performed  whilst  \  without  money,  or  the  proper  means  of  transport, 


she  remained  in  captivity.  The  regent  locked  up 
the  originals,  and  took  them  with  him;  Elizabeth 
kept  copies  of  the  love-letters  and  sonnets.  Nor 
was  this  all :    Moray   wanted  money,  and  she 


the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  attendants,  male  and 
female,  wei'e  obliged  to  mount  some  sorry  steeds, 
which  had  been  lent  to  Knollys  by  the  Bishop  of 
Dui'ham.     Mary's  friend.  Lady  Livingston,  was 


gave  him  i,'500() ;  he  wanted  a  ])roclamation  to  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  left  behind  at  Rotner- 
satisfy  certain  national  jealousies  in  Scotland,  ham.  At  Chesterfield  the  queen  herself  com- 
and  he  got  it;  he  wanted  an  unusual  pass  for  the  plained  of  the  violent  i)ain  of  Ler  side  to  which 
lords  wardens  of  the  English  inarches,  and  let-  she  had  been  subject  ever  aince  the  Rizzio  niur- 
ters  of  favour  to  the  Englisli  nobility  near  the  I  der,  and  also  of  headache,  so  that  the  cavalcade 
Borders,  and  he  got  them  also.  j  was  obliged  to  remain  at  a  gentleman's  house 

If  we  are  to  believe  some  extraordinary  state-  neai*  Chesterfield,  where  they  had  good  accom- 
ments  which  were  afterwards  made  upon  the  modations,  which  seem  to  have  been  wanting  in 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  trial,  Moray  did  not  depend  |  all  other  parts  of  the  journey.  It  was  not  until 
wholly  upon  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth,'  but  pro-  the  3d  of  Eebrua;  that  the  cajitive  queen  readied 
cured  from  his  sister  Mary 
letters  to  her  friends  in  the 
north,  both  English  and 
Scotch,  to  give  up  their 
design  of  setting  upon  him, 
and  to  permit  his  peaceful 
return  to  Edinburgh;  Mo- 
ray having,  according  to  this 
showing,  entered  fully  into 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  pro- 
ject for  marrying  ^lary. 
But  we  think  one  part  of 
the  story  disproved  by  an 
intercepted  letter  written 
b>  the  captive  queen  to  her 
subjects  in  Scotland,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  as- 
semble anil  resist  the  regent 
to  the  best  of  their  might, 
and  to  do  all  the  evil  they 
could  to  the  said  rebels, 
and  to  stop  their  returning 
home  if   it  were   jiossible.  • 

Escorted  by  an  English  guard,  the  earl  reacheil  Tutbury  C:i.stle,  a  strong  jjlace  upon  the  river 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  id  of  February,  Dove,  in  Stafibitlshire,  the  j)roperty  of  the  Earl 
1569,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  months,  of  Shrewsbury,  under  whose  charge  she  was  now 
But  before   he  got  there— before  he  began  his    placed;  but  the  poor  vice-chamberlain  Knollys, 

■  The  enemies  of  Moray  were  not  conaned  to  tbe  Border.  At  ^'ll*>se  wife  iiad  died  at  COUrt  without  his  being 
this  very  moment  Lord  llunsdon,  who  w.is  at  Berwick,  wrote  allowed  tO  make  a  jouriiev  tO  see  her,  WaS  not  re- 
to  Cecil  that  there  w.-\s  great  stir  ui  .ill  parts  of  Scotland— that  U^y^jJ  from  his  charge,  being  joined  in  COUimis- 
Scotl.ind  Wiis  all  in  anns— that  the  Ilepbnrns  and  Uamiltons 
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were  besieging  towns— that  the  E.irl  of  Hiintly  had  gathered 
7000  or  8000  men  for  Queen  Mary,  and  meant  to  call  a  new  i»ar- 
liament  at  Glasgow. 

-  This  intercepted  letter  was  sent  to  Jloray  just  as  he  w.os  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  English  court. 


sion  under  the  earl. 

Elizabeth  was  soon  made  to  feel  that,  in  re- 
solving to  keep  Mary  in  captivity  in  the  heart  of 
Englaiiil,  she  had  done  that  which  cast  a  threiit- 
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euing  cloud  over  lier  owu  liberty  and  greatness, 
and  deprived  her  of  her  peace  of  mind:  in  fact, 
for  many  years  she  was  incessantly  haunted  with 
tlie  fears  of  plots,  escapes,  and  bloody  retaliation; 
no  castle  seemed  strong  enough,  no  keepers  sure 
enough,  for  her  hated  rival,  who,  in  manj^  re- 
spects, had  become  more  dangerous  to  her  than 
ever.  From  time  to  time  these  jealousies  and 
apjn-ehensions  wei'e  stirred  up  by  zealous  Protes- 
tants and  the  friends  of  Cecil.  Meanwhile  some 
of  Elizabetli's  noblest  subjects  were  secretly  de- 
vising how  they  might  liberate  the  prisoner — 
perhaps  how  they  might  revolutionize  the  whole 
country,  and  place  Mary  upon  the  throne  of 
England;  and  foreign  princes  were  openly  com- 
plaining of  the  English  queen's   cruel  and  un- 


seemly treatment  of  a  crowned  head — of  one  who 
was  as  much  an  independent  princess  as  herself. 
But  no  foreign  power  was  at  the  time  either  in  a 
condition  or  in  a  disposition  to  hazard  a  war  with 
the  powerful  Queen  of  England  for  the  weak 
and  I'uined  queen  of  a  weak,  poor,  and  anarchic 
countiy.  To  their  remonstrances  Elizabeth  re- 
plied, that  they  were  all  labouring  under  a  great 
mistake — that  she  was  the  dear  sister  of  Mary, 
the  best  friend  she  ever  had — that  she  had  given 
her  an  asylum,  when  her  subjects  drove  her  from 
her  kingdom  and  sought  her  life — that  she  had 
been  delicately  watchful  of  her  reputation,  and 
had  suppressed,  and  was  still  suppressing,  docu- 
ments which  would  render  her  infamous  to  her 
contemporaries  and  to  all  future  ages. 
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Affairs  of  the  Huguenots  in  France — Depression  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  Spaiiisl;  rule — Philip  II.  establishes 
the  Inquisition — llevolt  in  the  Netherlands — 'Tlie  Duke  of  Alva  sent  to  suppi-ess  it — His  sanguinary  proceed- 
ings— Alarm  of  the  Huguenots  of  France — They  revolt  against  their  king — Conflicts  of  Alva  witli  the  Pro- 
testant troops  in  the  Netlierlands — Matrimonial  negotiation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  Archduke  Charles — 
Duke  of  Norfolk  seeks  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  marriage — Conditions  proposed  fortius  union — ^Elizabeth  warns 
him  against  it — One  of  the  mtirderers  of  Darnley  apprehended  and  executed  in  Scotland — His  alleged  con- 
fessions— The  Duke  of  Norfolk  sent  to  the  Tower — Elizabeth  sends  aid  to  the  Huguenots — Successes  and 
defeats  of  the  Huguenots— Privateering  war  of  the  English  against  the  Spauiai'ds — Misunderstandings  with 
France^Elizabeth  covertly  assists  the  Huguenots— France  and  Spain  retaliate  by  stirring  np  the  English 
Papists — A  rebellion  of  tho  Papists  on  the  Borders— They  attempt  to  liberate  Queen  Mary — They  are  defeated 
— -The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  their  leader,  imprisoned  in  Scotland — Lord  Dacre  rebels,  and  is  defeated — 
Assassination  of  the  Eari  of  Moray — Civil  war  in  Scotland— Destructive  English  invasion  of  Scotland — 
Executions  of  Papists  in  London — Statutes  enacted  against  tliem — The  Puritans  of  England — Elizabeth's 
antipathy  to  them  — Their  .successful  resistance  to  her  despotic  encroachments — Embassy  to  France— Negotia- 
tions for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  to  a  French  prince — Endeavours  of  the  embassy  to  prejudice  (he  cause  of 
Queen  Mary — Fresh  plots  of  the  Papists  for  her  liberation — They  are  detected — The  public  mind  kept  in  alarm 
— Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  — He  is  condemned  and  executed — The  Earl  of  Northumberland  delivered  to 
Elizabeth — He  is  executed —Continuance  of  the  civil  wars  in  Scotland. 


EAVING  Mary  in  her  prison  at 
Tutbui-y  Castle,  we  must  now  take 
up  several  important  events  which 
occurred  previous  to  her  commit- 
tal there.  The  burning  heat  of  the 
Huguenots  and  Catholics,  added 
to  the  heat  of  ambition  (for  the  princes  and  great 
men  on  both  sides  vvere,  for  the  most  part,  indif- 
ferent to  the  question  of  religion)  kept  France  in 
a  blaze  In  1564  Elizabeth's  friend,  the  Prince 
of  Condo,  was  disgusted  by  being  refused  tlie 
post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  realm,  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  and 
as  the  Protestants  saw  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  in  the  preceding  year  in  order  to  expel  the 
English  from  Havre  was  not  kept,  and  that  the 


court  was  revoking  the  liberty  of  conscience,  it 
was  easy  for  the  prince  to  assemble  once  more  a 
formidable  army.  But  for  some  time  the  Hugue- 
nots were  kej^t  in  awe  in  the  north  of  France  by 
a  large  force,  which  the  court  had  collected  to 
guard  the  frontier  from  any  violation  that  might 
arise  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  discontent,  which  became  in  the  end 
another  war  of  religion,  was  at  first  common  to 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  industrious 
and  commercial  citizens,  who  had  grown  enor- 
mously wealthy  under  the  rule  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  saw  their  prosjierity  dwindle  and 
waste  away  as  soon  as  the  government  of  their 
country  was  transferred  by  marriage  to  the  mon- 
archic and  despotic  Spaniards.      Charles   V ,  a 
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native  of  the  country,  had  .some  sympatlay  with 
the  people,  and  was  too  wise  to  force  them  at  all 
])oiut.s;  but  when  his  dominion  fell  to  his  bigoted 
.son  Philij)  II.,  no  moderation  was  preserved. 
The  nobility  were  insulted,  the  merchants  were 
robbed  by  illegal  imjjosts,  the  privileges  of  the 
free  cities  were  violated,  and  eveiy  constitutional 
right  was  declared  to  be  of  no  weight  against 
the  will  of  the  monarch — the  anointed  of  the 
Lord,  the  chosen  of  Heaven.  And  while  few  or 
no  Dutchmen  and  Belgians  could  find  provision 
or  ])romotion  in  Spain,  Spaniards  were  thrust 
into  almost  every  office  in  the  Nethei'lands.  Tlie 
rich  abbeys,  which  had  hitherto  been  po.ssessed 
by  nativ'es,  were  dissolved  to  found  bishoprics, 
and  these  new  sees  were  all  given  to  foreigners. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that 
even  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  Netherlands 
should  become  disaffected;  but,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  this  portion  of  the  Roman  church,  or- 
thodox as  it  was,  abliorred  the  Inquisition,  whicli 
Philip  very  soon  resolved  to  establish  in  the 
country  as  a  comi)letion  of  his  benefits  to  it;  and 
some  of  them  who  regretted  the  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism, asked  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
employ  milder  i-emedies  than  tire  and  sword.  But 
Philip  had  no  taste  foi  mild  remedies,  and  he 
told  one  of  his  ministers  who  had  ventured  to 
reason  with  him,  that  he  would  rather  lose  all 
his  kingdoms  than  possess  them  with  heresy.' 
A  detestable  tribunal,  after  the  model  of  that  of 
Spain,  was  therefore  established.  The  power- 
ful Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Counts  of  Egmout 
and  Horn  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
countrymen,  and  a  confederacy,  in  which  the 
Catholics  acted  with  the  Protestants,  was  formed 
in  the  spring  of  156(J,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
putting  down  this  in.stitntion,  and  with  the  more 
secret  design  of  recovering  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  country.  The  Duchess  of  Parma, 
who  governed  the  provinces  in  the  name  of 
Philip,  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  declared  that 
the  Inquisition  should  be  abolished.  At  this 
))oint  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  separated: 
the  latter  i-equired  not  only  an  exemption  from 
the  secret  tribunal,  but  liberty  to  profess  ami 
teach  their  own  doctrines:  the  Catholics  were 
quite  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done,  and  were 
not  at  all  disposed  to  do  more  for  the  rights  of 
conscience,  nor  indeed  to  tolerate  any  ojien  pro- 
fession of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  Protestants 
therefore  met  in  their  places  of  worship  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  The  preacher  pi'eached 
with  his  sword  naked  befoi-e  him,  the  congrega- 
tion, men,  women,  and  children,  carried  arms  or 
bludgeons.  In  Antwerj)  and  other  great  trading 
cities,  which  were  crowded  with  English  and 
German  Protestant.s,  the  people  set  the  regent  at 


defiance.  At  the  same  time  the  country  people 
who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Spanish  garri- 
sons, not  only  gave  an  asylum  to  the  {)ersecuted 
preachers,  but  began  to  declare  that  it  was  time 
to  root  Papistry  out  of  the  land:  and  they  soon 
proceeded  to  knock  down  the  churches,  to  break 
the  images,  to  destroy  the  pictui'es,  and  to  do  all 
that  had  been  done  in  other  reforming  coun- 
tries. Presently  Antwerp  became  in  Catholic  eyes 
a  hon-ible  scene  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  Only 
the  Walloon  provinces  refused  the  signal  and  re- 
mained devout  and  tranquil.-  For  a  short  time 
the  Reformei's  had  the  field  to  themselves,  but 
then  the  Duchess  of  Parma  fell  upon  them  with 
a  mixed  host  of  Spaniards,  French,  and  Wal- 
loons. A  battle  was  fought  near  Antwerp;  but 
the  bui-ghers  and  jieasants  were  as  yet  unequal  to 
a  contest  with  regular  ti'oops :  some  were  burned 
alive  in  a  house  to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge, 
some  cut  to  pieces,  and  some  drovvned  in  the 
Scheldt  as  they  were  fleeing  from  their  pursuers. 
Then,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  stratagem, 
the  regent  introduced  a  strong  garrison  into 
Antwerp.  Her  severity,  it  is  said,  was  tempered 
by  clemency,  but  her  master  Philip  had  deter- 
mined that  no  clenjency  should  be  shown  to  men 
who  were  doubly  dannied  as  heretics  and  rebels. 
He  recalled  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  de.s- 
l)atched  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was  as 
admirable  as  a  military  commander  as  he  was  de- 
testaV)le  as  a  bigot^  or  as  a  passive  instrument  to 
despotism,  with  an  army  still  more  formidable 
from  its  discipline  than  from  its  numbei-s,  to  re- 
store obedience  and  a  uniformity  of  belief  in  the 
Low  Countries.  At  the  a])proach  of  Alva,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  retreatetl  to  his  jirincipality  of 
N;us.sau;  Egmont  and  Honi,  who  stayed  in  tlie 
hojie  of  justifying  their  conduct,  were  cast  into 
prison;  there.st  of  the  leaders  fled  to  England  and 
France.  The  success  of  Alva  alarmed  the  Pro- 
testants everywhere;  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
laud  it  cast  a  cloud,  which  was  never  to  be  re- 
moved, over  the  fortunes  of  Mary,  but  it  was  in 
France  that  it  excited  the  wildest  panic.  The 
Huguenots,  who  were  always  a  minority,  iviw 
that  they  mu.st  be  cru.shed,  and  maintained  that 
Alva  was  specially  a))j>ointed  to  cany  into  effect 
the  secret  treaty  of  Bayonne,  fur  the  forcible  res- 
toring of  all  Protestants  to  the  obedience  of  the 
church.  Witli  this  conviction  the  Huguenots  re- 
solved to  anticipate  their  enemies.  The  Prince 
of  Condo  i-enewed  an  old  corresjiondence  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  English  court,  and 
with  othei-s  interested  in  ojiposing  the  Bayonne 
treaty;  and  he,  with  CoUigny  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  party,  laid  a  plot  for  surprising  the  king 
- — the  contemptible  and  wretched  Charles  IX. — 
and  all  his  court  at  Monceaux. 
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King  Charles  was  saved  from  the  hands  of 
his  Protestant  subjects  by  the  fidelity  and  bra- 
very of  his  Swiss  mercenaries.  Elizabeth  had 
sent  Cond6  money  and  advice;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  she  ■v^•as  pri\y  to  this  plot,  and  that 
her  ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  was  deeply 
implicated  in  its  arrangement.  What  is  more 
certain  is,  that  wlien  the  conspiracy  failed  and 
the  Huguenots  were  driven  into  an  open  and 
desperate  wai',  Cecil  instructed  Norris  to  comfort 
them,  and  exhort  them  to  persevere.  Charles 
soon  found  himself  shut  up  in  his  capital;  but  he 
was  liberated,  or  freed  from  a  siege,  by  the  battle 
of  St.  Denis,  in  which  the  Huguenots  were  de- 
feated. The  Constable  Montmorency,  however, 
was  slain,  and  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to 
conclude  another  hollow  iiacification.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  (1568),  3000  French  Protestants 
crossed  the  northern  frontier,  to  join  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  taken  the  field  against  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  month  of  June  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  Duke  of 
Alva;  but  in  August  he  re-appeared  with  20,000 
men.  Alva  skilfully  avoided  a  battle  with  this 
superior  force,  and  manoeuvred  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  exhaust  the  strength,  spirits,  and  re- 
sources of  the  Protestants.  At  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  obliged  to 
recross  the  Rhine,  and  disband  what  remained  of 
his  army.  These  Protestant  troops  had  been  in 
a  good  measure  raised  by  English  money,  secretly 
supplied  by  Elizabeth,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
at  peace  with  Philip,  and  in  public  took  care  to 
proclaim  her  respect  for  the  S]>anish  monai-ch, 
and  her  dislike  of  all  rebellions;  nor  did  she  relax 
her  eftbrts,  or  despair  of  sixccess  to  the  insurgents, 
either  in  the  Netherlands  or  in  France.  The 
government  of  the  latter  country  had  given,  in 
the  preceding  year,  what  might  have  been  con- 
sidered a  provocation  to  war,  but  she  and  Cecil 
were  determined  to  have  no  open  war.  When, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  by  the  treaty 
of  Cateau-Cambresia,  Sir  Henry  Norris  deman- 
ded the  restitution  of  Calais,  the  Fi-ench  chan- 
cellor quoted  an  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which 
Elizabeth  was  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  that  town 
if  she  committed  hostilities  uj^on  France ;  and 
further  told  Non-is  that,  as  she  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Havre,  she  had  brought  hei-self  within 
the  scope  of  that  clause. 

In  1567  Elizabeth  had  entered  anew  into  ma- 
trimonial negotiations.  Her  old  suitor,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  wrote  her  a  very  flattering  letter, 
and  though  she  had  not  the  most  distant  inten- 
tion of  marrying  him,  she  despatched  the  Earl  of 
Sussex  on  a  solemn  embassy  to  Vienna.  There 
were  two  particular  obstacles  to  be  overcome: — 
the  queen  would  many  none  without  sight  of  his 
person  beforehand,  and  without  his  agreeing  to 

Vol.  II. 


adopt  her  own  religion.'  Sussex,  who  was  anxious 
for  the  niatcli,  attempted  to  obviate  both  these 
difficulties.^  This  matrimonial  negotiator,  who 
had  been  deceived  by  his  mistress  and  by  his  own 
eagerness  for  the  marriage,  assured  the  arcluluke 
that  Elizabeth  did  not  now  mean  a  lingering  e)i- 
tertaining  of  the  matter,  but  a  direct  jiroceeding 
to  bring  it  to  a  good  end,  with  a  determination 
to  consummate  the  marriage  if  conveniently 
she  might.  The  archduke  said,  that  he  had 
heard  so  much  of  Elizabeth's  not  meaning  to 
marry  as  might  give  him  cause  to  suspect  the 
worst;  but  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  satisfied 
with  Sussex's  assurance,  and,  putting  off  his  cap, 
he  said  he  would  honour,  love,  and  serve  her 
majesty  all  the  days  of  his  life,  provided  only  she 
would  bear  with  him  for  his  conscience ;  but 
when  Sussex  hinted  that  he  (the  archduke)  was 
only  temporizing  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
might  be  expected  to  change  his  faith,  "  in  order 
to  settle  in  this  marriage,"  the  Austrian  -prince 
honourably  and  frankly  informed  him  that  he  was 
mistaken — that  his  ancestors  had  always  held  the 
religion  which  he  held — that  he  knew  nothing 
of  any  other  religion,  and  therefore  could  have 
no  mind  to  change.  And  then  he  asked,  how 
the  queen  could  like  him  in  any  other  thing,  if  he 
should  be  so  light  in  changing  of  his  conscience.' 
The  ai'cliduke  afterwards  wrote  letters  to  Eliza- 
beth herself,  to  stijjulate  for  the  liberty  of  hear- 
ing mass  in  England,  in  a  private  room  of  the 
palace,  at  which  none  but  himself  and  his  Ser- 
vants should  attend — consenting  to  accompany 
the  queen  to  the  Protestant  church  regularly, 
and  even  to  intermit  for  a  time  the  exercise  of 
his  own  religion,  if  any  serious  disputes  should 
arise  thereupon.  But  Elizabeth  now  fell  back 
upon  the  fears  and  the  strong  religious  feelings 
of  her  Protestant  suVjjects,  j^rotesting  to  the  Aus- 
trian that  they  would  never  tolerate  a  Catholic 
prince,  and  pointing  out  to  them  how  difficult  it 
was  for  her  to  find  a  suitable  husband;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  more  content  to  see  her  remain  single  than 
to  see  her  marry  a  Catholic.  The  treaty  was 
carried  on  for  years;  but  in  the  end  the  archduke 
found  a  les5  difficult  bride  in  the  daughter  of 
Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  queen  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  kept  a  matrimonial  secretary,  for 
all  these  interminable  negotiations,  added  to  the 
weight  of  his  other  business,  nearly  proved  too 
much  for  Secretary  Cecil,  who  was  constantly 
praying  to  the  Lord  to  deliver  him  from  them. 


'    Hardwicke  and  Burghlc)/  Papers;  Ellis'  Collection,  (tc. 

"  More  than  a  year  before  Cecil  informed  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  that  "the  whole  nobility  of  England  favoiired  this  match 
very  much ;"  and  that  "my  Lord  of  Leicester  hath  behaved 
himself  very  wisely  to  allow  of  it." — Ellis. 

^  Lodge.  All  this  matter,  with  more  jiarticnlars,  is  contained 
in  letters  written  by  the  ambassador  Sussex  to  Elizabeth  herself. 
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But  intrigues  for  an  obnoxious  mai-riage — that 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Queen  of  Scots 
— were  now  in  full  activity.  In  that  dishonour- 
able age  it  was  a  common  practice  (as  it  has  been 
in  some  later  times),  for  people  to  enter  into 
plots  for  the  sole  purpose  of  betraying  them  to 
the  government,  and  reaping  a  suitable  reward. 
There  were  too  many  engaged  in  the  present 
scheme  to  allow  of  any  hope  of  secrecy.  Even 
before  Moray  had  returned  to  Scotland,  or  Queen 
ISIary  had  been  removed  to  Tutbury  Castle,  Eli- 
zabeth had  alternately  reproached  and  tempted 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  assured  her  that  if 
there  had  been  a  talk  of  his  marrying  the  Scottish 
queen,  the  project  had  not  originated  with  him, 
and  had  never  met  his  wishes — "and  if  her  ma- 
jesty would  move  hira  thereto,  he  would  rather 
be  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  he  meant  never 
to  marry  with  such  a  person  where  he  could  not 
be  sure  of  his  pillow." '  The  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  Darnley  gratified  the  queen,  and  she  accepted 
Norfolk's  excuses.  But  it  is  said  that  only  a  day 
or  two  after  his  making  this  jn'otestation,  the 
duke  conferred  in  secret,  in  the  j)ark  at  Hamjitou 
Court,  with  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  then  with 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Maitlaml  of  Lethington, 
when  he  agi'eed  that  if  Mary  could  Vje  restored 
to  her  liberty  and  her  throne  he  would  marry 
her;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  assuring  him,  that 
such  a  nobleman  as  himself,  courteous,  wealthy, 
and  a  Protestant,  could  not  fail  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  Scotland,  and  maintaining  peace  and  a 
perfect  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 
It  should  appear,  however,  that  Norfolk  did  not 
commit  himself  very  seriously  until  he  was  pro- 
pelletl  by  the  insidious  favourite  Leicester,  by  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  exjierienced  diploma- 
tist and  plotter,  who  had  sudtlenly  coalesced  with 
Leicester,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  Cecil  into  the 
Tower,  and  changing  that  minister's  system  for 
one  that  would  more  promote  his  own  interests. 
Throgmorton  and  Leicester  were,  in  effect,  the 
most  active  in  jjressing  the  match  :  but  Norfolk 
tui'ned  round  suddenly,  being  probably  startled 
at  the  danger,  and  recommended  Leicester  liim- 
self,  who  had  formerly  been  pi'oposed  to  Mary 
by  Elizabeth,  to  marry  the  captive  queen.  Lei- 
cester adroitly  declined  the  honour.  Norfolk 
then  put  forward  his  own  brother,  the  Lord 
Henry  How\ard,  but  he  also  was  afraid. 

At  last  the  duke  agreed  to  be  the  husband, 
and  then  a  letter,  subscribed  by  the  Earls  of 
Tjeicester,  Arundel,  and  Pembroke,  and  the  Lord 
Lumley,  was  privately  addressed  to  Marj'  in  her 
prison,  urging  her  to  consent  to  the  marriage, 
but  requiring  her  at  the  same  time  "to  relinquish 
all  such  claims  as  hail  l>een  made  by  her  to  the 


'  BurglUty  Paptis. 


prejudice  of  the  queen's  majesty  ;  and  that  reli- 
gion might  be  stablished  both  in  Scotland  and 
England ;  and  that  the  league  of  France  might 
be  dissolved,  and  a  league  made  betwixt  England 
and  Scotland;  and  that  the  government  of  Scot- 
land might  be  to  the  contentation  of  the  Queen 
of  England."^  And  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  said 
to  have  assured  as  well  the  Scottish  queen  as  the 
lords  who  subscribed  this  letter,  that  unless  the.se 
articles  were  agreed  to,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Leicester  and  the  others 
assured  him  that  if  Mary  would  agree  to  the 
articles,  then  the>/  would  "be  means  to  the  queen's 
majesty  to  like  of  the  marriage."'  Norfolk  and 
his  friends  said  afterwai'ds,  that  they  had  as- 
sured themselves,  from  the  letter  being  written 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  it  "but  for  the  queen'.s  majesty's  security."* 

Mary  was  ready  to  do  a  great  deal  in  order  to 
open  her  prison  gates,  but  she  demurred  at  this 
proposal,  stating  that  the  previous  consent  of 
Elizabeth  was  necessary,  and  that  all  her  cala- 
mities had,  in  effect,  arisen  o\it  of  her  sister's  lorath 
at  her  marriage  with  Darnley.  The  lords,  how- 
ever, naturally  thought  that  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  overcome  her  objections ;  and  Norfolk, 
in  his  own  name,  wrote  letters  to  the  fair  captive 
as  a  lover  and  liberator.  These  letters  were  con- 
veyed to  the  queen  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross.  lie 
was  true  to  hi.s  trust,  but  Norfolk  had  admitted 
into  the  secret  Wood,  the  agent  of  the  Regent 
Moray,  and  this  Wood  soon  put  himself  in  direct 
communication  either  with  Elizabeth  or  Cecil,  or 
probabl}'  with  both.  The  consent  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  couils  to  the  match  was  a-sked 
thi-ough  their  ambassadors:  everything  seemed 
to  favour  the  project  and  flatter  the  ambition  of 
Norfolk,  ilany  of  the  jn-incipal  nobility  of  Eng- 
land encouraged  him,  and  none  remonstrated,  save 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  saw  clearly  the  real  nature 
of  the  jdot,  and  the  ruin  it  would  bring  upon  his 
friend  the  duke.  Sussex  wrote  to  Cecil,  regret- 
ting the  great  coldness  which  he  had  observed 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  a  feeling 
which,  he  says,  must  hav-e  had  its  origin  in  mis- 
representations and  the  ill  offices  of  their  ene- 
mies— of  men  who  were  eager  to  profit  by  their 
dissensions  and  ruin  them  both.^  Norfolk,  on 
the  faith  of  promises  pledged,  was  fool  enough 
to  expect  that  the  E;ul  of  Mor.ay  would  now  ap- 
prove the  articles  of  marriage,  and  charged  Mait- 
land  to  open  the  sul)ject  to  her  majesty  of  Eng- 
land . 

The  regent  pretended  to  recommend  his  sister's 
liberation  to  a  Scottish  parliament  which  he  had 
assembled;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  taking 
all  the  measures  in  his  power  to  keep  her  a  closer 
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])risorier  iu  England  than  ever.  Here  Maitland 
and  he  quarrelled ;  for  the  astute  secretary,  dis- 
satisfied with  Moray's  government,  and  full  of 
his  grand  state  intrigue,  which  embraced  England 
as  well  as  Scotland,  was  now  more  anxious  for 
the  restoration  of  Maiy  than  he  had  been  two 
years  before  for  her  deprivation.  But  Maitland, 
for  the  moment,  was  overmatched,  and,  fearing 
for  his  life,  and  cursing  what  he  called  the  double 
dealing  and  perfidy  of  Moray,  he  fled  from  Edin- 
burgh to  seek  an  a.sylum  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  In  the  month  of  August,  Elizabeth  and 
her  court  being  at  Farnham,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  being  in  attendance  on  her,  there  sud- 
denly arose  a  whispering  among  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  "who,"  as  Camden  saith,  "have  much 
sagacity  iu  smelling  out  amatory  matters,"  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  duke  were  privately 
contracted  to  each  other.  Elizabeth  took  the 
imprudent  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  dine  with  her: 
she  was  courteous  as  usual ;  but,  when  she  rose 
from  table — still,  however,  "without  any  show 
cf  displeasure" — she  bade  him  "be  very  careful 
en  what  pillow  he  rested  his  head."'  The  court 
then  proceeded  to  Titchfield,  where  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  found  it  convenient  to  fall  very  sick — 
sick^  it  was  said,  unto  death !  Alarmed — and, 
as  is  generally  represented,  still  amorous  -Eliza- 
beth flew  tc  the  bedside  of  her  unworthy  favou- 
rite, who,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  began  to 
disclose  every  particular  of  the  plot  into  which 
he  had  inveigled  Norfolk.  Leicester  received  a 
fond  pardon,  Norfolk  a  sevei-e  reprimand.  The 
duke  i^rotested  that  he  had  never  meant  ill  to 
her  majesty,  and  readily  promised  to  let  the  pro- 
ject drop.  But  Elizabeth  could  not  conceal  her 
anger  against  him,  and  Leicester,  who  was  soon 
up  and  well,  began  to  treat  him  rudely.  The 
duke,  upon  this,  left  the  queen,  promising  to  re- 
turn within  a  week  ;  but,  after  25a.ying  a  short 
visit  to  London,  he  went  into  Norfolk,  and  fixed 
himself  at  his  great  house  of  Kenniughall.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pem- 
broke, who  had  signed  the  letter  which  Leicester 
had  written  to  Mary,  withdrew  from  court. 
Upon  this  the  queen  became  gieatly  alarmed. 
The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  the  Viscount  Here- 
ford were  joined  in  commission  with  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  "to  prevent  the  dejiarture  and 
escape  out  of  the  realm"  of  Queen  Mary,  which, 
it  was  said,  "could  not  be  but  both  perilous  and 
very  dishonourable  to  us  and  our  realm."-  Ui--  ' 
gent  requisitions  were  sent  to  Kenniughall  for 
the  immediate  appearance  of  the  duke  at  court ; 
and  it  should  appear  that  the  government  sus- 
])ected  that  he  was  arming  his  friends  and  re- 
tainers.^ 


'  Camden:  Bui-ijhley  Papers  2  Burghley  Papers. 

^  Norfolk  told  Cecil,  by  letter,  that  he  was  ill  of  a  fever  and 


While  the  matrimonial  intrigue  had  been  in 
progress,  one  Paris,  a  Frenchman,  commonly 
called  French  Paris,  was  ajijirehended  in  Scot- 
land on  a  charge  of  being  actively  concerned  in 
the  Darnley  murder.  Here  seemed  to  be  an  o]i- 
portunity  of  fixing  the  guilt  on  Mary  more  di- 
rectly and  convincingly  than  the  letters  of  the 
silver  box  had  done;  and  Elizabeth  sent  down  to 
Moray  to  request,  or  command,  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  deliA^ered  up  to  her.  But  Moi-ay  re- 
l>lied  that  French  Paris  was  already  executed. 
This  liorrid  execution  has  been  justly  assumed 
as  a  circumstance  casting  much  doubt  on  the 
nature  of  the  Frenchman's  confessions.  If  Paris 
had  been  really  disposed  to  make  such  important 
revelations,  his  life  ought  to  have  been  preserved, 
in  order  that  he  might  deliver  his  evidence,  if 
not  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  least  before  a 
Scottish  jjarliament  or  court  of  law ;  and  Mary 
the  accused,  or  her  advocates,  ought  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  prisoner. 
There  was  no  urgent  motive  of  fear  of  a  rescue,  or 
of  any  other  kind  to  j^revent  his  lying  for  a  while 
in  ]jrison.  Paris  was  only  a  page  or  footman;  he 
was  well  ironed  (he  had  been  tormented  before); 
and  his  life  was  at  all  times  in  their  hands.  In 
short,  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  who  was  in- 
stantly struck  with  the  jjarallel  case  furnished 
by  Shakspeare,  "  The  fact  of  having  put  Paris  in- 
stantly to  death,  with  every  other  person  con- 
nected with  the  murder,  resembles  the  act  of  the 
usurper  in  the  play,  who  stabs  the  warders  of 
Duncan,  lest  a  public  examination  sliould  pro- 
duce other  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  judges 
than  those  which  he  who  really  committed  the 
crime  desired  should  be  inferred."  *  Instead  of 
French  Paris,  the  regent  sent  the  English  queen 
two  depositions  which  the  pi'isoner  ivas  said  to 
have  made  before  his  trial.  We  need  not  stop 
to  inquire  whether  they  were  made  before  tor- 
ture. In  those  days  ironing  and  tormenting  were 
coupled  together — that  is,  in  all  such  cases  the 
prisoner-  was  put  to  the  rack  as  soon  as  he  was 
caught.  This  practice  was  of  itself  enough  to 
cast  a  doubt  on  all  confessions  when  they  were 
unsui)i)orted  by  other  evidence.  But  these  very 
depositions  ditFered.  In  the  first,  Maitland  of 
Lethington  was  charged  as  the  original  contriver 
of  the  plot  for  murdering  Darnley;  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntly,  with  Balfour,  were  set  down 
as  accomplices  in  the  murder ;  and  the  Earls  of 
Morton,  Euthven,  and  Lindsay,  as  the  abettors 
and  supporters  of  Bothwell.  Here  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  queen  ;  but  in  the  second  dejiosi- 
tion  it  was  inserted  that  Mary  had  been  ]')rivy 


agiie  ;  but  the  liot  and  cold  was  of  a  moral  kind.  He  was  told 
to  come,  his  "ague  notwithstanding.  '  But  only  a  week  before 
he  came,  Etizabetli  wrote  to  her  "  right  tnisty  and  entirely  be- 
loved cousin  and  counsellor,"  that  liis  fears  were  without  cause. 
—  Bwgkky  Papers.  *  Walter  Scott,  Hist.  Scot. 
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and  assenting.  Maitlaud,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  at  this  moment  a  fugitive  from  the  wrath  of 
the  regent,  who  had  resolved  to  destroy  him, 
well  knowing  that  nothing  but  death  could  pre- 
vent the  Machiavelli  of  Scotland  from  intriguing 
and  mantieuvring.  The  most  cunning  men  have 
momentary  fits  of  credulity.  Maitland  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  regent  was  desirous  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  him:  he  went  to  Stirling,  where 
Moray  welcomed  him  by  putting  him  iinder  ar- 
rest, and  naming  a  day  for  his  trial.  Then, 
counting  upon  the  prisoner's  fears,  he  ui-ged  him 
to  become  the  open  accuser  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  of  others,  their  common  friends,  in  Eng- 
land. But  this,  Maitland,  who  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  fear  at  all,  flatly  refused  ;  and  on  the 
day  appointed  for  his  trial  the  secretary's  friends 
assembled  in  such  numbers  that  Moray  was  fain 
to  put  off  the  process  for  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod.' But  the  work  must  be  done  ;  and  now 
Moray  himself  undertook  the  odious  office  of  in- 
former, and  forwarded  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
letters  to  the  English  queen,  humbly  protesting 
that  he  had  not  devised  the  project,  and  that  he 
would  never  have  given  his  feigned  assent  to  it 
had  it  not  been  to  preserve  his  own  life.  When 
tlds  e\idence  was  in  Elizabeth's  hands,  or  when 
it  was  promised  her,  she  again  invited  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  court;  and  this  nobleman,  trusting 


anxious  to  learn  the  art  of  war  on  tented  fields — - 
to  pass  over  to  France,  where  they  fought  along 
with  Conde  and  Colligny,  but  of  coui"se  not  under 
English  colours.  Among  these  volunteers  was  a 
youth  who  afterwards  rose  to  fame.  "  They  were 
all,"  says  De  Thou,  "u  gallant  company,  nobly 
mounted  and  accoutred  ;  but  the  most  noted  of 
them  all  was  Walter  Ealeigh."  This  gallant 
band,  however,  was  far  too  weak  to  turn  the  tide 
of  foi-tune.  At  the  battle  of  Jarnac  the  Hugue- 
nots were  defeated,  and  their  leader,  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  shot  in  cold 
blood  after  the  battle  by  JNIontesquiou,  captain 
of  the  guards  to  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  one  of  Elizabeth's  suitors.  Being  rein- 
forced by  some  Protestant  troops  from  Germany, 
the  Huguenots  gained  a  victory  at  La  Roche 
Abeille ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  a  few 
days  before  Norfolk's  committal  to  the  Tower, 
they  were  again  defeated,  and  with  tremendous 
slaughter,  at  ^loncontour. 

At  the  .same  time  Elizabeth,  by  a  measure  of 
very  questionable  moralit}-,  had  given  a  deadly 
provocation  to  the  powerful  Philip.  She  had 
sent  over  money  and  men  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but,  as  this  was  done  secretly,  she  could  deny 
that  it  had  been  done  by  her  authority.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  jn-eceding  autumn  (1568)  a 
Spanisli  squadron  of   five  sail,  carrying   stores 


that  her  anger  had  cooled,  at  last  obeyed  the  and  money  for  the  payment  of  Philij/s  army  in 
summons,  and  set  out  from  Kenninghall.  At  the  Low  Countries,  took  refuge  on  the  English 
St.  Alban's,  on  the  2d  of  October,  he  was  met  by  ,  coast  to  escape  a  Protestant  fleet  which  had  been 
Edward  Fitzgarrett,  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  fitted  out  by  the  Prince  of  Conde.  For  a  while 
who  attached  him,  and  convej'ed  him  to  the  '  the  queen  hesitated:  she  was  at  peace  with  Spain 
house  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  near  AVindsor.-  On  i  — a  Spanish  ambassador  w^as  at  her  court,  and 
the  9th  of  October  the  duke  was  brouglit  up  to  her  own  ambassador,  Mr.  Maun,  was  at  Madrid: 
London  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  the  ,  but  the  temptation  was  very  strong — tlie  money 
nth  of  the  same  month  tlie  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  |  was  destined  for  the  support  of  those  who  were 
in  vain  ]>leaded  his  privilege  as  the  agent  and  mercilessly  bent  on  destroying  a  people  who  pro- 
ambassador  of  a  cmwned  head — the  helpless  pri-  ^  fessed  the  same  religion  as  her  own  subjects ; 
soner  ]Mary— was  sharply  examined  at  Windsor,  and,  besides,  Elizabetli  much  wanted  money,  for 
and  then  committed  to  prison.  At  the  same  she  had  spent,  and  was  then  spending,  a  great 
time  the  Lord  Lumley  and  some  others  of  less  |  deal  to  support  the  Protestant  religion  abroad, 
note  were  placed  under  arrest;  "and  the  queen's  ,  In  the  end  it  was  i*esolved  to  seize  the  specie, 
majesty  willefl  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  my  Lord  j  upon  pretence  that  it,  in  truth,  belonged  not  to 
of  Pembroke  to  keep  their  lodgings,  for  that  they  j  the  King  of  Spain,  but  to  certain  Italian  bankei^s 
were  privy  of  this  marriage  intended,  and  did  and  money-lenders,  who  had  exported  it  upon 
not  reveal  it  to  her  majesty."'  'speculation.     The  Duke  of  Alva  presently  reta- 

The  alarm  of  the  English  Protestant  court  was  liated  by  seizing  the  goods  and  imprisoning  the 
tl\e  greater  on  account  of  the  successes  which  persons  of  all  the  English  merchants  he  could 
liad  recently  attended  the  Catholic  arms  on  the  find  in  Flandei-s.  On  the  8th  of  January  Eliza- 
Continent,  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  .betli  resolved  in  council  tliat  the  Spanish  ambas- 
and  assistance  sent  to  the  French  Huguenots  by  sador  should  be  admonished  of  the  strange  pro- 
Elizabeth,  who,  of  late,  had  permitted  many  of  ceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Ah'a,  and  asked  whether 
her  subjects — some  zealous  for  religion,  some  lie  took  this  act  to  be  done  by  the  King  of  Spain 
^  <  Lainp:  Clialmerr.  ■'  Cecil's  Oiari/.     ^i  or  not ;  that  he,  the  ambassador,  should  be  let  to 

'  Letter  from  Cecil  to  Sir  Henry  Norris.  The  minister  says  Uinderstand  that  her  majfstv  can  do  no  Other  for 
ti.at  he  thinks  i.ono  of  them  ha'  any  evil  meaiung  and  bears  jj^^j.  j^^^^^j^.  ^^^  ^^^  satisfaction  of  her  subjects 
witneaj  that  my  Lora  of  Perobroke  me.ant  nothmg  but  well  to,  iii  \  •  rii-i- 

the  .iueen-9  majesty,  b.it  he  does  not  name  Norfolk  itnan    arrest   all   the   subjects   of   the   king   his 
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m;ister,  and  likewise  appoints  some  gentlemen  to 
keep  guard  over  him  (the  ambassador)  in  his 
house,  until  she  may  hear  what  shall  become  of 
her  subjects;  and  tliat  some  ships  should  be  sent 
to  the  seas  to  stop  all  vessels  passing  for  Spain 
or  for  the  Low  Countries.'  But  according  to 
La  Mothe  Feaelon,  the  narrow  seas  were  already 
swarming  with  English  privateers — the  French- 
man calls  them  pirates — and  with  armed  vessels 
manned  by  French  and  Flemish  Protestants;  and 
he  mentions  that  Elizabeth  had  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  the  principal  commander  of  the 
sea-i^overs.  The  English  cruisers  of  coui-se  offered 
no  molestation  to  the  Pi'otestant  privateers  of 
tlie  Low  Countries,  but  assisted  them  in  landing 
troops  on  the  French  coast  for  the  service  of  tlie 
Huguenots.-  The  French  court  and  the  court  of 
Spain  wei-e  almost  equally  incensed;  but  they 
had  both  so  many  troubles  on  their  hands  that 
they  resolved  to  avoid  for  the  present  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Privateering  flourished  and  trade 
decayed,  but  the  English  ships  had  not  the  whole 
harvest  to  themselves:  corsaii's  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  or  under  no  flag  at  all,  pillaged  peaceful  and 
honest  merchantmen,  and  occasionally  committed 
depredations  on  the  English  coast.  At  the  end 
of  Januai-y,  howevei',  the  French  government, 
after  remonstrating  against  the  supplies  sent  in 
English  shijjs  to  the  Huguenots,  seized  all  the 
English  mex'chandise  in  Rouen.  There  was  a 
loud  outcry  in  England  at  this  seizure,  and  some 
of  the  lords  of  the  council  advised  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  Elizabeth 
made  great  preparations  as  if  for  immediate  hos- 
tilities, taking  care  that  the  foreign  aml)assadors 
should  be  made  to  see  the  formidable  state  of  her 
arsenals  and  the  warlike  s])irit  of  her  subjects.' 
At  the  same  moment  plots  against  the  French 
government  were  discovered  in  Brittany,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais.  It 
was  suspected  that  the  English  court  was  no 
stranger  to  these  conspiracies,  and  for  many 
mouths  great  apprehensions  were  entertained 
lest  the  town  of  Calais  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth  as  the  price  of  greater  services 
to  the  conspiratoi's.  Meanwhile  the  privateers 
were  reinforced,  and  they  now  received  permis- 
sion to  take  and  plunder  the  ships  of  France  as 
well  as  those  of  Spain.  At  last,  in  the  montli  of 
March,  the  French  court  demanded  from  Eliza- 
beth a  formal  declaration  as  to  whether  she 
wished  for  peace  or  for  war,  and  they  only  allowed 

'  According  to  the  French  ambassador,  La  Mothe  Fcnflon,  the 
money  seized  amounted  to  450,000  ducats,  and  the  five  ships 
were  Biscayans. — Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  Bertrand  de 
Salignac  de  La  Mothe  Fcnclon.  Publioe  ponr  la  premiere  fois 
sous  la  direction  de  Monsieur  Charles  Purton  Cooper. 

2  A  great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  had  recently  been 
aiided  at  La  Roclielle  for  the  French  insurgents,  from  four  Eng- 
Lsh  nien-of-war! 


lier  fifteen  days  to  make  up  her  mind.  When 
La  Mothe  Fenelon  delivei-ed  his  message,  Eliza- 
beth again  assured  him  that  she  was  most  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  peace — that  if  the  King  of 
France  would  liberate  the  English  propei'ty  at 
Bouen  she  would  deliver  all  the  French  property 
which  had  been  taken  by  her  privateers,  a  class 
of  men  whose  exploits,  she  said,  she  had  always 
much  detested,  having  frequently  given  orders 
to  have  them  punished.^  She  denied  that  she 
had  ever  maintained  any  intelligence  with  French 
subjects;  but,  in  the  end,  she  told  the  ambassador 
that  tlie  affair  was  of  such  weight  she  must  refer 
it  to  her  whole  council.  Again  the  more  ardent 
of  the  Protestant  lords  would  have  recommended 
an  open  drawing  of  the  sword;  but  a  double  war 
with  France  and  Spain  was  unpromising,  and, 
at  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  queen  declared 
that  it  was  her  full  intention  to  be  at  peace  with 
France.  This  declaration  was  taken  for  what  it 
was  worth ;  and  while  the  French  negotiator 
echoed  pi'omisesof  good- will,  he  saw  with  delight 
that  troubles  were  breaking  out  in  Ireland,  and 
dissensions  in  the  English  cabinet  connected  with 
Leicester's  project  for  overthrowing  Cecil,  and 
with  Norfolk's  scheme  for  marrying  the  Scottish 
cpieen.^  In  a  very  few  days  after  Elizabeth's 
pacific  declarations,  it  was  found  that  her  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  Sir  Heniy  Norris,  was  again  In- 
triguing with  the  Huguenots  and  promising  them 
assistance.  Upon  this  the  French  government 
made  a  fresh  seizure  of  English  merchandise  at 
Eoueu,  Calais,  and  Dieppe.  Elizabeth's  priva- 
teers retaliated  on  the  French  coasts ;  but  she 
again  negotiated,  and  promised  to  put  an  end  to 
that  kind  of  warfare  uj^on  condition  that  the 
French  should  recal  their  commissions,  for  they 
also  had  begun  to  fit  out  swarms  of  privateers. 
But  again,  within  a  few  weeks,  Elizabeth  gave 
audience  to  envoys  from  the  Huguenots  and  to 
envoys  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries, 
who  all  wanted  from  her  loans  of  money,  ai-ms, 
and  gunpowder.  She  held  a  grand  review  of  her 
troops,  horse  and  foot ;  and,  inflamed  at  this  as- 
pect of  war,  many  gentlemen  bought  themselves 
swords  and  pikes  and  went  over  to  join  the  Hu- 
guenots. Elizabeth  denied  that  this  last  was  done 
by  her  permission,  but  presently  a  fleet  of  ships, 
armed  for  war,  and  escorted  by  the  largest  vessels 
in  the  queen's  service,  set  sail  for  Eochelle,  whicli 
was,  and  long  continued  to  be,  the  pi'incipal  port 


'  Alva  sent  over  the  Sieur  d'Assoleville  to  treat  about  the  monej-. 
The  queen  sent  orders  to  arrest  hini  at  Rochester,  and  to  detain 
liim  there  two  days,  that  he  might  see  and  hear  In  that  principal 
arsenal  what  a  vast  number  of  vi'orkmen  she  had  employed  on  her 
great  .ships  of  war ! — Corre.ipondance  Diplomatique  di'  la  Mothe 
Fenelon.  This  old  diplomatist  might  well  complain  of  the  little 
respect  show^l  by  Elizabeth  to  the  character  of  ambassadors. 

<  De  la  Mothe  Fhidon.  ^  Ibid. 
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and  stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants.  But 
this  fleet  was  detained  by  contrary  winds ;  the 
Huguenots  were  defeated  in  the  interval,  and 
then  Elizabeth  made  fresh  protestations,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  against  privateers  and  all 
such  as  made  war  without  her  license  upon  the 
French  king.  Her  conduct  had  irritated  the 
French  court  to  tlie  extreme,  and  as  the  power 
of  the  Protestants  in  France  seemed  to  be  broken, 
it  was  resolved,  by  parties  as  crafty  as  herself,  to 
give  encouragement,  if  not  more,  to  the  Catholics 
in  England,  and  to  excite  an  interest  in  all  the 
Papistical  countries  of  the  Coutiueut  in  favour  of 
the  captive  Mary.  The  Duke  of  Alva  entered 
into  this  scheme ;  a  Florentine,  named  Rudolfi, 
well  acquainted  with  England,  acted  as  agent  for 
the  pope  ;  and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained, 
if  not  of  restoring  England  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  of  distracting  and  weakening  her  by  in- 
ternal dissensions. 

The  penal  statutes  against  the  professoi-s  of  the 
old  religion  had  gradually  increased  in  severity, 
and  as  the  Catholics  triumi)hed  on  the  Continent, 
their  religion  became  more  and  more  an  object  of 
suspicion  au<l  of  persecution  in  Englaud.  Eliza- 
beth cared  little  for  the  dogmas  of  either  church. 
She  was  altogether  free  from  intolerance  as  to 
speculative  opinions  in  religion,  unless  they  went 
to  weaken  the  royal  prerogative.  Her  intoler- 
ance was  all  of  a  political  kiml,  and  she  perse- 
cuted, not  because  men  believed  in  the  real  pres- 
ence, but  because  .she  believed  that  no  Cathulic 
could  possibly  be  a  loyal  subject.'  In  the  month 
of  October,  immediately  after  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's arrest,  the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland  betrayed  symjitoms  of  open  in- 
surrection. Doctor  Nicholas  Morton  came  from 
Rome  with  the  title  of  Apostolical  Penitentiary. 
This  emissary  was  the  more  effective  as  he  was  a 
man  of  energy  and  ability,  and  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  families  in  the  north.  At  the 
.same  time  Queen  Mary  had  found  means  to  esta- 
blish a  correspondence  with  the  Catholic  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
whose  wife  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  sister, 
Avith  Egremont  Ratclitfe,  brother  of  the  Eiud  of 
Sussex,  Leonard  Dacre,  the  Tempests,  the  Nor- 
tons,  and  the  Marquentields.  Most  of  these  no- 
blemen were  excited  by  many  motives,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith 
in  England.  Their  ostensible  leader  was  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  a  very  muniticent  but  a  very 
weak  lord.  He  talked  imjirudently  and  did  no- 
thing; and  when  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, he  Y>nt  himself  in  motion,  it  wa.s  only 

'  Tlieie  were,  however,  occasioual  exceptions.  Matthew  Ham 
moiid,  a  rnitanan,  was  burned  aljvo  in  the  c.istle  ditch  of 
Norwicli !  13ut  this  jKKjr  man  had  also  siioken  what  were  called 
■•  words  of  l>lasi>heui>  against  the  queen's  majesty  and  others,  of 
her  council." — Stotc. 


because  he  was  frightened  out  of  bed  at  the  dead 
of  night  in  his  house  at  Topcliffe  in  Yorkshire, 
by  a  panic-fear  that  a  royal  force  was  approach- 
ing to  seize  him.  He  then  rode  in  haste  to  the 
castle  of  Brauspeth,  where  he  found  Norfolk's 
brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  sur- 
rounded with  friends  and  retainers,  all  ready  to 
take  ai'ms  for  what  they  considered  a  holy  cause. 
On  the  mon-ow,  the  IGth  of  November,  they 
openly  raised  their  banner.  If  an  ingenious  stra- 
tagem had  succeeded,  that  banner  would  have 
floated  over  the  liberated  Mary.  The  Countess 
of  Northumberland  had  endeavoured  to  get  ac- 
cess to  the  captive  queen,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
nurse,  in  the  intention  of  exchanging  clothes  with 
her  that  she  might  escape.  But  as  this  device 
had  miscarried,  the  insurgents  ])roposed  march- 
ing to  Tutbury  Cjistle  to  lilerate  the  queen  by 
force  of  ai'ms.  They  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  all  good  Catholics  to  ynn  them,  and, 
marching  to  Durham,  they  burnt  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  celebrated  mjuss  in 
the  cathedral.  From  Durham  they  advanced  to 
Clifford  Moor,  wliere  they  held  a  council  of  war, 
finding  to  their  great  discomfort  that  their  forces 
did  not  increase — that  the  peojjle  south  of  them 
regarded  their  proceedings  with  horror — and  that 
even  many  Catholic  gentlemen,  instead  of  join- 
ing them,  were  repairing  to  the  royal  banner, 
which  wa-s  moving  northwards  with  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.  They  also  learned  that  Sir  George  Bowes 
was  assembling  an  army  in  their  rear.  Louder 
these  circumstances  an  advance  was  deemed  too 
desperate;  and,  in  fact,  if  they  had  got  to  Tut- 
bury they  would  not  have  found  what  they 
sought,  for  the  Queen  of  Scots  hail  been  removed 
in  great  haste  to  Coventry.-  With  70(X>  men 
Northumberland  and  Westmoi-elaud  retreated  to 
Raby  Castle.  Their  retrograde  movement  forced 
Sir  George  Bowes  to  throw  himself  and  his  forces 
into  Barnard  C:istle.  A  part  of  the  insurgent 
army  laid  siege  to  this  fortress,  which  surren- 
dered upon  terms  in  a  few  days,  while  the  rest 
besiegetl  and  took  the  .seaj>ort  town  of  Hartle- 
pool, where  they  established  themselves,  in  thv 
confident  hope  of  receiving  succour  from  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  and,  if  they  had 
not  before,  they  now  certainly  despatched  agents 
to  treat  with  Alva,  the  great  champion  of  Catho- 
licism. Meanwhile  the  royal  army  lay  inactive 
at  York,  a  circumstance  which  made  Elizabeth 
suspect  the  loyalty  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  had 
been  in  former  times  a  close  friend  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  whose  own  brother,  Egi'emont 
Ratcliffe,  was  now  out  with  the  insurgents.  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  wjus  hurried  down  to  York,  to  ex- 
ercise his  sharp  eye  ami  detect  what  were  the 
real  feelings  of  Sussex. 
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When  Sussex  had  remained  nearly  a  month  at 
York  he  was  joined  by  the  lord-admiral  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  with  12,0(X)  men,  raised  in  the 
south,    and    of   indisputable   Protestantism  and 


Watergate  and  Walls  of  Hartlepool. 
Drawn  by  J .  W.  Archer,  from  his  sketch  on  the 

loyalty.  He  then  marched  northward.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  had  ventured  nothing  for  the  in- 
surgents; they  were  ill  supplied  with  money  and 
provisions,  and  they  retreated  towards  the  Scot- 
tish borders.  Their  infantry  presently  disbanded 
and  fled  in  all  directions,  but  a  body  of  about  500 
horse  dashed  into  Liddesdale,  being  escorted  by 
.300  Scottish  horse,  the  partizans  of  Mary,  who 
had  fondly  hoped  to  see  them  bring  their  queen 
with  them.  Elizabeth  instantly  demanded  that 
the  fugitives  should  be  delivered  up;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  his  good-will  to  serve  her,  the 
Regent  Moray  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with 
her  request.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  with 
his  enterprising  wife,  EgremontRatcliffe,  Norton, 
Marquenfield,  Tempest,  and  the  rest,  had  been 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Humes,  the 
Scotts,  the  Kers,  and  other  Border  clans,  who  set 
the  authority  of  the  regent  at  defiance.  Moraj^, 
however,  bribed  Hector  Graeme,  or  Graham,  of 
Harlow;  and  that  traitor  delivered  up  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  for  which  deed  the  fierce 
Borderers  wished  to  have  Graeme's  head,  that 
they  might  eat  it  among  them  for  supper.'  The 
unfortunate  earl  was  sent  by  the  regent  to  the 
castle  of  Lochleven,  the  old  prison  of  Queen  Mary. 
When  Elizabeth  pressed  him  to  deliver  up  his 
captive,  that  she  might  do  justice  on  him,  Moray 
atfected  a  delicate  concern  for  his  own  honour  and 
the  honour  of  his  country;  but  he  afterwards  of- 

'  Sadler.  -  Sadler;   Anderson. 
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fered  to  excliange  Northumberland  for   Mary.''' 
Thus  Northumberland  remained  in  captivity  in 
Lochleven.     After  a  while  the  Earl  and  Count- 
ess of  Westmoreland,  Egi-emont  Ratcliffe,  and 
the     other    refugees,    were 
conveyed     to    the    Spanish 
Netherlands.     But  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law,  unmiti- 
gated   by  any  royal  mercy, 
"     ~  fell  upon  the  retainers  and 

friends  of  the  fugitives.    On 
the  4th  and  5th  of  January 
^^  ^^  threescore  and  six  individ- 

uals were  executed  in  Dur- 
ham alone ;  and  thence  Sir 
George  Bowes,  with  his  exe- 
cutioner, traversed  the  whole 
country  between  Newcastle 
and     Netherby,    a    district 
sixty   miles   in    length   anil 
forty  miles  in  breadth,  "and 
finding  many  to  be  fautors 
in  the  said  rebellion,  he  did 
see  them  executed  in  every 
market-town   and   in  every 
village,  as  he  himself  (says 
Stow)    reported    unto    me." 
All  that  country  was  dotted 
in  every  direction  with  gibbets,  Elizabeth  imi- 
tating pretty  closely  the  conduct  of  her  sanguin- 
ary father  on  the  suppression  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace. 

Among  the  Catholic  gentlemen  whose  loyalty 
had  been  suspected  by  Sadler,  was  Leonard  Dacre, 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Dacres  of  Gillsland.  This  bold  man  had  resolved 
to  risk  his  life  and  fortunes  in  the  cause  of  the 
captive  queen,  whom  he  regarded  with  a  roman- 
tic devotion:  he  raised  a  gallant  troop  to  join 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland;  but  when 
those  two  weak  earls  fled  so  hastily,  he  endea- 
voured to  make  Elizabeth  believe  that  he  had 
taken  up  arms,  not  for,  but  against  the  insurgents. 
But  Elizabeth  and  her  council  were  seldom  over- 
reached or  deceived,  and  an  order  was  sent  down 
to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  arrest  Dacre,  cautiously 
and  secretly,  as  a  traitor.  He  fled;  but  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  good  sword  before  he  submitted 
to  the  hard  doom  of  exile  and  beggary.  Within 
a  month  from  the  flight  of  Northumberland, 
Dacre  was  at  the  head  of  3000  English  borderers. 
But  before  a  body  of  Scots  could  join  him,  he  was 
attacked  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gelt  by  a  far 
superior  force,  commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon. 
Leonard  Dacre,  however,  was  not  defeated  with- 
out a  desperate  battle.  He  fled  across  the  Bor- 
ders, where  he  was  received  and  honourably 
entertained  by  some  noble  friends  of  Mary,  and 
he  soon  after  passed  over  to  Flanders. 
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Before  this  rising  of  Leonard  Dacre  the  Regent 
Moray  had  gone  to  his  account :  and  it  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured  that  the  hopes  of  the  Eng- 
lish insurgent  had  been  excited  by  this  event  in 
Scotland.      On  his  return  from  Elizabeth's  court, 
and  the  mock  trial  of  his  sister,  Moray  had  en- 
countered many  difficulties;  but  he  had  triumphed 
over  them  all  by  means  of  English  money  and 
his  own  wondi'ous  caution  and  dextei'ity.    Thei-e 
^A^as  one  Hamilton  of  Bothwell-Haugh,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  tightiiig  for  Queen  Mary  at 
Langside.     With  other  men  in  the  like  situation, 
he  had  been  condemned  to  death;  but  the  regent 
liad  pardoned  him  and  all  the  rest  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions.    But  life  was  all  that  was  granted  to 
Bothwell-Haugh.      His  house,  his  lands,  were 
declai-ed  to  be  forfeited,  and  were  given  by  the 
regent  to   one  of  his  favourites,  who  brutally 
drove  out  Bothwell-Haugh's  wife,  half-naked,  by 
night,  into  the  fields.    The  i)oor  woman,  who  had 
recently  been  delivered,  became  frantic,  and  in 
the  morning  she  w;is  found  a  maniac.     Her  hus- 
band swore  that  he  would  make  the  original  au- 
thor of  the  horrible  injury  he  liad  sutFered  pay 
for  it  with  his  life.     He  consulted  with  the  Ha- 
miltons,  his  kinsmen,  with  the  retainers  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatellei-ault,  and  these  men  ap])lauded 
his  design,  and  assisted  him  in  carrying  it  into 
execution.     Bothwell-Haugh  engaged  an  enijity 
house   in   the   principal   street    of    Linlithgow, 
through  which  the  regent  was  accustomed  to  pass 
frequently  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  palace. 
Tliere  he  lurked  for  some  time;  but  at  length, 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1570,  he  .saw  the  regent 
riding  up  the  street,  accompanied  liy  Sir  Heniy 
Gates,  and  by  Drury,  the  marshal  of  Berwick, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  treat  for  the 
giving  u))  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
othei-3.     He  levelled  his  carabine  at  ^loray,  shot 
him  through  the  body,  and  then,  though  hotly 
]nirsued,  escaped   into  France.'      On   the   very 
night  of  the  murder,  the  Scotts  and  the  Kers 
dashed  across  the  English  frontiers  with  unusual 
fury,  and  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  breach  between  the  two  nations,  or  of 
giving  fresh  encouragement  to  the  malcontents  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland."    It  is  said 
that,  when  intelligence  of  this  untimely  death  of 
lier  half-bi'other  was  conveyed  to  the   captive 


queen,  she  wept  bitterly,  forgetting,  for  the  mo- 
ment, all  the  injuries  which  he  had  done  her. 

On  Moray's  death,  the  Duke  of  Chatellerault 
and  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly  assumed  the 
government  as  the  lieutenants  of  Queen  Mary. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  had  long  regretted  the 
overthrow  of  the  queen,  and  the  jiart  he  had  had 
in  it,  put  these  noblemen  in  possession  of  the 
capital  and  of  Edinburgh  Castle.     But  the  oppo- 
site faction,  or  the  king's  men,  as  they  wei-e  called, 
from  their   pretended  adherence  to  the  infant 
James,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
flew  to  arms,  denied  the  authority  of  ISIary,  and 
invited  Elizabeth  to  send  a  strong  English  army 
to  their  support.    This  was  precisely  what  Eliza- 
beth intended  to  do  for  her  own  interests.     In 
the  month  of  April,  under  the  j^retence  of  chas- 
tising those  who  had  made  the  raid  in  her  domi- 
nions on  the  night  of  Moray's  murder,  she  sent 
two  armies  into  Scotland.     The  Lord  Scrope  en- 
tered on  the  west,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  with  Lord 
Hunsdon   on  the   east.     According   to   no   less 
an  authority  than  Secretary  Cecil,  Sussex  and 
Hunsdon,  entering  into  Teviotdale,  gave  300  vil- 
lages to  the  flames,  and  overthrew  fifty  castles 
— mostly,  no  doubt,  mere  Border  peels.'     Nor 
Wcj^  the  raid  of  the  Lord  Scrope  in  the  west  less 
destructive.      After  a  week's  campaign   of  this 
sort,  the  two  armies  returned  out  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  father  of  Darnley 
and  the  grandfather  of  the  young  king,  was  sent 
down  from  England,  as  a  proper  person  to  have 
the  rule,  by  Elizabeth,  who  of  late  had  taken  him 
into  favour.     But  Lennox  presently  found  tliat 
he  could  do  nothing  without  an  English  army  at 
his  back;  and  on  the  2(Jth  of  April,  Sussex  and 
Hunsdon  entered  Scotland  anew,  and  laid  siege 
to  Hume  Castle  and  Fa.st  Castle,  both  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Hume,  who  was  doubly  obnoxious 
for  his  friendship  to  ^Lary,  and  for  his  having 
given    an   asylum    to   Elizabeth's  rebels.     Both 
castles  were  taken,  but  none  of  the  English  refu- 
gees of  any  note  were  found  in  them.     On  tlie 
11th  of  May,  Sir  William  Drury,  the  marshal  of 
Berwick,  peneti-ated  into  Scotland  with  another 
force,  consisting  of    1200   foot  and    400   horse. 
Having  received  hostages  from  the  king's  men, 
Druiy  marclied  to  co-operate  with  tlie  Earl  of 
Lennox,  who  was  engaged  in  laying  waste  the 


'  The  subsequent  history  of  this  H:\milton  of  Bothwell-Haugh 
is  little  known,  but  it  appcirs  that,  forty  nine  years  after  mur- 
dering the  regent,  he  found  a  quiet  grave  in  the  churchyard  of 
a  country  parish  of  Ayrshire. 

"The  fate  of  Moray's  name  is  singvilar,  even  among  con- 
spicuojis  and  active  men,  in  an  age  toni  in  pieces  Viy  contending 
factions.  Contemporary  writei-s  agree  in  nothing,  indeed,  but 
Ins  great  abilities,  and  energetic  re.solution.  .\niong  the  i>eopIe, 
ho  was  long  remembered  as  'the  good  regent."  jiartly  from  their 
Protestant  zeal,  but  in  a  great  measure  from  a  strong  Bense  of 
the  unwonted  security  of  life  and  pro|)erly  enjoyed  in  Scotland 


during  his  rigorous  administration.  His  Catholic  countrj-men 
abroad  bestowed  the  highest  commendations  on  his  moral  cha- 
racter, wliich  are  not  impugned  by  one  authenticated  fact.  But 
a  powerful  party  h.is  for  nearly  three  centimes  defamed  and 
maligne<l  liim,  in  order  to  extract  from  the  jx^rversion  of  history 
an  hyiwtbetical  web  to  serve  .is  a  tcreen  for  his  vnihapjiy  sister 
iu  the  formation  of  which  they  are  comi)enetl  to  assiime,  th.at 
she  did  nothing  which  she  apjieared  to  have  done  ;  and  that  he 
did  all  that  lie  apjiears  to  have  cautiously  al>stained  from  doing." 
— Sir  James  Mackintosh,  lli'tort/  of  Enrrlaiul. 

2  n'alUr  Scott.  >  Duirv. 
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vale  of  tlie  Clyde,  ami  destroying  the  castles  of 
the  Duke  of  Chatellerault  and  the  houses  of  all 
that  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Their  yen- 
geance  was  so  terrible,  that  that  great  family,  witli 
nearly  the  entire  clan,  was  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  Drury  returned  to  Berwick  on  the  3d 
of  June,  having  done  a  gi'eat  deal  in  the  way  of 
destruction  in  a  very  short  time.' 

It  was  during  these  flying  campaigns  in  Scot- 
land that  the  pope,  Pius  V.,  found  a  man  bold 
enough  to  affix  his  bull  of  excommunication  to 
the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  town  resi- 
dence. Elizabeth  and  her  council  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  into  a  wonderful  consternation,  as 
if  they  were  not  aware  tliat  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  had  become  an  empty  noise.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  inns  of  court  were  still  suspected 
of  being  unsound  in  religion:  the  first  search  and 
inquest  seems  to  have  been  made  among  them, 
and  another  copy  of  the  ball  was  found  in  the 
chamber  of  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  poor 
student  was  presently  stretched  on  the  rack,  and 
tlien,  to  escape  torture,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
received  the  paper  or  jjarchment  from  John  Fel- 
tou,  agentleman  of  proj^erty  who  lived  nearSouth- 
wark.  Felton  was  apprehended  and  stretched  upon 
the  same  infernal  instrument :  he  acknowledged, 
before  he  was  laid  upon  the  rack,  that  it  was  in- 
deed he  who  had  affixed  the  bull  on  the  gates, 
but  more  than  this  no  toi-ture  could  force  from 
him.  He  was  kept  in  the  Tower  from  the  25th 
of  May  to  the  4th  of  August,  when  he  was  ar- 
raigned at  Guildhall,  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treason.-  Felton  bore  his  hon-ible  fate  like  an 
enthusiast,  elevated  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
been  doing  God  service;  but,  at  the  same  lime, 
to  show  that  he  bore  the  queen,  personally,  no 
malice,  he  drew  a  diamond  ring  from  his  finger 
of  the  value  of  £400,  and  sent  it  to  her  as  a 
present.  His  wife  had  been  maid  of  honovu*  to 
Maiy  and  a  friend  to  Elizabeth.  A  conspu-acy 
made  by  certain  gentlemen  and  others  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  was  detected  a  short  time  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  bull  of  excommunication; 
but  it  apjjears  that  there  was  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  things.  John  Throgmorton  of 
Norwich,  Thomas  Brook  of  Rolesby,  and  George 
Redman  of  Cringleford,  all  people  of  condition, 
and  devoted  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  all  three  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  In  the  evidence  produced  against 
them  was  a  proclamation  of  their  composition,  in 
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which  they  denounced  tlie  immorality  and  wan- 
tonness of  the  coui-t.' 

On  the  2(1  of  April  a  parliament 
met  at  Westminster,  wherein  was 
granted  a  subsidy  of  5.y.  in  tlie  pound  by  the  clergy, 
besides  two-fifteenths  and  a  subsidy  of  25.  8a?.  in 
the  pound  on  the  laity,  "  towards  reimbursing  her 
majesty  for  her  great  charges,  in  repressing  the 
late  rebellion  in  the  north,  and  pursuing  the  re- 
bels and  their  faitours  into  Scotland."  But  tliere 
was  other  business  of  a  more  remarkable  nature 
than  this  liberal  voting  of  supplies.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  with  the  object  of  crushing  the  jn-e- 
tensions  and  the  partizans  of  the  Scottisli  queen, 
and  isolating  the  English  Catholics  more  than 
ever  from  the  pope  and  their  co-religionists  on 
the  C!ontinent.  It  was  declared  to  be  high  ti'ea- 
son  to  claim  a  right  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  dui'ing  the  queen's  life,  or  to  say  that  the 
crown  belonged  to  any  other  person  than  the 
queen,  or  to  publish  that  she  was  an  heretic,  a 
schismatic,  a  tyrant,  an  infidel,  or  usurper,  or  to 
deny  that  the  descent  of  the  crown  was  deter- 
minable by  the  statutes  made  in  parliament.  It 
was  further  enacted,  that  any  i^erson  that  should, 
by  writing  or  printing,  mention  any  heir  of  the 
queen,  except  the  same  were  the  natural  issue  of 
her  bodi/,*  should,  for  the  first  oflence,  suffer  a 
year's  imprisonment;  and,  for  the  second,  incur 
the  penalty  of  praemunire.  Another  bill  enacted 
the  pains  of  high  treason  against  all  such  as 
should  sue  for,  obtain,  or  put  in  use  any  bull  or 
other  instrument  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  By 
another  bill,  all  persons  above  a  certain  age  were 
bound,  not  only  to  attend  the  Protestant  church 
regularly,  but  also  to  receive  the  sacrament  in 
the  form  by  law  established.  Besides  the  unfor- 
tunate insurgents  of  the  north,  many  individuals 
of  rank,  among  whom  was  Lord  Morley,  had  re- 
tired to  the  Continent,  in  order  to  avoid  perse- 
cution, or  a  compliance  with  forms  of  worship 
which  they  believed  to  be  erroneous  and  sinful: 
another  bill  was,  therefore,  brought  in,  com- 
manding every  person  who  had  left,  or  who 
might  hereafter  leave  the  realm,  whether  with 
or  without  the  queen's  license,  to  return  in  six 
months  after  warning  by  proclamation,  under 
the  pain  of  forfeiting  his  goods  and  chattels  and 
the  profits  of  his  lands.  By  these  enactments 
the  Catholics  could  neither  remain  at  home  with- 
out offence  to  their  consciences,  nor  go  abroad 
Avithout  sacrificing  their  fortunes.     There  was  a 


'  Diary.  ^  Stow. 

3  Stov::   HoUnshed;  JBurc/Jdet/  Papers. 

*  Camden  says  that  an  incredible  iiumbei'  of  indecent  jokes 
and  reports  rose  out  of  tliis  claiise.  Some  said  that  the  queen 
was  actually  with  child,  and  the  repoa-t  spread  tlie  wider  soon 
after  when  she  became  liable  to  swoouings  and  fainting  fits. 
Tliere  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  the  favourite  Leicester  to 
Walsingham  (then  at  Paris;,  written  in  tlie  month  of  November 
Vol..  11- 


of  the  following  year,  which,  if  notliing  more,  is  very  oddly  ex- 
pressed. "We  have  no  news  here,"  says  Leicester,  "only  her 
majesty  is  in  good  health  ;  and  though  you  may  hear  of  bi-uits 
of  the  contrary,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  as  liath  been  reported. 
Somewhat  her  majesty  hath  been  troubled  with  a  spice  or  show 
of  the  mother,  but,  indeed,  not  so— the  fits  that  she  hath  had, 
have  not  been  above  a  quarter  of  an  horn-,  but  yet  this  little  in 
her  hath  bred  strange  bruits  here  at  \\om&."—Diggcs. 
12& 
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talk  of  a  remonstrance,  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' anil  the  people  were  most  zealously  Protes- 
tant ;  and  the  Catholic  lords  in  the  upper  house, 
though  forming  a  considerable  party,  had  not 
courage  to  do  much.  Elizabeth,  however,  volun- 
tarily gave  up  her  bill  for  the  forced  taking  of 
the  sacrament — a  thing  horrible  in  Catholic  eyes. 
But  it  was  not  every  class  of  Protestants  that 
was  to  rejoice  and  be  glad.  There  was  one  class 
of  them,  great,  and  constantly  increasing,  dan- 
gerous from  their  enthusiasm,  odious  from  their 
republican  and  democratic  notions,  that  were 
feared  equally  with  the  Catholics,  and  hated 
much  more  by  the  queen.  These  were  the  Puri- 
tans—men who  had  imbibed  the  strict  notions  of 
Calvin — a  sect  which  Elizabeth,  however  much 
she  hated  it  herself,  had  forced  upon  Queen  Mary 
in  Scotland.  This  sect  had  always  taught  that  the 
church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  separate  from,  and 
inde])endent  of  the  state — a  doctrine  that  went 
to  overthrow  the  queen's  supremacy.  But  there 
was  another  heinous  offence  which  Elizabeth 
could  never  forgive:  they  fraternized  with  the 
Puritans  of  Scotland  ;  they  regarded  John  Knox 
as  an  inspired  apostle — Knox,  who  had  written 
against  "the  mon.strous  regiment  of  women." 
The  fir.st  striking  instance  of  actual  punishment 
inflicted  upon  any  of  tiiem  was  in  June,  I'jOT, 
when  a  company  of  more  than  a  hundred  were 
seized  during  their  religious  exercises,  and  four- 
teen or  fifteen  of  them  were  sent  to  prison.  They 
behaved  with  much  rudeness  and  self-sufficiency 
on  their  examination  ;  but  these  defects  became 
worse  and  worse  under  the  goads  of  j)ei'secution. 
Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  unknown  to  Elizabeth, 
three  or  four  of  her  bishops  were  favoural)le  to 
the  non-conforming  ministers,  in  whose  scruples 
touching  many  ceremonies  and  practices  in  the 
church  they  partook ;  and  in  Iier  very  council 
the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  War- 
wick, the  Lord-keeper  Bacon,  Walsingliam,  Sad- 
ler, and  KnoUys,  inclined  from  conviction  to  the 
Puritans,  while  Leicester,  wlio  saw  that  their 
numbers  were  rapidly  increasing — that  in  the 
great  industrious  towns,  the  strength  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  tiers  etat,  t/iet/  were  beconung  strongest 
— intrigued  with  them  underhand,  in  the  view 
of  fin-thering  his  own  ambitious  ])rojects.  In 
the  preceding  year  Thouuxs  Cartwright,  the  Lady 
iSLirgaret  jirofessor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  .md 
a  man  of  virtue,  learning,  and  a  ready  elo- 
quence, had  electrified  numerous  audiences  by  in- 
culcating the  unlawfulness  of  any  form  of  church 
government  except  the  Presbyterian,  which  he 
maintained  to  have  been  that  instituteil  by  the 
fii-st  apostles;  and  the  same  powerful  Puritan 
soon  began  to  make  a  wider  and  more  lasting 


'  By  tlie  st.itute  ,5  Eliz.  c.  1,  §  Hi,  Komuii  Cathulius  IihU  been 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Comnioiis. 


impression  by  his  polemical  writings.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  so  very  anti- 
Catholic,  there  was  a  large  and  powerfid  section 
wlio  agreed  with  Cartwright,  and  who  were  bold 
enough  to  show  their  discontent  at  the  queen's 
church.  In  this  present  parliament  they  intro- 
duced seven  bills  for  furthering  the  work  of  re- 
formation and  for  extirpating  what  they  con- 
sidered as  crying  abuses.  Elizabeth  was  furious; 
and,  in  her  own  way,  she  commanded  Strickland, 
the  mover  of  the  bills,  to  absent  himself  from  the 
house,  and  await  the  orders  of  her  privy  council. 
But  Strickland's  friend.s,  wlio  were  V)eginning  to 
feel  their  strength,  moved  that  he  should  be 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  ami  there  made 
to  state  the  reason  of  his  absence.  And  as  this 
reiison  was  no  secret  to  them,  they  proceeded  to 
declare  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  Ixid 
been  violated  in  his  person ;  that,  if  such  a  mea- 
sure was  submitted  to,  it  would  form  a  dangerous 
precedent;  that  the  queen,  of  herself,  couKl  nei- 
ther make  nor  break  the  laws.  This  house, 
said  they,  which  has  the  facidty  of  determining 
the  right  to  the  crown  itself,  is  certainly  compe- 
tent to  treat  of  religious  ceremonies  and  church 
discipline.  The  ministers  were  astounded,  and, 
after  a  consultation  apart,  the  speaker  proposeil 
that  the  debate  should  be  suspended.  The  hou.se 
rose,  but  on  the  very  next  morning,  Strickland 
re-appeared  in  his  place,  and  Avas  received  witli 
cheers!  Elizabeth's  caution  had  prevailed  over 
her  anger;  but  she  felt  a-s  if  her  royal  preroga- 
tive had  been  touched,  and  her  antipathy  to  the 
Puritan  jiarty  increased.  In  a  political  sense 
this  was  a  great  revival;  and  the  V)ase  servility  of 
parliament  would  hardly  have  been  cured  but 
for  the  religious  enthusiasm.  The  case  of  Strick- 
land was  the  first  of  many  victories  obtained  over 
the  despotic  principle — the  first  great  achieve- 
ment of  a  class  of  men  who,  in  their  evil  and  in 
their  good,  worked  out  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional libei'ty  to  a  degi-ee  which  very  few  of  them, 
even  at  a  later  period,  foresaw.  At  the  end  of 
the  se.ssion  not  all  Elizal)eth's  prudence  couKl 
restrain  her  wrath.  At  her  command,  the  Ijord- 
keeper  Bacon  informed  the  commons  that  their 
conduct  hatl  been  strange,  unbecoming,  and  un- 
dntiful ;  that,  as  they  had  forgotten  them.selves, 
they  should  be  otherwise  remembered;  and  that 
the  queen's  higline.ss  did  utterly  disallow  and 
condemn  their  folly,  in  meddling  with  things 
not  ajtpertaining  to  them,  nor  within  the  capa- 
city of  their  understanding.  But  this  only  con- 
firmed the  Puritans'  suspicion  that  Elizabeth, 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  her  bishops,  really 
thought  of  creating  hei"self  into  a  sort  of  Pro- 
testant jwjie,  that  w:us  to  decide  as  by  .i  Divine 
iuspn-ation  and  legation  in  all  mattei-s  relating 
to  the  next  world. 
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Notwitlistaiidiiiy  the  omissions  made  by  pav- 
liameiit.  the  bishops  coutiuiied  to  exact  a  sub- 
sci-ii)tinii  to  the  whole  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
t!i  deprive  such  ministers  as  refused  to  subscribe 
them.  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  also 
persevered  in  his  ]jersecutious,  which  only  wanted 
an  occasional  burning  to  render  them  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  the  doings  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary.  The  Puritan  ministers  were  hunted  out 
f>f  their  churches  and  seized  in  their  conventicles; 
their  books  were  supj^ressed  by  that  arbitrary 
will  of  the  queen,  which  would  allow  of  nothing 
being  ]niblished  that  was  offensive  to  her ;  they 
were  treated  harshly  in  all  civil  matters;  thej^ 
wei'e  constantly  called  before  the  detestable  Star 
Chamber;  they  were  treated  with  contumely  and 
ridicule,  and  the  members  of  their  congregations 
were  dragged  befoi-e  the  high  commission  for 
listening  to  their  sermons  and  forms  of  prayer; 
and  whenever  any  one  refused  to  conform  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Establishment,  he  was  committed 
to  prison.  There  were  not  wanting  instances  of 
persons  being  condemned  to  imjirisonment  for 
life,  and  numerous  were  the  cases  in  whicii  wliole 
families  of  the  industrious  classes  were  reduced  to 
beggary  by  tliese  persecutions.  This  court  of  high 
commission  has  been  compared  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and,  in  fact,  there  was  a  great  family  like- 
ness between  them.  It  consisted  of  bishops  and 
delegates  appointed  by  tlie  queen,  Parker,  the 
]>rimate,  being  chief  commissioner.  They  were 
authorized  to  inquire  into  all  heretical  opinions; 
to  enforce  attendance  in  the  Established  chui'ch, 
and  to  prevent  the  frequentation  of  conventicles; 
to  suppress  unorthodox  and  seditious  books,  to- 
gether with  all  libels  against  the  queen  and  her 
government;  to  take  cognizance  of  all  adulteries, 
fornications,  and  other  offences  liable  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical law,  and  to  punish  the  offenders  by 
spiritual  censures,  fine,  and  imprisonment.  Par- 
ker always  maintained  that  bold  measures  would 
terrify  the  Noncoufor.uists  into  his  orthodoxy; 
"for,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  "  I  know  them 
to  be  cowards."'  He  never  made  a  greater  mis- 
take! A  very  slight  knowledge  of  history  might 
have  taught  him  that  people  excited  by  religi- 
ous enthusiasm  are  always  brave.  What  was  to 
come  he  might  hai'dly  have  foreseen,  even  if  he 
had  made  a  juster  estimate  of  their  spirit ;  for  the 
struggle,  now  begun,  never  ceased  till  the  Puri- 


tans laid  both  mitre  and  crown   in  the  dust  at, 
their  feet. 

A  report  had  got  abroad  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  sought  in  mari-iage  for  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Frencli  king, 
and  though  Elizabeth  held  Mary  in  a  close  \)n- 
son,  she  was  alarmed  at  this  news.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  such  scheme,  she  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  Charles  IX.,  or  rather  with  his 
mother  Catherine  de'  Medici,  once  more  pretend- 
ing to  offer  herself  as  a  bride.  But  there  were 
other  causes  which  rendered  the  friendship  of 
the  French  court  very  desirable.  The  Hugue- 
nots seemed  crushed  and  powerless  after  their 
defeat  at  Moncontour;  there  appeared  no  hope  of 
their  renewing  the  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  if  Fi'ance,  at  peace  wdthin  herself, 
should  throw  her  sword  on  the  side  of  Sjjainand 
zealously  take  up  the  Catholic  cause,  the  result 
might  be  dangerous,  particularly  at  this  moment, 
when  there  was  great  discontent  in  England,  and 
when  the  Protestatits  at  home  seemed  almost  on 
the  point  of  drawing  the  sword  against  one  an- 
other. The  sagacious  Walsingham  was  sent  over 
as  ambassador  to  France,  with  such  complicated 
instructions  as  must  have  jnizzled  even  him. 
One  of  his  principal  duties  was  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Mary;  another  to  lengthen  out  the 
matrimonial  negotiation  as  much  as  possible, 
making  sure,  in  the  meantime,  not  merely  of  a 
truce,  but  of  a  fixed  treaty  of  peace  with  France. 
He  was  also  to  have  some  by-dealings  with  the 
Huguenots ;  but  he  was  to  be  more  than  ever 
cautious  and  secret  in  that  matter,  and  to  profess 
at  court  on  all  occasions  that  her  majesty,  his 
mistress,  had  a  natural  aversion  to  rebellious 
subjects  of  all  kinds.  After  many  months  had 
been  consumed,  it  M'as  said  that  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  declined  the  match  because  Elizabeth 
insisted,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  he  should  change 
his  religion.''*  Then  his  younger  brother,  the  boy 
Duke  d'Alengon,  w\as  spoken  of.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  1572,  "Walsingham  was  joined  by  Sir 
Thomas  Stiiith,  who  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion, and  it  was  not  till  then  that  this  new  mat- 
rimonial business  was  fairly  entered  upon.  Eli- 
zabeth had  been  vexed  and  distressed  by  reports 
that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  declined  the  match 
on  account  of  certain  rumours,  that  she  bad  had 
two  children  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  an 


'  Strype,  L'fe  of  Parker. 

"  Great  was  tlie  cteliverance  England  experienced  from  this 
breach.  Sismondi  quote  i  tlie  tuifavourable  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Aijou,  given  by  the  King  of  NavaiTe,  as  too  well  verified  by 
his  conduct.  ' '  And  as  for  this  prince  whom  you  are  going  to 
serve,"  siid  Navarre  to  Eosny,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  in  1581, 
"  lie  will  much  deceive  me  if  he  do  not  deceive  all  that  tnist 
him,  and  stUl  more  if  he  ever  love  those  of  the  religion  (the 
Frrtestants),  or  do  anything  for  their  advantage;  for  I  know, 
fiom  having  heard  him  say  it  several  t  me^i,  that  he  liates  them 
as  he  hates  the  devil  in  his  heart.     And  then  he  has  a  double 


heart  so  malignant,  a  courage  so  cowardly,  a  body  so  ill  put 
together,  and  is  so  unfit  for  all  sort  of  manly  exercises,  that  I 
never  could  persuade  myself  that  he  could  do  anything  generoiH, 
or  happily  possess  the  honours,  grandeurs,  and  good  fortunes 
that  seem  now  to  await  him.  And  whatever  show  of  kindness 
he  may  make  me,  in  calling  me  his  good  brother,  1  well  know 
his  design,  that  it  is  because  he  dreads  my  preventing  the  Vis- 
count of  Turenne,  you,  Estemay,  Salignac,  and  others  of  the 
religion,  from  going  with  him  into  Flanders.  And  know  ihat 
he  hates  me  more  than  any  one  ;n  the  world,  as  on  my  part  I 
have  no  gieat  liking  for  liim."— Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fnmi;ais. 
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amorous  intimacy  with  Sir  Christopher  ITattou 
besides.'  Walsiugham  was  instructed  to  com- 
jilaiu  of  these  foid  reports;  and  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici was  fain  to  protest  she  had  never  believed 
them. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Walsingham,  between 
them,  had  prevented  the  taking  of  any  serious 
steps  for  the  release  of  the  captive  queen,  in 
which,  indeed,  the  French  court  had  never  showed 
much  earnestness.^  Though  allies  in  religion, 
there  were  many  old  jealousies  between  his  most 
Christian  and  his  Catholic  majesty:  the  English 
euvoj'S  revived  these  feelings,  and  Mary's  coi-- 
respondence  with  tlie  Duke  of  Alva  was  turned 
to  good  account.  They  told  the  French  king 
and  his  mother  that  there  were  letters  inter- 
cepted of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  duke,  im- 
]iloring  for  his  assistance,  and  offering  to  send 
her  son,  Prince  James,  to  be  brought  up  in  Spain, 
and  proposing  other  things  which  would  make  a 
]ierpetual  j^ique  between  Eqgland  and  Scotland, 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  they  informed  Cecil  that 
King  Charles  had  exclaimed,  in  acknowledging 
Mary's  imprudence — "  Ah !  the  poor  fool  will 
never  cease  till  she  lose  her  head:  in  faith  they 
will  put  her  to  death  ;  I  see  it  is  her  own  fault 
and  folly — I  see  no  remedy  for  it:  I  meant  to 
hel]),  but  if  she  will  not  be  helped,  Jc  ne  puis 
mais,  that  is,  I  cannot  do  withal."  Charles  had 
indeed  requested  that  ISIary  might  be  sent  to 
live  in  France;  and  had  said  that,  by  the  ties  of 
relationship,  he  was  bound  to  secure  to  her  a 
kinder  and  milder  treatment.  Hut  the  captive's 
sufferings  were  forgotten  in  the  bright  prospect 
of  seeing  one  of  his  brothers  married  to  Eliza- 
beth. He  agi-eed  to  leave  her  where  she  was, 
and  began  the  arrangement  of  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  the  Engli.sh  queen's  able 
envoys,  altogether  disregarding  the  warning  of 
his  own  ambassador,  who  had  assured  him  that 
Elizabeth  would  never  marry  any  one. 

While  these  negotiations  had  been  in  progress 
the  case  of  Mary  had  been  still  further  com- 
])licated,  the  hatred  of  Elizabetli  increased,  and 
the  whole  Protestant  party  in  England  thrown 
into  agonies  of  alarm,  by  revelations  of  plots  and 
conspiracies.  In  the  mouth  of  April  one  Charles 
Baill.y,  a  sei'vaut  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
seized  at  Dover  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
Duke  of  Alva  with  a  packet  of  lettei-s.      The 


'  "On  le  taxa  de  ce  qu'ayant  I'entree,  comme  il  a,  dans  la 
chambre  de  la  Reyne  lorsqu'elle  est  au  lict,  il  (Leicester  s'estoit 
iugcrc  de  Iviy  bailler  la  chemise  au  lien  de  sa  dame  d'lionneur, 
et  de  s'azarder  de  luymesme  de  la  bayser,  sans  y  estre  couvye." — 
La  Atollte  Fenelon.  The  ambassador  says  that,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  others,  the  Duke  of  Nor/olk-  had  ven-  , 
tiu^ed  to  complain  of  these  familiarities  to  the  queen  herself!        I 

''  Walsingham  w;ui  instnicted  to  say  that  Mary  was  kindly  | 
treated  and  liberally  supplied  with  everj-thing;  but  La  Mothe  I 
F^nolon  had  informed  his  court  that  she  was  harshly  treated,  |. 
and  in  want  of  every  comfort.  I 


Bishop  of  Eoss  ingeniously  contrived  to  exchange 
these  letters  for  others  of  an  insignificant  kind, 
which  were  laid  before  the  council ;  but  Eliza- 
beth and  her  ministers  sent  Bailly  to  the  Tower 
and  to  the  rack.'  Under  torture  Bailly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  received  the  packet  from 
Rudolfi,  formerly  an  Italian  banker  in  London, 
and  that  it  contained  assurances  that  tlie  Duke 
of  Alva  entered  into  the  captive  queen's  cause, 
aud  approved  of  her  plan  for  a  foreign  invasion 
of  England — that,  if  authorized  by  the  King 
©f  Spain,  his  master,  he  should  be  ready  to  co- 
operate with  40  and  30.  Bailly  said  he  did  not 
know  the  parties  designated  by  the  ciphers  40 
and  30,  but  that  there  was  a  letter  in  the  packet 
for  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  desiring  him  to  deliver 
the  other  letters  to  the  proper  parties.  Suspi- 
cion immediately  fell  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
That  nobleman  had  lain  in  the  Tower  from  the 
9th  of  October,  1569,  till  the  4th  of  August,  157u 
(the  day  on  which  Felton  wa.s  arraigned  for  the 
affair  of  the  bull  of  excommunication),  when  he 
was  removed  in  custody  to  one  of  his  own  houses, 
in  consequence  of  the  plague  having  broken  out 
in  the  Tower.  Some  time  before  this  delivery 
he  made  the  most  humble  submission  to  the 
queen,  beseeching  her  most  gracious  goodness  to 
accept  him  again  into  favour  to  serve  her  in  any 
manner  that  it  shoulil  j)lease  her  to  direct  aud 
command.  He  acknowledged  himself  in  fault  for 
that  he  did  unhajipily  give  ear  to  certain  motions 
in  a  cause  of  marriage  to  be  prosecuted  for  him 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots;  "but  surely,"  he  adds, 
"I  never  consented  thereto  into  any  respect, 
save  upon  reasons  that  were  [)ro])ounded  to  in- 
duce me  for  your  highness's  benefit  and  surety." 
He  then  solemnly  binds  himself  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  marriage  or  with  anything 
that  concerns  Queen  Mary.'  Cecil  lad  long  since 
Jissured  the  queen  that  it  would  be  very  ditlicult 
to  make  high  treason  of  anything  Norfolk  had 
done  as  yet.  Of  coui'se  the  duke,  though  he 
had  been  ten  mouths  a  prisoner,  had  never  been 
brought  to  any  trial,  but  ouly  interrogated  and 
cross-questioned  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. Nor  dill  he  even  now  obtain  much  more 
than  a  milder  sort  of  imprisonment.  He  was 
watched  and  closely  warded  in  his  own  house  by 
Sir  Heniy  Nevil ;  he  Avas  afterwards  removed 
to  the  house  of  another  nobleman  devoted  to  the 
court,  and  then  to  another,  and  another,  being 
everywhere  in  custody  or  closely  watched.  He 
petitioned  the  queen,  Cecil,  and  others,  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  seat  in  the  council; — tliis  was  re- 
fused liim ;  and  it  was  a  thing  which  the  sove- 
reign, having  the  free  choice  of  her  counsellors, 
might  refuse  without  the  infringement  of  law  or 
constitutional  right.    He  requested  that  he  might 
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be  permitted  to  attend  in  Lis  place  in  parliament; 
but  this  also  was  refused,  and  illegally,  for  he 
had  been  convictetl  of  no  treason,  no  crime  by 
law.  If  Norfolk  had  been  ever  so  well  inclined 
to  keep  his  engagement,  this  was  certainly  the 
way  to  make  him  break  it  in  sheer  desperation. 
Upon  the  arrest  of  Bailly  he  was  more  closely 
looked  to;  but  some  months  elapsed  before  the 
matter  was  brought  to  his  own  door.  At  the 
end  of  August,  1571,  one  Brown,  of  Shrewsbury, 
curried  to  the  privy  council  a  certain  bag  full 
of  money,  which  he  said  he  had  received  from 
Plickford,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  secretary,  with 
directions  to  carry  it  to  Bannister,  the  duke's 
steward.  The  loi'ds  opened  the  bag,  and  counted 
the  money,  Avliich  amounted  to  £6W.  But  there 
was  something  else  in  the  bag  that  gave  them 
more  trouble,  in  the  shape  of  two  tickets,  or 
notes,  written  in  cipher.  As  Brown  named  Hick- 
ford,  the  poor  secretary  was  a|)prehended,  and  on 
the  2d  of  September,  he  deciphered  the  two  notes, 
which,  with  the  money,  were  destined  for  Lord 
Herries  in  Scotland,  who  was  making  fresli  ex- 
ertions there  with  her  party  in  favour  of  the  cap- 
tive queen.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  immediately  sent 
for  to  guard  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  then 
at  Howard  House;  where,  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, on  a  strict  examination,  he  denied  all  that 
Hickford  had  confessed.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  was  committed  to  his  old  apartment  in  the 
Tower."  In  the  meanwhile  Bannister,  and  Barker, 
another  secretary  of  the  duke's,  had  been  ar- 
rested; and  as  the  Bishop  of  Ross  had  long  been 
in  custody  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  and  others,  it  was  easy  to  lay  hold  of 
him.-  Hickford  did  not  stop  at  betraying  the 
key  to  the  ciphers ;  he  confessed  many  other 
things  against  his  master  the  duke,  without 
much  pressing,  and  voluntarily  offered  to  show 
some  secret  places  in  his  house  where  his  master 
had  deposited  letters.  As  the  rest  of  Norfolk's 
servants  were  much  attached  to  their  master, 
and  would  confess  nothing  till  they  were  tor- 
tured, or  threatened  with  torture,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  many  that  this  Hickford  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  jjay  of  the  couit.  Bannis- 
ter's fortitude  and  fidelity  did  not  give  way  till 
he  had  suftered  torture,  but  Barker's  forsook  him 
when  he  was  shown  the  horrid  rack.  On  the 
20th  of  September  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  matri- 
monial diplomatist,  wrote  to  Cecil,  now  Lord 
Burghley,^  in  a  pleasant  humour.     "We  have," 


'  Cecil's  Diary. 

-  It  appears  that  the  Scotch  bishop  was  not  lirouglit  to  Lon- 
ilon  till  the  end  of  October,  wlien  he  was  removed  from  Ely,  and 
that  he  was  not  committed  to  the  Tower  till  the  mouth  of  .Vo- 
vember. — Ibid. 

3  Cecil  was  created  Baron  Bxirghley  in  1571.  In  1572  he  :e- 
ceived  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester  as  lord  high-treasui-et,  which  office 
he  held  till  his  death. 


said  he,  "  good  hope,  at  last,  that  we  may  come 
home:  we  think  surely,  that  we  have  done  all 
that  at  this  time  may  be  done.  Of  Bannister 
with  the  rack,  of  Bai'ker  with  the  extreme  fear 
of  it,  we  suppose  to  have  gotten  all.  Baunistei', 
indeed,  knoweth  little.  .  .  .  Barker  was  common 
doer  in  the  practice,  but  rather,  it  may  seem, 
chosen  for  zeal  than  for  wit."*  He  then  proceeds 
to  tell  the  upright  Cecil  that  he  and  his  coadju- 
tors had  been  putting  Barker's  confessions  into 
I^roper  order — that  is,  they  had  been  tampering 
with  the  evidence  which  they  had  procureil  by 
threatening  a  weak  and  silly  man  with  the  rack. 
Barker  confessed  sundry  other  things,  in  a  most 
confused  way,  which  went  to  prove  that  Norfolk 
had  never  intermitted  his  correspondence  with 
the  Scottish  cpieen,  neither  during  his  fir.st  con- 
finement in  the  Tower  nor  after  his  release  from 
that  prison — that  he  had  corresponded  with  the 
friends  of  Mary  in  Scotland  by  means  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  by 
means  of  Rudolfi,  who  had  once  delivered  to 
him  a  letter  from  the  pope.  Although  Smith 
had  asserted  that  Bannister  knew  little,  they 
made  his  evidence  declare  a  good  deal,  and  so 
shaped  it  as  to  make  it  agree  with  that  of  Barker 
and  Hickford.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  to  be  questioned,  that  jn-elate 
was  found  deficient  in  the  nerve  and  courage 
which  he  had  recommended  to  Bailly;  but  it  is 
much  easier  to  excuse  his  want  of  fortitude  than 
the  atrocity  of  his  inquisitors.  The  bishop 
claimed  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador,  assert- 
ing that,  even  if  he  had  been  somewhat  impli- 
cated, he  was  not  liable  to  their  jurisdiction, 
being  the  representative  of  an  independent  sove- 
reign ;  but  Lord  Burghley  cut  him  short,  by  say- 
ing that  he  must  answer  or  be  put  upon  the  rack.^ 
Then  the  bishop  wavered,  but  still  he  did  not 
confess  until  he  was  told  tliat  his  depositions 
were  merely  required  to  satisfy  the  mind  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  should  not  be  used  against 
the  life  of  any  man.  Tiie  duke  had  continued  to 
deny  everything,  as  at  first,  "  with  such  confi- 
dence and  ostentation,"  say  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
and  Dr.  Wilson,  "that  he  did  astonish  us  all, 
and  we  knew  not  how  we  should  judge  of  hiin." 
But  when  the  commissioners  showed  him  the 
confession  of  Barker  and  his  other  servants, 
the  letters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  of  which  they 
had  obtained  possession  through  Hickford  and 
Barker,  and  the  deposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
he  exclaimed  that  he  was  betrayed  and  undone 
by  his  confidence  in  others,  and  began  to  confess 
to  sundry  minor  charges  ;  for  he  never  allowed 
that  he  had  contemplated  treason  against  his  sove- 
reign. LTpwards  of  fifty  interrogatories  were 
put  to  him  in  one  day;  but  the  })urport  of  the 
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disclosures  wliicli  were  then  made  is  unknown, 
as  the  examination  cannot  be  found.' 

But  the  rumours  which  were  sent  abroad  be- 
yond the  dungeon-cells  and  the  walls  of  the 
Tower,  and  industriously  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple, were  of  a  terrific  nature.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
was  coming  with  an  army  of  bloody  Pajjists  to 
burn  down  London,  and  exterminate  the  queen, 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  all  good  Protestants; 
and  the  pope  was  to  .send  the  ti'easures  of  Rome  to 
forward  these  deeds,  and  was  to  bless  them  when 
done.  Every  wind  might  bring  legions  of  ene- 
mies to  the  British  coast;  every  town  in  England, 
every  house,  might  conceal  some  desperate  trai- 
tor and  cruel  Papist,  bound  by  secret  oaths  to 
join  the  invaders,  and  direct  their  slaughter  and 
their  burning;  so  that  none  should  e.scape  that 
professed  the  true  religion,  and  none  suffer  that 
bore  the  marks  of  the  beast  of  Rome.  A  won- 
derful alarm  was  excited  by  one  Herle,  who  dis- 
closed what  was  called  a  jjlot  for  murdering  some 
of  her  majesty's  ]irivy  council.-  Kenelm  Bai-ney 
and  Ednuuid  Mather,  men  as  obscure  as  himself, 
were  put  upon  their  metal  in  the  Tower,  Herle, 
their  former  associate,  being  witness  against  them. 
All  that  could  be  proved  against  them  was,  that 
they  were  two  contemptible  scoundrels  (each 
ready  to  betray  the  other),  who  were  discon- 
tented with  the  court  and  the  present  govern- 
ment, which  gave  no  promotion  except  to  such 
"  as  were  perfumed  and  court-like,"  meaning  such 
men  as  Leicester  and  Hatton ;  and  who  had  talked 
in  public-houses  and  lodging-houses  about  re.scu- 
ing  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  from  the  Tower  and 
from  certain  death.  Little  confidence  can  be 
l)laced  in  the  revelations  of  such  men,  whose 
imaginations  were  stretched  by  the  rack  and  the 
dread  of  death.  But  on  the  trial  Mather  and 
l^arney  were  convicted  on  the  strength  of  their 
joint  confessions,  and  on  the  eA-idence  of  Herle. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn, 
and  there  hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered,  for 
treason.     Herle  received  a  full  jiardon.^ 

Much  time  had  been  spent  in  jireparing  for  the 
public  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  at  length, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  nearly  a  month  before 
the  executions  last  alluded  to,  the  queen  named 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  keeper  of  Queen 
Mary,  to  be  lord  high-steward;  and  Shrewsbury 
summoned  twenty-six  peers,  selected  by  Elizabeth 

'  Jardiue,  Criminal  Trials.  If  this  ex.iiui nation  had  made 
for  the  pixjsecution  it  would  probably  have  been  carefully  pre 
served. 

-  The  first  inkling  of  this  business  was  given  by  Herle  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  liurghley,  dated  the -Ith  of  January,  1572.  "Of 
Into,"  he  says,  "  I  have,  viiion  disoontout.  entered  into  conspiracy 
with  some  others  to  slay  yoiir  lordsliip ;  and,  the  time  apjwinted, 
:i  man  with  a  perfect  bjuid  attended  you  three  several  times  in 
your  garden,  to  have  slain  your  lordship.  The  which  not  fallen 
out,  and  continuing  in  the  former  mischief,  the  height  of  your 
study  window  is  taken  towarils  the  garden,  miu<ling,  if  they 


and  her -ministers,  to  attend  in  Weslminster  Hall 
on  the  16th  day  of  the  same  month.  Among 
these  were  included,  with  other  members  of  Eli- 
zabeth's privy  council,  Burghley  who  liad  been 
active  in  arranging  the  prosecution,  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  originally  excited  Norfolk 
to  attemjit  a  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen, 
who  had  signed  the  letter  to  Maiy,  and  who  was 
now  athirst  for  the  blood  of  the  uufor  unate  pri- 
soner, his  miserable  dupe.  On  the  day  appointed 
the  peers  met  in  Westminster  Hall  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  duke  was  brought 
to  the  bar  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and 
Sir  Peter  Carew.  The  lords  were  assisted  by  the 
judges  and  all  the  law  officei-s  of  the  crown. 
About  half-j)ast  eight  the  lord  high-steward  stood 
up  at  his  chair  bare-headed,  and  the  gentleman- 
usher  holding  the  white  rod  before  him,  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms made  proclamation.  The  duke, 
with  a  haughty  look  perused  the  coimtenances  of 
all  the  lord.s,  first  those  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
lord  high-steward  and  then  those  on  the  left. 
After  a  fresh  proclamation  of  silence,  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  called  upon  the  duke, — "  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  late  of  l\enninghall,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  hold  uj)thy  hand."  The  duke 
held  up  his  hand,  and  tlien  the  indictment  was 
read,  charging  him  with  conipa.ssing  and  imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  queen,  with  levying  war 
against  her  within  the  realm,  .ind  with  adhering 
to  the  queen's  j)ublic  enemies.  The  overt  acts 
charged  were: — "  1st.  That,  against  the  express 
command  of  the  queen  upon  his  allegiance,  lie 
had  endeavoured  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  supplied  her  with  money,  well  knowing  that 
.she  claimed  a  jiresent  title  to  Ihe  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  2d.  That  he  had  sent  sums  of  money  to  the 
Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland, 
and  other  pereons  concerned  in  the  rebellion  in 
the  north;  3d.  That  he  had  despatched  one  Tvu- 
ilolfi  to  the  pojie,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  order  to  excite  them  to  send  a 
foreign  army  into  England,  to  join  with  such  a 
force  as  he,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  might  raise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  war  against  the  queen 
within  the  realm,  with  intent  to  depose  her,  and 
to  effect  his  own  marriage  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots;  4th.  That  he  had  relieved  and  comforted, 
with  money  and  otherwise,  the  Lord  Herriesand 
other  Soots,  being  the  queen's  public  enemies." 


miss  these  means,  to  slay  you  with  a  shot  upon  the  teiTace,  or 
else  in  coming  late  from  the  court,  with  a  pistol."  He  then 
says,  in  a  breath,  that  he  had  been  "toucheil  with  remorse  of  so 
blooily  a  deed,"  and  that  he  hojies  he  shall  receive  at  his  loi-d- 
ship's  hands,  "  at  more  convenient  time,  when  these  stonus  are 
ivist,"  the  reward  which  he  h.i<l  merited. — Bintthhi/  State  Papfrs. 
Herle,  the  infomier,  wasaftenvardstaken  into  Uurghley's  service. 
There  are  grounds  for  susiwcting  that  he  ha<l  lieen  eng.iged  6  /ore 
the  plot.  Mr.  Wright  publishes  several  letters,  afterwards  ad- 
dressed by  Herle  to  Burghley,  on  i>(cr<t  state  matters. 
'  Stoic;  Burghley  Papers;   Dieipes. 
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The  rluke  besought  the  lords,  if  the  law  would 
permit  it,   that    he    might   be   allowed  counsel. 
Catliue,  the  chief-justice,  told  him  that  the  law 
>ill()wed  no  counsel  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Upon 
'hid    Norfolk    complained   that   he    was   hardly 
handled.     "I  have  had,"  said  he,   "  A'ery  short 
warning  to  provide  an  answer  to  so  great  a  mat- 
ter—  not  fourteen    hours  in  all,  both  day  and 
Qight.     I  have  had  short  warning  and  no  books; 
neither  books  of  statiites,  nor  so  much  as  a  bre- 
viate   of  the   statutes.     I  am  brouglit  to  fight 
without  a  weapon."     He  said   that  he  was  an 
unlearned  man — that  he  hoped  that  they  would 
liot  overlay  him  with  speeches;  that  his  memory 
was  never  good,  but  now  much  worse  tlian  it 
was.      The  duke,  however,  showed   no  lack  of 
memory   and  ready   wit,  and   his  acquaintance 
with  the  statutes   and  with  Bractoii  was  such 
that  the  attorney -gen  oral  thought  proper  to  taunt 
him  with  his  nice  knowleilge  of  the  \:iw.     He 
pleaded  not  guilty,  maintaining — 1st.   That  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  not  the  enemy  or  competitor 
of  his  sovereign — that,  on  the  death  of  her  hus 
band,  the  French  king,  she  put  away  the  title  of 
Queen  of  England — that,  though  her  assumption 
of  that  title  was  now  cited  as  the  sole  proof  of 
her  being  an  enemy,   and  having  always   been 
au  enemy,  yet  the  queen,  liis  mistress,  had   had 
friendship  with  her  during  the  ten  years  whicli 
had  elapsed  since  that  offence,  standing  godmo- 
ther to  her  sou,  and  doing  other  kind  o'fices,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  trying  to  marry  the  Scottish 
queen,  or  in  assisting  her,  he  was  not  guilty  of 
treason.    2d.  That  he  had  never  spoken  with  Eu 
dolfi  the  Italian  but  once,  and  then  only  regard- 
ing some    private    loan  and   banking  business; 
hearing  from  him,  indeed,  that  he  (Eudolfi)  was 
intending  to  seek  aid  of  money  among  the  friends 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  but,  as  he  (the  duke)  un 
derstood  him,  not  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war 
in  England  with  this  money,  but  merely  that  it 
might  be  applied  by  Mary  to  her  own  comfort 
and  the  encouragement  of  her  own  faithful  sub- 
jects in  Scotland.     3d.  That  he  had  never  sup- 
plied the  English  rebels  in  the  north  with  money 
at  the  time  of  their  insurrection,  although  he 
acknowledged  having  since  sent  some  assistance 
to  the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  who  was  his 
own  sister,  and  in  the  greatest  distress;  and  that 
lie  had  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  pi'oper  mode 
of   distributing   cei-tain   sums  which    had   been 
sent  into  Flanders  by  the  pope  for  the  relief  of 
the  noble  English  exiles.     He  admitted  that  a 
letter  fi'om  the  pope,  of  about  six  or  seven  lines 
in  Latin,  and  beginning,  Dilectefili,  saCaicm,  had 
been  delivered  to  him  ;  but  he  said  that  he  was 
offended   with  this  liberty,  and  asked  what  he 
had  to  do  with  the  pope,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
Ills  religion  and  his  country  \ 


Norfolk,  who  in  his  early  life  had  been  the 
pupil  of  the  puritanic  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  and 
who  had  always  passed  for  a  good  Protestant, 
vowed  repeatedly  on  his  trial  that  he  would  ra- 
ther be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  than  enter- 
tain for  a  moment  the  notion  of  any  change  of 
religion.    Everythiuo-  the  duke  said  was  declared 
to  be  false,  and  was  met  by  the  written  deposi- 
tions (all  cobbled  and  garbled  ^  of  his  servants  and 
accomplices.     When   he   objected   to   such   evi- 
dence he  was  told  that  the  oaths  of  the  witnesses, 
who  had  sworn  to  all  tliey  alleged,  were  worth 
more  than  his  bare  denial.     He  demanded  to  be 
personally  confronted  with   the  witnesses ;    but 
this  was  denied  to  him.     There  was,  indeed,  one 
witness   produced,    but  he   had  known    neither 
chains  nor  torture;  he  was  an  agent  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  ensnare 
the  prisoner,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
decency  of  the  process  if  he  had  been  kept  out  of 
sight  altogether.     We  have  mentioned  in  what 
manner  the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  had 
been  extracted:    Dr.  Wilson,  the  master  of  the 
requests^  and  who,  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  had 
taken  his  depositions,  wanted  him  to  appear  in 
court  and  give  his  evidence  orally,  but,  lacking 
in  courage  as  he  was,  the  bishop  refused,  saying, 
"I  never  conferred  with  the  duke  myself  in  any 
of  these  matters,  but  only  by  his  servants,  nor 
yet  heard  him  speak  one  woi'd  at  any  time  against 
his  duty  to  his  prince  and  country;  and  if  I  .shall 
be  forced  to  be  present,  I  will  publicly  profess 
before  the  whole  nobility  that  he  never  opened 
his  mouth  maliciously  or  traitorously  against  the 
queen  or  the  realm."     Norfolk  repeatedly  said 
that   the    bishoj)  was  a   very  timid    man — that 
Barker  was  a  timid  man — that  only  Bannister 
had  courage  united  to  fidelit}',  and  that  he  was 
"slirewdly  cramped"   when   he  made   the  false 
confession  they  produced.     And  then   Barham, 
the  queen's  serjeant,  most    impudently  asserted 
that  Bannister  had  been  no  more  tortured  than 
the  duke  himself  had  been.     Tlie  famous  letter 
inculpating  Norfolk,  written  by  Moray,  the  late 
regent,  was  read  in  court,  together  with  a  letter 
.said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  duke  to  Moray, 
without  going  into  any  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  those  documents.'     A  great  deal  of  the  evi- 
dence went  upon  mere  hearsay,  and  that  at  second 
or  third  hand,  but  the  strangest  thing  of  all — the 
grossest  possible  interference  of  the  queen — oc- 
curred in  enforcing  that  particular  part  of  the 
prosecution  which  related  to  the  Rudolfi  conspi- 
racy.    The  solicitor-general  stood  up,  and  said, 
"I  have  also,  my  loi'ds,  one  thing  more  to  say  to 
you  from  the  queen's  own  mouth.     The  lords  of 


'  It  was  merely  said,  with  respect  to  the  duke's  letter,  that 
the  regent  had  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Elizabeth  in  his  iMoniy'si 
handwriting.   They  did  not  even  profess  to  have  seen  the  original. 
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the  pi"ivy  council  do  know  it  very  well,  but  it  is 
not  meet  here,  in  open  presence,  to  be  uttered, 
because  it  toucheth  others  that  are  not  here  now 
to  be  named;  but,  by  her  highness's  order,  we 
pray  their  lordships  that  they  will  impart  it  unto 
you  more  particularly.  In  Flanders,  by  the  am- 
bassador of  a  foreign  prince,  the  whole  plot  of 
this  treason  was  discovered;  and  a  servant  of  his, 
not  meaning  to  conceal  so  foul  and  dishonourable 
a  practice,  gave  intelligence  hither  by  letters. 
But  I  refer  the  more  pax'ticular  declaration 
thereof  to  the  ])eers  of  the  privy  council."  No 
objection  was  raised  by  any  one  to  this  strange 
declaration ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  acted  as  if 
it  were  decisive  of  the  case,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  when  the  trial  had  lasted  twelve  hours, 
the  peers  unai}imously  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Then  the  edge  of  the  axe  wtxs  turned 
towards  the  duke,  and  the  loid-steward  said — 
"Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lords,  your  peers, 
having  now  found  you  guilty,  what  liave  you  to 
say  why  I  may  not  proceed  to  judgment?"  The 
duke  replied,  "The  Lord's  wiL  be  done,  and  God 
be  judge  between  me  and  mine  accusers:"  and 
then  the  lord  high-steward,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
]jronounced  judgment: — "Thomas,  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  you  have  been  indicted  of  high  treason, 
and  my  lords,  your  peers,  have  found  yon  guilty: 
therefore,  this  court  doth  award  that  you  be  taken 
hence  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  tlience 
be  drawn  througlx  the  midst  of  London  to  Ty- 
burn; and  there  you  shall  be  hanged  till  you  be 
half  dead,  and  being  alive  you  shall  be  cut  down 
quick,  your  bowels  shall  be  taken  forth  of  your 
body,  and  burned  before  your  face  ;  your  liead 
shall  be  smitten  off,  and  yoiu-  body  shall  be  di- 
vided into  four  quarters;  your  head  and  quar- 
ters to  be  set  up  where  it  shall  jilease  the  (]ueen's 
majesty  to  aj)jioint :  and  the  Lord  liave  mercy 
upon  your  soul."  Tiien  the  duke  said,  "This, 
my  lord,  is  the  judgment  of  a  traitor;  but  (strik- 
ing himself  hard  uj)on  the  breast)  I  am  a  true 
man  to  God  and  the  queen  as  any  that  liveth, 
and  always  have  been  so."' 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  countenance 
and  behaviour  of  Leicester,  wlio  sat  through  the 
trial  and  voted  the  de;ifh  of  his  confiding  and 
generous-hearted  victim. 

The  mode  in  whicli  a  case  of  constructive  trea- 
son was  made  up  will  aiionl  a  curious  exercise 
to  the  mind,  and  may  be  studied  at  length  with 
some  advantage.^  But,  after  all,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  arrive  at  any  clear  notion  of  the  extent 
of  Norfolk'.s  inqn-udence  or  gin'lt.  That  the  Ru- 
dolfi  conspiracy  compassed  and  imagined  the 
overthrow  of   Elizabeth,  in  part  by  the  aid  of 

'  .lanline,  Cri)i>iiwl  Tnah:  Bnrrihley  Pit/i'i-n. 
*See  Mr.  Jaiiline's  remarks  appeiiJeil  ti>  lii.-M-liiiir  and  valu.ible 
account  of  this  remarkable  trial. 


foreign  arms  and  foreign  money,  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  but  it  would  have  been  no  unusual 
case  if  the  consjjirators  had  cloaked  and  concealed 
their  extremest  views  from  the  duke,  who  was 
evidently  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  more  crafty, 
more  daring,  and  inveterate  plotters.  If  he  were 
pi'ivy  to  the  consjiiracy  in  its  full  extent — which 
he  always  denied,  and  which  was  never  proved 
against  him  by  unsuspected  evidence — he  was 
guilty  at  the  least  of  misprision  of  treason.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  thoroughly  English  heart; 
and  not  only  a  patriotic  feeling  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  but  also  many  of  the  )jre- 
vailing  national  prejudices  against  foreigners  of 
all  kinds,  not  excepting  even  the  Scots.  Our 
own  impi-ession  is,  that  he  contemplated  nothing 
moi-e  than  the  reinstating  of  Mary,  the  sharing 
in  her  authority  in  Scotland,  and  in  her  hopes  of 
the  English  succession  on  Elizabeth's  death.  As 
a  man  of  honour  (if  we  may  speak  of  such  a 
character  in  such  a  time),  the  worst  part  of  his 
conduct  was  his  breaking  his  word  to  Elizabeth; 
but  even  there  he  was  goaded  and  maddened  by 
her  harsh  usage,  beset  by  agents  ever  ready  to 
work  on  his  susceptible  temper,  and  fascinated 
by  the  letters  and  messages  of  Mary. 

But,  though  thus  condemned,  Elizabeth  iiesi- 
tated  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  so  popular 
a  nobleman,  who  was  her  own  kinsman,  and  who 
had  been  for  many  years  lier  tried  friend.  Five 
days  after  his  trial  the  duke  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  her  majesty,  confessing  that  he  had  been  un- 
dutiful,  that  he  had  most  unkindly  offended;  but 
he  still  denied  that  he  had  ever  contem])lated 
treason.  He  told  the  queen  that  he  was  now 
but  as  "a  dead  dog"  in  this  world,  and  preparing 
himself  for  a  new  kingdom — that  lie  wouKl  not 
;i.sk  her  for  life,  but  only  beseech  her  to  extend 
her  merciful  goodness  to  his  iX)or  orphan  chil- 
dren. Elizabeth  insidiously  urged  him  to  make 
an  ample  confession,  and  accuse  others:  but  this 
Norfolk  nobly  refused,  even  when  pleading  for 
his  children.  "The  Lord  knoweth,"  he  says, 
"that  I  myself  know  no  more  than  I  have  been 
charged  withal,  nor  much  of  that,  although,  I 
lunnbly  beseech  God  and  j'our  majesty  to  forgive 
me,  I  knew  a  great  deal  too  much.  But  if  it  had 
pleased  your  highness,  whilst  I  was  a  man  in 
law,  to  have  connnanded  mj'  accusers  to  have 
been  brought  to  my  face,  although  of  my  own 
knowledge  I  knew  no  -nore  than  I  have  particu- 
larly confessed,yet,  if  it  had  pleased  your  majesty, 
there  might  ])crchance  have  l)(»lted  out  somewhat 
amongst  them  which  might  have  made  .some- 
what for  mine  own  purgation,  and  your  highness 
l)erchance  have  thereby  known  that  which  is  now 
undiscovered.  .  .  .  Now,  an  if  it  phase  yoiu'  jna- 
jesty,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  come  face  to  face  to 
do  you  any  .service;  the  one  being  a  shameless 
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Scot,  and  the  other  an  Italiauified  Englishman,' 
their  faces  will  be  too  brazen  to  yield  to  any 
truth  that  I  shall  charge  them  with."'^  This  let- 
ter was  written  from  the  Tower  on  the  23d  of 
January.  On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February, 
Elizabeth  signed  the  warrant  for  the  duke's  exe- 
cution on  the  Monday  following;  but  at  a  late 
hour  on  Sunda}^  night  she  summoned  to  her  pre- 
sence the  wily  Burghley,  who  had  been  earnest 
with  her  to  permit  the  law  to  take  its  course. 
The  queen,  according  to  Burghley's  own  words, 
"now  entered  into  a  great  misliking  that  the 
duke  should  die  the  next  day,  and  said  she  was, 
and  should  be,  disquieted,  and  that  she  would 
have  Ji  new  warrant  matle  that  ver}^  night  to  the 
shei'itFs,  to  forbear  until  they  should  hear  further; 
and  so  they  did."*  Another  warrant  was  coun- 
termanded in  the  same  manner,  and  a  third,  ob- 
tained, as  the  queen  gave  out,  by  importunate 
counsel,  on  the  9th  of  April,  was  recalled  with 
her  own  hand  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She 
was  evidently  most  anxious  to  lighten  the  odium 
of  the  execution,  or  to  shift  it  from  herself.  The 
preachers,  who  had  of  late  received  regular  poli- 
tical instructions  from  her  council,  took  up  the 
matter,  and,  unmindful  of  the  evangelical  for- 
bearance, clamoured  for  vengeance  on  the  duke. 
Private  letters  were  written  to  the  same  effect 
to  her  majesty,  but  still  she  hesitated.  In  the 
meanwhile,  parliament  had  assembled.  On  the 
16th  of  May  the  commons  communicated  with 
the  lords,  and  then  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
throne,  rejjresenting  that  there  could  be  no  safety 
till  the  duke  was  dead.  The  fanatic  reasoning  or 
declamation  of  the  commons  had  a  wonderful 
effect  out  of  doors — every  Protestant  seemed  to 
echo  their  call  for  blood;  and  at  last  Elizabeth 
put  her  hand  to  a  death-warrant,  which  was  not 
revoked.  Out  of  regard  to  his  high  rank,  the 
brutal  punishment  awarded  by  the  sentence  was 
commuted  into  beheading.  On  the  2d  of  June, 
1572,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  duke 
was  brought  to  a  scaffold  erected  upon  Towei'- 
hill,  attended  by  Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St. 
Pavil's,  and  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  who  had  for- 
merly been  his  tutor.  Dr.  Nowel  desired  the 
multitude  to  keep  silence;  after  which  the  duke 
made  a  dying  speech,  which  was  nearly  always 
expected,  if  not  forcibly  exacted,  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  pi'oceeded  to  confess  neither  more  nor 
less  than  he  had  done  on  his  trial;  to  aver  that 
he  had  never  been  Popishly  inclined,  though  some 
of  his  servants  and  acquaintance  were  addicted 
to  the  Romish  religion.  Then,  after  the  reading 
of  a  psalm  or  two,  he  said,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit." 
Tlie  headsman  asked  the  duke's  foi^giveness,  and 


'  Alluding  to  the  Bisliop  of  Ross  and  Baikei-. 
^  Burghley  Papers.  •>  Ibid. 
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had  it  granted.  One  offering  him  a  liandkerchief 
to  cover  his  eyes,  he  refused  it,  saying,  "I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  death."  He  then  fell  on 
his  knees,  praying,  ami  presently  he  stretched  his 
neck  across  the  block,  and  his  head,  at  one  blow, 
was  cut  off,  and  showed  by  the  executioner  to 
the  sorrowing  and  weeping  multitude.^  "It  is 
incredible,"  continues  Camden,  a  spectator  of  the 
sad  scene,  "  how  dearly  he  was  loved  by  the 
people,  whose  good-will  he  had  gained  by  a 
princely  munificence  and  extraordinary  affabili- 
ty. They  called  likewise  to  mind  the  untimel}' 
end  of  his  father,^  a  man  of  extraordinary  learn- 
ing, and  famous  in  war,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
same  place  five  and  twenty  years  before." 

But  the  Protestants,  whose  wild  alai-ms  had 
not  yet  subsided,  were  eager  for  a  still  greater 
sacrifice,  and  they  turned  a  ready  ear  to  an  anony- 
mous casuist,  who  proved,  in  his  own  way,  that 
it  stood,  not  only  with  justice,  but  with  the  hon- 
oui-  and  safety  of  Elizabeth,  to  send  the  unfoi'tu- 
nate  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  scaffold;  and  to  another 
writer,  wlio  supported  his  arguments  with  num- 
berless texts  of  Scripture,  all  made  to  prove  that 
Mary  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Eli- 
zabeth by  a  special  providence,  and  deserved  to 
die  the  death,  because  she  was  guilty  of  adultery, 
mui'der,  conspiracy,  treason,  and  blasphemy,  and 
because  she  was  an  idolater,  and  led  others  to 
idohitry.  *  Both  houses  would  have  proceeded 
against  the  captive  by  bill  of  attainder,  but  Eli- 
zabeth interfered,  and  they  were  obliged  to  rest 
satisfied  with  passing  a  law  to  make  her  unable 
and  unworthy  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land.^ The  captive  queen  had  been  restored  to 
her  old  prison  in  Tutbury  Castle  immediately 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and,  after  some  hurried  removes  to  Chatsworth 
and  other  places,  she  was  now  at  Sheffield  Castle, 
in  the  tender  keeping  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and 
my  Lady  Shrewsbury,  who  both  wished  her  in  her 
grave,  and  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  tlie 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Norfolk  to  exult  over 
her  sufferings,  and  insult  her  to  her  face. 

But  Mary  had  soon  to  weep  for  more  blood. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  after  lying  more 
than  two  years  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven  Castle, 
was  basely  sold  to  Elizabeth  by  the  execrable 
Morton,  who,  during  his  own  exile  in  England, 
had  tasted  largely  of  the  northern  eai-l's  hospi- 
tality and  generosity.  This  ti-ansaction  was  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  character  of  the  mui'derer 


■•  Camden. 

5  The  accomplished  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  last  noble  victim  oi' 
Elizabeth's  father.  "  D'Ewcs. 

'  Burghley  was  disappointed  and  angry  that  Elizabeth  did 
not  now  send  Mary  to  the  block.  In  a  letter  dated  21st  May, 
1.57-2,  addressed  to  Walsinghani,  who  was  at  Paris,  he  says  that 
there  was  "soundness"  in  the  commons,  and  "no  lack  '  ni  tho 
higher  house,  but  the  queen  had  spoiled  all. — Dudley  Dii'fjti. 
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of  Rizzio.  He  permitted  William  Douglas,  the 
Laird  of  Locldeveu,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  exiled  Countess  of  NorlhumLerlaud  for 
the  liberation  of  her  husband.  Two  thousand 
pounds,  the  price  agreed  upon,  was  deposited  by 
the  countess  at  Antwerp.  Morton,  at  the  same 
time,  drov-e  another  bij.rgain  with  Elizabeth.  In 
the  month  of  June  or  July  the  unfortunate  earl 
was  carried  on  board  a  vessel  to  proceed,  as  lie 
was  told  by  these  infernal  traitors,  to  join  his 
dear  wife  in  Flanders.  We  need  scarcely  add 
what  followed:  as  a  matter  of  course  he  was 
landed  at  Berwick,  the  first  English  port;  from 
Berwick  he  was  conducted  to  York,  and  there 
beheaded  without  a  trial.  The  earl,  in  the  par- 
lance of  those  times,  continued  obstinate  in  reli- 
gion, and  declared  he  would  die  a  Catholic  of  the 
Pope's  church.  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  who  com- 
municates the  particulars  of  the  earl's  execution 
to  Lord  Burghley,  adds,  "  I  beseech  the  Almighty 
to  preserve  the  queen's  majesty  and  all  good  sub- 
jects from  their  (the  Papists')  deceitful  and  cruel 
practices,  the  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  intend, 
if  time  would  serve.  They  have  too  much  liberty 
and  scope,  and  wax  hard-hearted,  wilful,  and 
stubborn." ' 

In  Scotland  many  had  forfeited  their  lives  for 
their  passionate  attachment  to  Mary.  Encouraged 
and  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  the  father  of  Daruley, 
the  imbecile  Lennox,  had  established  himself  in 
the  regency.  More  than  a  year  before  Norfolk'.^ 
death,  he  gained,  by  surprise,  the  .strong  castle  of 
Dumbarton,  which  had  held  out  most  gallantly 
for  the  queen.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  in 
that  fortress  was  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew.s,  whom  Lennox  caused  to  be  hanged  at 
Stirling  without  trial.  The  civil  war  than  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  regent,  in  a  jjarlia- 
ment,  attainted  Secretary  Maitland  as  one  of  the 
assassins  of  his  son  Daruley,  and  some  chiefs  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  for  their  opposition  to  the 


'  Wright,  Queen  Elicabfth  atid  her  Tiiius.  Sir  Tliom.-us  G.ar- 
grave  w;is  not  iiuusually  intolerant ;  there  is  scarcely  .1  letter  of 
those  times  l»it  laments  that  the  persecuted  Pai)ists  are  not 
miich  more  harslily  liealt  with.  If  some  persons  h.id  li.id  tlieir 
own  way,  they  would  have  nuide  a  sort  of  I'rotestaut  Bartbolo 
mew  before  the  Catholic  ouo 


king's  government.  He  assembled  a  second  par- 
liament, with  the  intention  of  passing  more  at- 
tai  n ders,  but  his  own  hour  was  come.  The  Earl  of 
Hmitly,  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  and  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,  secretly  assembled  500  men,  made  a 
night  march,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stu'ling  without  opposition.  The  Hamiltons,  on 
their  onslaught,  cried,  "  Remember  the  arch- 
bishop!" for  the  prelate  of  St.  Andrews  was  of 
their  kindred,  though  only  illegitimately  so.-  In 
a  few  moments  they  broke  open  the  lodgings  of 
the  princij)al  lords  of  the  regent's  faction,  and 
made  them  all  prisoners,  together  with  Lennox 
himself.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  insurgents 
to  convey  their  captives  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
which  wa.s  still  in  their  hands ;  but  Morton 
escaped,  barricaded  his  house,  and  made  a  vigor- 
ous resistance;  the  burghers  of  Stirling  rose  upon 
the  intruders;  some  trooj>s  arrived  under  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  the  victors  found  themselves  ob- 
liged to  turn  and  floe.  One  of  the  Hamiltons, 
determined  that  the  regent  should  not  escape, 
bade  him  remember  the  archbishop,  and  shot 
him  through  the  head.  As  another  regent  was 
now  wanting,  the  lords  nominated  the  Earl  of 
Mar  -  a  man  far  too  honourable  for  those  men 
and  those  times.  Morton  had  more  power  than 
the  new  regent,  and  was  the  devoted  friend  and 
servant  of  Elizabeth,  wliom  he  obeyed  in  all  par- 
ticulars. But,  in  spite  of  Morton  and  Elizabeth, 
the  banner  of  Mary  still  floated  over  the  walls  of 
Edinburgh  C;istle ;  and  in  the  mounttiins  of  the 
north  the  Gordons  ami  other  Highlanders  ke|)t 
her  cause  lingering  on. 

Un<ler  the  able  management  of  Walsingham 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  treaty  with  France 
had  been  concluded  in  the  month  of  April,  1.572, 
about  six  weeks  l)efore  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
execution.  The  French  king  bound  himself  to 
give  Elizabeth  aid  in  all  cases  of  invasion  what- 
.soever;  but  Elizabeth  di<l  not  show  any  readiness 
in  proceeding  with  the  matrimonial  treaty,  which 
wa.s  interrupted  and  renewed  several  times,  and 
altogether  ingeniously  prolonged  for  the  sjmce  of 
ten  vears. 


-  lie  was  natural  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Chatellerault,  the 
head  of  the  clan. 
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^2i^=^tajiHE  English  queen  had  been  feast- 
ing at  Kenilworth  Castle  with  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  reached 
Woodstock  on  her  way  homeward, 
when  she  received  the  dismal  intel- 
ligence of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, at  Paris.  The  late  pacification  be- 
tween the  French  Catholics  and  Huguenots  had 
been  as  hollow  as  all  the  preceding  ones.  The 
nominal  head  of  the  Huguenots  was  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France;  but  the  real  leader  was  the  veteran  Col- 
ligny,  Admiral  of  France.  In  the  spring  of  1571, 
Xing  Charles  jjrofessed  a  wonderful  eagerness  to 
reconcile  the  two  parties,  and  offered  the  hand  of 
his  sister  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  At  the  same 
time,  he  tempted  Colligay  with  the  offer  of  the 
command  of  a  great  French  nrmy  to  be  sent  into 
Flanders  to  co-opei-ate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
against  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  Charles  again  earnestly  solicited 
the  admiral  to  repair  to  court,  writing  to  him 
with  his  own  hand,  and  sending  the  letter,  backed 
by  warm  solicitations  from  the  admiral's  near 
•relations,  by  the  hands  of  Teligny,  the  admiral's 
son-in-law.  The  admiral,  in  the  autumn  of  1571, 
went  to  Bloi.s,  where  Charles  was  keeping  his 
coui't.  He  was  received  with  all  honour — was 
restored  to  all  his  former  dignities,  and  the  king 
called  him  "  Father."  Meanwhile  the  match  be- 
tween Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet went  on;  and  on  the  18th  of  August  of  the 
present  year  (1572)  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Paris.     Colligny  and  a  great  number  of  the 


Protestant  lords  attended.     The  three  following 
days  were  spent  in  festivity.     On  the  fourth  day 
(Friday,  the  22d  of  August)  the  admiral  attended 
a  privy  council,  after  which  he  went  to  tlie  tennis- 
yard  with  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  others 
of  the  com-t.     As  he  walked  thence  homeward 
through  the  streets  an  arquebuse  Avas  discharged 
at  him  from  the  window  of  a  house  occupied  by 
a  dependant   of  the   Duke   of  Guise.     He  was 
struck  in  two  places,  but  neither  of  the  wounds 
was  dangerous.     The  Huguenots  crowded  to  his 
house  uttering  menacing  language   against  the 
Guises,   for  they  suspected   that   the  Duke   of 
Guise  had  directed  the  blow  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  assassinated 
by  Poltrot,  the  Huguenot,  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans.'    On  Saturday,  the  23d,  the  queen-mother 
held  secret  conferences  in  the  Louvre,  and  after 
dinner,   or  about  noori,   she  entered  the  king's 
chamber,  where  her  otlier  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  several  lords  soon  joined  her.     All  united  in 
rejiresenting  to  Charles  that  the  Huguenots  were 
at  that  moment  plotting  his  destruction,  and  that, 
if  he  did  not  destroy  them  befoi-e  night,  he  and 
his  whole  family  would  be  sacrificed  before  the 
next  morning.     According  to  his  own  account,  he 
thereuj^on  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  a  general 
massacre,  the  execution  of  which  was  intrusted 


'  The  Giiises  had  maintained  that  Poltrot  was  an  agent  of 
Colligny.  The  Huguenots  did  occasionally  resort  to  assassina- 
tions as  well  as  the  Catholics.  Nearly  four  years  before  this 
attempted  assassination  of  Colligny,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
nnirder  another  of  Queen  Mary's  uncles,  the  Cardi  nal  of  Lorraine, 
at  Riieims.— Letter  from  Sir  Henry  Norris  to  Cecil,  given  by 
\\  ri"ht. 
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to  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  Anjou,  and  Aumale^  Mo!i- 
tes[)iiu,  and  Marslud  Tavannes,  who  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  arranged  the  whole  plan 
beforehand  with  the  queen  -  mother.  Charles 
and  Catherine  then  went  to  an  open  balcony  to 
await  the  result,  the  young  king  trembling  all 
over.  At  a  concerted  signal — the  tolling  of  the 
church  bell  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois — the  work 
of  blood  began.  The  house  of  Colligny  was  burst 
open,  and  he  and  all  in  it  were  murdered.  The 
butchex's  threw  the  bodies  out  of  the  windows  into 
the  streets,  where  they  were  treated  with  brutal 
indignity:  and  then  the  tocsin  was  sounded  from 
the  parliament  house,  calling  u])on  the  people  to 
protect  their  religion  and  their  king.  Forthwith 
all  Paris  resounded  with  the  horrid  cries  of 
"Death  to  the  Huguenots! — Kill  every  man 
of  them! — kill!— kill!"  And  the  Protestants, 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  were  atrociously 
slaughtered  —  men,  women,  and  children.  To 
wards  evening  jn-oclamatiou  v.-as  mtide,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  that  it  was  the  king's  will  that  tht 
slaughter  should  cease ;  but  the  Parisians  were 
drunk  with  blood,  and  the  massacre  was  partially 
continued  through  that  night  and  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  Scenes  of  precisely  the  same  sort  were 
enacted  in  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  other  cities.  In 
Paris  alone,  500  men  of  rank,  and  nearly  10,000 
of  inferior  conditions,  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood.  All  were  not  Huguenots,  for  many  a 
Catholic  took  this  easy  opportunity  of  despatch- 
ing his  personal  enemy  without  regard  to  his 
creed.  In  all  France  30,000  individuals  are  said 
to  have  perished  on  St^  Bartholomew's  Day  and 
the  days  of  slaughter  wliich  followed  it.' 

Of  the  French  Protestants  who  escaped  the 
massacre,  some  threw  themselves  into  Ruchelle, 
whence  they  cast  an  imploring  eye  towards  Eng- 
land: others  tied  across  the  Channel,  until  every 
English  port  on  the  south  coast  was  crowded  witii 
them.  The  English  people  would  have  rushed 
at  once  into  a  war  to  punish  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  the  French  Catholics ;  but  Elizabeth 
l)cremptorily  forbade  any  of  her  subjects  to  t;ike 
up  arms  exce[)t  on  their  own  account,  and  :is  pri- 
vate volunteers.  She  did  not  recal  her  ambas- 
sador ;  nay,  she  scarcely  interrupted  her  matri- 
monial treaty,  though  she  was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  telling  the  French  court  that  a 
visit  to  England,  which  hail  been  projected  for 
her  young  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  would  not 
be  desirable  in  the  present  temper  of  her  peojile.'' 


One  of  the  first  effects  in  England  of  tl)e  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  was  an  outcry  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  Queen  Mary,  a  measure 
recommended  by  nearly  the  whole  bench  of  bish- 
ops, from  Pai-ker  the  primate  downwards.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London, 
proposed  to  Burghley  forthwith  to  cut  off  the 
Scottish  queen's  head,  who,  he  said,  was  the  in- 
firm part  in  the  foundation  of  the  existing  state 
of  things.  The  queen  still  shrunk  from  the 
odium  of  publicly  imbruing  her  hands  in  her 
rival's  blood;  but  she  thought  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  the  thing  .«afely  done  in  Scotland. 
Killigi-ew  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  to  arrange 
the  matter,  being  charged  not  to  commit  his  so- 
vereign's honour  by  any  too  open  proceeding. 
He  was,  in  short,  to  keep  himself  in  public  to  the 
settling  of  a  treaty  of  pacification  between  the  re- 
gency and  Mary's  adherents  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
and  elsewhere;  but,  in  private,  he  was  to  pro- 
pose the  delivery  of  Mary  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  that  she  might  "receive  that  she  had 
deserved  there  by  order  of  justice."' 

But  this  negotiation  fell  to  the  groimd  through 
the  unusual  honour  of  the  Regent  Mar,  who  waa 
actively  emjjloyed  in  arranging  a  very  diftei-ent 
l)acificatiou.  He  was  labouring  to  effect  a  general 
union  of  the  sev^eral  rival  factious  into  which  the 
Scottish  aristocracy  was  divided,  an  object  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  seems  to  have  b;(u 
prepared  to  share  his  power  with  Maitland,  Kir- 
kaldy,  Morton,  and  the  other  parties  who  had 
liitherto  opposed  his  administration.  In  the  midst 
of  these  patriotic  negotiations,  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton invited  the  regent  to  his  house  at  DaFkeith, 
and  treated  him  very  nol)ly;  but  the  regent  took 
a  vehement  sickness,  which  caused  him  to  ride 
away  to  Stirling,  where  he  dieil  on  the  28th  of 
October  of  this  present  year,  1572.  Some  of  his 
friends  and  the  common  peojile  suspected  he  had 
"gotten  wrong"  at  Morton's  banquet.*  On  the 
24th  of  November  Morton  was  chosen  regent 
under  the  auspices  of  Elizabeth,  whom  he  had 
already  served  in  many  particulars.  His  power 
had  always  been  great,  and  now  that  it  was  su- 
preme in  Scotland,  he  devoted  it  to  the  two  gi-eat 
objects  of  enriching  himself  by  forfeitures  and 
doing  the  will  of  the  English  queen,  (a.d.  1573.) 
Killigrew  remained  with  the  new  regent,  and 
assisted  him  in  arranging  a  separate  treaty  with 
the  Earl  of  Huutly  and  the  Hamiltons,  by  which 
Kirkaldy  of   Grange,  Maitland  of   Lethiugton, 


'  The  number  of  the  deutl  is  variously  stated,  according  to 
the  religion  of  the  parties  writing,  at  40U0,  10,000,  40,000,  70,000, 
100,000!  Do  Thou,  Adrian!,  Ue  Scrres,  and  the  author  of  a 
discuuTiio  addressed  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  quoted  by  Mr.  Allen 
(Letter  to  Francis  Jiffreii,  Enq.,  Svo,  London,  18'J7',  agi'ee  in 
stating  the  total  number  at  30,000.  ^  Diqqo. 

'  FUizabeth  wislied  to  guard  agamst  "that  further  peni  which 
Tttight  ensue  by  Mary's  escaping,  or  being  set  up  again.  '     Killi 


grew  w,as  commanded  to  make  the  most  "of  the  late  horrible 
universal  murder  in  France,"  and  to  mi>ve  the  Scots  to  have 
good  regard  that  the  like  be  not  attempted  among  them  He 
w.as  ;Uso  commanded  to  use  all  good  s|ieed  with  the  most  secrecy 
that  he  can,  and  yet  so  to  deal  as  that  the  matter  ^Mary's  death 
might  rather  be  o|>ened  to  him  by  (h-"  Soots  than  seem  to  tie 
proposed  by  him  to  them.-  Burgldry  Faper». 
*  MtlriUr 
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and  the  others  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  were  left  to 
themselves  to  prolong  a  now  hopeless  struggle  for 
Queen  Mary.  Maitland  proposed  an  honourable 
capitulation :  Morton  insisted  on  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  At  this  crisis  Elizabeth  sent 
an  army  from  Berwick,  under  Drury  the  marshal, 
who  was  fun, ished  with  heavy  artillery,  and  with 
instructions  to  lay  the  castle  in  ruins.  Though 
starving  and  destitute,  the  garrison,  under  the 
brave  and  skilful  Kirkaldy,  held  out  for  thirty 
four  days,  when  they  surrendered,  expressly  to 
Drury  and  the  Queen  of  England,  upon  a  general 
promise  of  favourable  terms.  But  Elizabeth  or- 
dered that  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  should  be 
delivered  up  to  Morton  At  last  all  Maitland's 
undermining  and  countermining  were  at  an  end, 
and  his  subtle  genius  stood  rebuked  and  helpless- 
he  ended  his  days  on  the  9th  of  June,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  According  to 
one  account  he  took  poison,  and  "died  a  Roman 
death ;"  according  to  another,  the  poison  was  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  Morton.'  On  the  3d  of 
August  following  the  gallant  Kirkaldy  was 
hanged  and  quartered  as  a  traitor,  and  thus  per- 
ished fhe  last  remnant  of  Mary's  party  in  Scot 
land. 
A  D   1  '5"'4  ^"  *'^^  month  of  May  the  wretch- 

ed Charles  IX.  died  a  death  of  hor- 
ror at  Vincennes,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  a  former  suitor  of  Elizabeth.  This  new 
king,  Henry  III.,  was  detested  by  the  Pi-otestants 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  massacre;  and 
he  had  not  been  a  year  on  the  throne  when  he 
detected  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him,  in  which  his 
own  brother,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  Elizabeth's 
present  suitor,  was  deeply  implicated,  Alengon 
escaped  from  the  court,  and  began  to  levy  troops 
for  another  war  in  conjunction  with  young  Hen- 
ry, the  then  Protestant  King  of  Navarre.  They 
both  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance;  but  she 
preferred  the  office  of  mediator,  and,  on  the  14th 


of  May,  1576,  a  ti'eaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  Huguenots  were  to  have  permission  to  wor- 
ship God  in  their  own  way  in  public  churche.s, 
and  Alengon  obtained  the  honours,  titles,  and 
appanage  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  elder 
brother  Henry  previous  to  his  accession.  From 
this  time  Alengon  was  styled  Duke  of  Anjou. 
But  this  pacification  was  scarcely  achieved  when 
Henry  III.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Ca- 
tholic league,  formed  by  the  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  month  of  February,  1-577,  he 
annulled  at  a  blow  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Huguenots,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to  take  up 
arms. 

At  this  moment  the  minds  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  were  rather  occupied  by  the  afFair.-s 
of  the  Netherlands  than  by  those  of  France.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  after  a  tremendous  struggle, 
had  succeeded  m  establishing  the  independence 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 
had  been  recalled  to  wither  and  die  under  the 
frowns  and  ingratitude  of  his  master,  Philijj,  for 
whom  he  had  waded  in  blood.-  Alva  had  been 
succeeded  by  Zuniga,  commendator  of  Requesens, 
who,  by  policy  and  gentle  measures,  detached 
many  of  the  partizans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
That  prince,  in  his  increasing  difficulties,  offered 
the  sovereignty  or  the  protectorship  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  to  Elizabeth,  who  was  assumed  to 
be  a  representative  of  their  ancient  princes  by  her 
descent  from  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  wife  of 
Edward  III.  The  queen  hesitated,  and  changed 
her  mind  more  than  once^  but  at  last  declared 
that  she  could  not  in  conscience  accept  their  offer, 
but  that  she  would  act  as  mediatrix  between 
them  and  their  lawful  sovereign,  Philip.  This 
answer  was  given  in  the  month  of  February,  1576, 
but  events  occurred  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
which  wholly  changed  the  queens  plans.  Re- 
quesens died,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  of 
Austria  (a  bastard  son  of  the  late  Emperor 
Charles  V.),  a  brave  and    popular  commander; 


'  KUligrew  himself  s,i}'s  that  Maitland  died  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poison.  Melville  and  Spottiswood  agree  in  saying  that, 
being  surrendered  by  Elizabeth,  he  died  "after  the  Roman 
manner."  Mary,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her  in  her  own  hand, 
accused  Elizabeth  of  the  poisoning  of  Maitland 

'^  "  That  the  mouths  as  well  as  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  be- 
came the  sole  asylum  of  Germanic  liberty  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  will  appear  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  not  reflected 
that  causes  almost  the  same,  may  bestow  on  the  dwellers  amidst 
mountains  and  along  shores,  the  exalted  spirit  which  belongs 
to  the  consciousness  of  secure  independence  The  three  provinces 
of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Zealand,  were  the  most  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  no  implicit  submission  to 
power,  which  flowed  on  them  from  Northern  Germany;  and 
they  might  also  have  caught  additional  boldness  and  jealousy 
from  the  example  and  opinions  of  England,  with  which  they 
maintained  an  almost  daily  intercourse.  The  earliest  of  modern 
sufferers  for  religion  were  the  Protestants  of  these  Burgundian 
provinces.  Charles  V.  began  to  proscribe  that  body  of  his  sub- 
jects in  the  summer  of  1521,  after  he  had  holden  an  imperial 
diet  at  Worms,  on  the  subject  of  suppressing  the  new  heresy. 
He  issued  an  edict  not  onlj  for  the  government  of  the  empire. 


but  for  that  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  particularly  including 
the  Netherlands ;  m  which,  after  reciting  the  condemnation  of 
Lutheran  heresies  by  the  church,  he  denounced  the  punishment 
of  death  against  all  who  deviated  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  or  who  possessed  Lutheran  books,  or  harboured 
the  heretics  themselves  All  men  were  commanded  to  discover 
those  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  Solicitation  for  fugitives 
was  prohibited — not  excepting  fathers,  sons,  or  brothers.  Even 
by  recantation  of  heresy,  no  farther  grace  could  be  earned  than 
that  the  men  were  beheaded,  and  the  women  buried  alive,  while 
the  contumacious  expiated  their  obstinacy  in  the  flames.  These 
tremendous  denunciations  were  speedily  carried  into  eflect. 
'  Blood  began  to  be  spilled  in  1523,  From  that  time,'  says  Father 
Paul,  'to  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  in  1558,  there  were 
50,000  Protestants  hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burned 
in  the  Netherlands."  Grotius,  in  writing  of  a  later  period,  esti- 
mates the  number  at  100,000. 

"Tlie  reference  of  the  two  great  writers  to  different  periods, 
affords  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction, Grotius  had  the  best  means  of  information;  and  the 
smaller  number  is  as  good  a  proof  of  cruelty  as  the  larger." — Sir 
Jamti  Mackintosh. 
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and  it  was  rumoured  that,  not  satisfied  with  the 
subjugation  of  the  wliole  of  the  Netherlands,  he 
contemphited  an  invasion  of  England,  and  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  At  the  same  time 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  despair,  talked  of 
ofieriug  the  sovereignty  of  his  country  to  Eliza- 
beth's suitor,  Alencou,  now  Duke  of  Anjou.  Upon 
this  Elizabeth  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  Orange  party,  protesting  all 
the  while  to  Philip  that  she  merely  intended  to 
preserve  to  him  the  Netherlands  from  the  grasp 
of  the  French,  and  to  herself  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land free  from  invasion  by  his  ambitious  half- 
brother,  Don  John.  The  English  negotiator  on 
this  occasion  was  William  Davison,  The  queen 
had  already  furnished  large  sums  of  money,  but 
now  they  were  in  want  of  more,  and  Davison  en- 
gaged to  ]n-ocure  it  on  their  giving  adequate  se 
curity.  The  Dutch  diplomatist  jjroduced  the 
valuable  jewels  and  plate  which  had  been  pledged 
bj  Mathias  of  Austria  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land; and,  on  these  things  being  sent  to  England, 
i;.j(),(»()()  were  advanced  foi-  jjresent  exigencies.' 
In  spite  of  the  new  sinrit  which  had  been  infused 
into  them  by  the  English  treaty,  the  Dutch  were 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Gemblours.  They 
then  applied,  in  a  bi-eath,  to  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  C'assimir,  another  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen's  suitors,  marched  into  the  Nether- 
lands with  a  ])owerful  army,  and  Anjou  soon  fol- 
lowed with  1(),0()0  men.  Neither,  however,  could 
do  much  against  such  great  commanders  ju?  Don 
.Jolin  and  Alexandei  Farnese,  Prince  of  Piu-ma, 
who  had  recently  arrived  with  another  army  of 
Spaniards  and  Italians.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  ex- 
cused his  want  of  success  by  pleading  his  anxiety 
not  to  offend  Elizabeth;  and  at  this  very  moment 
he  was  renewing  his  suit  with  a  rare  ardour.  lie 
sent  over  Simier,  a  nobleman  wlio  possessed  un- 
common skill  in  amorous  matters,  and  who  was 
irresistibly  witty  and  gallant.  Tliis  Simier  soon 
gained  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  tln' 
mind  of  the  queen,  to  whom  he  constantly  repre- 
sented that  his  employer,  Anjou,  was  almost  dy- 
ing of  love  for  her.  He  did  more:  he  disclosed 
to  her  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  recentl\ 
married  in  private  the  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex.  According  to  popular  rumour  the  fa- 
vourite had  poisoned  Es-sex  to  make  way  to  his 
becL  Leicester  stormed  and  jirotested ;  but,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  found  his  royal  mis- 
tress implacable.  lie  was  severely  i-eprimanded, 
:n)d  placed  in  confinement  at  Greenwich.  In  the 
following  summer  (1.580)  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
suddenly  appeared   at   Greenwich,    having  tra- 


'  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  Life  of  WiUiaoi  Dacison,  hjecretary  of 
Stfite,  and  Vnvy  Councillor  to  Queen  Eliza>jeth — a  ver>'  valuable 
c<.!>tril>nti(.ii  to  tlie  liistorv  of  this  reisn 


veiled  thither  in  disguise.  The  strong  and  mas- 
culine mind  of  Elizabeth  was  weaker  than  that 
of  a  child  in  some  points,  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  The  romance  of  the  thing  quite  fascinated 
her.  After  a  few  days  of  ardent  courtship,  and 
much  private  talk,  Anjou  went  his  way.  A  few 
days  after  his  departure  Elizabeth  assembled  the 
lords  of  her  council,  and  submitted  to  them  "the 
great  question."  These  lords  were  divided  in 
opinion — some  of  them  representing  the  danger 
to  religion  from  a  Catholic  hu.sbaud;  the  sinful- 
ness of  allowing  the  ma.ss  to  be  set  up,  though  in 
private,  in  the  royal  palace;  the  peril  to  her  ma- 
jesty's life,  if,  at  her  age  (she  was  nowin  her  forty- 
ninth  year),  she  should  have  issue;  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  marriage  if  .she  had  not.-  Every 
account  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment is  stai'tling  and  perplexing,  but  most  of 
them  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  .she  was  now 
really  anxious  for  a  marriage  with  this  young 
prince.  Burghley,  the  scarcely  less  adroit  Wal- 
singham,  her  relative  Huusdon,  Mildmay,  Sadler 
— all  were  lost  in  amazement,  and  doubt,  and 
•Iread.  It  is  said  that  she  shed  passionate  tears 
upon  finding  that  they  did  not  unanimously  peti- 
tion her  to  marry,  as  they  had  done  before.  They 
were,  however,  too  careful  of  their  liberty  and 
their  places  to  offer  any  open  opposition  to  what 
seemed  to  be  the  queen's  wishes;  and  they  ac- 
tively drove  on  to  its  conclusion  a  preliminary 
matrimonial  treaty  with  Simier.  But  in  two 
months  Elizabeth  again  declared  that  she  wouM 
die  a  virgin  queen.  Again,  however,  in  a  few 
months,  when  a  splcndiil  emV)a.ssy  from  Cather- 
ine de'  Medici  arrived  in  London  (it  was  in  the 
spring  of  I08I),  she  agreed  that  the  marriage 
should  be  concluded  within  six  weeks,  but  with  a 
pi-ovision  that  she  shouhi  be  at  liberty  to  change 
her  mind  again  if  certain  secret  stipulations  were 
not  previously  fulfilled.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, even  with  full  reference  to  all  her  political 
relations  at  home  and  abroad  —  it  is  inqiossiljle 
to  reconcile  to  any  fixed  and  wise  principle  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  the  queen.  The  states  of 
the  Netherlands,  where  her  influence  was  great, 
formally  elected  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  be  their 
sovereign;  and  when  that  prince  marched  into 
the  country  at  the  head  of  l(i,000  men,  heedless 
of  her  old  anxieties  about  French  ambition,  she 
sent  him  a  ]ireseut  of  100,000  ci'owns.  Chiefly 
by  means  of  this  seasonable  aid,  Anjou  gained 
many  successes.  On  the  approach  of  winter  he 
put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  hurried 
over  to  England,  whither,  it  is  said,  he  was  now 
warndy  invited  by  Elizabeth.  His  arrival  was 
welcomed  with  fireworks  and  other  rejoicings; 
and  soon  after  the  queen,  before  her  whole  court, 
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took  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  upon  liis. 
Hereupon  the  news  was  spread  abroad  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind  that  the  queen  was  going  to 
marry  at  last.  In  Paris  the  news  was,  that  the 
match  couki  know  no  further  impediment;  in 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  tiiey  lit  bonfires  and  dis- 
cliarged  artillery,  as  if  it  had  really  taken  jdace. 
But,  in  the  night,  Elizabeth  had  talked  with  some 
of  her  council,  and  in  the  morning  Anjou  found 
his  affianced  bride  pale  and  in  tears;  and  before 
he  left  her  apartment  he  was  assured  that  she 
could  never  marry.'  It  was,  however,  some  time 
before  these  matters  were  made  public;  and  the 
zealous  Protestants  continued  to  rail  against  the 
marriage,  heaping  all  kinds  of  abuse,  not  only  on 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  on  the  whole  French  na- 
tion^ and  much  marvelling  that  the  queen  had 
not  a  better  recollection  of  the  feast  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  preachers  had  begun  the  attack 
some  time  before,  by  condemning  the  intended 
match  from  the  pulpit,  but  they  had  been  pretty 
well  silenced.  After  staying  three  months  in 
England,  Anjou  prepared  to  depart,  pledging, 
however,  his  word  to  the  queen  that  he  would 
soon  return.  She  accompanied  him  as  fai-  as  Can- 
terbury, and  there  took  le;ive  of  him,  weeping- 
like  an  amorous  girl.^  On  his  arrival  in  the 
Netherlands,  Anjou  found  very  different  employ- 
ment: Alexander  P'arnese  was  not  yet  conquered, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  possessed  in  reality  the 
power  which  nominally  belonged  to  the  French 
prince.  Dissensionsbroke  out  between  tlie  French 
and  the  Dutch,  and,  in  the  mouth  of  June  of  the 
following  year,  Anjou,  having  witnessed  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  fled  back  to 
France.  Soon  after  his  return  he  fell  into  a  lin- 
gering illness,  of  which  he  died  in  the  month  of 
June,  1584 — we  need  scarcely  add,  "not  without 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned."' 

We  have  alluded  to  the  troubles  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  views  in  that  direction  of  France  and 
Spain.  That  country  had  never  been  well  go- 
verned or  tranquil  for  a  single  year,  but  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  was  now  a  perennial  source  of 
havoc  and  desolation.  Sometimes  the  English 
pale  was  wasted  by  fire  and  sword  ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  undisciplined  Irish  were  the 
victims  of  that  merciless  war.  Shane  O'Neil  was 
baselj'  assassinated,  and  hi?  lands,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  Ulster,  were  vested  in  the  Eng- 
lish crown  as  early  as  1568  Numerous  colonists 
were  sent  over  from  England  to  occupy  these 
lands,  where  they  had  to  maintain  themselves 
by  the  sword,  for  the  dispossessed  proprietors 
struggled  hard  to  keep  their  inheritance.  In 
1573  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  undertook 
to  subdue  and  colonize  the  district  of  Clan-huboy. 


•  Camden:   Mcmoire  de  Kevers;  Daniel, 

2  Letter  of  Lord  Talbot,  in  Lodge,  JUustrations. 


He  set  sail  with  a  small  army  of  his  own  raising, 
but  met  with  little  success ;  he  Avas  wretchedly 
seconded  by  the  peniicious  and  jealous  court  of 
England  ;  and  he  died  at  Dublin  in  1576,  sus- 
pecting himself  that  he  was  poisoned.'  The  Irish 
priests  naturally  looked  to  the  ])ope  and  the  Ca- 
tholic powers  for  assistance.  From  time  to  time 
they  received  encouraging  messages  from  France 
and  Spain  ;  but  the  first  to  send  them  any  I'eal 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  troops  was  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  Six  hundred  disciplined  troops  and 
8000  stand  of  arms  were  embarked  at  Civita- 
Vecchia,  the  nearest  port  to  Rome,  to  fall  down 
the  Mediterranean,  to  touch  at  Lisbon,  there  to 
take  on  board  Fitzmorris,  an  Irish  exile,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  Irish  coast.  But  Stukely, 
the  officer  to  whom  this  expedition  was  intrusted, 
proved  a  traitor  or  a  mad  adventurer  ;  on  reach- 
ing Lisbon  he  offered  his  services  to  Sebastian, 
King  of  Portugal,  and,  instead  of  going  to  Ireland 
to  fight  the  English,  he  went  to  Africa  to  fight 
the  Moors,  who  slevv  him,  and  King  Sebastian, 
and  all  his  host,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar.  Fitz- 
morris, who  was  a  brother  or  half-brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  right 
direction,  but  he  had  with  him  only  about  eighty 
Spanish  .soldiers,  a  troop  of  Irish  and  English 
Catholic  exiles,  and  Saunders,  the  Jesuit,  whom 
the  pope  had  named  his  legate.  Such  a  force 
could  maintain  itself  nowhere,  and  the  Irish  had 
suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  slow  to  rise. 
Fitzmorris,  therefore,  lingered  among  the  moors 
and  bogs;  but  in  the  following  year,  1580,  there 
was  a  great  rising,  and  an  Italian  officer  in  the 
pay  of  the  pope,  arrived  from  Portugal  with  600 
or  700  men,  5000  stand  of  arms,  and  some  money, 
But  these  foreigners  were  presently  assaulted 
both  by  se;i  and  land,  in  an  unfinished  fort  at  or 
near  to  Smerwick,  in  the  county  Kerry.  Two 
memoi-able  men  were  in  the  English  camp  — 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queen, 
and  Walter  Raleigh,  then  the  captain  of  a  com- 
pany. The  latter,  who,  in  some  respects,  was 
not  in  advance  of  his  age,  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  carnage  which  ensued,  and  the  gentle 
Spenser  justified  the  atrocious  deed  with  his  pen. 
After  resisting  for  three  days,  San  Giuseppe,  the 
Italian  commander,  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
sent  a  secretary  to  the  lord-deputy,  the  Lord  Grey 
of  Wilton,  whom  Spenser  calls  "  a  most  gentle, 
affable,  loving,  and  temperate  lord!"  to  treat  for 
grace.  According  to  Spenser,  this  was  tiatly  re- 
fused.^ The  Irish  and  foreign  writers  assert  that 
the  Lord-deputy  Grey  of  Wilton  promised  the 


'  This  was  the  unfortvinate  nobleman  whose  widow,  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Leicester,  as  mentioned  above,  married 
for  liis  third  wife 

*  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  written  dialognewise  between 
Eudoxus  and  Ivenreus,  by  Edmund  Spenser,  Esq  ,  in  the  year 
1596, 
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foreigners  their  lives ;  upon  which  they  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  were  all  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  one  Irish  nobleman  and  a 
few  Spanish  officers ;  and,  as  veteran  troops  do 
not  lay  down  their  ax-ms,  even  in  extremities, 
■without  some  such  assurance,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  a  promise,  at  least  of  life,  was  given. 
The  English  continued  in  that  sharp  course,  and 
brought  under  the  insurgents  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught.  In  1583  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had 
lain  concealed  for  nearly  three  yeai's  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  country,  was  tracked  and  killed  on 
his  own  hearth-stone  by  one  Kelly  of  Moriarty, 
who  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Elizabeth. 
The  earl's  head  was  fixed  upon  London  bridge  ; 
and  for  some  time  there  was  peace  in  Ireland. 

In  Scotland  there  was  confusion,  intrigue,  and 
treachery.  The  Regent  Morton  had  scourged  the 
country  with  a  rod  of  iron,  plundering  in  all  di- 
rections, tampering  Avith  the  coinage,  and  seek- 
ing every  means  to  enrich  himself.  In  1578  a 
convention  of  the  noVjility  insisted  that  James, 
■who  was  now  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  of  a 
proper  age  to  govern  by  himself.  Morton  w:xs 
taken  by  surprise,  and  retired,  as  to  the  best 
y)lace  of  safety,  to  Lochleven  Castle.  About 
three  mouths  after,  he  contrived  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  to  re- 
sume his  authority.  The  Earls  of  Argyle  and 
Athole  raised  an  army— as  they  said,  to  re-st-ue 
their  sovereign  from  the  captivity  of  the  Doug- 
Inses;  but  when  a  battle  seemed  inevitable,  the 
English  ambassador  interfered,  and  jiatched  up 
a  reconciliation.  Soon  after,  Morton  gave  a  Vjan  - 
quet  to  his  adversaries;  and  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
the  chief  of  these,  died  of  the  dinner.  And  soon 
there  ran  a  rumour  that  Morton  was  negotiat- 
ing for  the  delivery  of  James  into  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth.  At  this  moment  Esme  Stuart,  Lord 
of  Aubiguy,  arrived  from  France,  where  he  had 
been  educated.  He  was  the  son  of  a  second 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  father  of 
Darnley,  and  consequently  a  near  relation  to  the 
young  king,  who  at  once  took  him  into  extraor- 
dinary favour.  This,  the  first  of  James'  many 
favourites,  was  handsome,  graceful,  and  accom- 
plished. His  rise  was  proijortionately  rapid  ;  he 
Itecame  Duke  of  Lennox,  captain  of  the  guard, 
first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  lord  high- 
ohamberlaiu.  But  under  this  favourite,  ■who 
knew  little  of  Scotland,  or  of  business  of  any 
kind,  there  was  a  minor  favourite,  James  Stuart, 
commonly  called  Ca[)tain  Stuart,  the  second  sou 
of  Lord  Uehiltree,  a  family  which  also  claimed 
kindred  with  the  royal  house.  The  captain,  who 
had  a  turn  for  treachery  and  intrigue  equal  to 
that  of  Morton,  had  fully  resolvetl  to  work  the 
fall  of  the  regent;  and  this  he  achieved  after 
many  dilliculties,  for  Morton  w;is  strong  in  the 


prejudices  and  fears  of  the  people,  who  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  an  ao-ent 
of  the  Guises,  commissioned  to  restore  the  mass 
in  Scotland.  Morton  had  procured  an  act  of 
parliament  to  ratify  every  proceeding  of  his 
regency,  and  to  indemnify  him  for  any  illegal 
exercise  of  authority.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed 
imprudent  to  prosecute  him  for  any  part  of  his 
conduct  as  regent ;  but  Morton,  long  before  his 
regency,  had  been  vehemently  suspected  of  hav- 
ing a  share  in  the  mui'der  of  the  king's  father; 
and  Captain  Stuart,  now  created  Earl  of  Arrau, 
induced  James  to  proceed  against  him  on  this 
account,  alleging  that  the  act  of  indemnity  did 
not  reach  to  the  murderers,  and  that  a  sentence 
upon  this  fact  would  equally  carry  with  it  the 
forfeiture  of  Morton's  life  and  of  his  immense 
wealth  and  wide  estates,  which  would  all  fall  to 
the  poor  king.  The  acute  villain  had  grown 
somewhat  dull  with  age ;  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  thrown  into  prison.  Elizabeth  sent  down  her 
old  agent  Randolph  to  interpose  in  his  favoui-. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Protestant  King 
of  Navarre  also  interfered  —  for  Morton  was 
deemed  a  sturdy  Protestant,  while  the  royal  fa- 
vourite, the  young  Duke  of  Lennox,  was  sus- 
pected of  Papistry.  But  these  representations 
were  not  regarded,  and  Randolph,  who  was  found 
out  plotting  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  w;is  obliged 
to  flee  for  his  life.'  Elizabeth  even  collected  troops 
near  the  Borders  to  intimidate  the  Scots  ;  but 
this  measure  was  met  by  the  Icvj-ing  of  an  army 
in  Scotland,  and  James  w;is  made  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  demand  explicitly  whether  the  Queen 
of  England  wished  to  have  peace  or  war.  Her 
majesty  then  abandoned  her  creature  to  his  fate, 
delicately  protesting  that  it  would  not  become 
her  to  make  war  in  defence  of  a  murderer,  and 
old  Morton,  after  a  very  irregular  trial,^  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  "  maiden,"  a  rude  kind  of  guillo- 
tine, which  he  himself  had  introduced  into  Scot- 
land a  short  time  before.  And  thus  perished 
another  Regent  of  Scotland.  A  iiortion  of  the 
trial  is  interesting,  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.  The  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  jury  brought  the  prisoner  in  guilty 
of  concealing,  or  being  ait  and  ])art  in  the  mur- 
der of  Henry  Darnley;  and  it  was  proved  pretty 
clearly  that  his  kinsman  and  confidant  Archibald 
Douglas,  and  his  servant  Binning,  were  actually 
employed  in  the  murder.  It  was  also  shown  that 
he  had  given  a  bond  to  Bothwell,  to  secure  him 
from  iiunishment  for  that  deed;  and  a  paper  was 
produced,  which  was  said  to  be  Bothwell's  dying 
declaration,  and  which  exonerated  the  queen 
from  all  share  in  the  dark  transaction.     Morton, 


'  The  Earl  of  Angus  »as  nephew  w  Morton 
-  Morton's  sei-Tjints  «eie  barbaioiisly  tortured  to  force  con- 
fessions from  them 
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after  sentence,  confessed  to  the  ministers  of  the 
kirk  tliat,  upon  his  return  from  England,  after 
his  exile  for  his  ]iart  in  the  slaughter  of  David 
Rizzio,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  his  kinsman 
Archibald  Douglas  had  so- 
licited him  to  take  j^art  in  the 
projected  murder  of  Darnley; 
but  he  affirmed  that  he  de- 
clined so  doing,  unless  Both- 
well  could  produce  to  him  the 
queen's  sign-manual  in  war- 
rant of  the  deed.  He  alleged 
that  Bothwell  had  promised 
him  to  produce  such  an  assu- 
rance; but  he  admitted  that  he 
never  did,  and  that  he  never 
saw  anything  from  the  queen 
to  authorize  the  murder.  His 
servant  Binning  was  executed 
the  day  after  his  master;  but 
the  far  more  guilty  Archibald 
Douglas  escaped  into  Englami. 

After  the  death  of  Morton, 
James  nominally  governed 
the  kingdom  by  himself;  but,  in  fact,  the  whole 
luisiness  of  the  state  was  managed,  or  mis- 
managed, by  his  favourite,  the  young  Duke  of 
Lennox,  and  by  James  Stuart,  the  new  Earl 
of  Arran.  The  latter  was  as  unprincipled  as 
Morton,  without  his  al)ility  and  experience,  and 
his  private  life  was  outrageously  dissolute.  He 
soon  commenced  an  intrigue  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  had  first  put 
him  in  the  way  of  coui-t  promotion  ;  and  the  course 
he  adopted  speedily  brought  about  the  ruin  both 
of  his  patron  and  of  himself.  At  this  moment 
the  Catholics  of  England  turned  an  anxious  eye 
to  the  north,  not  only  hoping  that  James,  now 
that  he  was  relieved  from  Morton,  would  make 
some  exertions  for  his  afflicted  mother,  but  also 
that  he  might  be  won  over,  if  not  to  their  church, 
to  a  toleration  of  it  and  his  feelings  in  this  re- 
spect would  be  of  no  small  importance,  as  they 
saw  that  he  would  in  all  i^robability  succeed  to 
the  English  throne.  Active  intrigues  were  set 
on  foot  under  the  main  direction  of  Parsons,  the 
Jesuit,  Waytes,  an  English  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit.  But  it  was 
stated  by,  or  for  the  king,  that  he  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  poverty,  and  that,  unless  he  were  re- 
lieved and  succoured  from  abroad,  he  must  of 
necessity  submit  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth.  Par- 
sons flew  to  Spain,  Creighton  to  Rome :  Philip 
made  James  a  present  of  12,000  crowns ;  the 
pope  promised  4000  crowns.  Mary  was  made 
|)rivy  to  the  intrigue,  and  she  offered,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  legalize  James's  ii-regular  ac- 
cession. The  English  court  was  no  stranger  to 
what  was  passing,  nor  to  the  new  conspiracy 

Vol   it. 


which  ensued.  The  Earl  of  Gowrie,  a  son  of  the 
murderous  Ruthven,  invited  James  to  his  castle 
at  Ruthven.  The  unsuspecting  king  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  found  himself  a  close  prisoner. 


•^"^^&^ 
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Tlien  the  authority  of  the  state  fell  to  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  the  Master  of  Glamis,  the  Lord  Oli- 
phant,  and  others,  su|)ported  by  the  preachers, 
who  i>roclaimed  to  their  congregations  that  there 
had  been  a  plot  on  foot  to  restore  the  mass  and 
Queen  Mary.  Arran  was  taken  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon;  Lennox  fled  to  France,  where  lie  died 
soon  after.  When  the  news  of  her  son's  captivity 
i-eached  Mary,  she  foresaw  nothing  less  than  his 
absolute  ruin  or  nuirder,  and  putting  her  own 
griefs  out  f>f  consideration,  she  wrote  a  letter 
full  of  maternal  tenderness  and  anxiety  to  Eliza- 
beth, imploring  her  to  interfei-e  and  save  her 
only  child.  But  Elizabeth  was  well  satisfied 
with  what  had  taken  place,  and  she  now  left  the 
aflfivirs  of  Scotland  to  themselves.  But  the  lords 
had  never  contemplated  the  violent  measures 
which  had  suggested  themselves  to  the  atlVighted 
imagination  of  a  mother,  and  James,  boy  as  he 
was,  was  their  match,  at  least  in  dissimulation. 
He  duped  his  jailers  into  a  belief  that  he  forgave 
what  had  been  done;  he  recovered  his  liberty, 
summoned  a  convention,  and  resumed  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority,  having  formally  pardoned 
all  concerned  in  the  "  Raid  of  Ruthven." 

All  this  called  for  fresh  precautions  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth,  who  sent  down  her  dexterous  min- 
ister Walsiugham.  Intrigues  almost  inexplica- 
ble followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  English 
court  was  kept  in  an  unceasing  agony  of  alarm 
by  reports  of  foreign  invasions  and  inroads  across 
the  Borders,  insurrections  at  home,  plots  against 
the  queen's  life,  English  St.  Bartholomews.  In 
this  state  Elizal)eth  gave  full  course  to  the  penal 
code  against  the  Catholics,  which  had  been  made 
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more  and  more  severe,  and  to  the  fears  and  fana- 
ticism of  her  Protestant  subjects.  Spies  and  in- 
formers were  let  loose  till  the  land  swarmed  with 
them:  the  adherents  to  the  old  faith,  were  in- 
cessantly harrassed,  cast  into  prison  on  vague 
suspicions,  i-uined  in  their  property  and  prospects. 
The  conduct  of  government  towards  the  Catho- 
lics somewhat  resembled  the  brutal  pranks  of  a 
set  of  boys  who  drive  and  torment  a  dog  until  he 
is  mad,  and  then  .shoot  him  for  being  dangerous. 
And  yet,  after  all,  no  dangerous  Catholic  con- 
spiracy was  ever  traced  to  any  great  or  powerful 
number  of  English  subjects— was  never  brought 
home  to  the  doors  of  any  but  a  few  fanatics  and 
inveterate  plotters  who  had  caught  the  infection 
of  the  times,  when  the  ordinary  proceedings  of 
governments  looked  more  like  plots  and  intrigues 
than  state  business.  Every  man  was  tempted 
to  work  destruction  on  his  i-)ersonal  enemy  by 
the  ease  of  the  process  with  wliich  he  could  accu.se 
him  of  being  unsound  in  religion  and  rlisatfected 
in  politics.  In  this  way  Ardeii,  a  gentleman  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Warwickshire,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  revenge  of  his  neighbour,  Leicester. 
Arden's  son-in-law,  Somerville,  and  Ilall,  a  mis- 
sionary priest,  and  Arden's  wife,  were  convicted  of 
a  conspiracy  upon  evidence  extracted  by  the  rack. 
Somerville  strangled  himself,  or  was  strangled  bv 
other.s,  in  Newgate.  Arden  sutfored  the  h<trril)le 
death  of  a  traitor.  Ilall,  tiie  j)riest,  wjio  had 
confessed  on  tlie  rack,  was  suliered  to  live.  Deforo 
this  time  ('amj)ion,  an  English  Jesuit,  who  had 
been  lurking  in  England,  was  put  to  the  rack. 
He  confessed  nothing  but  the  writing  and  dis- 
tributing of  works  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  charged 
with  any  conspiracy,  but  he  was  executed  with 
three  jiriests  named  Sherwood,  Kii-by,  and  Br}'- 
ant.  Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  fanaticism 
and  panic  which  held  in  suspense  all  the  gener- 
ous feelings  of  the  nation,  people  began  to  mur- 
mur at  the  frequent  and  increasing  use  of  tor- 
ture ;  and  Burghley  found  it  expedient  to  de- 
fend himself  against  public  opinion.  He  ))ro- 
tested  that  the  Jesuit  Campion  had  been  racked 
so  gentl)/  that  he  was  soon  after  able  to  walk 
about  and  sign  his  confession.'  Elizabeth  did 
more:  she  proclaimed  that  torture  should  cease : 


but  it  ceased  only  in  this  specious  proclamation 
— in  reality  it  became  moi'e  active  than  ever.  A.s 
the  vile  trade  of  an  informer  was  a  profitable  one, 
many  ingenious  individuals  took  it  up:  and  there 
was  a  wonderful  increase  of  intercepted  letters, 
forged  documents,  and  lists  found  hid  in  Catho- 
lic houses — found,  we  believe,  in  three  cases  out 
of  four,  by  those  who  had  put  them  there — by  the 
agents  of  the  government.  Philip  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  (one 
of  the  poor  orphans  for  whom  he  had  so  implored 
and  prayed),  grew  up  a  moody,  melauchol}^  man, 
and  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  From  that 
moment  he  bad  been  allowed  no  rest.  To  escape" 
im])ri3onments  and  questionings,  and  the  fate  of 
his  father  and  his  grandfather,  who  had  both  suf- 
fered on  the  block,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, and,  iit  the  moment  of  departure,  he  wrote 
an  affecting  letter,  wliich  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  queen  when  he  should  be  out  of  her  reach. 
But  some  of  his  own  servants,  and  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  which  -he  intended  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum abroad,  were  in  the  pai/  of  Burghleif,  and  on 
their  timely  infornmtion  he  was  seized  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  brought  up  to  London,  and  con- 
signed to  the  Tower,  whei'P  he  died  some  years 
after  in  a  miserable  condition.  Before  his  com- 
mittal, the  Eai'l  of  Northumberland,  the  brother 
of  the  hist  earl,  beheaded  at  York,  had  destroyed 
liimseif  by  discharging  three  pistol-bullets  into 
his  left  breast  in  order  to  baulk  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands.  He  had  been 
accused  of  consjnring  to  Liberate  Queen  Mary.-' 
Passing  over  many  other  victims,  we  proceed  to 
the  Throckmorton  plot,  which  was  detected  by 
the  court,  or  invented  by  it,  in  1584.  Francis 
Throckmorton,  a  gentleman  of  Cheshire,  was  ar- 
rested on  the  evidence  of  an  intercepted  letter 
written  by  one  Morgan,  a  supposed  adherent  of 
the  (^ueen  of  Scots,  though  au  agent  of  Burgh- 
ley's,  who  was  in  France,  and  who,  according  to 
this  letter,  informed  him  that  Mary's  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  was  now  ready  to  invade  England 
for  the  purpose  of  liberating  his  relative.  It 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  such  prejia- 
ration  existed  in  France;  but  that  was  nothing. 
Throckmorton  was  laid  upon  the  rack :  he  wiis 
silent  under  the  fii-st  torture ;  he   w;is   racked 


'  Soniei-s'  Tracts, 

^  An  liistorical  doubt  may  be  fairly  rniseil  whether  this  un- 
fortunate Percy  committed  suicide  or  was  assassinated.  A  dag 
or  pistol  \v;us  a  sort  of  instrument  not  commonly  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  To  prove  the  suicide, 
goveniment  bro\iglit  forward  one  JIulIan,  who  affinned  that 
he  had  sold  a  dag  to  the  carl ;  and  another  state  prisoner,  named 
Panton,  »ho  said  that  he  saw  it  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
e;irl  by  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Price.  But  this  Price,  though 
in  oustody,  \ra»  not  priKluoed. — Howell's  ^tatf  Trials. 

Acoirding  to  Camden,  the  Catholics  did  not  believe  in  the 
suiiide,  l»\t  cast  some  doubts  and  suspicion  upon  a  servant  of 
!Sir  Chri3toi>hcr  U.itton.  which  .servant  h.ad  Ijceii  charged  with 


the  custo(5y  of  the  Rnrl  of  Xorthiimborlaiid  just  before  l;is  deatli. 
In  a  letter — an  infernal  letter — WTitten  at  a  later  pei-iotl,  by 
Sir  Wivlter  Raleigh  to  Burghley  s  son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  recom 
mending  him  to  get  the  Earl  of  Essex  put  out  of  the  way,  and 
not  to  fear  after  revenge  from  the  earls  son,  Raleigh  says, 
"Northumberland  that  now  is  thinks  not  of  H.atton"s  issue 
Kelloway  lives  that  mm-dered  the  brother  of  Orsay,  .and  ()i-s.iy 
let  him  go  by  all  his  lifetime." — Burt)l,U>i  Pn/irrs. 

If  this  lie  not  an  as.suming  as  a  fact  knomi  Ixith  to  R.-iieigh 
and  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  that  the  Earl  of  Xorthuml>?rland  had 
been  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  tiatton,  we  are  wonder 
fully  mistjvkeu.  As  we  have  seen,  so  foul  a  doe<l  ivuld  find 
more  than  one  parallel  at  this  periin! 
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again,  and  was  .still  sileut;  he  was  tortured  a 
third  time,  and  still  confessed  not.  He  was  led 
a  fourth  time  to  the  rack,  and  then  certain  paper,s 
were  exhibited  to  him  which  were  said  to  have 
been    discovered   in    his   house     and    then    the 


The  Rack.— Fox's  Acts  aud  ilomuneuts, 

wretched  man  made  some  confessions  in  which 
he  implicated  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
Burghley  summoned  the  ambassador  before  the 
privy  council,  and  charged  him  with  practising 
against  the  state.  Mendoza  indignantly  repelled 
the  charge,  and  retorted  by  accusing  Burghley  of 
robbing  his  master  King  Philip  ;  of  encouraging 
the  rebellious  subjects  of  Spain  ;  and,  amongst 
other  things,  he  charged  a  certain  counsellor  of 
her  majesty  with  having  engaged  the  brother  of 
a  certain  lord  to  murder  Don  John  of  Austria. 
The  ambassador  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Throckmorton,  after  a  strange  trial,  was  sent  to 
the  gallows  and  the  executioner's  knife  at  Ty- 
burn. On  the  scaffold  he  declared  that  there 
liad  been  no  conspiracy,  and  (calling  God  to  wit- 
ness) that  the  confession  he  had  made  was  a  mere 
fiction  invented  to  save  his  body  from  further 
torture.  The  Lords  Paget  and  Charles  Arundel, 
who  had  been  named  in  the  intercepted  letter, 
had  escaped  into  France,  whence  they  put  forth  a 
declaration  stating  that  they  had  fled  because 
they  feared  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  and  be- 
cause they  knew  that  their  innocence  would  not 
avail  them  against  forged  letters. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Eli- 
zabeth summoned  a  new  parlia- 
ment ;  for,  notwithstanding  her  thrift,  she  was 
deplorably  in  want  of  money.  The  commons 
voted  liberally,  and  at  the  same  time  they  passed 
fresh  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics.  The 
blow  was  principally  directed  against  the  Jesuits, 
the  seminary  priests,  and  all  English  priests  who 
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had  received  consecration  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  Forty  days  were  allowed  them  to  quit 
the  kingdom  forever:  if  found  after  that  term 
they  were  to  die  tlie  death  of  traitors;  and  all 
those  who  concealed  them,  or  gave  them  hospi- 
tality, would  be  held  as  being 
guilty  of  felony.  All  persons 
knowing  of  such  priests  being 
within  the  realm,  and  not  dis- 
covering them  within  twelve 
days,  were  to  be  fined  aiid  im- 
prisoned. The  English  Catho- 
lics, having  no  schools  allowed 
to  them  at  home,  had  of  late 
years  sent  their  sons  abroad  for 
education,  more  especially  to 
the  college  of  Douay,  a  large 
establishment  conducted  by  the 
Jesuits,  Avho  had  obtained 
great  reputation  as  teachers : 
but  it  was  now  enacted  that  all 
such  students  abroad  as  did 

not   return    home   within   six 

-  months  after  proclamation 
made  should  be  deemed  trai- 
tors; that  all  who  furnished 
them  with  money  should  incur  a  premunire ; 
that  parents  sending  their  children  to  such  semin- 
aries without  license  should  forfeit  ^100 ;  and 
that  the  children  there  educated  should  be  dis- 
inherited.' 

The  Catholics  presented  a  petition  against  the 
late  enactments,  vindicating  their  loyalty  and 
their  religion—  declaring  that  they  utterly  ab- 
horred all  such  projects  of  as.sassiuation  as  had 
recently  been  spoken  of — and  held  tliat  neither 
priest  nor  pope  could  license  that  which  was  sin- 
ful. Richard  Shelley,  of  Michael  Grove,  in  Sus- 
sex, undertook  to  present  this  petition  to  the 
queen,  who  forthwith  committed  him  to  prison, 
where  he  died  after  a  confinement  of  some  years. 
The  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  who  saw  herself 
altogether  abandoned  by  her  only  child,  now 
thought  that  every  night  would  be  her  last. 
What  seemed  to  aim  at  her  life  was  an  associa- 
tion recently  entered  into,  called  the  Protestant 
Association,  against  all  the  enemies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  members  of  it  solemnly  swore 
to  defend  the  queen,  and  to  revenge  her  death 
or  any  injury  committed  against  her.  Leicester 
was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  it  liad  been  confirmed 
by  parliament. 

The  state  of  Elizabeth's  foreign  relations  at 
this  time  was  altogether  anomalous.  There  was 
and  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war  with 
Spain,  but  yet,  ever  since  1570,  when  the  great 
Drake  obtained  a  regular  commisson,^  that  corn- 


statute  27  Elizabeth,  c.  2. 
■  The  buocaueers  had  commanoed  oporati-jus  as  earl^-  as  1530. 
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muuder  aud  others  who  followed  his  example  had 
been  pluudeviug  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Spanish 
America,  and  in  the  Pacitic.  The  right  which 
Spain  assumed  of  considering  the  New  World  as 
treasure-trove,  and  of  excluding  fi'om  its  com- 
merce the  ships  of  all  other  nations,  was  indeed 
monstrous;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  consider  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  the  rest, 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  buccaneers,  how- 
ever much  we  may  admire  their  daring  spirit,  and 
the  great  contributions  they  made  in  the  course 
of  their  marauding  expeditions  to  the  sciences  of 
navigation  and  geography.  Drake,  in  the  course 
of  three  expeditions,  had  plundered  the  Spanish 
towns  of  Nombre  de  Dios  and  C*arthagena,  and 
nearly  all  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  had  destroyed  or  taken  an  immense 
number  of  Spanish  ships,  returning  from  each 
voyage  with  immense  booty.  Elizabeth  insisted 
that  she  and  other  nations  had  a  right  to  navi- 
gate those  seas,  aud  to  vi.sit  the  ports  which  the 
jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  kept  closed  to  all  save 
their  own  flag,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations  to  treat  intruders  as  pirates;  but 


f^iR  Francis   Drakt.— After  a  picture  in  the  collection  of  the 
.Marquis  of  Lothian 


there  being  no  declaration  of  war,  she  certainly 
committed  in  this  way  manifold  acts  of  real  piracy. 
Again,  in  the  Netherlamls,  the  King  of  Spain 
was  everywhere  met  by  Engli.sh  money  and  Eng- 
lish resources,  which  had  enabled  those  whom 
he  termed  his  revolted  subjects  to  prolong  the 
struggle  year  after  year.  For  a  long  time  Eliza- 
beth furnished  her  aid  with  all  possible  secrecy, 
denying  to  the  Spanish  court  that  she  ever  abetted 
rebels.     But  the  course  of  events  forced  her  to 

Drake  himself  had  commaniied  several  maraudm;;  expeditions 
hifore,  btit  he  iLd  Lot  get  the  queen's  couuuiusion  tii;  15T0. 


adopt  a  more  open  practice;  and  though  she  again 
declined  the  sovereignty  or  protectorship  of  the 
country,  she,  in  1585,  sent  over  a  royal  army  of 
6000  men,  having  bargained  with  the  States  that 
they  should  pay  all  expenses,  and  deliver  to  her, 
as  securities,  the  to^ni  of  Brill  and  Flushing,  and 
Eammekins,  a  strong  and  important  fort.     The 
queen's  passionate  regard  for  Leicester  had  cooled 
since  the  revelation  of  his  secret  marriage  with 
the  Countess  of  Essex ;  and  that  earl  was  now 
permitted  to  take  the  command  of  the  a,Ymy  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  entertained  very  am- 
bitious projects,  and  displayed  a  woful  want  both 
of  military  and  civil  ability.    Without  consulting 
his  mistress,  he  induced  the  States  to  name  him 
Governor-general  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  de- 
clare his  authority  supreme  and  absolute,  jointly 
with  the  council  of  state.      Elizabeth  wrote  to 
him  in  a  fury,  telling  him  to  remember  the  dust 
from  which  she  had  raised  him,  and  to  do  what- 
ever she  might  command  as  he  valued  his  neck. 
The  States,  who  had  thought  to  jdease  the  queen 
by  elevating  her  favourite,  were  in  gi-eat  per- 
plexity, and  Leicester  soon  showed  them,  in  other 
ways,  that  they  had  committed  a  lamentable  mis- 
take in  intrusting  a  sovereign  power  to  such  an 
incapable,  arrogant,  and  insolent  man,  whose  first 
operations  were  to  cramp  the  freetlom  of  com- 
merce, which  had  given  life  aud  energy  to  the 
insurgents.     In  the  field  he  was  pompous,  vain- 
glorious, and  inefficient,  presenting  a  wretched 
contrast   to  Alexander   Farnese,  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  who  still  prolonged  the  struggle  for  S]>ain 
with   remarkable    generalshijt.        He    carefully 
avoided  a  battle,  aud  his  greatest  affair  of  arms 
was  an  attack  upon  Zutphen,  which  failed,  and 
which  would  scarcely  deserve  a  mention  in  his- 
tory but  for  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  accom- 
jilished  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  perished  there  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.'     The  best-man- 
aged part  of  Leicester's  campaign  wjis  his  hunting 
all  Catholics  from  places  of  profit  aud  trust,  and 
his  captivating  the  Calvinistic  preachei-s  of  the 
Low  Countries  by  such  measures,  and  by  a  very 
sanctimonious  bearing.     When  the  States  ven- 
tured to  call  him  to  account  for  his  gross  miscon- 
duct, this  noble  grandson  of  a  tax-gatherer  and 
!  extortioner"  promised  redress,  but  com]ilained  to 
j  his  creatm-es  that  one  of  his  rank  should  be  ques- 
•  tioned  by  shojikeepers  and  artizans.'       In   the 
i  winter  of  158(i,  having  jiacified  the  queen,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  still,  however,  retaining  the 
power  iuti'usted  to  him  in  the  Low  Countries. 

By  this  time  there  began  to  rise  a  rumour  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  preparing  to  invade  Eng- 


'  Sir  Pliilip  8iibiey  w.ts  nephew  to  Leicester,  but  as  millke  his 
uncle  as  light  to  darkness. 

'  For  the  liistory  of  Leicester's  griuulfather,  buiUey,  the  col- 
league nf  Enipsoii,  see  vol  i  ,  leigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Henrj- 
VKI  '  Givtiut. 
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laud  witli  a  treinemlous  force,  and  some  Catholic 
l)lot  or  other  at  home  was  the  news  of  every  day. 
Most — nearly  every  one — of  these  conspiracies 
were  conjured  up  l)y  the  imagination,  or  were 
altogether  obscure  and  insignificant ;  but,  in  the 
autumn  of  1586,  a  real  plot  was  discovered,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Anthony  Babington,  a 
young  English  Catholic  of  an  enthusiastic  temper, 
who  was  brought  to  consider  that  it  would  be 
glorious  in  this  w^orld  and  acceptable  in  the  next 
if  he  could  assassinate  Elizabethand  deliverQueen 
Mary  from  a  captivity  which  was  now  rendered 
an  unceasing  torture,  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
Babington  had  several  accomplices,  and  one  o! 
these,  named  Pooley,  put  himself  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Walsingham,  who  was  informed 
of  every  pa,rticular  from  the  first  rude  arrange- 
ment of  the  scheme,  and  who  permitted  the  plot 
to  go  on  in  order  to  implicate  Mary.  When  he 
had  played  with  the  numerous  threads  of  this 
intrigue  for  months,  and  had  woven  a  complete 
w^eb  round  the  conspirators,  he  opened  the  subject 
to  Elizabeth,  and  soon  after  i^roceeded  to  act, 
Ballard,  a  seminary  priest,  whom  Camden  calls 
"a  silken  jiriest  in  a  soldier's  habit,"  was  suddenly 
arrested.  Babington  and  the  rest,  who  were  all 
yoiing  men  of  fortune  and  acquirements,  fled  ;  but 
Babington  was  taken  in  a  few  days,  at  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  with  Gage,  Charnock,  Barnwell,  and 
Don,  in  the  house  of  Bellamy,  their  common  friend. 
Titchborn,  Travers,  Abington,  Salisbury,  Jones, 
and  Tilney  were  seized  in  other  i^laces,  and  of 
the  whole  number  only  Edward  Windsor,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Windsor,  escaped  pursuit.  These 
were  «o  base  and  mercenary  conspirators — they 
were  such  high-spirited  and  intellectual  young 
men  as  could  not  have  been  easily  matched  in  the 
kingdom.  But  it  appears  that  they  were  lill  put 
to  the  rack,  or  at  least  threatened  with  it;  a  gra- 
tuitous atrocity,  for  Walsingham,  Burghley,  and 
the  queen  knew  precisely  all  that  could  possibly 
be  known  of  the  business.  While  this  was  doing 
the  bells  of  London  rang  merrily  for  their  appre- 
hension— bonfires  were  lit — and  on  the  morrow, 
banquets  were  spread  in  the  streets,  with  sing- 
ing of  psalms  and  praising  God  for  preserving 
her  majesty  and  people.'  The  fate  of  the  pri- 
soners, however,  on  account  of  their  youth,  their 
honourable  condition  in  society,  and  their  pre- 
viously unimpeached  characters,  excited  some 
commiseration,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  government  arraigning  them  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  two  separate  bodies,  notwith- 
standing the  great  legal  objection  that  their  case 
was  one  and  indivisible.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, certain  of  them  being  put  upon  their 


I  stow.  The  Protestant  people  of  London  were  so  excited  that 
the  French  amb.as8ador  was  afraid  they  would  set  upon  and 
niassacro  all  the  Catholics  and  foreigners !  '^  Stow. 


trial  were  condemned  as  traitors,  and  executed 
on  the  2()th,  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
atrocious  processes  prescribed  by  law,  being  all 
cut  down  while  life  was  in  them.  The  other 
seven  were  tried  on  the  16th,  and  were  all  exe- 
cuted on  the  21st,  but,  in  this  more  fortunate 
than  their  companions,  they  were  allowed  to 
liang  till  they  were  dead.  The  place  selected  for 
their  execution  was  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  "  even 
the  place  where  they  had  used  to  meet  and  con- 
fer." ■•'  With  the  exceijtion  of  Babington,  it  seems 
to  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of  these 
gentlemen  contemplated  the  murder  of  the  queen; 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Babington,  all 
of  them  behaved  chivalrously  and  nobly,  endea- 
vouring to  take  blame  to  themselves  rather  than 
cast  it  upon  their  companions.  Most  of  them 
maintained  that  their  views  were  confined  to 
liberating  the  captive  queen,  a  pi-oject  likely  to 
take  firm  hold  of  young  and  romantic  minds. 
Bellamy  of  Harrow  appears  to  have  sufFei-ed 
merely  because  some  of  the  fugitives  were  found 
in  his  house.  His  wife  escaped  through  a  mis- 
nomer in  the  indictment.  A  statute  had  been 
just  passed  to  meet  the  case,  and  to  bring  Mary 
to  the  block  ;'  and  as  what  was  deemed  evidence 
against  her  had  been  secured  from  the  Babing- 
ton conspiracy,  Elizabeth's  council  now  proposed 
an  immediate  trial  of  the  Scottish  queen.  But 
even  now  Elizabeth  hesitated,  to  the  dismay  and 
secret  wrath  of  Burghley,  Walsingham,  Sadkr, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  At  this  moment 
Leicester,  who  was  abroad,  stepped  in  with  what 
he  considered  a  master-piece  of  advice,  pro]30s- 
ing  a  little  quiet  poison.  Walsingham,  who  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  affair,  objected  to 
such  a  course  as  being  contrary  to  God's  law; 
upon  which  the  earl  sent  him  a  canting  preacher 
to  prove  that  such  means  against  such  a  person 
were  quite  justifiable  by  Scripture.  There  was 
then  a  talk  of  shortening  the  ca])tive's  life  by 
increasing  the  rigour  of  her  treatment,  which,  in 
fact,  had  already  been  rigorous  enough  to  make 
a  sickly  cripple  of  that  once  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful woman.  At  last,  giving  herself  up  entirely 
to  the  advice  of  Walsingham,  Elizabeth  issued  a 
commission  to  try  Mary  and  pronounce  judgment 
upon  her  according  to  the  act  recently  j^assed. 
There  was  no  want  of  high  names  or  of  legal 


'■>  Statute  27  Eliz  c.  1.  By  this  statute  it  was  enacted  that 
twenty-four  or  more  of  the  privy  coimcil  and  House  of  LokIs, 
to  be  deputed  by  the  queen's  commission,  should  make  inqui 
sit  ion  afteralisuchasshould  invade  the  kingdom,  raise  rebellion, 
or  attempt  to  hiu-t  or  destroy  the  (jneen's  pei-son,  fur  or  by 
wliomsoever  employed  that  might  lay  claim  to  tlie  crown  of 
England  ;  and  that  the  person  for  whom  or  by  whom  they  should 
attempt  the  same,  should  be  utterly  incapable  of  the  crown  of 
England,  deprived  whollj  of  all  right  and  title  to  it,  and  pro- 
secuted to  death  by  all  faithful  subjects,  if  he  or  she  should  he. 
judged  by  those  four -and  twenty  men  to  be  a  party  to  such  iii- 
vasion,  rebelhon,  or  treasonable  nttempt. 
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authorities  iu  this  most  illegal  commission.  There 
were  the  Chancellor  Bromley,   the  Lord-treasu- 
rer Burghley,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby, 
Worcester,  Rutland,  Cumberland,  Warwick,  Pem- 
broke, and  Lincoln ;  the  Viscount  Montague,  the 
Lords  Abergavenny,   Zouch,   Morley,   Stafibrd, 
Grey,   Lumley,   Stourton,   Sandys,    Wentworth, 
Moi'dant,  St.  John  of  Bletsoe, 
Compton,   and   Cheney ;   Sir 
James  Croft,  Sir  Christopher 
Ilatton,  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  Sir  Ralph   Sadler,  Sir 
AValter    Mildmay,    and     Sir 
Arayas  Paulet ;  Wray,  cliief-  t. 

justice  of  the  Common  Pleas; 
Anderson,  chief- justice  of  the 
King's     Bench  ;      Manwood,  ^ 

chief  baron  of  the  exchequer; 
and  Gawdy,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Mary  had  been  moved  from 
one  prison  to  another,  each 
remove  being  to  a  worse  place, 
and  to  a  harsher  keeper.  In 
the  spring  of  the  jireceding 
year.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  had 
been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  her,  to  liis  own  great  grief ; 
for  Elizabeth  had  become  so  much  alarmed,  that 
no  degree  of  vigilance  and  severity  towards  the 
captive  could  satisfy  her.  There  was.  a  sort  of 
j)oetical  justice  in  what  happened.  Sir  Raljih's 
old  age  was  made  wretclied  through  the  Scottish 
queen,  whose  power  he  had  undermined  by  match- 
less inti'igues  in  her  infancy,  and  he  prayed  for 
death  to  deliver  him  from  his  difficult  charge 
and  his  mistress's  jealousy.  He  was  supei-seded 
by  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  both 
fanatical  Puritans,  and  friends  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  About  Christmas  they  had  carrieil 
her,  in  a  deplorable  state  both  of  body  ami  mind, 
to  Cliartley  Castle,  in  Staffordshire.  On  the  8tli 
of  August,  a  few  days  before  the  arrest  of  Bab- 
ington,  she  was  taken  from  Cliartley,  under  pre- 
text of  an  airing,  and  carried  by  force  to  Tixhall, 
in  the  same  county.  She  was  carried  back  to 
Chartley  iu  a  few  weeks;  but,  in  the  interval,  her 
two  faithful  secretaries,  Naue  and  Curie,  had 
been  taken  into  custody  and  conveyed  to  Wal- 
singham's  house,  where  they  were  kept;  her  ca- 
binets at  Chartley  had  been  broken  open,  and  a 
large  chest  had  been  filled  from  them  with  letters 
and  papers,  and  conveyed  to  Walsingham.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  Paulet  discharged  wliat 
he  called  Mary's  superfluous  servants,  and  seized 
all  her  money  and  jewels.  Mary  resisted  at  first; 
"but,"  he  says,  "I  called  my  servants,  and  sent 
for  bars  to  break  open  the  dooi-s,  whereupon  she 
yielded."    According  to  the  jailer's  own  account, 


he  found  her  in  bed,  suffering  greatly,  and  beiu" 
bereft  of  the  use  of  one  of  her  hands.'  A  few 
days  after  the  execution  of  Babington  and  the 
twelve  other  victims,  orders  were  sent  down  to 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet  to  remove  Mary  with  all  pos- 
sible care  and  vigilance  from  Chartley  to  Fother- 
ingay  Castle,  iu  Northamptonshire,  the  Ia.st  scene 
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FoTUERiNOAV  CuuKCU,  wiTU  SITE  OF  THE  Castle.-— Wlialley's  Nortliamptoiisliiie. 


of  the  captive's  sutrerings.  There  had  been  for 
Slime  time  a  standing  order  to  shoot  the  prisoner 
if  she  were  found  trying  to  escape,  or  if  any  dan- 
gerous attem|)t  at  rescue  should  be  made.  Paulet 
again  pretended  that  nothing  more  was  meant 
than  to  revive  tiie  queen  by  giving  her  a  change 
of  air;  but,  avoiding  the  public  roads,  he  led  her 
about  fi'om  one  gentleman's  house  to  another, 
and  !Mary  knew  not  whither  she  was  going  until, 
at  last,  she  saw  herself  .shut  up  within  the  dismal 
walls  of  Fotheringay.  AVhen  Elizabeth  learned 
that  she  was  safely  lodged  there,  her  gratitude 
buret  forth  iu  an  unusual  enthusiasm  to  the  able 
manager  of  the  journey.  "Amyas,  my  most 
faithful  and  careful  servant,"  wrote  the  queen  to 
the  jailer,  "God  Almighty  reward  thee  treble- 
fold  for  thy  most  troublesome  charge  so  well  dis- 
charged!" Shortly  after,  Paulet  received  orders, 
"in  case  he  heard  any  noise  or  disturbance  in 
Mary's  lodgings,  or  in  the  place  where  she  was," 
to  kill  her  outright,  without  waiting  for  any  fur- 
ther power  or   command.     Before  the  trial,  as 


'  Letter  from  Sir  Amyas  PaiJet  to  Walsingliam,  quoted  by 
Raumer.  At  this  moment  we  find  Walsingham  lamenting,  as 
Bvu'ghley  had  done  some  years  before,  that  Elizabeth  was  not 
prepared  to  do  things  in  se.<»son,  and  work  her  own  security  as 
she  ought ;  and  he  adds,  "Our  sins  do  deserve  this,  e6]>eoially 
our  iinthankfulness  for  tlie  great  and  singular  benefits  it  hath 
ple-Tsed  God  to  bless  tliis  land  withal." 

*  Fothering.-iy  Castle  was  demolished  by  order  of  James  I. 
It  stood  on  the  eminence  to  the  right  of  the  church ;  and,  ao- 
cording  to  tradition,  tlie  hall  in  which  Queen  Mary  w.-vs  bohoadjd 
stood  on  its  loft. 
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after  it,  Elizabeth  would  have  preferred  any  kind 
of  death  to  that  of  an  execution  under  her  own 
warrant.  But  though  Mary  had  a  narrow  escape 
one  night  when  the  chimney  of  her  M'retched 
dungeon  took  fire,  she  lived  on.  At  length,  on 
the  11th  of  October,  thirty-six  of  the  English 
commissioners  arrived  at  Fotheringay  Castle ; 
and  on  the  following  day  they  sent  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  Paulet,  and  Barker,  a  public  notary, 
to  deliver  to  the  prisoner  a  letter  from  Elizabeth, 
charging  her  with  being  accessory  to  the  Babing- 
ton  conspiracy,  and  informing  hev  that  they  were 
appointed  to  try  her  for  that  and  for  other  trea- 
sons. Mary  read  the  letter  with  composure,  and 
i-eplied,  with  great  dignity,  to  the  commissioners, 
that  it  grieved  her  to  find  her  dear  sister  misin- 
formed; that  she  had  been  kept  in  prison  until 
she  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  not- 
withstanding her  having  repeatedly  oifered  rea- 
sonable and  safe  conditions  for  her  liberty;  that 
she  had  given  her  majesty  full  and  faithful  notice 
of  several  dangers  which  threatened  her,  and  yet 
had  found  no  credit,  but  had  always  been  slighted 
and  despised,  though  so  nearly  allied  to  her  ma- 
jesty in  blood ;  that  when  the  Protestant  asso- 
ciation was  entered  into,  and  the  confirming  act 
of  parliament  made  upon  it,  she  clearly  foresaw 
that,  whatever  dangers  should  arise,  either  from 
princes  abroad,  or  ill-disposed  people  at  home,  or 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  the  whole  blame  would 
be  thrown  upon  her;  that  it  seemed  most  strange 
that  the  queen  should  command  her,  her  equal, 
to  submit  to  a  trial  as  a  subject;  that  she  was  an 
independent  queen,  and  one  that  would  do  no- 
thing that  might  be  jsrejudicial  to  her  own  ma- 
jesty or  to  her  son's  rights;  that  her  mind  would 
not  sink  under  the  present  calamity.  "  The  laws 
and  statutes  of  England,"  continued  Mary,  "are 
uuknowTi  to  me;  I  am  void  of  counsellors,  and 
cannot  tell  who  shall  be  my  peers.  My  notes  and 
papers  are  taken  from  me,  and  no  one  dares  ap- 
pear to  be  my  advocate.  I  have  committed  no- 
thing against  the  queen — have  stirred  ujj  no  man 
against  her,  and  am  not  to  be  charged  but  from 
my  own  words  or  writings,  which  I  am  sure  can- 
not be  produced  against  me.  Yet  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  have  recommended  myself  and  my  condi- 
tion to  foreign  princes."  On  the  next  day,  Pau- 
let and  Barker  returned  to  her  from  the  commis- 
sioners, to  ask  whether  she  persisted  in  her  an- 
swer. She  replied  that  she  did  most  firmly.  "But 
this,"  added  she,  "I  had  quite  forgotten:  the 
queen  says  I  am  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  to  be  tried  and  judged  by  them,  because  I  am 
under  the  protection  of  them.  Bat  to  this  I  an- 
swer, that  I  came  into  England  to  demand  her 
aid  and  assistance,  and  have  ever  since  been  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  so  tliat  I  could  not  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  England;  nor  could  I 


ever  yet  understand  what  manner  of  laws  tlioy 
were." '  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  there 
went  to  her  certain  selected  persons  fi'om  among 
the  commissioners,  "with  men  learned  in  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,"  to  persuade  her  to  a  com- 
pliance. The  Lord-chancellor  Bromley  and  the 
Lord-treasurer  Burghley  justified  their  authority 
by  their  patent  and  commission;  told  her  tliat 
neither  her  state  as  a  prisoner,  nor  her  preroga- 
tive as  a  queen,  could  exempt  her  from  subjec- 
tion to  the  laws  of  England,  and  threatened,  if 
she  refused  to  jjlead,  to  proceed  against  her,  al- 
though she  were  absent.  She  replied,  with  un- 
diminished firmness,  that  she  was  no  subject,  nor 
liable  to  English  law;  that  she  would  rather  die 
a  thousand  deaths  than  dishonour  herself  by  any 
such  submission;  that,  howevei',  she  was  willing 
to  answer  all  things  in  a  free  and  full  parliament ; 
and  that,  as  for  this  meeting,  it  might  probably 
be  devised  against  her,  who  was  already  pre- 
judged to  die,  to  give  some  legal  show  and  colour 
to  their  j^roceedings;  and,  therefore,  she  desired 
they  would  look  to  their  consciences,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  theatre  of  the  whole  world  is  much 
wider  than  the  kingdom  of  England.^  She  then 
comjjlained,  in  a  touching  manner,  of  her  hard 
usage ;  biit  Burghley  interrupted  her,  assuring 
her  that  the  queen  his  mistress  had  always  treat- 
ed her  with  a  rare  kindness!  A  few  hours  after, 
they  sent  her  the  list  of  the  names  of  her  judges, 
"to  let  her  see  they  designed  to  proceed  by  equity 
and  reason."  Although  nearly  every  name  was 
that  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  she  made  no  excep- 
tions against  the  commissioners,  which  would 
have  been  useless;  but — what  was  equally  use- 
less— she  objected  strongly  to  the  late  act,  upon 
which  their  commission  was  founded,  as  being 
unjust  and  unprecedented,  and  purposely  con- 
trived to  ruin  her.  She  said  that  she  could  not 
away  with  the  queen's  laws,  which  she  had  good 
reason  to  suspect;  but  that  she  was  heart-whole 
still,  and  would  not  derogate  from  the  honour  of 
her  ancestors,  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  by  owning 
herself  a  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
that  she  would  I'ather  perish  utterly  than  answer 
as  the  queen's  subject  and  a  criminal  pei'son. 
Here  Burghley  interrupted  her,  saying,  "  We 
will,  nevertheless,  proceed  against  you  to-morrow, 
as  absent  and  contumax.''  Mary  replied,  "Look 
to  your  consciences."  Then  the  perfumed  and 
court-like  Vice-chamberlain  Hattou  said,  "  If 
you  are  innocent  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but 
by  seeking  to  avoid  a  trial,  you  stain  your  repu- 
tation with  an  everlasting  blot."  This  timely 
speech  made  a  great  impression,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Mary  consented  to  ]jlead  for  the 
sake  of  her  reputation,  but  on  condition  that  her 
protest  against  the  authority  of  the  court  should 
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he  allowed.     Burgliley  asked  her  if  she  would 
appear  at  lier  trial,  provided  her  protest  was 
entered  in  writing,  without  being  fully  admitted 
by  them.     Here  Mary   ought   to   have   replied 
with  a  decided  negative;  but,  in  reality,  pi-otest 
or  no  pi'otest  was  of  the  slightest  consequence; 
and  as  they  had  threatened  to  proceed  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  as  they  could  easily  force  a  weak  and 
helpless  woman  to  their  bar,  the  queen  consented. 
On  the  14th  of  October  the  commissioners  a.s- 
sembled  in  the  presence-chamber  of  Fotheringay 
Castle.     At  the  upper  end  of  this  hall  was  a  va- 
cant chair  of  state,  royally  canopied,  as  if  for  the 
Qae,en  of  England,  and  "below  it,  and  at  some 
distance  over  against,"  was  a  chair  without  any 
canoj>y,   for   the   Queen   of   Scots.      The    com- 
missioners and   their   assistants,   including  the 
most  expert  lawyers  of  the  day,  sat  u))on  benches 
placed  towards  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
apartment.     Mary  had  no  assistant — no  papers 
— no  witnesses;  for  everything  had  been  taken 
from  her:  and  yet,  even  according  to  the  preju- 
diced accounts  of  her  enemies,  she  displayed  won- 
derful self-possession  and  address ;  and,  in  the 
striking  words  of  a   modern,  and   jierhaps  too 
favourable   hi.storian,  she    for   two  whole  days 
kept  at  bay  the  huntei-s  of  lier  life.'     Upon  her 
first  entrance,  as  soon  as  she  had  taki-n  her  seat, 
the  Chancellor  Bromley  told  her  that  the  most 
serene  Queen  Klizabelh,  being  informed,  to  her 
great  grief  and  ti-ouble  of  mind,  that  she  had 
conspired  the  destruction  of  her  penson  and  of 
the  realm  of  England,  and  the  subvei-sion  of  reli- 
gion, had  appointed  this  present  commission  to 
hear  how  she  coiild  vindicate  herself  from  the 
(harge,  and  make  her  innocence  apjiear  to  the 
world.     ]\Iary  then  rose,  and  said,  that  she  had 
come  into  England  as  a  friend  and  sister,  to  ask 
the  aid  which   had   been   ]iromised  her,  and  had 
ever  since  been  detained  a  pri.soner;  and  then  she 
repeated  her  protest  against  the  authority  of  the 
com't.     The  chancellor  denied  that  any  aid  had 
been  i)romised  her;  but  there   he  stopped,  not 
venturing  to  explain,  jiromise  or  no  promise,  by 
what  law  Elizabeth  liad  constituted  her  a  state 
]trisoner,  or  attempt  to  lessen  the  odium  which 
had  been  cast  on  the  national  hospitality.     But 
he  told  her  that,  as  she  had  been  living  in  Eng- 
land, she  was  subject  to  the  English  laws,  and 
that  therefore  her  protest  could  !iot  be  admitted. 
It  was,  however,  agi-eed  that  her  protest  should 
be  recorded,  together  with  the  chancellor's  rejily 
to  it.     They  then  read  their  commission  at  full 
length,  and,  as  it  was  wholly  founded  upon  the 
late  act,  she  again  protested  against  tlie  .s;iid  Jict  jis 
being  made  exj)ressly  against  hei-self.    Burghley, 
wlio  would  have  had  the  grixss  growing  over  liei 
grave  many  veal's  before,  told  her  that  the  vali- 
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dity  of  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  did  not  de- 
pend upon  their  antiquity — that  new  laws  were 
as  good  as  old  ones,  and  equally  binding — that  it 
did  not  becouie  her  to  speak  against  them — and 
that,  in  spite  of  her  protests,  they  were  all  re- 
solved to  pi'oceed  against  her  by  that  said  act  of 
parliament.     Mary  said  that  she  was  ready  to 
hear  and   answer   concemiing  any  fact  against 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Then  Gawdy,  the  queen's  Ser- 
jeant, opened  the  case  against  her  with  an  histo- 
i-ical  account  of  Babington's  conspiracy;  asserting, 
at  the  close  of  his  oration,  that  she  knew  of  it,  ajt- 
proved  it,  assented  to  it,  promised  her  assistance, 
and  showed  the  way  and  means  for  effecting  it. 
When  the  sei'jeant  had  done  speaking,  sundry 
copie.<  of  letters  which  were  said  to  have  been 
written  to  her  by  Babington,  and  by  her  to  Bab- 
iugton  and  others,  were  produced.     Accoi'dingtn 
these  second-hand  documents,  which  contained  a 
scheme  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  the  captive  queen 
liad  not  only  invited  foreign  jiowers  to  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  but  had  also  encouraged  Babing- 
ton and  his  associates  to  as.sassinate  their  .sove- 
reign.    During  the  reading  of  these  letters  Mary 
wa.s  calm  ;  but  when,  in  the  la.st  letter,  mention 
was  made  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  i>f  Arundel, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  said,  "  AlasI  what  has  the  ntible  house 
of  Howard  endured  for  my  sake.'"    But,  presently 
drying  her  tears,  she  replied  to  this  j)art  of  the 
evidence,  declaring  that  she  knew  not  Babingtnu, 
nor  ever  received  :iny  such  lettei-s  from  hira,  nor 
wrote  any  such  to  him — that  they  who  pretended 
that  she  had  written  tf)  Babington  ought  to  ])ro- 
duce  her  lettei^s  in  her  own  hand-writing,  aud 
that  if  Babington  wiote  lettei-s  to  her  they  ought 
to  ]>rove  that  she  received  them.     There  wfis,  in- 
deed, she  said,  a  packet  of  letters  put  intf>  hei 
hand  about  the  time  alleged,  but  they  had  been 
written  almost  a  year  before,  and  she  knew  not 
who  sent  them.     She  .«aid  that   many  persons, 
compassionating  her  lianl  fate,  had  secretly  niade 
her  offers  of  service,  but  that  she  neither  excited 
nor  encouraged  any  of  these,  though  she,  a  close 
prisoner,  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  for  long 
periods  from  all  knowledge  <if  what  was  passing 
iu  it,  could  not  hinder  their  enterprises.      She 
was  not  answeraV>le  for  the  deeds  of  othei"s.     She 
had,  indeed,  used  her  liest  endeavoui-s  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  lHwrty,  as  natm-e  itself  dictated 
and  allowed;  aud  to  this  end  .she  had  solicited 
the  a.ssistance  of  her  friends.     Othei-s  might  have 
attempted  dangerous  designs  without  her  know- 
'  ledge ;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  cc>unterfeit 
j  ciphei-s  and   characters.      Although  she  denied 

i'  prompting  an  invasion  of   England,  she  was  less 
em]>hatic  on  that  point  than  on  the  accusation  of 
being  privy  to  the  plot  again.st  Elizabeth's  life: 
I  here  she  vowed  repeatedly  that  slie  wouM  never 
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nuike  shipwreck  of  her  soul  by  engaging  in  such 
ii  bloody  crime.  In  reply  to  a  letter  said  to  have 
been  written  by  her  to  provoke  an  invasion,  she 
declared  that  she  suspected  Walsinghani  as  the 
author  of  that  letter ;  and  Walsinghaiu,  in  fact, 
had  handled  every  letter  in  his  own  way.'  But 
the  bronzed  secretary  stood  up  in  his  place,  and 
solemnly  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  done 
nothing  in  malice,  nothing  unworthy  of  an  honest 
man:  and  no  doubt  he  thought  that  an  honest  man 
might  do  more  than  he  had  ever  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  queen  and  the  Protestant  settlement.  The 
greatest  weight  of  evidence  was  made  to  lie  in  the 
confession  of  Babington,  and  the  extorted  deposi- 
tions of  her  own  servants,  Naue  and  Curie.  In 
regard  to  Babington,  she  objected  that,  if  hei- 
adversaries  had  wished  to  discover  the  truth, 
they  would  have  kept  him  for  a  witness,  instead 
of  putting  him  to  death — that  his  confession,  if 
really  made  in  the  manner  now  set  forth,  was  of  no 
vakie,  as  it  might  have  been  dictated  by  the  hope 
of  mercy :  as  to  the  secretaries,  she  replied  that 
Naue  was  a  simple  and  timid  man,  and  that  Curie 
was  the  follower  of  Naue;  their  depositions  might 
have  proceeded  from  their  anxiety  to  save  their 
own  lives.  Naue,  she  said,  had  formerly  com- 
mitted the  offence  of  writing  certain  things  in 
her  name  without  her  authority.  She  demanded 
to  be  confronted  with  her  two  secretaries :  the 
commissioners  refused  to  produce  them.  Then 
Mary  urged  that  the  majesty  and  safety  of  prin- 
ces must  fall  to  the  ground  if  they  were  to  de- 
pend in  this  manner  u|)on  tlie  writing  and  testi- 
mony of  secretaries — that  she  was  sure,  if  Naue 
and  Curie  were  there  present,  they  would  clear 
her  of  all  blame  in  this  case — that  if  they  had 
not  taken  away  all  her  notes  and  i)apers,  she 
might  answer  more  particularly  to  what  was  ob- 
jected. There  was  another  and  a  strong  objection 
to  the  testimony  of  Naue  and  Curie,  even  if  their 
depositions  were  free  and  ungarbled :  they  had 
both  been  sworn,  as  secretaries,  to  keep  her  se- 
crets: if  they  had  accused  her  truly  they  had 
jjerjured  themselves  to  her ;  if  falsely,  they  ])er- 
jured  themselves  to  the  Queen  of  England.-  The 
]»rosecutors  read  the  heads  of  several  letters,  ad 
dressed  to  tlie  lately  expelled  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, Mend(jza,  and  to  Sir  Francis  Engletield, 
Chai'ies  Paget,  and  other  Englishmen  abroad, 
among  whom  was  one  Morgan,  who  had  all  along 
been  in  the  pay  of  Walsinghani.  We  have  no 
doubt,  in  our  own  minds,  that  tlie  captive  queen, 


'  Some  of  the  letters  were  widely  diftereiit  now  from  wluit 
tliey  had  beeu  when  iirodiiced  on  13cibington's  trial  at  London. 

-  Curie  afterwards  reproached  Walsinghani  with  breaking  his 
jivoniise,  and  not  giving  liim  the  proper  reward.  Naue,  in  UW>, 
wrote  an  apologj,  whioli  would  certainly  have  more  weight  if 
Mary  s  son  James,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  not  been  King 
of  England,  with  ample  powers  both  to  punish  and  reward. 
"The  sentence,"  says  Camden,  "which  depended  wholly  iipon 
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in  her  desjmir,  wrote  letters  of  this  kind,  approv- 
ing of  a  plan  of  invasion,  and  olfei-ing  to  contri- 
bute to  its  success,  by  inducing  her  friends  in 
Scotland  to  take  up  arms,  to  seize  the  person  of 
James,  and  to  prevent  Elizabeth's  friends  from 
sending  Scottish  troops  to  her  assistance;  and  it 
is  quite  certain,  from  the  perfect  machinery  he 
had  at  work,  that  Walsinghani  might  obtain 
possession  both  of  her  des|)atches  and  of  the  let- 
ters written  to  her  from  abroad.  It  was  not, 
however,  considered  decent  to  explain  the.  nature 
of  this  machinery,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the 
original  drafts  of  these  despatches  and  the  foreign 
letters  were  all  found  amongst  her  papers  at 
Chartley — a  most  im])robable  circumstance,  con- 
sidering the  situation  of  Mary,  liable  every  mo- 
ment to  intrusion  and  seizure.  And  yet  some  of 
these  letters  from  abroad,  garbled  as  they  miglit 
have  been,  went  rather  to  disprove  than  to  prove 
Mary's  actual  participation  in  the  plots  against 
Elizabeth's  life.  In  regard  to  the  whole  of  them, 
Maiy  said  that  they  bore  no  relation  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  queen  ;  and,  if  foreigners  endea- 
voured U>  set  her  at  liberty,  that  was  not  to  be 
i  mputed  to  her  as  a  crime :  she  had  at  several 
times  let  the  queen  know  that  she  would  seek  to 
procure  her  release  from  that  hard  captivity  in 
which  she  had  been  kept  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  commissioners  insisted  that  it  was  fully 
proved,  by  some  short  jjassages  in  letters  she  had 
written  to  Mendoza,  that  there  was  a  design  on 
her  part  to  convey  her  right  in  the  English  suc- 
cession to  the  King  of  Spain.  To  this  charge  she 
rejilied,  that  being  a  close  jirisoner,  op]n'essed 
with  cai-es  and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  liberty, 
;iud  daily  declining  through  sickness  and  sorr(jw, 
she  had  been  advised  l)y  some  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession upon  the  Spaniard,  or  upon  some  Eng- 
lish Catholic;  and  that  she  had  given  ofl'ence  to 
some  of  her  friends  by  refusing  to  a])prove  of  any 
such  scheme.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  when  all  my 
hopes  of  England  became  desperate,  I  resolved 
not  to  reject  foreign  help."  She  again  desired 
that  her  ])apers  and  her  secretai-ies  Naue  and 
('urle  might  he  ])roduced,  and  this  was  again  re- 
fused: she  requested  an  adjournment,  with  the 
aid  of  counsel,  and  this  was  refused.  She  again 
demanded  to  be  hear<l  in  full  parliament,  or 
that  she  might  speak  with  the  queen  in  coun- 
cil in  person.  The  oommissioners,  who  had  re- 
ceived fresh  instructions  from  Elizabeth,  would 
grant  nothing;  but  the  chief  of  them,  including 

tlie  credit  of  her  secretaries,  and  they  not  being  brought  face 
to  face,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  liegot  much  talk  and 
various  discourses  among  the  people,"  "  1  have  .seen,  '  he  ailds, 
"  Naue's  aixilogy  to  King  Jame.s,  in  100.5,  wherein  he  solemnly 
excused  himself  that  he  was  neither  the  author  nor  the  revealer 
of  the  design,  and  that  he  had  stoutly  opposed  the  |)rincipal 
articles  of  accusation  against  his  mistress,  which  appeareth  not 
'  >iv  the  procewlings." 
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Bnrghley,  Walsingham,  aud  Hattou,  took  her 
apart  from  the  rest — she  I'isiug  up,  "  with  great 
presence  of  counteiiaiice,"  says  Camden — and 
spoke  to  her  for  some  time.  During  this  secret 
conference  Mary  was  observed  to  Le  much  agi- 
tated. The  commissioners  then  adjourned  the 
assembly  to  the  25th  of  October,  then  to  meet  not 
in  presence  of  the  prisoner,  noi-  in  Fotlierin- 
gay  Castle,  but  in  the  Star  Chamber  at  West- 
miustei". 

On  the  appointed  day  the  (commissioners,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Shrewsbury,  assembled  in  the  Star  Chamber,  to 
which  other  lords  were  summoned  They  nov: 
brought  before  them  Naue  aud  Curie,  who  affirm- 
ed upon  oath,  aud,  as  it  was  expressed,  "  only  in 
respect  of  tlie  truth,  frankly  and  voluntarily,  with- 
out any  tortui'e,  constraint,  or  threatening,"  that 
the  letters,  and  copies  of  letters,  before  mentioned, 
were  genuine  and  true;  and  that  all  wa.s  true 
which  they  had  before  confessed  aud  subscribed. 
This  over,  without  any  further  ceremony,  the 
court  ])ronouuced  sentence  against  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  James  V.,  commonly  called  Queen  of  Scot- 
land; "for  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
of  parliament,  viz.,  since  the  1st  day  of  June,  in 
the  twenty-seventli  year  of  her  majesty's  I'eigu, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  commi.ssion,  divei-s 
matters  have  been  compassed  and  imagined 
within  this  realm  of  England  by  Anthony  Bab- 
ington  and  others,  with  the  privity  of  the  said 
Mary,  ]jretending  a  title  to  the  crown  of  this 
realm  of  England,  tending  to  the  hurt,  death, 
and  destruction  of  the  royal  person  of  our  lady 
the  queen:  and  also  for  that  the  aforesaid  Mary, 
pretending  a  title  to  the  crown,  hath  herself  com- 
))assed  and  imagined  within  this  realm  divers 
matters  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  person  of  our  sovereign  lady  the 
ipieen,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  the 
commission  aforesaid  specitied.' ' 

Maiy  clearly  foresaw  that  the  depai-ture  of  the 
commissioners  from  Fotheringaj'  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrival  of  the  executioner;  and  she 
told  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  that  history  made  men- 
tion how  the  I'ealm  of  England  was  used  to  shed 
royal  blood.  But  though  Elizabeth  had  jiro- 
i.'ured  a  sentence,  she  paused  at  the  prosjiect  of 
the  block,  being  resolved,  as  was  usual  with  her, 
to  make  the  weight  of  blood  seem  to  fall  u]ion 
tithers.  Aud  there  were  others,  including  the 
highest  names  in  the  kingdom,  and  among  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  seemed  quite 
ready  to  take  the  burden  upon  their  own  con- 
sciences. On  the  29th  of  October,  four  days  after 
the  passing  of  the  sentence,  the  ]inrlianient  as- 


'  Bnrghley  Papert;  Hardicick  PafXi-i:  Catmtm:  Howell,  State 
Tnali:  Jebb,  Life  of  Mari/;  original  letters  cittxl  by  Chalmers, 
KUis,  Ramner,  aiid  Wright. 


sembled,  and  on  the  12th  of  November  botli 
houses,  addressing  the  queen,  implored  her  to 
give  orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Mr.  Serjeant  Puckering,  the 
speaker,  in  name  of  the  commons,  pointed  out 
the  very  dangerous  consequences  of  sparing  any 
longer  the  life  of  that  wicked  woman.  He  then 
quoted  examples  from  the  Bible  of  rulers  who  had 
incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  by  show- 
ing mercy  to  their  enemies,  as  Saul,  who  had 
.«!aved  King  Agag,  and  Ahab,  who  had  preserved 
Benhadad.  The  speaker  ended  by  saying  that 
they  relied  upon  her  princely  resolution,  and  that 
they  accounted  the  execution  a.s  a  thing  that 
would  be  unto  God  most  acceptable.  Elizabeth 
commenced  her  rejdy  by  expressing  gi-atitude  f<jr 
the  special  care  which  Providence  had  taken  of 
her,  and  by  asserting  that  her  nature  was  so  de- 
void of  malice,  that  even  now,  although  she  had 
been  convicted  of  treasou,  if  she  thought  Maiy 
would  repent,  aud  her  emissaries  not  pursue 
their  designs — or,  that  if  they  were  two  milk- 
maids, with  pails  upon  their  arms,  and  it  was 
merely  a  question  which  involved  her  own  life 
without  endangering  the  religion  and  welfare  of 
lier  i)eople — she  would  mo.st  willingly  pardon  all 
her  offences.  She  tiien  pathetically  declared  that 
if,  by  her  own  death,  the  kingdom  might  be  bet- 
tered, she  would  willingly  die,  having  nothing 
worth  living  for.  Next  she  reproached  the  house 
for  their  frequently  standing  more  upon  form 
than  matter — more  upon  the  words  than  the 
sense  of  the  law;  complaining  that  the  late  act  of 
parliament  about  treasons  (which  had  been  de- 
vised in  her  own  closet)  had  brought  her  into 
a  gi-eat  strait,  by  obliging  her  to  give  directions 
for  her  kinswoman's  death,  which  was  to  her  a 
most  grievous  and  irksome  burden.  But,  then, 
changing  her  tone  to  keep  up  the  panic-alarm, 
and  the  cry  for  blood,  she  said  that  she  would 
tell  them  a  secret ;  that  she  lately  saw  it  written 
that  an  oath  wa.s  taken  within  a  few  days  by  cer- 
tain pereous  either  to  kill  her  or  to  behaugetl  them- 
selves, and  thereupon  she  expressed  her  mindful- 
ness of  their  o>rn  oath  of  association  for  the  secu- 
rity of  her  pei"S0U.  She  ended  her  long  discourse 
by  saying  '*  that  she  thou£jht  it  lecjuisite,  witli 
earnest  jirayer,  to  beseech  the  Divine  Majesty  so 
to  illuminate  her  undei-standing,  and  to  inspire 
her  with  his  grace,  that  she  might  see  clearly  to 
do  and  determine  that  which  should  serve  to  the 
establishment  of  His  church,  preservation  of  their 
estates,  and  the  jirosperity  of  the  commonwealth 
under  her  charge;  wherein,  as  she  knew  delays 
are  dangerous,  they  should,  with  all  convenience, 
have  her  resolution."  When  a  few  da\"s  had 
passed,  she  seut  a  message  to  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, earnestly  charging  them  to  consider  whe- 
ther some  other  means  nnght  not  be  suggesteil. 
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The  two  bouses  ileliberated  and  conferred  with 
one  another,  and  then  unanimously  replied  that 
no  other  sound  and  assured  means  could  be  de- 
vised for  the  safety  of  the  realm,  religion,  and 
hei  majesty's  person.     But  Elizabeth  had  not  yet 
done  acting.     In  reply  to  this  address  she  said 
that  she  had  had  a  fearful  struggle  with  herself 
— that  she  had  entertained  a  greedy  desire  and 
hungry  will  that  their  consultations  might  have 
had  another  issue — that  she  must  complain ,  though 
not  of  them,  ipito  them ;  for  that  she  pei'ceived  by 
their  advice,  prayers,  and  desires,  that  only  her 
injin'er's  bane  must  be  her  security.     But,  in  the 
meantime,  whisjieis  had  been  spi'ead  abroad  by 
those  who  knew  Elizabeth's  character,  and  these 
rumours  she  met  by  declaring,  that  if  any  per- 
sons were  so  wicked  as  to  suppose  that  she  pro- 
longed this  time  only  to  make  a  show  of  clemency, 
they  did  her  so  great  a  wrong  as  they  could  hardly 
recompense — that  she,  m  referring  the  subject  of 
Mary's  execution  to  parliament,  had  earnestly 
desired  that  every  one  should  act  in  that  matter 
according   to   his   conscience,   and   that,   if   her 
ministers  had   not  signified  as  mnch   to   them, 
they  had  not  done  their  duty  towards  her.     She 
.said  that  she  had  just  cause  to  complain  that  she, 
who  had  pardoned  so  many  rebels,  and  winked 
at  so  many  treasons,  should  now  be  obliged  to  take 
the   life  of  such  a  person.     Many  opprobrious 
books  and  pami:)hlets  had  accused  her  of  being  a 
tyrant,  which  was,  indeed,  news  to  her;  but  what 
would  they  now  say  if  a  maiden  queen  should 
spill  the  blood  of  her  own  kinswoman  ?     Yet  it 
were  a  foolish  course  to  cherish  a  sword  to  cut 
her  own  throat;  and  she  was  infinitely  beholden 
to  them  who  sought  to  preserve  her  life.     Then 
she   reverted   to  a  round-about,   oracular  style, 
saying,  "  If  I  should  say  I  will  not  do  what  you 
require,  it  might,  peradventure,  be  saying  more 
than  I  mean ;  and  if  I  should  say  I  will  do  it,  it 
might,  perhaps,  breed  greater  peril  than  those 
from  which  you  would  protect  me."     She  then 
gave  a  few  comfortable  words  to  the  members 
before  they  returned  to  their  counties,  and  dis- 
missed them.' 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  6th  of  December,  she 
ordered  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  proclaimed 
in  various  parts  of  London  and  in  other  places, 
which  was. done  in  great  state,  and  with  infinite 
rejoicings.  In  London  every  house  was  illu- 
minated, the  bells  were  rung  from  every  steeple. 


appointment   of    many  distinguished    noblemen 
and  the  whole  of  the  privy  council  to  be  her 
judges,  in.stead  of  obliging  her  to  appear  before 
the  common  criminal   courts.      Buekhur.st  and 
Beale  were  instructed  to  obtain,  if  po.ssible,  a 
confession  of  guilt  from  ]Mary,  who,  it  was  cal- 
culated, would   lose  heart   and  courage  at   the 
close   pro.spect   of  death.      But   Elizabeth   had 
formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  strength  of  her 
rival's   character.      Mary,   whatever   may   have 
been  her  former  errors  or  guilt,  suffered  and  died 
like  a  heroine  and  a  martyr.     She  received  the 
message,  not  merely  with  firmness  but  with  cheer- 
fulness, saying  that  she  was  a-weary  of  this  world 
and  glad  that  her  troubles  were  about  to  end. 
The  two  messengers  were  accompanied  by  a  Pro- 
testant bishop  and  a  dean,  according  to  their  no- 
tion, to  direct  her  conscience  and  administer  spi- 
ritual comfort  in  this  extremity — according   to 
her  notion,  to  persecute  her  with  their  heretical 
intolerance  in  her  last  moments.      She  wholly 
rejected  their  assistance,  but  begged,  in  the  blessed 
name  of  Christ,  that  she  might  be  attended  by 
her  own  almoner,  who  was  in  the  castle,  though 
long  since  sejmrated  from  her.     Buckhurst  and 
the  Protestant  priests  harshly  told  her  that,  d<j 
what  she  might,  she  could  hardly  die  a  saint, 
even  in  Catholic  eyes,  seeing  that  she  had  been 
fairly  condemned  for  attempting  to  murder  their 
queen.     Once  more  Mary,  with  the  name  of  her 
Saviour  in  her  mouth,  denied  that  she  had  ever 
devised,  counselled,  or  commanded  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     When  left  to  herself  and  her 
Catholic  chaplain,  .she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  jDope 
and  another  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in 
which  she  called  upon  her  relatives  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  who  had  been   accused    equally  with 
herself,  to  vindicate  her  character.     A  few  days 
after,  her  jailers.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew 
Drury,  informed  her  that,  as  she  had  refused  to 
make  any  submission  or  confession,  and  as  she 
was  now  dead  in  law,  she  had  no  right  to  the  in- 
signia of  royalty  which  hitherto  had  been  left  to 
her  in  her  prison.     Mary  replied  that  she  was  an 
anointed  queen- that,  in  spite  of  Elizabeth,  her 
council,  and  her  heretical  judges,  she  would  still 
die  a  queen.     When  Paulet's  servants  took  down 
her  canopy  of  state,  and  disrobed  her  of  the  regal 
ornaments,  the  austei'e  Puritan  himself  sat  down 
with  his  hat  on  in   her  presence.     Mary    then 
wrote  her  last  letter  to  her  rival,  tellino;  her  that 


bonfires  were  lit  in  every  street,  and  there  was  a  \  her  mind  was  free  from  malice  and  resentment 


great  singing  of  psalms  in  all  parts  of  the  city.- 
Lord  Buckhurst  and  Mr.  Eobert  Beale,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  troop,  were  sent  to  Fotheringay 
Castle  to  announce  her  doom  to  the  captive,  and 
to  tell  her  in  Elizabeth's  name  what  especial  fa- 
vour had  been  shown  to  her  in  her  trial  by  the 

'  D'Ewes;  Hoicell;   Camden.  'i  Holimhul. 


— that  she  thanked  God  that  he  was  now  pleased 
to  put  an  end  to  her  troublesome  pilgrimage- 
that  the  only  favours  she  would  ask  were  that 
she  might  not  be  privately  put  to  death,  and  that 
her  servants  and  others  might  be  allowed  to 
witness  her  end' — that  her  faithful   attendants 


Fearing,"  says  Mary,  "as  I  do,  the  secret  tyranny  of  some 
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might  have  liberty  to  leave  England  without  dis- 
turbauce^  and  quietly  enjoy  the  small  legacies 
slie  had  bequeathed  them,  and  that  her  body 
might  be  conveyed  for  interment  to  France. 
These  things  she  besought  her  to  grant  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  by  their  near  relationship,  by 
the  memory  of  Henry  VII.,  their  common  ances- 
tor, and  by  her  own  royal  dignity. 

In  the  meanwhile  Henry  III.,  King  of  France, 
had  sent  over  Bellievre  as  a  special  ambassadoi- 
to  intercede  for  Mai'y's  life.  Bellievre  was  a 
]iedant  and  a  poor  negotiator,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  suspecting  his  sincerity. 
Elizabeth,  according  to  the  rejiort  of  his  mission, 
deferred,  with  infinite  malice,  giving  him  au- 
dience, pretending,  first,  that  some  hired  assas- 
sins, imknown  to  him,  had  got  mixed  in  his 
retinue,  with  the  design  of  taking  her  life;  and 
then,  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  among  his 
followers  on  their  journey.  It  was  while  she 
was  sending  these  evasive  answers  to  Bellievre 
that  parliament  proceeded  to  confirm  the  sentence 
and  to  press  for  the  execution.  At  last,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  she  sent  for  the  amba.ssador  to 
Ivichmond,  where  she  received  him,  seated  on 
a  throne  and  surrounded  by  her  chief  lords. 
Bellievre  remon.strated  in  forcible  language.  Eli- 
zabeth betrayed  signs  of  strong  emotion,  but  met 
all  his  ie])resentations  with  the  reply  that  this 
was  the  third  time  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  at- 
temjited  her  life.  According  to  De  Thou,  Bel- 
lievre pledged  his  sovereign's  word  tliat  Llie  Duke 
of  Guise  would  give  his  own  sons  as  hostages  for 
the  future  conduct  of  INlary,  if  her  life  were 
spared.  Elizabeth  tuld  him,  in  a  word,  tliat  such 
guarantees  would  be  of  little  use  \a  hen  she  was 
niurdered.  Bellievre  returned  to  Loiulon,  where 
he  remained  some  days,  anxiously  waiting  for  a 
definitive  answer,  and  then,  getting  none,  he  in- 
timated that  as  the)'  had  proceeded  even  to  the 
recording  of  a  sentence  of  death  there  was  no  need 
for  his  making  a  longer  stay  in  England,  and  he 
demanded  his  passport.  Elizabeth  neither  sent 
him  an  answer  nor  his  passport.  He  wrote  again 
and  requested  an  audience — she  was  indisposed 
and  could  not  be  seen :  he  caused  a  letter  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Walsingham,  who  engaged 
to  get  an  answer  the  next  day.  On  the  next 
day  Bellievre  received  a  verbal  message,  that  the 
queen  was  ])leased  to  gi-ant  a  delay  of  twelve 
days.  He  still  lingered  about  court,  in  the  hopes 
of  doing  some  service;  and,  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1587,  when  Mary  had  been  prepared  to  die, 


he  was  summoned  to  Greenwich,  where  Elizabeth 
condescended  to  hear  at  length  his  arguments 
against  the  execution  of  the  infamous  sentence. 
His  pleading  was  interlarded  with  i-eferences  to 
classical  history,  philosoph}-,  poetry,  and  the  Old 
Testament:  but  these  things  were  after  the  taste 
of  the  queen  and  her  court.  He  told  her  that 
the  race  of  common  and  low  people  is  of  lead, 
but  that  of  kings  is  of  gold — that  from  royalty 
royal  deeds  are  looked  for — that  princes,  though 
not  always  equal  in  grandeur  and  power,  are 
equal  in  royal  dignity  and  the  right  which  comes 
from  Heaven — that  it  would  be  a  bad  examj)le  to 
show  the  woi'ld  that  princes  could  die  on  a  block 
like  common  people.  Yet  some  of  his  arguments 
were  well  put  and  unanswerable.  In  reply  to  the 
position  that  strangers,  even  of  royal  dignity,  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  which  they 
have  chosen  for  their  residence,  he  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  a  free  choice,  and  that 
the  world  knew  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been 
kept  in  England  wholly  against  her  will.  Eliza- 
beth heai'd  the  ambcissador  with  tolerable  ])a- 
tience  until  he  told  her  that  if  she  proceeded  to 
such  rigorous  and  extraordinary  judgment  his 
master  could  not  do  otherwise  than  resent  it :  she 
then  expressed  hei-self  in  terms  "  almost  of  in- 
dignity." Bellievre  then  prepared  to  depart,  but 
he  was  requested  to  remain  a  few  days  lougei-. 
On  the  14th  of  January  lie  received  his  passport 
and  went  his  way,  with  the  conviction  that  his 
interce-ssion  had  been  fruitless,  and  that  no- 
thing could  allay  the  queen's  thirst  for  revenge.' 
L'Aubespine  de  Chateainieuf,  the  resident  am- 
bassador, resumed  the  negotiation;  but  he  was 
presently  silenced  by  being  accused  of  taking 
part  in  a  new  plot  to  ;issa.s.sinate  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  queen  and  her  ministers,  indeed,  pretended 
that  they  gave  no  credit  to  this  foul  charge,  but 
they  nevertheless  intercepted  his  despatches  and 
threw  his  secretary  into  prison.  The  French  king, 
in  his  rage,  inteiTupted  his  diplomatic  relations; 
but  being  made  to  feel  that  the  insult  was  a  mere 
trick  to  prevent  further  interference,  he  soon  sent 
over  another  envoy  to  interpose  between  Mary 
and  the  scafibld. 

In  the  couise  of  natui'e  James  of  Scotland, 
though  a  less  powerful  sovereign,  ought  to  have 
been  infinitely  more  earnest  than  Henry  of 
France;  but  James  was  glad  that  his  own  mothei 
should  be  kejtt  in  a  captivity  whicli  left  to  iiim 
the  occupation  of  the  thi'one;-  he  was  besides 
always  slow  and  inert;  and  he  may  ])ossibly  liave 


liersons,  I  beg  you  not  to  permit  the  seiitonoe  to  be  executed 
vii)on  me  -n-itlioiit  your  knowledge ;  not  from  fear  of  the  torment, 
wliich  I  am  very  ready  to  suffer,  but  on  acco\int  of  the  reports 
which,  in  the  absence  of  witnesses  above  susjucion,  niiglit  Ije 
spre;id  respecting  my  de.ith,  as  I  know  h.as  lieen  done  in  the  onse 
of  others  of  different  condition.  To  avoid  which  I  desire  that 
r.iy  servants  sliall  be  spectators  and  witnesses  of  my  denth,  in 
ti:c  fuith  of  niv  Savior, r,  and  in  obedience  to  His  churcli." 


'  Advis  et  JI(?moire  de  ce  qu'a  ttfi  fait  en  .\ngleterre,  i>ar  M 
de  Bellievre,  kc.  This  account  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
a  pei-son  attached  to  tlie  emiwssy. 

'  On  the  4th  of  October,  1580,  when  EliK\beth  w.'W  prejiaring 
her  commission  for  Fotheringay  Castle,  .lames  told  CourcelleH, 
the  French  ambassador,  that  he  loved  his  mother  as  much  .is 
nature  and  duty  conim.tnded,  but  he  could  not  like  hercondurt, 
and  knew  very  well  that  she  h.id  no  more  good  will  towaiils  him 
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comforted  himself  with  a  doubt  whether  Eliza- 
beth would  really  proceed  to  executiou.  The 
King  of  France  certainly  thought  it  necessary  to 
awaken  this  tender  son  to  a  sense  of  his  parent's 
danger,  and  about  a  mouth  after  sentence  was 
passed  in  the  Star  Cliamber  he  exhorted  him  by 
all  means  to  take  his  motlier's  part.'  On  the 
last  da}'  of  November,  1586,  the  French  ambas- 
sador informed  his  master  that  King  James  had 
promised  to  intercede  for  his  motlier  through  his 
ambassador,  Keith,  "  an  honest  man,  but  rather 
English;''''  that  King  James  had  told  liim,  in  his 
oracular  way,  that  the  case  of  the  queen  his 
mother  was  the  most  strange  that  ever  was  heard 
of,  and  that  there  was  nothing  like  it  since  the 
creation  of  the  world;  that  he  had  written  with 
his  own  hand  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  four  or  five 
great  men  in  England,  as  also  to  Walsingham, 
telling  the  lattei",  in  particular,  to  desist  from 
his  bad  offices,  for  otherwise  he,  James,  might 
do  him  some  displeasure.  "  But,"  continues  the 
ambassador,  "  several  lords  and  great  men  are 
dissatisfied  that  he  hath  sent  Keith,  a  man  of  so 
little  importance,  and  a  pensionai-y  of  England. 
They  say  that  in  an  afiair  of  such  consequence, 
in  which  the  life  of  his  mother  is  concerned, 
which  oiTght  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own, 
might  he  not  have  found  in  his  kingdom  some 
others  who  would  have  considered  the  mission 
as  an  honour,  and  would  have  devoted  their  lives 
and  property  to  it,  if  it  had  been  necessary — ■ 
offering,  too,  to  undertake  the  journey  at  tlieir 
own  expense  ?  This  leads  them  to  imagine  that 
there  is  some  secret  understanding  with  the 
Queen  of  England,  in  which  they  are  further 
confirmed,  because  the  instructions  for  Keith 
were  drawn  up  by  the  king,  Lethington,  and 
Gray,  without  being  communicated  to  any  of 
the  others."  At  this  time  James's  resident  am- 
bassador at  Elizabeth's  court  was  the  notori- 
ous Archibald  Douglas — an  appointment  about 
equally  disgraceful  to  both  courts.  There  was  a 
talk  of  sending  the  new  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Francis 
Stuart — a  grandson  of  James  V.  by  his  natural 
son  John,  styled  Prior  of  Coldingham — an  im- 
petuous and  frank  man,  devoted  to  Mary,  to  nego- 
tiate for  her  at  this  extremity ;  but  this  jiroject  was 
defeated  by  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of  Archi- 
bald Douglas.  A  month  later  Courcelles  com- 
lilained  that  the  King  of  Scotland  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  at  heart  any  embassy  in  his  mother's 
favour.-   The  king  however  made,  through  Keith, 


than  towards  the  Queen  of  England  ;  adding,  among  other 
things,  that  he  had  seen  letters  in  her  hand-writing,  which 
proved  her  ill-will  towards  him,  and  that  he  knew  very  well 
that  she  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  appoint  a  regent  in 
Scotland,  and  deprive  him  of  the  t\ivm\e.—Raumer. 

•  Letter  from  Henry  111.  to  Coiu-celles,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  Scotland.  — Raum.e.r. 

'^  "At  all  events,"  says  the  ambassador,  "the  king  will  en 


something  like  a  spirited  remonstrance,  at  which 
Elizabeth  was  so  enraged,  that  slie  was  well  nigh 
driving  her  poor  pensioner  from  her  presence. 
James  instantly  took  the  alarm,  and  wrote  an 
humble  letter  of  apology,  declaring  that  he  did 
not  impute  to  her  personally  or  directly  the 
blame  of  anything  that  had  been  done  against 
his  mother,  and  he  only  besought  her  to  suspend 
further  proceedings  until  the  arrival  of  the  Master 
of  Gray.  At  the  mention  of  this  name  Elizabeth 
must  have  been  satisfied,  for  the  Master  of  Gray 
was  a  venal  courtier  who  had  long  been  in  her 
interests.'  There  were,  however,  some  lords  in 
the  Scottish  council  who  were  more  anxious  about 
Mary  than  was  her  own  son,  or  who  knew  the 
character  of  the  Master  of  Gray  better  than 
James  did;  and,  at  the  instance  of  these  men. 
Sir  Robert  Melville  was  joined  in  commission 
with  Gray.  Melville  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  save  the  queen's  life — Gray  assured 
the  English  court  that  no  mischief  would  ensue 
from  her  death.  At  their  first  audience  Eliza- 
beth declared  to  them  that  she  was  immeasurably 
sorry  that  there  could  be  no  means  found  to  save 
the  life  of  their  king's  mother  with  assui-ance  of 
her  own — that  she  had  laboured  hard  to  preserve 
the  life  of  both,  but  it  could  not  be.  At  a  second 
audience,  the  Master  of  Gi-ay  requested  to  know 
whether  Queen  Mary  were  alive,  for  a  rumour 
had  got  abroad  that  she  had  been  privately 
despatched.  "As  yet,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "I  be- 
lieve she  lives,  but  I  wdll  not  promise  for  an 
hour."  Melville  trusted  that  the  poor  queen 
might  be  allowed  to  live  on,  seeing  that  the  chief 
nobility  of  Scotland  were  ready  to  deliver  them- 
selves as  hostages  that  no  other  plot  or  enterprise 
should  be  made  on  her  account  against  the  Eng- 
lish crown;  or  that,  if  it  pleased  Elizabeth  to 
send  her  into  Scotland,  King  James  would  en- 
gage himself  that  no  harm  should  ever  be  done 
l)y  her  or  on  her  account.  Elizabeth,  turning  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  ^nd  others  of  her  favourite 
lords,  expressed  her  scorn  and  contempt  both  of 
the  King  of  Scots  and  these  his  pi'oposals.  She 
was  then  asked  by  the  Scottish  envoys  how  the 
Queen  of  Scots  could  really  be  esteemed  so  dan- 
gerous? "Because  she  is  a  Papist,  and  they  say 
she  shall  succeed  to  my  throne,"  was  the  harsh 
but  honest  reply  of  Elizabeth.  It  vvas  replied 
that  Mary  would  divest  herself  of  her  right  in  the 
English  succession  in  favour  of  her  son.  This 
was  an  allusion  which  Elizabeth  could  never  bear, 


deavovu'  to  derive  advantages  for  himself  He  positively  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  commence  war  with  England,  except 
in  case  of  an  attemjjt  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession  to  that 
throne." 

2  In  the  preceding  month  of  August,  Burghley  enters  in  his 
diary — "  A  warrant  for  £2000,  delivered  to  the  Master  of  dray, 
of  Scotland,  to  levy  certain  footmen  in  Scotland  for  tlie  Low- 
Countries." 
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and  lusiug  all  temper  she  shrieked,  "She  liatli 
no  such  right !  She  is  declared  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding!" Upon  this  it  was  argued  tliat  there 
was  then  an  end  of  danger  from  the  Papists,  and 
that  Mary,  being  so  debarred,  could  not  be  so 
very  perilous.  But  Elizabeth  said,  that  though 
Mary's  right  was  indeed  annulled,  the  Papists 
still  considered  it  as  existing.  The  rejoinder  was 
inevitable:  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  gave  up  all 
right  in  favour  of  her  son,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
she  could  never  again  pretend  to  claim  it,  and 
lier  renunciation  should  proceed  with  consent  of 
friends,  and  in  free  and  legal  form.  Leicester 
explained  that  the  King  of  Scots  would  thus  be 
placed,  with  regard  to  the  succession,  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  his  mother  now  occujiied. 
Elizabeth,  wlio  hated  all  successors,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  screamed  again — "  Is  that  your 
meaning?  Then  should  I  put  myself  in  worse 
case  than  before !  By  God's  passion,  this  were  to 
cut  mine  own  throat!  He  shall  never  come  into 
that  j)lace  or  be  party  with  me!"  Gray  replied 
that  the  King  of  Scotland  must  become  ]iarty 
with  her  majesty  when  he  succeeded  by  his 
mother's  death  to  her  claims  of  every  kind.  The 
(:[ueen  cut  short  the  conference  by  telling  them 
that  it  was  she  that  had  kept  the  crown  on  their 
king's  head  ever  since  his  infancy.  She  then 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  Sir  Eobert  Melville 
followed  her,  tenderly  beseeching  her  to  delay 
the  execution.  She  exclaimed  "  No !  not  for  an 
hour!"  and  disappeared.  Upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  conference,  James  assumed  for  a 
moment  a  more  becoming  tone,  and  in  a  letter 
written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Master  of 
Gray,  he  charged  him  to  spare  no  pains  nor  plain- 
ness in  this  case — to  be  no  longer  reserved  in 
dealing  for  his  mother,  for  he  had  been  so  too 
long.  But  at  this  moment  Gray  was  bargaining 
with  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  and  ])rivately 
telling  Elizabeth  that  "a  dead  woman  bites  not." 
Walsingham  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  James, 
expressing  his  surprise  at  his  interference  to 
rescue  the  mother  that  bore  him  from  a  bloody 
grave,  and  telling  him  that,  as  a  Protestant 
prince,  he  ought  to  feel  that  his  mother's  life 
was  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  TJeformed 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  To  maintain 
liis  dignity  James  recalled  from  the  English  court 
liis  ambassailors,  who,  with  the  exception  of  ISIcl- 
ville,  had  sold  his  mother's  blood.  And  what  was 
the  next  proceeding  of  this  king,  the  descendant 
of  a  hundred  kings  ?  Did  he  call  an  army  to  the 
Bordei-s? — No!  He  issued  an  order  to  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  to  remember  his  mother  in  their  public 
prayers — and,  with  very  few  oxcejitions,  they  re- 
fused to  ])ray  for  the  idolater  and  Pajiist. 

Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  without  alarm  at  the 
recal  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors;  but  James's 


strange  conduct  gave  her  confidence.  Still,  how- 
ever, she  seemed  undecided,  and  was  constantly 
heard  muttering  to  herself,  AiU  fer,  aut  feri:  ne 
feriare  feri}  It  was  again  deliberated  in  the 
cabinet,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  dis- 
pose of  Mary  secretly.  At  this  moment  Walsing- 
ham, who  had  managed  the  whole  matter^  very 
prudently,  got  up  a  fit  of  sickne.ss,  and,  withdraw- 
ing from  the  court,  left  the  after  res])onsibility 
to  fall  on  Secretary  Davison.  Shortly  after  re- 
ceiving the  petition  of  parliament  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  execution,  Elizabeth  had  caused  the 
Lord-treasurer  Burghley  to  draw  out  the  death- 
warrant.  Burghley  gave  this  warrant  to  Davison 
to  get  it  engrossed,  ordering  him  to  bring  it  for 
the  queen's  signature  as  soon  as  it  was  done. 
When  Davison  presented  the  warrant  to  Eliza- 
beth, she  commanded  him  to  reserve  it  till  a 
more  convenient  season.'  He  accordingly  kept 
it  by  him  five  or  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
Leicester  severely  rejirimanded  him  for  not  pre- 
senting it,  and  Burghley  once  reproved  him  in 
Elizabeth's  hearing  for  not  bringing  it  up.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  a  few  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  James's  an)bassadors,  Davison  was  sent 
for  privatdi/,  to  bring  the  warrant  that  the  queen 
might  sign  it.  At  this  very  time,  to  keep  up  the 
alarm,  rejiorts  were  spreail  all  over  the  kingdom, 
that  London  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Pajiists,  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  landed,  that  Mary  had 
escaped,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  murdered. 
The  Protestants  V)ecame  almost  frantic;  and  still 
further  to  jirolong  the  illusion,  a  line  and  cry 
was  ])ublished  1>y  order  of  government  for  the 
apjirehension  of  ^larv,  as  if  she  had  really  bro- 
ken the  strong  walls  of  Fotheringay  Castle.  This 
time,  when  Davison  presented  the  warrant,  Eliza- 
beth, after  reading  it,  called  for  ]ien  and  ink, 
signed  it,  and  laid  it  down  by  her  upon  the  mats, 
telling  him  that  she  had  been  induced  to  delay, 
out  of  regard  to  her  own  reputation,  wishing  it 
to  appear  that  she  had  not  violently  adopted  the 
measui'e  from  any  feeling  of  malice  or  revenge 
towards  the  Queen  of  Scots.  After  some  flipjiant 
discoui"se,  some  smiles,  and  some  irony,  she  tol«l 
the  secretary  to  take  up  the  warrant  and  carry 
it  immediately  to  the  great  seal,  cautioning  him 
to  get  it  sealed  as  privately  as  possible,  as  she 
entertained  suspicions  of  persons  about  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  feared  that,  if  the  warrant  were 
divulged  before  it  was  executed,  it  might  in- 


'  Kitlier  he.ir  nitli  lier,  or  smite  her;  strike,  l&st  thou  !"■ 
stricken. 

"  It  is  remarkable  tli.at  Uiirglilej-  in  his  iliary  never  m.tkes  an 
allusion  to  any  of  these  jirocee'lings.  Tlio  Bnliington  conspinury, 
the  tri.ll  of  Mary,  the  neijotiations  to  save  her  life,  her  execvition. 
are  all  jKasseil  over  without  a  wonl.  He  only  notes  <lo»wi  tli.st 
!?ir  Walter  Ifaleigh  got  Babington's  lands  by  royal  grant. 

'  The  Scoioh  and  French  ambassadors  were  then  intetveding 
for  Mary's  life. 
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crease  her  own  pevsoual  danger.  She  expressly 
commanded  him  to  use  despatch,  aud  to  send 
down  the  warrant  to  Fotheringay  Castle  with- 
out troubling  her  again  on  tlie  subject,  or  letting 
her  hear  anything  more  about  it  until  it  was 
executed.  Davison  offered  to  go  to  the  chan- 
cellor forthwith,  but  she  commanded  him  to 
wait  till  the  evening.  She  desired  him  on  his 
way  to  call  on  Walsingham,  who  had  taken  to 
his  bed,  aud  to  tell  him  that  she  had  signed  the 
warrant;  "because,"  as  she  said  jestingly,  " the 
grief  he  will  feel  on  learning  it  will  nearly  kill 
him  outright."  Davison  was  leaving  the  apart- 
ment, when  she  began  a  complaint  against  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet  and  others,  who,  as  she  said,  might 
have  rendei  ed  the  signing  of  the  warrant  unne- 
cessary; and  she  expressed  a  wish  or  a  hint  that 
Davison  or  Walsingham  might  yet  write  both 
to  Sir  Amyas  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  in  order  to 
sound  their  disposition  as  to  privately  despatch- 
ing the  Queen  of  Scots !  Davison,  who  had  al- 
ways shrunk  from  the  secret  murder,  assured 
her  that  it  would  be  merely  labour  lost;  but, 
finding  her  extremely  desirous  to  have  such  a 
letter  written  to  the  two  jailers,  he  says  that  to 
satisfy  her,  he  promised  to  signify  her  plea- 
sure, and  then  took  his  leave.  On  his  way 
from  the  royal  apartment  the  secretary  called 
upon  Burghley,  and  found  him  at  home,  closeted 
with  Leicester:  he  showed  his  warrant,  and  they 
both  enjoined  him  to  uaa  despatch  and  neglect 
all  other  business.  Later  in  the  day  he  called 
upon  Walsingham,  showed  the  warrant,  and  ar- 
ranged with  him  the  matter  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Aju- 
yas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lord-chancellor's,  where,  when  it 
was  almost  dark,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  great  seal  was  put  to  the  warrant.  From 
the  chancellor's  he  returned  to  Walsiugham's, 
and  found  the  letter  ready  to  be  despatched. 
According  to  this  infamous  document,  though 
Walsingham  aud  Davison  recoiled  themselves 
from  secret  assassination,  they  were  cajjable  at 
their  mistress's  command,  of  recommending  it  to 
othei-s.  They  told  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  that  they 
found  by  speech  lately  uttered  by  her  majesty, 
that  she  doth  note  in  them  both  (Paulet  and 
Drury)  a  lack  of  that  care  and  zeal  that  she 
looked  for  at  their  hands,  in  that  they  had  not  in 
all  this  time,  of  themselves,  without  other  provo- 
cation, found  out  some  way  to  shorten  the  life  of 
that  quce)i.  "  Wherein,"  continue  Walsingham 
and  Davison,  "  besides  a  kind  of  lack  of  love  to- 
wards her,  she  noteth  greatly  that  you  have_  not 
that  care  of  your  own  particular  safeties,  or  rather 
of  the  preservation  of  religion  and  the  public 
good,  and  jn-osperity  of  your  couiitiy,  that  rea- 
son and  policy  comraandeth,  especially  having  so 
good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the  satisfaction 


of  your  conscience  towards  God,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  your  credit  and  reputation  towards  the 
world,  as  the  oath  of  association  which  you  both 
have  so  solemnly  taken  and  vowed,  aud  especially 
the  matter  wherewith  she  standeth  charged  being 
so  clearly  and  manifestly  proved  against  her. 
And  therefore  she  taketli  it  most  unkindly  to- 
wards her,  that  men  professing  that  love  towards 
her  that  you  do,  should,  in  any  kind  of  sort,  for 
lack  of  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  cast  the  bur- 
den upon  her;  knowing,  as  you  do,  her  indisposi- 
tion to  shed  blood,  especially  of  one  of  that  sex 
and  quality,  and  so  near  to  her  in  blood  as  the 
said  queen  is." '  Upon  leaving  Walsingham,  D;i- 
visou  went  to  his  own  house  in  London,  where 
he  slept.  The  next  monung,  about  ten  o'clock 
(no  very  early  hour  for  those  times),  Elizabeth 
sent  for  him,  and  asked  whether  the  warrant 
had  passed  the  great  seal :  he  informed  her 
that  it  had.  She  asked  why  he  had  used  such 
haste?  Davison  replied,  that  he  had  used  no 
more  haste  than  she  had  commanded;  and  in 
one  of  his  narratives  he  observes,  that,  as  twenty- 
four  hours  had  elapsed  since  she  had  given  him 
orders  to  get  the  warrant  sealed,  she  could  not 
suppose  that  he  had  not  obeyed  her  commands. 
He  asked  her  whether  it  was  still  her  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  affair,  and  she  replied 
that  it  was,  though  she  thought  it  might  have 
been  better  handled,  because  this  jjresent  coui\se 
threw  the  whole  burden  upon  herself.  Davison 
observed,  that  he  knew  not  who  else  could  bear 
it,  seeing  her  laws  made  it  murder  in  any 
man  to  take  the  life  of  the  meanest  subject  in 
her  kingdom,  except  by  her  warrant.  She  ab- 
ruptly broke  into  a  great  commendation  of  Arch- 
ibald Douglas,  the  woi-thy  kinsman  of  Morton, 
and  wished  that  she  had  but  two  such  coun- 
sellors. Seeing  that  Davison  took  little  notice 
of  that  discourse,  she  rose  up  and  walked  a  turn 
or  two  in  the  chamber:  then  one  of  the  ladies  en- 
tertained her  with  some  other  discoui-se,  and  he 
left  her  for  that  time.  He  went  down  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  the  vice-chamberlain,  and 
told  that  courtier  what  had  passed,  addincc,  that 
he  feared  it  was  the  queen's  intention  to  throw 
this  burden  from  herself  if  she  could  ;  "  remem- 
bering him  how  things  had  passed  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  imjjutation  of  whose 
death  she  laid  heavily  upon  my  Lord-treasurei- 
Bui'ghley  for  divers  years  together."  In  the  end, 
Davison  says  he  told  Hatton  plainly,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  directions  she  had  given  him 
for  sending  down  the  warrant  to  the  commis- 
sioners (which  haply  she  thought  he  would  ad- 
venture for  her  safety  and  service),  he  was  ab- 
solutely resolved  not  to  meddle  in  it  alone.  Hat- 
ton agreed  to  accompany  him  instantly  to  the 
'  Life  of  Davidson. 
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lord- treasurer.  Burgliley  approved  of  Davison's 
resolution  not  to  proceed  singly,  and  agreed  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  whole;  of  the  privy 
council.  In  the  meantime  he  desired  that  the 
wan-ant  might  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  Davi- 
son, in  the  presence  of  Hatton,  delivered  it  to 
Burghley,  who  kept  it  till  it  was  sent  away  to 
Fotheriugay.  The  next  morning,  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  Burghley  assembled  the  council  in  his  own 
chamber,  and  they  unanimously  consented  to  have 
the  execution  hastened,  "  knowing  how  much  it 
imported  both  to  themselves  and  the  whole  realm, 
and  having  so  clear  a  testimony  of  her  majesty's 
j^leasure  as  her  own  warrant  under  her  hand  and 
great  seal  of  England."  They  also  expressed  their 
unwillingue.ss  to  trouble  her  majesty  any  further 
on  the  subject ;  and  then  calling  for  i\Ir.  Beale, 
the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  the  fittest  person,  they 
deliberately  gave  him  the  death-warrant  and  let- 
ters of  instruction  to  the  commissioners.'  On  the 
following  morning  Davison  went  to  court,  where 
he  found  her  majesty  in  convei*sation  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  She  presently  called  Davison 
to  her,  and,  as  if  she  had  understood  nothing  of 
these  proceeilings  (the  meeting  of  her  wlnjle 
council,  the  writing  of  the  letters,  &c.),  she  said 
to  him  smilingly,  that  ''  the  overnight  she  had 
ilreamed  a  dream,  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
executed,  and  tliat  .she  had  been  in  her  dream  so 
angry  against  hiu)  therefore,  that  .she  could  have 
done  aiiything  to  him."  At  fii-st  the  secretary 
treated  this  as  a  jest,  foj  her  majesty  was  "so  j)lea- 
sant  and  smiling."  But  Davi.son  knew  his  mis- 
tre.ss;  a  moment's  reflection  excited  an  uncomfort- 
able doubt  and  he  asked  whether,  having  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  she  had  not  a  re.solutt  intention  to 
execute  the  sentence.  She  arisw'ered  yes, and  sw<  >re 
a  great  oath,  but  said  that  she  thought  it  might 
have  been  done  in  anothei  way,  and  she  iisked 
him  whether  he  had  not  heard  from  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet.  llereujion  Davison  pr<jduced  Paulet'.s 
answer  to  the  infamous  cj)iatle  which  he  and 
Walsingham  had  written.  It  ajtpeared  that  Pau- 
let,  thougli  unfeeling,  had  a  conscience.  In  great 
grief  and  bitterne.ss  of  mind  he  deplored  that  he 
-should  .have  lived  to  see  this  unhapjiy  day,  in 
which  he  was  recjuired,  by  direction  from  liis  ' 
most  gracious  sovereign,  to  do  an  act  which  Ood 
and  the  law  forbade.  His  gooils,  his  life  were  at  ; 
her  majesty's  dispo.saI;  he  w;is  ready  to  lose  them  j 
the  next  morrow  if  it  .should  so  please  her,  but ' 
Ciod  forbiil  that  he  should  make  so  foul  a  .shii)- 
wreck  of  his  conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot 
to  hia  ])osterity,  as  to  shed  blood  without  law  .ind 

'  III  one  of  the  lettci-s  wliich  were  .nddresseU  to  the  Karl  of 
Kent,  and  which  was  signed  by  Btirghley,  the  Ivirl  «{  Derliv. 
Leicester,  Charles  Howard,  Ilunsthm,  Cobhaiu,  Fr.ancis  KnoU.vs.  { 
Hatton,  Walsingham,  .ind  Davison,  it  wassiiid  that  his  lordshili 
Kent  would  understand  by  the  beaitr  how  needful  it  was  to 
haxe  tlse  iiroci'i'dings  herein  to  be  kejt  very  ~ecret. 


warrant.  Elizabeth  then  called  Paulet,  lately 
her  "dear  and  faithful  Paulet,"  a  "precise  ana 
dainty  fellow;"  and  waxing  still  more  wrathful, 
she  accused  him  and  others,  who  had  taken  the 
oath  of  association,  of  perjury  and  breach  oi  faith, 
they  having  all  promised  and  vowed  great  things 
for  her,  and  performing  nothing.  She  said,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  some  who  would  do  the 
thing  for  her  sake,  and  she  named  one  Wing- 
field,  Avho  with  some  others  would  has-e  done  it. 
Upon  which  Davison  once  more  insisted  on  the 
injustice  and  dishonour  of  .secret  as.sa.ssination, 
and  upon  the  gi-eat  danger  which  would  have  been 
bi'ought  upon  Paulet  and  Drury  if  they  had  con- 
sented. On  the  Ttli  of  February,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  walls  of  Fotheriugay  Castle 
were  echoing  with  the  noise  made  by  the  woi-k- 
men  in  erecting  Mary's  scafibld,  Elizabeth  began 
an  earnest  conversation  with  Davison,  on  the 
danger  in  which  she  lived,  telling  him  that  it 
was  more  than  time  that  the  afiiiir  v.as  concluded, 
.swearing  a  great  oath,  and  commanding  him  t(» 
write  a  sharp  letter  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet.  Tlie 
secretary,  being  "  somewhat  jealous  of  her  drift  ' 
cautiously  i-ejjlied,  that  he  imagined  such  letter 
was  unnecessary.  She  then  said  that  she  thought, 
indeed,  Sir  Amyas  would  look  for  it;  and  then 
one  of  her  ladies  entering  to  inquire  her  majesty's 
])leasure  .is  to  what.-(hould  be  had  for  dinner,  she 
suddenly  l>roke  otf  the  conversation  and  ili.s- 
missed  Davison,  who  never  saw  her  face  again.' 

On  this  same  day  (he  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  Fotheriugay  Citstle  was  announced 
to  Mary,  who  knew  what  it  meant,  as  Shrews- 
bury wa.s  earl-marshal.  He  was  attended  by 
the  Earls  of  Kent,  Cund)erland,  and  Derby,  by 
one  or  two  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  liy  Bealc, 
the  clerk  of  the  council.  Mary  rose  from  iier 
bed,  dressed  herself,  sat  down  by  a  small  table, 
with  her  servants,  male  and  female,  arranged  on 
each  side  of  her.  Then  the  door  was  thrown 
open  and  the  earls  entered,  and  Beale  j>roceeded 
to  read  the  death-warrant.  When  Beale  had 
done  reading,  the  queen  cro.s9ed  herself,  and  with 
gi'eat  com])osure  told  them,  that  she  was  ready 
f(M"  deatli— that  death  w;is  mo.st  welcome  to  her. 
though  she  had  hardly  thought  tliat,  after  keeji- 
iiig  her  twenty  years  in  a  prison,  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth would  so  disjM)se  of  her.  She  then  laid  her 
hand  on  a  Iwok  which  was  by  her,  and  solemnly 
protested  that  ;is  for  the  death  of  the  queen,  their 
sovereign,  she  had  never  imagined  it,  never  sought 
it,  never  consented  to  it.  I'Jie  Earl  of  Kent,  who 
.seems  to  have  thought  that  the  value  of  an  oath 
depended  upon  the  book  that  was  touched,  rudely 
exclaimed,  "  That  is  a  Popish  Bible,  and  there- 
fore your  oath  is  of  no  value."     "  It  is  a  Catholic 


2  Sir  llarri.^  Nicol.ns.   Liff  of  Willian)  Davison,  and  thi  nn- 
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Teatiimeut,"  replied  the  queen,  "and  therefore, 
my  lord,  as  I  believe  that  to  be  tlie  true  version, 


them  all,  and  they  pledged  her  in  return  upon  their 
knees,  mixing  tears  with  their  wine,  andinijjloriny 


my  oath  is  the  mure  to  be  relied  upon."     The  I  her  pardon  for  any  offences  tliey  might  have  com 


Earl  of  Kent  then  made  a  long  discourse,  advis 
ing  her  to  lay  aside  her  suj:)erstitious  follies  and 
idle  trumperies  of  Poj^ery,  to  embrace  the  true 
faith,  and  to  accept  in  her  last  agonies  the  spiri- 
tual services  of  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  a  very 
learned  and  devout  divine,  whom  her  majesty 
had  mercifully  appointed  to  attend  upon  her. 
Mary  rejected  the  dean,  and  asked  again  for 
her  own  chaplain.  Here  the  Earl  of  Kent  told 
her  that  her  death  would  be 
the  life  of  kis  religion,  as  her 
life  would  have  been  its  death. 
He  refused  her  the  attendance 
of  her  chaplain  and  confessor 
as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  and  the  law  of  the  laud, 
and  dangerous  to  themselve.'^. 
After  some  long  and  desultor}' 
conversation,  in  which  she  put 
the  touching  question,  whether 
it  were  possible  that  her  only 
son  could  have  forgotten  his 
mother,  she  calmly  turned  to 
the  earl  -  marshal,  and  asked 
when  she  was  to  suffer.  Great- 
ly agitated,  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury i^ejalied, "  To-morrow  morn- 
ing at  eight."  The  earls  then  rose  to  depart. 
Before  they  went,  she  inquired  whether  her  late 
secretaiy  Naue  were  dead  or  alive.  Sir  Drew 
Drury  replied,  that  he  was  alive  iu  prison.  "  I 
protest  before  God,"  she  exclaimed,  putting  her 
hand  again  on  the  Catholic  Testament,  "that 
Naue  has  brought  me  to  the  scaffold  to  save 
his  own  life.  But  the  truth  will  be  known 
hereafter."  Then  they  all  withdrew,  leaving 
the  doomed  queen  alone  with  her  attendants. 
Presently  she  bade  them  diy  their  tears,  and 
gave  orders  that  supper  might  be  hastened, 
"for  that  she  had  a  deal  of  business  on  her 
hands."  That  night  she  supped  very  sparingly, 
as  her  manner  was,  and  while  she  sat  at  table, 
she  asked  one  who  waited  upon  her,  whether  the 
force  of  truth  was  not  great,  since,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pretence  of  her  conspiring  against  the 
queen's  life,  the  Earl  of  Kent  had  just  told  her 
that  she  must  die  for  the  security  of  their  reli- 
gion !  When  supper  was  over,  having  called  her 
servants  before  her  to  the  table,  she  drank   to 


mitted  against  her.  She  forgave  them,  and  asked 
forgiveness  of  them,  and  then  delivered  some 
Christian  advice  as  to  their  future  conduct  in  life. 
She  then  distributed  among  them  the  few  thing.s 
she  had,  and  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  she 
wrote  with  her  own  hand  two  sheets  of  paper  as 
her  last  will,  and  three  letters,  one  to  her  confes- 
sor, one  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  other  to 
her  cousin  the  Duke  of  Guise.     This  done,  she 


Curious  Silver  Watch  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


prayed  and  read  alternately  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
bed  and  slept. 

At  break  of  day  she  rose,  assembled  her  little 
household,  read  to  them  her  will,  distributed  all 
her  clothes,  except  those  which  she  had  put  on, 
bade  them  farewell,  and  retiring  to  her  oratory 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  an  altar. 
About  eight  o'clock  the  sheriff  of  the  county  en- 
tered the  oratory  and  told  her  that  the  hour  was 
come.  She  rose,  took  dowia  the  crucifix,  and 
turned  to  take  the  last  few  steps  which  were  be- 
tween her  and  the  grave.  She  came  forth  with 
an  air  of  pleasantness  and  majesty,  dressed  in  a 
gown  of  black  satin,  with  a  veil  of  lawn  fastened 
to  her  caul  and  descending  to  the  ground.  Her 
chaplet  was  fixed  to  her  girdle,  and  she  kept 
in  her  right  hand  the  ivory  crucifix  which  she 
had  taken  from  the  altar.  In  an  ante-chamber 
she  was  joined  by  the  noble  lords  and  the  two 
knights  who  had  been  her  hard  keepers,  and  pre- 
sently she  found  standing  in  her  path  her  house- 


'  This  Mnntnto  Mori  watch,  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Mary  to  her  maid  of  honour,  Mary  Seaton,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  wlio  inlierited  it  through 
the  Seaton  family,  from  whom  he  is  descended.  The  various 
compartments  are  engraved  with  the  following  subjects : — On 
the  forehead  of  the  skull  is  the  figure  of  Death,  bearing  a  scythe 
and  hour-glass— at  the  back,  Time  devou;  ing  all  things.  The 
upper  part  of  the  skull  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one 
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representing  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  other  the  cruciiixion.  These 
'  are  surroimded  by  appropriate  Latin  mottoes.  The  watch  is 
I  opened  by  reversing  the  skull,and  placing  the  upper  part  of  it 
I  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  then  lifting  the  upper  jaw,  which 
I  rises  on  a  hinge.  Inside,  on  the  plate  or  lid,  is  a  representation 
of  the  nativity.  The  whole  is  of  rich  design  and  beautiful  work- 
manship. There  is  no  date,  but  the  maker's  name,  with  the  place 
'  of  manufacture— "MoYSE,  Blois" — are  engraved  on  the  A'orks. 
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steward,  Sir  Robert  Melville,  who  had  been  de- 
nied access  to  her  for  the  last  three  weeks.    This 
old  and  faithful  creature  fell  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore her,  and  with  a  passion  of  tears  lamented 
his  hard  fate  which  would  make  him  the  bearer 
of  such  sorrowful  news  into  Scotland.    And  when 
he  could  proceed  no  further,  by  reason  of  his  sobs, 
the  queen  said  to  him,  "Good  Melville,  cease  to 
lament,  but  rather  rejoice,  for  thou  shalt  now 
see  a  final  period  to  Mary  Stuart's  troubles.    The 
woi-ld,  my  servant,  is  all  but  vanity,  and  subject 
to  more  sorrow  than  an  ocean  of  teai-s  can  wash 
away.     But,  I  pray  thee,  take  this  message  when 
thou  goest,  that  I  die  true  to  my  religion,  to  Scot- 
laud,  and  to  France.    God  forgive  them  that  have 
thirsted  for  my  blood  as  the  hart  longeth  for  the 
water  brooks !    Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  tell 
him  I  have  done  nothing  to  prejudice  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland."     Old  Melville  still  wept;  the 
queen  wept  also,  and  kissing  him  said,  "Once 
more  farewell,  good  Melville;  pray  for  thy  mis- 
tress and  queen."     She  then  addi-essed  herself  to 
the  lordt*,  re(iuesting  them  to  treat  her  servants 
with  kinilness,  and  permit  them  to  stand  by  her 
at  her  death.     To  the  last  request  the  Earl  of 
Kent  objected  as  inconvenient,  -saying  that  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  they  would  be  troublesome  to 
her  majesty  and  uni)leasiug  to   the  company — 
that  if  they  were  present  at  the  execution  they 
would  not  fail,  as  Papists  all,  to  put  some  su- 
perstitious trumpery  in    practice;   and   perhaps 
there  would  be  a  dipping  of  handkerchiefs  in  her 
grace's  blood,  which  it  was  not  decent  in  them, 
the  Protestant  loids,  to  admit  of.     "My  lords," 
said  Mary,  "I  will  givi-  you  my  word  they  shall 
deserve  no  Vdame,  nor  do  such  things  as  you 
mention;  bul,  poor  souls,  it  would  do  them  good 
to  see  the  last  of  their  mistress;  and  1  hope  your 
mistress,  as  a  maiden  queen,  would  not  deny  me 
in  regiu'd  of  womanhood,  to  have  some  of  my 
women   about    me   at  my   death.      Surely  you 
might  grant  a  greater  favour  than  this,  though  I 
were,  a  woman  of  less  rank  than  the  Queen  of 
Scots."     Kent  was  silent;  and  the  other  lords  did 
not  choose  to  take  the  resjionsibility  of  granting 
what    was  asked.     INIary  then  said,  with  some 
veliemence,   "Am   I   not  cousin  to  your  queen, 
descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  Henry  VII..  a 
married  Queen  of  France,  and  anointed  Queen  of 
Scotland  T'     At  length,  after  much  consultation, 
the  lords  determined  to  comply  in  part;  and  Mel- 
ville her  .steward,  her  ajwthecary  and  surgeon, 
and  two  of  her  maids,  nameil  Kennetly  and  Curie, 
were  allowed  to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold.     The 
procession  now  moved  forward  to  the  great  hall 
of  the  castle,  headed  by  the  sheriff  and  his  offi- 
cers.     In  the  hall  stood  the  scaffold,  which  was 
raised  about  three  feet  from  the  gi-ouud,  and  cov- 
ered all  over  with  black  cloth,  with  rails  ai'ound 


it.     Ui)on  the  scaffold  there  was  a  low  stool,  a 
cushion,  and  a  block,  all  covered  with  black.  The 
queen  mounted  the  scaffold  without  any  change 
of  countenaiK-e  or  any  faltering,  and  took  her 
place  upon  the  stool.     On  her  right  hand  stood 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  on  her  left  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury; the  rest  of  the  company,  which,  by  Eliza- 
beth's  orders,    consisted   of   very   few   persons, 
stood  in  the  hall,  without  the  rails.     Immediate- 
ly in  front  of  her  was  the  headsman  from  the 
Tower,  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  assist- 
ant, also  in  black.     The  warrant  was  read  by  Mr. 
Beale ;   when  it  was  ended  the  company  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "God  save  Queen  Elizabeth!" 
All  the  time  Beale  was  reading  the  wan-ant  the 
Queen  of  Scots  looked  cheerful  and  easy.     At 
the  end  of  it,  she  bade  them  recollect  she  was  a 
.sovereign  princess,  not  subject  to  the  laws  and 
parliament  of  England,  but  brought  to  suffer  by 
injustice  and  \'iolence:  she  declared  again  that 
she  had  not  sought  Elizabeth's  death,  and  said 
that  she  pardoned  from  her  heart  all  her  enemies. 
Here  the  dean  of  Peterborough  stood  up,  and, 
interrupting  her,  began  a  long  discour.se   upon 
her  life,  past,  present,  and  to  come.     The  queen 
stayed  him  once  or  twice,  saying,    "Mr.  Dean, 
trouble  not  youi-self,  I  am  fixed  in  the  ancient  re- 
ligion, and,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  shed  my  blood 
for  it."'     The  dean  would  not  be  silenced:  he  still 
pressed  her  to  change  her  faith;  he  told  her  that 
his  gracious  mistress  was  very  careful  of  the  wel- 
fare of  her  immortal  soul,  and  had  commissioned 
him  to  bring  her  to  the  only  right  jjath.     If  she 
would  recant  even  now,  there  might  be  ho|)es  of 
mercy ;   if  she  refused  she   must  inevitably  be 
damned  to  all  eternity.     "Good  Mr.  Dean,"  an- 
swered Mary,  with  more  earnestness  than  before, 
"trouble  not  yourself  about  this  matter:  I  was 
l)orn  in  this  religion,  I  have  lived  in  this  reli- 
giou,  and  I  will  die  in  this  religion."     So  saying 
she  turned  aside  from  him;  but  the  dean  again 
faced  her,  and  again  thundered  out  his  sermon. 
At  last    the    EiU'l   of   Shrewsbury   ordered   him 
to   cease   preaching  and   proceed  to  pray:   and 
whilst  the  dean  prayed  in  English,  Mary  jirayed 
alone  in  Latin,  repeating  the  penitential  j)salms 
with  great  warmth  of  devotion.     When  the  dean 
liad  done  she  prayed  in  English  for  the  church, 
her  son,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.     She  then  kissed 
her  crucifix,  saying,  "As  thy  arras,  i)  Jesu,  were 
stretched  upon  the  cross,  .so  receive  me,  O  God, 
into  the  arms  of  mercy."     "Madam,'"    said  the 
Earl  of  Kent  (a  fit  patron  and  companion  to  such 
a  dean),  who  was  horrified  at  her  ki.ssing  the  cru- 
ci6x,  "you  had  better  put  such  Popish  trumpery 
out    of    your   hand,    and    carry  Christ   in   your 
heart."     Mary  replied,  "I  can  hardly  liear  this 
emblem  in  my  hand  without,  at  the  same  time, 
bearing  him  in  my  heart."    The  two  exeoutinnei-s 
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theu  came  forward,  and,  kneeling  before  her, 
asked  forgiveness.  Her  women  began  to  per- 
form their  last  office,  disrobing  their  mistress; 
but  the  headsmen  were  in  a  hurry  and  inter- 
fered, pulling  ott'  with  their  own  rude  hands  a 
part  of  her  attire;  upon  which  she  observed  to 
the  earls  that  she  was  not  used  to  be  undressed 
by  such  attendants,  or  to  put  off  her  clothes  be- 
fore so  much  company.  Hei-e  her  servants  could 
no  longer  contain  their  feelings,  but  she  put  her 
finger  to  her  lips,  kissed  them  again,  and  bade 
them  pray  for  her.  Then  the  maid,  Kennedy, 
took  a  handkerchief,  edged  with  gold,  in  which 
the  eucharist  had  formerly  been  inclosed,  and 
fastened  it  over  her  eyes.  The  executioner  led 
her  to  the  block,  and  the  queen,  kneeling  on  the 
cushion  before  it,  said,  with  a  clear  and  luiquail- 
ing  voice,  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
ray  spirit!"  But  the  headsman's  nerves  were 
not  in  such  good  order;  he  jwobably  entertained 
the  notions  of  the  times  about  the  sacredness  of 
royal  blood,  and  he  was  disturbed  by  the  groans 
and  lamentations  of  Mary's  servants ;  perhaps 
of  all  present,  except  Kent  and  the  dean.  Pie 
trembled,  and  struck  so  badly  that  it  cost  him 
three  strokes  to  cut  the  neck  asunder.  At  last, 
when  the  head  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold,  he  took 
it  up,  and  holding  it  at  arm's  length,  exclaimed 
officially,  "God  save  Queen  Elizabeth!"  The 
dean  of  Peterborough  added,  "Thus  perish  all 
her  enemies!"  The  Earl  of  Kent,  approaching 
the  headless  body,  cried  in  a  louder  voice,  "So 
perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  queen  and  gospel!" 
Everybody  else  was  silent;  not  a  voice  said  Amen 
to  the  dean  and  the  earl.  The  queen's  little  lap- 
dog  was  observed  to  have  crept  under  her  clothes. 


and  would  not  be  removed  till  force  was  used, 
and  afterwards  it  would  not  leave  the  body,  but 
went  and  lay  down  between  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders." 

On  the  morning  after  the  execution  a  despatch 
arrived  at  court  from  the  Eail  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  despatch  was  carric^d  by  Mi-.  Henry  Talbot, 
Shrewsbury's  son ;  and  Burghley,  to  whom  it 
was  delivered,  immediately  sent  foi'  Davison,  and 
after  consulting  Hatton  and  some  other  privy 
counsellors,  he  agreed  not  to  acquaint  the  queen 
suddenly  with  the  execution.  But  by  the  hour 
of  noon  the  report  w^as  spread  in  the  city,  where 
the  Protestants  testified  their  joy  by  ringing  all 
the  church  bells  and  ligliting  bonfires.  It  was' 
impossible  that  Elizabeth  could  remain  ignorant 
of  these  things;  she  learned  all  the  pai-ticulars 
in  the  evening,  but  did  not  then  take  the  least 
notice  of  the  event,  "nor  show  any  alteration 
at  all."  On  the  next  morning,  when  she  was 
officially  informed  of  the  execution,  she  sent  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  wonderful  grief,  declared  that  she  had  never 
commanded  or  intended  that  thing,  and  laid  the 
whole  blame  on  the  jDrivy  council,  but  chiefly  on 
Davison,  who  had  abused  the  trust  she  had  re- 
posed in  him  by  allowing  the  warrant  to  go  out 
of  his  hands.  Davison  hurried  to  court  fearing 
no  evil,  as  the  whole  of  the  privy  council  had 
acted  with  him  in  the  matter;  but  the  counsel- 
lors, who  knew  that  there  must  be  a  victim, 
strongly  advised  him  to  absent  himself  from  court 
for  a  few  days.  Poor  Davison  took  their  advice, 
and  on  the  14th  of  February  he  was  shut  up  in 
the  Tower.  At  the  same  time  the  queen  turned 
the  engines  of  her  pretended  wrath  against  Burgh- 


'  Jebb;   Camden;  Conn.;   Robertson ;  Chalmers :   Walter  Scott. 

"  In  order  to  rule  as  a  queen  over  her  powerful  nobility, 
without  provoking  them  to  insurrection — to  practise  the  Catholic 
forni  of  worship,  without  exciting  the  aggressive  distrust  of  the 
Protestants — and  to  pieserve  her  full  sovereign  authority  in  her 
relations  with  England,  without  exposing  herself  to  the  intrigues 
and  attacks  of  the  restless  Elizabeth — in  order  to  this,  what 
were  the  qualifications  that  Mary  Stuart  brought  with  lier  into 
Scotland?  She  condemned  the  religion,  and  was  ignorant  of 
the  customs  of  the  land  she  was  called  to  rule.  It  was  vrith 
regi-et  and  disgust  that  she  left  a  l>rilliant  and  refined  court,  to 
return  to  the  wild  moiuitains  and  luipolished  inhabitants  of 
Scotland.  More  fitted  for  friendship  than  policy — impetuous, 
and  not  at  all  circums])ect — she  re-appeared  there  with  an  ele- 
gance out  of  place,  a  perilous  beauty,  a  quick  but  restless  in- 
tellect, a  generous  but  excitable  temperament,  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  a  love  of  adventure,  an<l  all  the  passions  of  a  woman 
combined  with  the  extreme  freedom  of  a  widow.  Although 
endued  vrith  great  courage,  it  served  only  to  hasten  her  mis- 
fortimes;  and  her  mental  endowments  she  employed  in  com- 
mitting with  a  better  grace  those  faults  to  which  she  was 
impelled  by  her  position  and  her  character.  She  had  the  im- 
prudence to  represent  herself  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  th\is  made  herself  Elizabeth's  rival ;  she  served 
as  the  support  and  hope  of  the  vanciuished  CathoUcs  in  her  own 
kingdom,  and  thus  drew  on  herself  the  implacable  hostility  of 
the  Reformed,  who  were  resolved  to  maintain  at  all  risks  the 
religious  revolution  they  had  effected. 

"Nor  was  this  all.    She  aggravated,  by  the  errors  of  her  private 


conduct,  the  dangers  arising  from  the  exen-ise  of  her  authority, 
the  pretensions  of  her  birth,  and  the  ambitiim  of  her  creed. 
Her  sudden  fancy  for  Darnley — the  excessive  familiarities  she 
allowed  in  Rizzio,  and  the  confidence  she  reposed  in  him — and 
the  ungovernable  passion  she  felt  for  Bothwell— were  all  alike 
fatal  to  her.  By  elevating  to  the  rank  of  her  husband  and  king 
a  young  nobleman  whose  only  merit  was  his  personal  attrac- 
tions—by her  sudden  aversion  and  disgu.<!t  for  him— by  making 
a  Catholic  foreigner  secretary  and  favouiite— and  by  consenting 
to  be  the  wife  of  her  husband's  murderer — she  annihilated  her 
own  authority.  After  the  loss  of  her  crown,  she  imprudently 
hazarded  the  loss  of  her  liberty.  She  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
dominions  of  her  enemy  before  she  was  at  all  sure  it  would  be 
granted  to  her  ;  and  after  casting  her.self  on  the  mercy  of  Eliza- 
beth, conspired  against  her  with  small  chance  of  success.  While 
she  thought  she  would  be  able,  by  concerting  measures  with  the 
Catholic  party,  to  effect  her  escape  from  the  prison  in  which  she 
had  been  iniquitously  confined,  she  only  laboured  for  her  own 
destruction.  The  Catholics  were  too  feeble  in  the  island,  and 
too  disunited  on  the  Continent,  to  revolt  or  interfere  usefully  on 
her  behalf  The  insurrections  which  she  attempted  in  England, 
and  the  conspiracies  which  she  framed  until  1586,  completed  her 
ruin,  by  causing  the  death  or  exile  of  her  most  enterprising 
partizans.  The  maritime  crusade  discussed  at  Rome,  Madrid, 
and  Bnissels,  in  LOTO,  and  determined  upon  in  l.'iSO,  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  Elizabeth  and  restoring  Maiy  Stuait,  far 
from  placing  the  Catholic  queen  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
only  conducted  her  to  the  scaffold  "--Mignet,  History  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  409. 
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ley,  who  was  struck  with  alarm,  ami  withdrew 
to  his  own  house  for  many  days,  whence  he  wrote 
tlie  most  humiliatiug  letters  to  his  mistress.  The 
day  after  the  an-est  of  Davison,  AValsiugham, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  illness  at  the  very 
nick  of  time,  returned  to  court,  where  for  some 
weeks  he  had  the  principal  management  of  affairs 
in  his  own  hands.  One  of  his  first  duties  appears 
to  hav^e  been  to  devise  a  message  to  the  French 
king,  assuring  him  of  her  majesty's  ignorance  of 
the  sending  of  the  warrant,  her  sorrow  at  the 
execution,  and  her  determination  to  punish  her 


!  ministers.  But  soon  Burghley  and  the  rest 
emerged  from  this  artificial  mist,  and  only  Wil- 
liam Davison  was  made  a  scapegoat  or  sacrifice, 
being  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^10,000,  and 
be  imprisoned  during  the  qneen's  pleasure.  The 
]50or  secretary  suffered  miserably  from  imprison- 
ment, palsy,  and  utter  poverty,  for  the  treasury 
seized  all  his  property  to  pay  the  fine;  and  thus 
he  lived  through  the  sev^enteen  long  years  to 
which  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
drawn  out,  with  full  opportunity  to  meditate  upon 
the  consequence  of  putting  his  trust  in  princes. 
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ELIZABETH. 

James  advertised  of  the  execution  of  his  mother— He  is  appeased  by  a  pension — France  occupied  witL  its  own 
troubles — Hostility  of  Spain  on  account  of  Mary't  execution — Naval  e.xploits  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  against 
the  Spaniards— The  Spanish  Armada— Preparations  in  England  to  resist  the  invasion — Military  muster  at 
Tilbury  Fort — The  Armada  sets  sail — Successful  resistance  of  the  English — different  encounters  with  the 
Armada — Its  final  dispersion — Death  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester--Elizabeth  selects  the  Earl  of  Esse.x  as  her  new 
favourite — Spain  invaded  under  the  conduct  of  Essex — Quarrels  between  Essex  and  Lord  Burghley — Essex 
employed  in  the  wars  against  France  and  Spain — He  quarrels  with  the  <iueen — AUe^'ed  conspiracies  of  the 
Papists  to  assassinate  Elizabeth— Irish  insurrection— Essex  sent  to  supjiress  it — He  iiurries  back  to  London 
uncalled- Punishment  for  his  disallowed  arrival  — He  atten))its  to  raise  rebellion — Its  speedy  suppression — 
Trial  of  Essex — His  conduct  in  prison  — His  execution — Character  of  the  Earl  of  Essex — Resentment  of  the 
people  on  account  of  his  execution — The  Gowrie  conspiracy  in  Scotland — Elizabeth's  last  meeting  with  her 
parliament— Complaints  against  monopolies  brought  before  it— The  Spaniards  assist  the  Irish  insurrection — 
It  is  defeated — Elizabeth's  last  illness— She  nouiinates  King  James  of  Scotland  as  her  successor — Her  death. 


OME  weeks  after  tlie  execution  of 
Mai-y,  Sir  Robert  Carew,  son  of  her 
relative,  Ijord  Huusdon,  was  de- 
spatched by  Elizabeth  to  make  her 
excuses  to  King  James  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  On  fii^st 
learning  the  news,  it  is  sai<l  that  the  royal  diu^tard 
and  pedant  burst  into  tears,  and  threatened  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  for  vengeance.  In  tlie 
letter  presented  by  Sir  Robert  Carew,  Elizabeth 
told  James  of  the  unutterable  grief  which  slie 
felt  on  account  of  that  "unhappy  accident"  which, 
without  her  knouiedge,\\».A  happened  in  England. 
She  appealed  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  heaven 
aiid  earth  for  her  innocence;  said  she  abhorred 
dissiimdation — that  she  had  never  intended  to 


caiTV  the  sentence  into  execution — that  she  was 
punishing  those  who  had  frustrated  her  merciful 
intentions;  and  she  added  that,  Jis  no  one  loved 
him  more  dearly  than  lier.«jelf,  or  bore  a  more 
anxious  concern  for  his  welfare,  she  trusted  that 
lie  would  consider  every  one  as  his  own  enemy 
who  endeavoured,  on  account  of  the  presciU  acci- 
dent, to  excite  any  animosity  between  them.  All 
Jame.s's  miglity  wrath  soon  evaporated,  and  he 
sat  down  quiet  and  contented,  with  an  increase 
of  the  i)ension  which  Elizabeth  had  long  been 
j)aying  him,  and  with  a  hope  that  his  dutiful 
conduct  would  clear  all  obstructions  to  his  suc- 
cession to  the  English  throne  on  the  death  of  its 
present  occupant.' 

Circumstances  and  her  own  happy  arts  went 


'  The  foUowing  extract  from  a  Raman  CatlioUc  author,  throws 
some  curious  light  on  James's  character  and  doings: — "Janios 
Stuart,  on  learning  the  tragic  dcjith  of  his  mother,  Slarj-  of 
Scotland,  had  seemed  desirous  to  break  all  coiuiectiou  with 
I'.ngland.  That  it  waa  his  duty  to  do  Ixith  as  a  son  and  a  king. 
As  a  public  evidence  of  this  niptore,  James  allowed  the  Jesviita 
free  admission  into  his  territories ;  he  oven  invited  them  thither. 
Father  Crichton  retvu-iied  to  Edinburgh,  and  with  him  Fathers 
( ieorgo  Durie,  Rolwrt  Aberoroniby,  and  William  ( )gilvy.  Under 
favoiu- of  a  conspiracy  planned  by  some  C'atholii-  lords,  whom 


the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth  hatl  contrive<l  to  remove  to  a  distance 
from  the  court,  the  Queen  of  England  had  succeeiled  in  regain- 
ing her  ascendency  over  the  timid  mind  of  .lames,  who,  in  that 
age  of  temiiests,  took  friglit  at  the  smallest  cloud.  The  con- 
spiracy was  proved — Elizal)eth  mixe<l  up  the  Jesuits  with  it; 
but  the  King  of  Scotland  never  know  how  to  tiike  a  decisive 
jiart.  In  compliance  with  Elizabjth's  wishes,  he  ostensibly 
exjielleil  all  the  fathers;  while  serretly  he  begged  Gordon, 
Ogilvy,  and  Abercromby,  to  reganl  his  law  of  prowcription  as  of 
no  effect.     He  did  more :  AWrcromby  was  a  divine,  whose  niiKlo 
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e(jually  in  Elizabeth's  favour  in  disarming  tlie 
reset'  tment  of  France.    She  made  a  public  apology 
to  the  ambassador  L'Aubespine   for  the  harsh 
treatment  he  had  received,  took  him  by  the  hand 
to  a  corner  of  the  room,  told  him  that  the  greatest 
of  calamities  had  befallen  her,  and  swore 
sundry  great  oaths  that  she  was  innocent  of 
Mary's  death.    Four  of  her  council,  she  said, 
had  played  her  a  trick:  they  were  old  and 
faithful  servants,  or  by  God  she  would  have 
all  their  heads  off!      She  said  that  what 
ti'ovibled  her  most  of  all  was  the  displeasure 
ot  the  king  his  master,  whom  she  honoured 
above   all   men.       L'Aubespine   remarked 
that  she  had  all  along  given  assistance  to 
the  enemies  and  revolted  subjects  of  France. 
Here  she  drew  a  nice  distinction,   saying 
that  she  had  done  nothing  against  Henry, 
but  had  only  assisted  the  King  of  Navarre 
against  the  Duke  of  Guise.     But  the  civil 
war  continued  to  rage  in  France,  and  Henry 
III.  was  soon  glad  to  have  her  countenance 
to   the    murder    of   the    Guises.      If   that 
unhappy  family  were  bigots  and  persecutors  and 
chief  directors  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, they  certainly  found   no  faith  or  mercy 
themselves.      In   December,    1588,    Henry    III. 
secretly  distributed  forty-five  daggers  to  as  many 
assassins  in  the  castle  of  Blois :   the  Duke  of 
Guise,  Queen  Mary's  cousin,  who  had  been  in- 
vited as  a  guest,  was  set  upon  and  murdered  at 


the  door  of  the  king's  chamber.  On  the  morrow 
his  brother,  the  cardinal,  was  assassinated  in  a 
like  barbarous  manner;  and  the  Protestants 
were  only  prevented  from  making  public  rejoic- 
ings at  their  fall  by  the  better  sense  and  feeling 


of  discussion  suited  his  tastes ;  he  concealed  him  in  his  palace 
of  Holyrood,  under  the  title  of  Falconer.  In  1590,  James  marries 
a  Princess  of  Norway.  She  was  a  Lutheran  ;  Abercroraby  con 
verted  her  to  Catholicism.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  king 
commissioned  Father  Gordon  to  go  to  Rome,  to  treat  with  the 
Holy  See  about  the  re-establishment  of  the  faith  in  his  states. 
Gordon  had  removed  all  obstacles;  but  Elizabeth,  who  kept 
that  prince  in  tutelage,  as  the  presumptive  heir  to  her  crown, 
threw  herself  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation,  equally  opposed  to 
hei  interests  and  her  prejudices.  She  points  as  at  the  bottom 
of  this  purely  Scotch  Catholic  movement,  the  hand  of  Philip  II., 
stirring  up  troubles,  and  agitating  men's  minds  with  the  view 
of  making  himself  master  more  surely  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  Invincible  Armada  had  been  dispersed  \>y  storms ;  it  is  no 
longer  ou  a  fleet  that  the  gloomy  adversary  of  Protestantism 
now  reckons ;  it  is  on  the  Catholics  of  the  interior.  Religious 
convulsions,  intestine  discords  were  daily  beginning  to  be  felt ; 
these  disquiet  this  poor  king,  who  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  a 
naked  sword,  and  could  not  even  hold  his  sceptre  with  a  firm 
grasp.  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  re  assure  him,  sent  him  the  next 
year  some  English  troops.  These  were  beaten  by  the  Catholics. 
All  that  remained  was  to  attribute  this  reverse  to  causes  inde- 
pendent of  Scottish  valour.  The  Jesuit  Gordon  was  accused  of 
having  made  fanatics  of  the  Papists.  This  was  with  a  single  lie 
to  strike  two  blows  at  once,  that  were  felt  simultaneously  in 
England  and  in  Scotland.  The  queen  had  been  right  in  her 
calculations;  Father  Gordon  was  banished  from  the  kingdom. 
This  expulsion  coloured  the  defeat  of  the  Engli.^h.  It  offered  a 
new  pretext  for  harassing  the  Catholics.  Elizabeth  availed 
herself  of  it,  both  for  her  kingdom  and  for  Ireland." — Hisloire 
Religieitse,  Politique  et  Litteraire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn, 
ii.  p.  309. 

'  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  League,  so  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  France,  and  which  itself  was  the  fruit  of  that  of 
Bayonne  in  1565.  "The  singularity  of  the  League,"  says  An- 
quetil,  "first  appears  in  the  almost  luiiversal  insurrection  of 


Court  of  the  Castle  of  Blois. 
From  France  Monumentale  et  Pittoresque. 

of  their  great  leader,  Du  Plessjs  Mornay.  The 
Catholics  became  more  fierce  and  formidable  than 
ever,  the  pope  launched  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  released 
the  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a 
few  months  after,  as  Henry  was  laying  siege  to 
his  own  caj^ital,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic 
monk  named  Jacques  Clement.' 


the  Catholics  against  a  king,  most  Catholic  himself,  and  always 
owneti  to  be  such,  notwithstanding  the  means  employed  to  bring 
suspicion  on  his  faith ;  next,  in  the  bold  pretensions  of  tliat 
audacious  League,  even  in  the  feebleness  of  its  beginnings;  in  its 
ever  firm  and  steady  progress,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  people 
had  of  its  secrets,  and  the  measui-es  taken  to  check  it;  in  the 
object  it  proposed,  which  was  to  place  on  the  throne  a  foreigner 
without  even  the  colo\ir  of  a  title  ;  in  the  frightful  successes  of 
that  League,  punished  indeed  in  its  chief,  but  so  well  concerted, 
that  new  monsters  sprang  from  the  blood  then  shed ;  in  the 
fanaticism  which  jjoignards  kings,  the  anarchy  that  desolates 
emxsires,  the  tyranny  of  the  people,  Vjrutal  and  insolent,  and 
more  intolerable  than  that  of  the  great ;  in  fine,  in  all  those 
plagues  which  God  in  his  wrath  sends  forth  among  men,  plag^ies 
which  desolated  France  until  the  moment  when  the  Almighty, 
pitying  our  calamities,  gave  success  to  the  efforts  of  Henry  (IV.), 
at  once  the  conqueror  and  the  pacificator  of  France." — Esprit  de 
la  Liffue,  livre  v. 

Yet  the  League,  associated  as  it  is  with  a  thousand  horrors, 
finds  eulogists  in  the  nineteenth  century  !  The  historian  Mezeray 
having  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  "zealous  Catholics  were 
its  instniments;  and  the  new  Rcligieux  (the  Jesuits)  its  ap- 
plaudei-s  and  trumpets,"  the  credit  of  both  is  involved  in  its 
good  fame;  and,  accordingly,  in  Cretineau  Joly's  History  of  the 
Jisuils,  one  is  astoimded  to  find  the  seventh  chapter  begin  ^vith 
these  words : — "  The  principle  of  the  League  was  salutary  and 
just."  And  then  follows  an  elaborate  defence,  which  it  were 
well  that  all  Protestants  studied ;  and  which  throws  a  flood  of 
redeeming  light  on  all  that  was  severe  and  coercive  in  the  iiolicy 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  in  England,  and  of  Moray  and 
his  successors  in  Scotland ;  seeing  that  it  deliberately  argues 
that  even  the  horrors  of  the  League  were  preferable  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Christianity  of  the  Reformers.— See  Histoire  Religieuse, 
Politique  et  Litteraire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus — compost  sur  les 
documents  im'dits  et  authentiques.  Paris,  18'15.  This  work  is  in 
five  8vo  volumes,  illustrated  with  portraits  and  facsimiles. 
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Kiug  Phili])  of  Spain,  who  was  exasperated  to 
the  extreme  by  the  bold  and  brilliant  expeditions 
of  Drake  and  others  to  the  West  Indies,  was  in 
a  different  position  from  that  of  the  French  and 
Scottish  kings ;  and  making  the  most  of  the  re- 
cent tragedy  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  he  branded 
Elizabeth  as  a  murdei-ess,  and  animated  his  people 
with  a  desire  of  vengeance.  She  on  her  side 
made  some  politic  efforts  to  disarm  his  resent- 
ment. Leicester,  who  had  returned  to  Holland, 
soon  became  an  object  of  contempt.  She  re- 
called him,  allowed  the  Hollanders  to  put  Prince 
Maurice  of  Orange  in  his  stead,  and  then  seemed 
very  well  disposed  to  give  up  tlie  Protestant 
cause  in  the  Netherlands.  She  kept  the  precau- 
tionary towns,  as  they  were  called,  and  greatly 
did  the  Netherlanders  fear  that  she  would  sell 
these  keys  of  their  dominions  to  the  Spanish 
king.  Burghley  opened  negotiations  with  Spain, 
and  two  foreign  merchants,  an   Italian   and   a 


Fleming,  were  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  still  maintained  himself 
in  the  Netherlands.  But  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  soon  saw  that  no  sacrifices  they  could 
make  would  disarm  the  animosity  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  every  wind  brought  them  news  of  im- 
mense naval  and  military  pi'eparations  in  Spain 
and  Portugal."  "While  the  queen  continued  to 
negotiate.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  despatched  with 
a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  and  ordered  to  destroy  all 
the  Spanish  ships  he  could  find  in  their  own 
harbours.  Never  was  a  commission  more  ably 
or  more  boldly  executed.  On  the  19th  of  April 
(1587)  he  dashed  into  C!adiz  Roads,  and  burned, 
sunk,  or  took  thirty  ships.  He  then  turned  back 
along  the  coast,  and  between  Cadiz  Bay  and  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  he  sunk,  took,  or  burned  1(K)  vessels, 
besides  knocking  down  four  castles  on  the  coa.st. 
From  Cape  St.  Vincent  he  sailed  to  the  Tagus, 
where  he  challenged  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz, 


Sin  John  Hawkins. — From  the  "  Uei-oologia." 

and  took,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  his  flag, 
the  iSt.  Philip,  a  ship  of  the  largest  ssize.  These 
operations  materally  tended  to  delay  the  sailing 
of  the  Sijanish  Armada  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
allowed  Elizabeth  time  to  prepare  for  her  defence. 
But  Philip,  whose  power  on  the  whole  had  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  since  the  first 
commencement  of  his  enmity  with  Elizabeth— 
for  if  he  had  lost  Holland,  he  had  annexed  Por- 
tugal to  his  dominions — was  not  to  be  put  from 
his  purpose  of  invading  England.  He  obtained 
from  the  pope  supplies  of  money  and  a  renewal 
of  the  bull  of  excommunication  against  Elizabeth. 
He  levied  troops  in  all  directions,  he  hired  ships 
from  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  he  took 
up  all  the  proper  vessels  posses.sed  by  liis  subjects 


Sin  Martis  Fnomsfinn. — From  the  "  Ueroologia." 

of  Naples  and  Sicily,  lie  pressed  the  constniction 
of  others  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  in  that  part 
of  Flandei*s  which  still  belonged  to  him,  where 
shoals  of  flat-bottomed  boats  were  jirepared  for 
the  transport  of  tlie  Duke  of  Parma  aud  30,000 
men.  Although  it  was  resolved  to  encounter  the 
invadei's  by  sea,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  land- 
ing, yet,  through  pai-siniony,  the  whole  royal  navy 
of  England  did  not,  at  this  moment,  exceed  thirty- 
six  sail;  but  merchant  ships  were  fitted  out  by  the 
nobles  and  people  at  their  own  expense,  and  armed 
for  war,  aud  Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  names 
scarcely  eclipsed  by  all  the  heroes  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them — men  who  had  lived  their  lives  on 
the  ocean,  and  girdled  the  globe  in  their  daring 
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expeditious — the  best  seamen  of  the  age,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  commaiid  under  the  high  admiral, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  The  entire  number 
of  ship.s  collected  on  this  critical  occasion  was 
191;  the  number  of  seamen  was  17,400,  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  being  31,985.'  The  Dutch 
were  applied  to  for  their  assistance,  "  and,"  says 
Stow,  "  they  came  roundly  in  with  threescore 
sail,  bi-ave  ships  of  war,  fierce,  and  full  of  spleen." 
The  fleet  was  distributed  at  various  points,  for  it 
could  not  be  known  where  the  enemy  would  at- 
tempt their  lauding.  The  loi\l- admiral,  who 
guarded  the  western  coast,  divided  his  force  into 
three  squadrons.  Drake  was  detached  towards 
Ushant  to  keep  a  look-out;  Hawkins  cruised  be- 
tween the  Land's  End  and  Scilly  Islands  ;  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  cruised  along  the  coast  of  Flan- 
ders, blocking  up  the  Spanish  ports  there  ;  and 
other  captains  constantly  scoured  the  Channel. 

As  it  was  given  out  that  the  Spaniards  intended 
to  sail  up  the  river  and  strike  their  first  blow  at 
London,   both   sides   of    the 
Thames  were  fortified,  under 
the     direction    of     Federico 
Giambelli,  an  Italian  deserter 
from    the    Spanish    service. 
Gravesend  was  strongly  for- 
tified, and  a  vast  number  of 
barges  were  collected  there, 
for   the   double    purpose    of 
sei-ving  as  a  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  horse  and  foot  be- 
tween Kent  and  Essex,  and 
for  blocking  up  the  river  to 
the    invaders.      At   Tilbury 
Fort,    directly     opposite     to 
Gravesend,  a  great  camp  was 
formed.     Nor  was  there  less 
stir     and      activity     inland. 
There   was   not  a  corner  of 
England  which  did  not  ring 
with  preparation,  and  mus- 
ter  its   armed  force.      The   maritime    counties, 
from  Cornwall  to  Kent,  and  from  Kent  to  Lin- 
colnshire, were  furnished  with  soldiers,  both  of 
themselves  and  with  the  auxiliary  militia  of  the 
neighbouring  shires,  so  that,  upon  any  spot  where 
a  landing  might  be  effected,  within  the  space  of 
forty-eight  hours  an  army  of  20,000  men  could 
,  be  assembled.     The  Catholics  vied  with  the  Pro- 
testants in  activity,  in  zeal,  in  patriotism ;  and 
as  their  gentlemen  of  rank  were  generally  ex- 
cluded from  command  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
Protestants,  although  the  lord-admiral  himself. 


Lord  Howard  of  Efiingham,  was  a  Catholic,  they 
served  in  the  ranks  like  common  soldiers,  or  they 
embarked  in  the  ships  to  do  the  woi-k  of  commoa 
sailor,s.  When  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  returned  their  numbers,  it  was 
found  that  thei-e  were  under  arms  130,000  men, 
exclusive  of  the  levies  furnished  by  the  city  of 
London.  The  force  assembled  at  Tilbury  Fort 
consisted  of  22,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  and  be- 
tween them  and  London  were  28,000  men  levied 
for  the  protection  of  her  majesty's  person,  com- 
manded by  her  kinsman  Lord  Hunsdon,  and 
10,000  Londoners.  A  confident  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  the  fleet  would  be  able  to  prevent 
any  disembarkation,  but  it  was  provided,  in  case 
of  a  landing,  that  the  counti-y  should  be  laid 
waste,  and  the  invaders  harassed  b}^  incessant 
attacks.  The  queen  never  shone  to  more  advan- 
tage tlian  at  this  warlike  crisis,  and  though  she 
kept  her  person  between  the  capital  and  the  near 
camp  at  Tilbury  Fort,  the  fame  of  her  brave  de- 


'  Southey's  Kaval  Hititory.  In  the  Armada  there  were  only 
tliree  ships  of  si^.e  superior  to  the  Triumph,  the  largest  of  the 
English  ships ;  but  there  were  forty -five  ships  ranging  from  600 
to  1000  tons ;  and  though  the  English  fleet  outnumbered  the 
Armada,  its  entire  tonnage  was  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the 
enemy. 


Tii.BURY  FiiRi'. — From  a  view  by  Stanfield. 


portment  and  her  encouraging  words  were  spread 
everywhere.  She  reviewed  the  Londoners,  whose 
enthusiasm  was  boundless;  and  when  the  arrival 
of  the  Armada  was  daily  expected,  she  reviewed 
the  army  at  Tilbury  Fort,  riding  a  wai'-horse, 
wearing  armour  on  her  back,  and  carrying  a  mar- 
shal's truncheon  in  her  hand.  The  Earls  of  Essex 
and  Leicester  held  her  bridle-rein,  while  she  de- 
livered a  stirring  speech  to  the  inen.  "My  loving 
people,"  said  the  queen,  "we  have  been  persuaded 
by  some  that  are  careful  of  our  safety  to  take  heed 
how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  multitudes, 
for  fear  of  treachery;  but  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving 
people.  Let  tyrants  fear !  I  have  always  so  be- 
haved myself,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed 
mv  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal 
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hearts  auJ  good- will  of  my  subjects;  aud,  there- 
fore, I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time,  not  as 
for  my  recreation  and  sport,  but  being  resolved 
iu  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you  all — to  lay  down  for  my  God,  for 
my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour,  and 
my  blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  that  I  have 
but  the  body  of  a  weak  aud  feeble  woman;  but 
r  have  tlie  lieart  of  a  king,  aud  of  a  King  of  Eng- 
lantl  too,  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or 
Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to 
invade  the  borders  of  my  realms !"'  Everything 
iu  this  camp  speech  was  exciting  and  appropriate 
except  a  laudation  bestowed  on  the  general;  for 
her  lieutenant  was  none  other  than  that  carpet- 
knight  and  most  inefficient  commander,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester. 

It  liad  been  arranged  by  the  Spanish  couii; 
that  the  Armada  should  leave  Lisbon  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  but  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz 
was  then  sinking  under  the  fever  of  which  he 
died ;  and,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  Duke  of 
Paliano,  the  vice-admiral,  aud  an  excellent  officer, 
fell  sick  and  died  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Philip 
found  a  difficulty  in  replacing  these  two  com- 
mandos. After  some  delay  he  gave  the  supreme 
command  to  the  Duke  uf  Mediua-Sidonia,  who, 
instead  of  being  the  best  .sailor  in  Spain,  wjis  no 
sailor  at  all,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  m:uitime 
affairs.  Martinez  de  Recaldo,  who  w;i.s  appointed 
vice-admiral,  was,  however,  a  se;unan  of  good 
experience.  At  last,  the  Invincible  Aumada, as 
the  Spaniards  called  it  in  their  pride,  set  sjiil  from 
the  Tagus  on  the  2!)th  of  May.  It  consisted  at 
this  time  of  about  130  vessels  of  all  sizes;  45  of 
these  were  galleons  aiul  larger  ships;  25  were 
pink-built  ships;  13  were  frigates.  They  mouuted 
altogether  2431  guns  of  different  calibres.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  mariners,  they  carried  nearly  2(),(XK) 
land  troojjs,  among  whom  were  2()(Hl  volunteei-s 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Spain.  But  this  mighty 
fleet,  when  steeinug  towards  Coruuna,  where  it  was 
to  tiike  on  board  more  troops  and  stoi'es,  w;us 
overtaken  off  Finisterre  by  a  great  tempest,  and 
dispersed.  Four  large  ships  foundered  at  sea; 
the  rest  reached  Coruuna  and  other  ports  on  that 
coast,  but  considerably  damaged  by  the  storm. 
This  occasioned  a  fresh  delay,  which,  however, 
might  have  jjroved  fatal  rather  than  favourable 
if  Elizabeth's  advice  had  been  followed  by  her 
brave  commanders.  A  report  ix-ached  London 
that  the  enemies' ships  had  suffered  so  much  that 
they  could  not  possibly  proceed  on  their  expedi- 
tion this  year;  and  as  the  cost  of  the  English  fleet 
was  great  (though  the  government  only  bore  a 
part  of  it),  the  queen,  from  motives  of  economy, 
made  Secretary  Walsingham  write  to  the  admiral 
to  tell  him  to  hiy  up  four  of  his  largest  ships,  and 


discharge  their  crews.  But  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  nobly  replied  to  this  letter,  that,  rather 
than  dismantle  any  of  his  ships,  he  would  take 
upon  him  to  disobey  his  mistress,  aud  keep  them 
afloat  at  his  own  charge.  The  admiral  now  called 
a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  determined  to 
sail  for  the  Spanish  coast,  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  Armada,  if  so  enabled,  or  to 
ascertain,  at  all  events,  its  real  condition.  A 
brisk  north  wind  soon  carried  him  to  Coruuna. 
whither  he  chased  before  him  fom-teeu  Spanish 
ships  which  were  at  sea.  Having  ascertained 
the  truth,  he  became  anxious  to  retui'u,  lest  a 
part  of  their  fleet  might  make  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land in  his  absence.  Favoured  by  a  change  of 
wind,  he  soon  reached  his  station  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  allowed  his  men  a  little  relaxation  on 
shore.  On  the  19th  of  July,  one  Fleming,  a  Scot- 
tish pii-ate  or  privateer,  sailed  into  Plymouth, 
with  intelligence  that  he  liad  .seen  the  Sjjanish 
rleet  off  the  Lizard.  At  the  moment  most  of 
the  capttiins  and  officers  were  on  shore  playing 
at  bowls  on  the  Hoe.  There  was  an  instant  bus- 
tle, aud  a  calling  for  the  ship.s'  boats,  but  Drake 
insisted  that  the  match  should  be  played  out, 
as  there  was  plenty  of  time  both  to  win  the 
game  and  beat  the  Spaniards.  Unfortunately 
the  wiiul  was  blowing  hard  in  their  teeth,  but 
they  contrived  to  warp  t)ut  their  .sliips.  On  the 
following  day,  being  Saturday,  the  2()th  of  July, 
they  got  a  full  sight  of  the  Armada  standing 
majestically  on — the  vessels  being  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  which,  from  horn  to  horn, 
uicasured  some  seven  miles.  Their  great  height 
and  bulk,  though  imposing  to  the  unskilled,  gave 
confidence  to  the  English  seamen,  who  reck<jned 
at  once  upon  having  the  advantage  in  tacking 
and  maua'uvring  their  lighter  craft.  At  first  it 
was  expected  that  the  S|)aniards  might  attempt 
a  landing  at  Plymouth,  but  the  Duke  of  Medina 
adhered  to  the  plan  which  had  been  jirescriWd 
to  him,  and  which  w;is  to  steer  quite  through 
the  Channel  till  he  should  reach  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  wliere  he  was  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
the  harboui-s  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  main- 
tained by  the  English  and  Dutch,  make  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  bring  that 
prince's  forces  with  him  to  England.  Lonl 
Howard  let  him  pass,  and  then  followed  in  his 
rear,  avoiding  coming  to  close  quarters,  and  watch- 
ing with  a  vigilant  eye  for  any  lucky  accident 
that  might  arise  from  cross  winds  or  irregular 
sailing.  Aud  soon  a  part  of  the  Sjianish  fleet 
was  left  considerably  a.stern  by  the  main  division, 
where  the  Duke  of  ^ledina  kept  up  a  press  of 
sail,  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  iu  view  tluui  to 
get  through  the  Channel  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
made  siguala  to  the  slower  ships  to  keep  uji, 
which  they  could   not,  and  he  still  kept  every 
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sail  bent.  The  Disdain,  a  pinnace,  commanded 
by  Jonas  Bradbury,  now  commenced  an  attack  by 
pouring  a  broadside  into  one  of  the  higgards. 
Lord  Howard,  in  his  own  ship,  the  A  rk  Royal,  en- 
gaged a  great  Spanisli  galleon,  and  Drake,  in  the 
Revenge,  Hawkins,  in  the  Victor)/,  and  Frobisher, 
in  the  Triumph,  ranging  up  gallantly,  brought 
into  action  all  the  galleons  which  had  fallen  astern. 
The  rear-admiral  Recaldo  was  with  this  division, 
and  fought  it  bravely;  but  his  lumbering  ships 
lay  like  logs  on  the  water  in  comparison  with  the 
lighter  vessels  of  England,  which  were  manage- 
able and  in  hand  like  well-trained  steeds.  Before 
any  assistance  could  come  from  the  van,  one  of 
the  gi'eat  Spaniards  was  completely  crippled,  and 
another — a  treasure-ship,  with  55,000  ducats 
aboard — was  taken  by  Drake,  who   distributed 


the  money  amongst  the  sailors.  The  Duke  of 
Medina  hove-to,  till  the  slower  ships  came  iip, 
and  then  all  of  them,  under  pi'ess  of  sail,  stood 
farther  up  the  Channel.  This  first  brush  gave 
great  spirit  to  the  EuglLsh,  and  there  were  in  it 
several  encouraging  circumstances.  It  was  seen, 
for  example,  that  the  tall  Spanish  ships  could 
not  bring  their  ordnance  to  bear,  firing,  for  the 
greater  part,  over  the  English  without  touching 
them;  and  that  the  surer  fire  of  the  latter  told 
with  terrific  effect  on  those  huge  ships  crammed 
with  men,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  Howard  re- 
turned towards  Plymouth,  where  he  was  to  be 
joined  by  forty  sail.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  ships  was 
burned,  purposely,  it  is  said,  by  a  Flemish  gunner 
on  board.     It  was  a  dark  night  with  a  heavy  sea, 


The  Spanish  Aemada. — From  the  Tapesti-y  in  the  House  of  Lords,  engraved  by  the  Society  of  Antiriuaries. 


and  some  of  the  Spaniards  ran  foul  of  each  other, 
to  their  great  mischief. 

On  the  23d,  Howard,  who  was  reinforced,  and 
who  had  received  into  his  division  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  came  up  with  the  whole  Armada  off 
Portland,  when  a  battle  began,  which  lasted 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  day.  The  English  fought 
loose  and  at  large,  avoiding  a  close  combat  or 
boarding.  They  kept  separate,  but  always  in 
motion,  tacking  and  playing  about  the  enemy, 
pouring  in  their  fire  and  then  sheering  out  of 
range,  returning  before  the  Spaniards  had  time 
to  reload,  giving  them  another  broadside,  and 
then  sheering  off  as  before.  According  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  compared  it 
all  to  a  morrice-dance  upon  the  waters!  But 
once  or  twice  the  dying  away  of  the  wind  ren- 
dered these  manoeuvres  impracticable.  A  divi- 
sion of  five  merchantmen,  led  by  the  gallant  Fro- 
bisher in  his  great  ship  the  Triumph,  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest,  and  brought  to  close  action  for  two 
whole  hours.     But,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
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English  squadrons  cut  off  a  division  of  the  Arma- 
da, and  crippled  every  ship  in  it.  Then  Howard, 
from  the  Ark  Royal,  signalized,  and  this  victorious 
squadron,  by  means  of  sweepers  and  tow-boats, 
was  brought  into  position  to  the  rescue  of  Fro- 
bi.sher.  These  victorious  ships  reserved  their  fire 
till  they  were  close  alongside  the  Spaniards.  The 
darkness  of  night  interrupted  the  battle  :  in  the 
course  of  the  day  the  English  had  taken  a  large 
Venetian  argosy  and  several  transports.  Next 
day  the  Spaniards  showed  small  inclination  to 
renew  the  fight;  and  it  was  appai'ent  that  they 
wished  to  hold  on  to  the  place  appointed  for  their 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  English, 
on  their  side,  were  not  in  fighting  condition,  for, 
by  a  shameful  parsimony,  they  had  been  jioorly 
supplied  with  gunpowder,  and  by  this  time  they 
had  burned  all  theyjiad  on  board.  Howard,  how- 
over,  detached  some  barques  and  pinnaces,  which 
returned  with  a  supply  towards  night;  but  a  day 
had  been  lost.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he 
came  up  with  part  of  the  Armada,  off  the  Isle  of 
130 
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Wight,  where  Captain  Hawkins  took  a  large 
Portuguese  galleon.  Presently  it  fell  a  calm :  the 
great  ships  of  S])ain  lay  motionless  upon  the 
water,  and  were  much  too  heavy  to  be  towed. 
The  English  craft,  of  the  lighter  kind,  were  easily 
towed  by  their  long  boats.  When  a  breeze  sprung 
up,  Frobisher  was  set  upon  by  several  galleons, 
and  was  in  great  jieril,  but  the  MTiite  Bear  and 
the  Elizabeth  Jonas  came  up  to  his  relief.  Other 
ships  ranged  up  on  either  side,  and  the  battle 
seemed  becoming  general,  but  the  English  had 
again  burned  all  their  gunpowder!  Having  shot 
away  the  mainmast,  and  otherwise  shattered  the 
Duke  of  Medina's  own  ship,  they  took  advantage 
of  the  wind  and  sheered  off. 

On  the  morrow,  the  26th  of  July,  the  Armada 
sailed  up  the  Channel  with  a  fair  breeze :  Howard 
hung  on  their  rear,  now  and  then  keeping  \ip  a 
feeble  fire.  He  had  resolved  not  to  renew  the 
struggle  till  they  came  to  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
for  he  knew  that  a  strong  squadron,  under  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  and  Sir  Thomas  Winter,  wouM 
be  ready  there  to  take  part  in  the  action.  As 
he  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Spaniards,  he  re- 
ceived ammunition  and  all  proper  supplies  from 
shore;  and  his  force  was  continually  increased  by 
small  ships  and  men  out  of  all  the  havens  of  the 
realm;  for  the  gentlemen  of  England  hired  ships 
from  all  parts  at  their  own  charge,  and  with  one 
accord  came  flocking  thither.  There  was  a  clear 
sky  and  a  leading  wind,  which  enabled  the  Sf)an- 
iards  to  come  to  anchor  before  ( 'alais  on  the  27th. 
Hence  !Medina-Sidonia  would  have  proceeded  to 
Dinikirk,  but  he  was  strongly  advised  to  remain 
where  he  was;  and  he  .sent,  over-land,  a  messen- 
ger to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  entreating  him  to  de- 
tach some  fly-boats,  without  which  he  could  not 
cope  with  the  light  and  active  English  ships,  and 
to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  troojis,  which, 
he  represented,  might  effect  a  landing  in  Eng- 
land under  covei-  of  his  fire.  But  both  these  re- 
quests were  childish  ami  absurd.  Althougli  Sey- 
mour and  most  of  the  English  ships  had  left  the 
station  to  co-operate  with  Howard,  a  small  divi- 
sion remained  with  the  Dutch,  who  closed  Parma's 
only  outlets,  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  and  who 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  scatter  and  sink  his 
flat-bottomed  boats,  if  they  had  put  to  sea.  But, 
besides  that  these  boats,  which  had  been  hastily 
constructed  with  bad  materials,  were  already  rot- 
ting and  falling  to  pieces,  disease  had  broken  out 
among  the  land-troops,  and  owing  to  the  delayed 
arrival  of  the  Armada,  their  provisions  were  al- 
most exhausted.  Thus  Parma  could  do  nothing 
till  the  blockade  was  cleared  and  pro]ier  ships 
with  ]irovision3  were  supplied  to  him.  When  he 
had  lost  a  whole  day,  the  Duke  of  Medina 
thought  of  making  for  Dunkirk;  but  in  the  mean- 
while Seymour  and  Winter  hnd  inint-.l  TTownrd. 


and  he  was  hemmed  in  by  140  English  sail  "  fit 
for  fight,  good  sailors,  nimble  and  tight  for 
tacking  about."  The  Spaniards,  however,  were 
well  ranged,  their  greatest  ships  being  placed 
seaward,  next  the  enemy,  like  strong  castles, 
the  lesser  being  anchored  between  them  and  the 
shore.  The  English  found  that  in  this  ]jositiou 
they  must  fight  to  disadvantage,  but  they  hit  upon 
a  stratagem  which  presently  broke  this  array. 
Eight  small  ships  were  gutted,  besmeared  with 
pitch,  rosin,  ami  wild-fire,  filled  with  combusti- 
bles, and  placed  under  the  desperate  guidance  of 
Captain  Young  and  Ca])tain  Prouse,  who,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  favoured  by  wide  and  tide,  led  them 
close  to  the  Spanish  line,  took  to  their  boats, 
fired  the  trains,  and  escaped.  The  Spaniards, 
who  remembered  some  terrible  fire-ships  which 
had  been  used  against  them  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
Scheldt,  began  to  cry,  "The  fire  of  Antwerp! 
the  fire  of  Antwerp  I"'  Some  cut  their  cables, 
others  let  their  hawsers  slip,  and  in  haste,  fear, 
and  confusion,  put  to  sea.  In  this  dreadful  dis- 
order the  largest  of  the  galeasses  ran  foul  of 
another  ship,  lost  her  rudder,  floated  al)Out  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tide,  and  was  then  stranded.  W^hen 
the  fire-ships  liad  exploded,  and  the  danger  was 
over,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  duke's  ship  as  a 
signal  to  the  Spaniards  to  return  to  their  former 
position;  but  the  gun  was  heard  by  few,  because 
"they  were  scattered  all  about  and  driven  by 
fear,  some  into  the  wide  sea,  some  among  the 
shoals  of  Flander.s."  When  morning  dawned, 
the  English  renewed  the  attack  on  the  scattered 
squaflrons.  One  fierce  attack  w;is  made  on  the 
great  galeass,  stranded  near  Calais,  but  the  small 
craft  could  not  board  her  until  the  admiral  sent 
100  men  in  his  boats  under  Sir  Amyas  Preston. 
The  Sjmuiards  made  a  brave  resistance  ;  but  in 
the  end  their  captain  was  shot  through  the  head; 
they  were  boarded  at  all  points,  cut  to  pieces,  or 
thrown  overboard  aud  drownied.  In  this  huge 
bottom  were  found  ")0,(MH)  ducats.  At  other 
places,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  Cumberland, 
Seymour,  and  Frobisher,  gained  many  ailvan- 
tages.  One  of  the  capital  ships  of  the  Armada, 
a  large  galleon  of  Biscay,  sank  under  the  Engli.sh 
fire.  The  «S'«h  Matteo,  commanded  by  Diego 
Pignatelli,  a  Neapolitan,  in  attempting  to  cover 
another  ship,  was  i-aked  by  the  Rainbow  and 
Vanguard,  and  finally  compelled  to  surrender  by 
a  decisive  broadside  from  a  heavy  Dutchman. 
Another  gi-eat  Spanianl,  dismantled  and  rent, 
drifted,  fell  ashore,  and  was  taken  by  the  raari- 
nei-s  of  Flushing.  Two  ketches  foundered  at  sea. 
Still,  however,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  i-allied.  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  shown  no  deficiency  of 
courage,  cried  for  revenge:  but  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina-Sidonia  had  had  enough  of  this  war,  and 
calling  a  coumil.  he  resolved  to  make  his  way 
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back  to  Spain  in  the  best  manner  he  could;  and 
as  it  was  held  dangerous  to  attempt  the  English 
in  their  narrow  seas,  he  resolved  to  steer  north- 
wards and  return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round  Scot- 
land. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  Drake  wrote  to  Wal- 
smgham— "There  was  never  anything  pleased 
me  better  than  the  seeing  the  enemy  flying  with 
a  southerly  wind  to  tlie  northward.  AVe  have 
the  Spaniards  before  us,  and  mind,  with  the  grace 
of  God,  to  wrestle  a  ]hi11  with  them."  No  one 
can  doubt  of  the  activity  and  good-will  of  Drake, 
of  Frobisher,  of  any  one  of  the  great  captains 
engaged  ;  but  yet  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to 
go  down  the  wind  without  much  pursuit.  "The 
opportunity,"  says  Sir  William  Monson,  "was 
losl,  not  througli  the  negligence  or  backwardness 
of  the  lord-admiral,  but  merely  through  the  want 
of  providence  in  those  that  had  the  charge  of 
furnishing  and  providing  for  the  fleet ;  for  at  that 
time  of  so  great  advantage,  when  they  came  to 
examine  their  provisions,  they  found  a  general 
scarcity  of  powder  and  shot,  for  want  of  which 
they  were  forced  to  return  home.  Another 
opportunity  was  lost,  not  much  inferior  to  the 
other,  by  not  sending  part  of  onr  fleet  to  the  west 
of  Ireland,  where  the  Spaniards  of  necessity  were 
to  pass,  after  so  many  dangers  and  disasters  as 
they  had  endured.  If  we  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  have  followed  their  course,  as  it  was  both 
thought  and  discoursed  of,  we  had  been  absolutely 
victorious  over  this  great  and  formidable  navy; 
for  they  were  brought  to  that  necessity  that  they 
would  willingly  have  yielded,  as  divers  of  them 
confessed  that  were  shipwrecked  in  Ireland.'" 
In  etTect,  when  the  Spaniards  had  rounded  the 
Orkneys,  they  were  dispersed  and  shattered  by  a 
tremendous  tempest,  the  moi'e  perilous  from  their 
want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  those  seas  and 
coasts.  They  threw  overboard  horses,  mules, 
artillery,  and  baggage.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
(lashed  to  pieces  among  the  Orkneys  and  the 


Western  Isles,  some  were  stranded  in  Norway, 
some  went  down  at  sea  with  every  soul  on  board, 
some  were  cast  upon  the  iron  coast  of  Argyle, 
and  more  than  thirty  were  driven  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  the  popular  name  of  Port-ua- 
S])agna,  bestowed  on  a  place  near  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  recals  a  part  of  the  fearful  catastrophe. 
Those  who  fell  among  the  Scotch  were  made  pri- 
soners by  King  James;  but  the  jjoor  Spaniards 
who  fell  among  the  Irish  had  a  worse  fate — an 
eternal  blot  on  the  glory  of  those  who  inflicted 
it.  The  English  feared  that  they  might  join  the 
Irish  Catholics,  who  were  again  in  insurrection; 
and  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  the  lord-deputy, 
sent  his  marshal,  who  drove  them  out  of  their 
hiding-places  and  butchered  200  of  them  in  cold 
blood.  The  rest,  sick  and  starved,  committed 
themselves  to  the  greater  mercy  of  the  waves  in 
their  shattered  vessels,  and  for  the  most  part 
were  drowned.  A  small  squadron  was  driven 
back  to  the  English  Channel,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  ship,  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  or  by  their  allies  the  Dutch,  or  their 
other  friends  the  Huguenots,  who  had  equipped 
many  privateers  at  Rochelle.  The  Duke  of 
Medina,  about  the  end  of  September,  arrived  at 
Santander,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  no  more 
than  sixty  sail  out  of  his  whole  fleet,  and  these 
very  much  shattered,  with  their  crews  all  worn 
out  with  cold,  and  hunger,  and  sickness,  and 
looking  like  specti-es.  The  Lord-admiral  of  Eng- 
land had  anchored  safely  in  the  Downs  on  the 
8th  of  August,  having  lost  but  very  few  men  and 
only  one  vessel  of  any  consequence.  Military 
skill  and  flat-bottomed  boats  could  avail  the  Duke 
of  Parma  nothing  against  the  victorious  navy  of 
England ;  and  though  an  alarm  was  absurdly 
kept  up  for  some  months,  the  danger  was  over 
from  the  moment  that  the  disorganized  Armada 
retreated  to  the  north.-  About  the  middle  of 
August,  the  camp  at  Tilbury  Fort  was  broken 
up.^ 


'  True  lUtd  Exact  Account  of  the  Wars  in  Spain.  The  remark- 
able fact  of  the  fleet  being  left  bare  of  ammunition  is  confirmed 
\)y  a  letter  writte'n  on  the  8tli  of  August,  from  tlie  camp  at 
Tilhiuy  Fort,  by  Secretary  Walsingliam  to  tbe  lord-chancellor. 
—  Wright.  It  appears,  how  ever,  that  a  part  of  tlie  fleet  followed 
the  Spaniards  all  along  the  English  and  Scottish  coast,  as  far  as 
the  Firth  of  Forth. 

'^Camden;  Stotc;  Slrada:  Bentivoglio;  Slr^/pe;  Burglilfy Papers: 
Hardwick  Papers:  Sov.they;  Ellis:  Wright. 

^  'Die  Armada  must  have  cost  Philip  immense  efforts,  for 
Sismondi  represents  him  .o-s  too  weak  etiectiially  to  repel  even 
t1  le  hostilities  of  Catheiine  de'  Medici,  acting  independently  of 
Frauce.  "  The  attacks  made  by  Catherine  and  Monsieur,  how- 
ever, did  not  bring  down,"  he  says,  "on  France  very  serio\is 
reprisals,  for  Philip  II.  had  annihilated  the  power,  wealth,  and 
energy  of  all  the  states  over  which  he  had  extended  his  domina- 
tion. This  prince — who,  in  the  silence  of  his  solitude,  amid  his 
apparent  repose,  was  so  active  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  the 
]nirsuit  of  his  vast  projects — who  himself  directed  the  whole 
policy  of  his  cabinet — who  wrote  0)it  with  his  own  hand  the 
greater  part  of  his  despatches — who,  ui  fine,  wassotnilj  king — 


seemed  to  have  been  endowed  with  so  much  ability  and  activity 
only  for  mischief.  He  looked  with  a  sort  of  horror  on  the  in- 
dependence of  the  human  mind,  and  believed  himself  called 
upon  to  destroy  it  everywhere  ;  the  freedom  of  subjects  and  the 
liberty  of  consciences  to  him  appeared  alike  sacrilegious ;  he  saw 
a  revolt  in  every  pretension  to  enlightenment ;  and  as  he  had 
placed  his  civil  and  religious  despotism  under  the  safeguard  ol 
his  faith,  as  he  believed  he  was  God's  champion  in  destrojing 
all  liberty  on  the  earth,  all  means  seemed  good  to  him,  no  scruple 
stopped  him,  his  conscience  recoiled  from  no  cnielty,  no  perfidy; 
he  went  straight  towards  his  object  through  more  blood  and 
more  crimes  than  were  ever  lavished  by  any  other  monarch  ; 
he  believed  he  would  succeed,  for  he  subdued  province  after 
province,  he  e.xtinguished  one  rebellion  after  another  in  blood  ; 
but  his  pestilential  breath  dispeopled  the  kingdoms  that  were 
subject  to  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  his  states, 
he  could  not  keep  on  foot  armies  equal  to  those  of  any  of  the 
sovereigns  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Castile,  in  Aragon,  at 
Granada,  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  at  the  D\ichy  of  Milan,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Pera  and  of  Mexico." — 
Sismondi,  Isist.  de  Francois,  tom.  xx.  p.  23. 
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When  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  was  over, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  took  his  departure  from 
court  for  Kenilwt.rth  Castle,  but  he  fell  suddenly 
ill  on  the  road,  and  died  at  Cornbury  in  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  4th  day  of  September.  The  queen 
did  not  appear  to  grieve  much  for  his  loss,  and 
almost  immediately  after  his  death  she  caused 
his  eflects  to  be  sold  by  auction,  for  the  sati.sfac- 
tion  of  certain  debts  he  owed  her  treasury.'  The 
fact  was,  the  queen  had  been  for  some  time  pro- 
vided with  another  darling,  to  whom  she  trans- 
ferred the  strange  affection  which  for  so  many 
years  she  had  bestowed  on  Leicester.  This  new 
favourite  was  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 


Robert  Deverei  x,  Earl  of  Essex.— After  Oliver. 

SOU  of  the  unfortunate  earl  who  had  died  in  Ire- 
laud,  and  whose  wife  had  been  very  irregularly 
married  to  Leicester.  At  first  the  queen  hated 
him  on  his  mother's  account,  but  this  feeling 
gave  way  to  an  admiration  of  his 
person  and  vivacious  disposition.  H 
master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
captain-general  of  the  cavalry  in  1587,  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Upon  the  death 
of  Leicester  he  succeeded  at  once  to  the  dan- 
gerous post  of  prime  favourite — a  post  almost  as 
disagreeable  as  it  was  dangerous,  for  it  called 
for  the  daily  and  hourly  exercise  of  flattery 
and  gallantry  towards  an  old  woman,  a  sort  of 
service  which  ill  suited  the  frank  and  impe- 
tuous character  of  Essex. 

Don     Antonio,    an     illegitimate 
A.D.  1589.    jjjjpijg,^.  ^jf   Henry,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  crown  of 


'  It  appears  tliat  there  were  two  stories,  one  Wing  that  he 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife;  the  other,  that  his  death  had  been 
hastened  by  magic  and  conjuring. 


that  kingdom,  had   taken  refuge  in   England, 
where  for  some  time  he  was  left  to  pine  in  abject 
poverty.      But  now  Elizabeth  resolved  to  use 
him  as  a  means  of  annoying  Philip  of  Spain,  in 
his  recent  usurpation  of  Portugal.     She  boldly 
set  forth  that   Don  Antonio   was   a  legitimate 
prince,  and  her  parliament,  breathing  revenge 
and  conquest,  voted  her  most  liberal  supplies, 
and  petitioned  her  to  carry  the  war  into  Philip's 
dominions.     She  told  them  that  she  was  very 
poor,  and  needed  all  the  money  they  had  voted  ; 
but  thereupon  an  association,  headed  by  Drake 
and  Norris,  undertook  to  defray  the  greater  part 
of  the  expenses,  and  in  a  short  time  they  collected 
an  armament  of  about  200  sail  of  all  sizes,  carry- 
ing nearly  20,000  men.     Don  Antonio  embarked 
in  royal  state,  and  the  fleet  commanded  by  Drake 
set  sail.     It  was  scarceh'  gone  out  of  Plymouth 
when  the  queen  was  thrown  into  tender  anxieties 
by  missing  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had 
disobeyed  her  orders,  and  gone  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  war.    The  exjiedition  was  badly  planned, 
miserably  supjilied  with  money  and  ammunition, 
and  but  lamely  conducted  after  the  landing  of 
the  troojjs.     It  was  also  disgraced  by  cruelties 
unusual  even  in  that  age.      Drake  repaired  in 
the  first  instance  to  Corunna,  where  he  took  four 
ships  of  war  and  burned  the  lower  town.     The 
troops,   which    were   commanded   by   Sir   John 
Norris,  defeated  a  body  of  Sj)aniarils  intrenched 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  could  not  take 
the  upper  town  ;  and  ;is  their  powder  began  to 
fall  short,  and  sickness  to  rage  in  their  ranks, 
they  were  re-embarked  and  carried  to  Peniche, 
on   the   Portuguese   coast.      From    Peniche  the 
fleet  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  while 
the   army  marched   through    Torres- Vedras   to 
Lisbon,  proclaiming  everywhere  their  Don  An- 
tonio.    But,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  no 
one  joined  the  Don,  and  they  found  the  country 
laid  waste  and  bare.     There  was  only  a  weak 
handsome     Spanish  garrison  within  Lisbon,  ami  the  English 
was  made  j  said  they  would  certainly  have  taken  that  cajiital 
if  it  had  not  been  for  their  total  want  of  proper 
artillery  !     Famine  was  now  added  to  sickness ; 
and  Norris,  who  had  disagreed  with  Drake  as  to 
the  management  of  the  campaign,  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  re-embark  and  return 
home.      The  young  Earl  of  Essex  displayed  a 
romantic  bravery,  yet  the  campaign,  on  the  whole, 
was  exceedingly  inglorious.     When  they  counted 
their  numbers  at  Plymouth,  more  than  one-half 
of  their  20,000  had  perished,  or  were  missing. 

On  his  i-eturn  to  court,  Essex  found  that  he 
had  been  neai-ly  supjilanted  in  the  i-oyal  favour 
liy  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Charles  Blount, 
the  latter,  second  .son  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  a 
student  in  the  Tenijile ;  but  he  soon  prevailed 
over  these   asjjirants.      Raleigh  was  sent  into 
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Ii-elaud,  where  he  remained  for  several  years;  and, 
after  fighting  a  duel  with  him,  Essex  contracted 
a  great  friendship  for  Blount,  who  soon  after- 
wards became  Earl  of  Mountjoy.  But  though 
Essex  enjoyed  the  queen's  good  graces,  and  readily 
obtained  gifts  and  favours  for  himself,  he  was 
generally  unsuccessful  in  his  applications  for  his 
friends,  being  constantly  thwarted  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Cecils,  and  their  party.  In  1590,  when 
Walsinghara,  the  principal  secretary,  died,  Essex 
earnestly  i)ressed  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate 
William  Davison,  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  a 
state  subterfuge;  but  the  "old  fo.x,"  as  Essex 
called  Lord  Burghley,  was  resolved  to  put  his 
son  Eobert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  Wal- 
singham's  place.  The  queen,  beset  by  these  rival 
parties,  had  i-ecourse  to  one  of  those  middle  means 
which  were  familiar  to  her ;  she  desired  Burghley 
to  take  upon  himself  the  vacant  place,  with  per- 
mission to  his  son  to  act  as  his  assistant.  Essex, 
Avho  was  rather  passionate  than  malicious,  soon 
forgot  the  dispute,  but  it  was  treasured  up  in 
the  cold,  hollow  heart  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  About 
this  time  Essex  married  thewidowof  the  lamented 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Wal- 
singham.  This  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
qiieen,  who,  however,  gradually  seemed  to  forget 
the  oflfence. 

In  the  following  year,  1591,  the  earl,  whose 
ruling  passion  was  a  love  of  military  glory,  passed 
over  to  France  with  a  small  army  of  4000  men, 
to  assist  Henry  of  Navarre,  now  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  Henry,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
found  himself  opposed  by  the  French  Catholic 
League,  and  obliged  to  strengthen  his  right  of 
birth  with  the  right  of  conquest.  He  attempted, 
indeed,  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  Catholic 
party  by  large  concessions  ;  but  this  so  incensed 
the  Huguenots,  who  had  hitherto  been  his  sup- 
port, and  in  whose  religion  he  had  been  brought 
up,  that  they  threatened  to  leave  him  to  the  fury 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  for 
a  time  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  to  retire  into  Nor- 
mandy. At  this  crisi.s  he  applied  to  his  old  secret 
ally,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  very  opportunely  sup- 
l^lied  him  with  ^20,000  in  gold,  and  with  some 
troops.  Essex  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
lost  by  a  musket-shot  his  only  Vjrother,  "Walter 
Devereux,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached. 
Other  expeditions  were  sent  over  from  time  to 
time,  that  conti'ibuted  to  check  the  enemies  of 
Henry,  particularly  in  Brittany,  where  the 
Spaniards,  in  alliance  with  the  lords  of  the  League, 
had  landed  a  considerable  force.  This  war,  though 
somewhat  costly,  and  contributing  in  no  very 
direct  iiianner  to  any  English  interest,  was  very 
popular  with  the  Protestants;  but  in  1593,  Hen- 
ry, to  secure  peace  to  his  tlu-one,  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion.     Elizabeth  charged  him  with 


perfidy  and  double-dealing;  but  when  the  French 
king  agreed  to  maintain  an  oifensive  and  defen- 
sive war  against  Philip,  as  long  as  Philip  should 
remain  at  war  with  England,  she  was  fain  to  be 
satisfied. 

Henry  IV.  derived  no  very  great  advantage 
from  his  war  with  Spain,  to  which  Elizabeth  had 
bound  him.  He  saw  Champagne  invaded  and 
Burgundy  tlu-eatened,  Picardy  overrun  and  Doul- 
leus  and  Cambrai  taken  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
in  the  month  of  April,  1596,  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, who  had  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  took  from  him  the  town 
and  citadel  of  (."alais.  Elizabeth,  who  had  of  late 
been  very  sparing  of  her  money  and  troops,  was 
alarmed  at  the  latter  conquest,  which  brought 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  again  talking  of  inva- 
sion, to  the  very  threshold  of  her  own  door,  and 
her  grief  and  consternation  were  great,  as  her 
two  chief  naval  commanders,  Drake  and  Haw- 
kins, had  died  of  sickness  and  vexation  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  the  course  of  a  very  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Spanish  America.  She  now  took  to 
writing  prayers,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  told  Essex 
that  no  pi'ayer  is  so  fruitful  as  that  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  those  who  nearest  in  nature  and 
power  approach  the  Almighty ;  but  the  Lord 
Howard  of  Efiinghaiu,  thinking  that  something 
moi-e  was  wanting,  suggested  another  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  coast;  and  in  the  month  of  June, 
1596,  a  fleet  of  150  sail,  with  14,000  land  troops, 
sailed  from  Plymouth.  The  lord-admiral  took  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  of 
the  army;  but  to  make  up  for  the  inexperience 
and  rashness  of  the  young  earl,  he  was  ordered 
to  submit  all  important  measures  to  a  council  of 
war,  composed  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  George 
Carew,  and  other  tried  ofiicers.  In  the  month 
of  June  the  fleet  sailed  into  Cadiz  Bay,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  fire  from  the  forts  and  battlements 
and  fifteen  large  men-of-war,  they  got  into  the 
harbour,  where,  after  a  fierce  fight,  which  lasted 
six  hours,  three  of  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  ships 
were  taken,  and  about  fifty  sail  were  pluudei-ed 
and  burned.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  Essex 
disembarked  a  part  of  the  land  force,  and  on  the 
next  day  he  forced  the  city  of  Cadiz  to  cajjitulate. 
The  inhabitants  paid  12,000  crowns  for  their 
lives;  their  houses,  their  merchandise,  their  goods 
of  all  kinds  were  plundered  by  the  conquerors, 
and  the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  Sjsaniards 
on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  20,000,000  du- 
cats. Essex,  who  was  the  real  hero  of  this  short 
campaign,  would  have  retained  the  conquest,  and 
he  offered  to  remain  at  Cadiz  and  Ishi  de  Leon 
with  3000  men,  but  he  was  overruled,  and  com- 
pelled to  re-embark,  having  first  seen  the  forti- 
fications razed. 

On  the  return  of  this  expedition,  which  was  not 
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iib-sent  above  ten  weeks,  dissensions  and  jealousies 
broke  out  among  the  commanders,  and  the  queen 
was  incensed  at  the  small  portion  of  the  plunder 
which  was  brought  to  her  treasury.  The  Cecils 
liad  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  undermine 
the  great  credit  of  Essex,  and  now  he  was  iusi- 


the  destruction  of  the  new  Armada  in  its  own 
ports,  for  the  intercepting  of  the  treasure  ships, 
and  the  harassing  the  Spanish  coasts  and  colonies. 
The  command  was  given  to  the  ardent  Essex, 
who  had   under  him  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh.     The  fleet  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth in  the  month 
of  Julj,  1597,  but 
it  was  almost  im- 
mediately    driven 
back  upon  the  coast 
by    a    tremendous 
storm,  which    dis- 
abled many  of  the 
ships.      It  did  not 
get  to  sea  again  till 
the  17th  of  August, 
by  wliich  time  the 
men  had  eaten  up 
all  their  provisions. 
Although       Essex 
ca]  )tured  three  Spa- 
nish  ships,  which 
were         returning 
rliously  assailed  fioni  all  .sides, and  Sir  Walter  Ra-  j  from  the  Havannah,  and  whicli  were  valued  at 


leigh  intrigued  against  him,  and  claimed  to  him- 
self the  chief  merit  of  the  expedition.     Essex  wi\s 


£100,000,  and  although  he  took,  in  the  Azores,  the 
islesof  Fayal,Graciosa,and  Flores,  which  theEng- 


sinking  to  rise  no  more,  wlien  a  luck}' accident  i  lish  couhl  not  keep,  his  expedition  was  considered 
came  to  his  assistance.  The  Sjianish  treasure  i  a  failuiv.  A  Spanish  fleet  had  threatened  the 
ships  from  the  New  Wurld  arriverl  safely  in  Spain,  i  English  coast  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return  the 
with  20,000,000  dollars  on  board.  Essex  main-  ,  rpieeii  received  him  with  frowns  and  reproaches, 
tained  that  lie  had  projected  a  voyage  from  Cadiz  '  The  earl,  wiio  was  further  incensed  by  some  steps 
to  Terceira,  for  the  j)urpo.se  of  intercepting  this  '  gained  in  the  government  Viy  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and 
rich  prize,  and  that  he  certainly  should  have  ,  his  friends,  retired  to  his  liouse  at  Wanstead  in 
succeede<l  in  doing  s^  had  he  not  been  thwarted  ;  Essex,  and,  under  pretence  of  sickness,  refused  to 
and  overruled  by  the  «  reatures  of  the  Cecils.  Old  '■  go  either  to  court  or  parliament.  But  the  queen, 
Burghley,  who  made  some  false  steps  to  recover  !  who  was  constantly  quarrelling  with  him  when 
tire  good- will  of  Essex — things  almost  uuaccount-  !  present,  could  not  bear  his  prolonged  absence, 
able  in  such  a  man— was  called  to  his  face  a  mis-  and  she  got  him  back  by  creating  him  hereditary 
creant  and  coward,  and  driven  for  a  time  from  |  earl-mai-shal. 

court.  Essex  was  .somewhat  over-i)roud  and  con-  \  At  this  moment  Spain,  which  for  .some  time 
fldent  on  this  victory,  but  not  being  cajiable  of  had  been  secretly  negotiating  with  France,  inti- 
a  lasting  hatred,  he  consented,  in  the  coui-se  of  a  mated  that  it  would  gladly  include  England  in  a 
few  months,  to  a  regular  treaty  of  peace  and  ;  general  peace,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1598, 
amity  with  the  Cecils,  which  was  managed,  for  1  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  been  on  a  mission  to 
his  own  purj)Oses,  by  Sir  Walter  Ruleigh.  But  !  Paris,  brought  direct  proposals  for  a  treaty.  The 
in  the  beginning  of  the  yeiu*  1597  Esse.x  quar-  i  Cecils,  with  all  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  insisted 
relied  with  the  queen  for  ])romoting  his  personal  ;  that  these  proposals  should  lie  entertaineil,  but 
enemy,  Henry  Lord  Cobhani,  to  the  oflice  of  |  the  warlike  Essex  argued  hotly  for  a  continuation 
warden  of  the  Cinque-port~s,  which  he,  Essex,  had  I  of  hostilities.  The  dispute  in  the  cabinet  grew 
petitioned  Elizabeth  to  grant  to  his  near  connec-  j  violent,  and  old  Burghley,  losing  his  temper  ab 
tion,  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  He  left  the  court,  and  together,  told  Essex  that  he  thought  of  nothing 
was  mounting  his  horse  to  go  into  Wales  when  but  blood  and  slaughter,  and  drawing  out  of 
the  (pieen  ])ressingly  recalled  him,  and  to  pacify  his  jiocket  a  psalm-book,  pointed  to  the  wonls 
him  made  him  master  of  the  ordnance.  Philip  "blood-thirsty  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their 
of  Spain  was  now  ]u-eparing  a  new  Armada.  The  \  days."  The  Cecil  ])arty  carried  the  majority  of 
English  cabinet  resolved  to  anticipate  this  attack,  \  the  nation  with  them.  In  the  meanwhile  Henry 
and  after  some  struggles  with  the  queen's  eco-  lA^.  of  France  had  signed  with  Philij)  the  treaty 
jiomy,  they  fltted  out  a  powerful  armament  for  i  of  Vervius,  by  which  he  recovered  jwssession  of 
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Calais  and  the  other  ^ihices  which  he  liad  lost 
during  his  alliance  with  Elizabeth. 

Ireland  was  in  a  most  alarming  state,  and  it 
w\as  deemed  expedient  to  send  over  a  new  lord- 
deputy  with  extraordinary  powers.     The  Cecils 


Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury. — From  tlie 
portrait  by  Zucchero. 

proposed  one  officer,  Essex  another:  the  queen 
sided  with  the  Cecils,  and  attacked  Essex  with 
lier  usual  severity  of  language.'  The  earl,  forget- 
ting himself  and  his  duty,  turned  his  back  upon 
his  sovereign  in  a  kind  of  contempt.  The  queen 
would  not  bear  this  insolence,  and  so  bestowed 
on  him  a  box  on  the  ear  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
devil.  Essex  immediately  clapped  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  and  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he  neither 
could  nor  wovdd  put  up  with  an  affront  of  that 
nature,  nor  would  he  have  taken  it  at  the  hands 
of  Henry  VIII.  himself ;  and  so  saying,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  apartment,  and  instantly  withdi-ew 
from  court,  again  to  brood  over  his  wrongs  in 
his  hovTse  at  Wanstead.  From  June  till  October 
he  remained  in  that  solitude,  but  then,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  most  people,  he  returned  to  court,  and 
apparently  to  the  possession  of  his  former  favour. 
It  is  doubted,  however,  whether  Elizabeth  ever 
forgave  him.  "  His  friends,"  says  Camden,  "  dated 
the  eai'l's  ruin  from  this  unfortunate  circum- 
stance; making  this  remai'k,  that  fortune  rarely 
caresses  a  cast-ofF  favourite  a  second  time."  Dur- 
ing Essex's  seclusion  Burghley  had  gone  to  his 
grave.  That  remarkable  statesman  died  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1598,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
having  mainly  directed  the  councils  of  Elizabeth 


'  The  struggle  hero  was,  not  which  of  the  two,  Essex  or  the 
Cecils,  should  appoint  his  friend,  but  which  should  prevent  his 
friend's  being  appointed.  The  post  of  lord-lieutenaut  or  deputy 
in  Ireland  was  no  longer  an  enviable  one. 


for  forty  long  years.  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
wept  bitterly  at  his  death.  About  the  same  time, 
however,  her  heart  was  lightened  by  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  her  arch-enemy,  Philip  of  Spain. 

We  ]xiss  over  many  of  the  persecutions,  state 
ti'ials,  and  sanguinary  executions,  which  threw  a 
gloom  on  the  last  years  of  this  reign  :  but  there 
is  one  case  which,  on  account  of  its  frightful 
absurdity,  seems  to  merit  a  moment's  notice. 
One  Stanley  accused  a  private  soldier,  named 
Squires,  of  a  design  to  poison  the  queen.  Squires, 
after  lying  on  the  rack  for  five  hours,  confessed 
that  Walpole,  a  Jesuit,  had  engaged  him  to  com- 
mit the  crime,  and  had  furnished  him  with  a 
most  powerful  poison.  The  poison  was  contained 
in  a  double  bladder,  which  Squires  was  to  prick 
with  a  pin,  and  then  to  press  on  the  pommel  of 
the  queen's  saddle.  The  queen  (so  went  the 
story)  would  undoubtedly  touch  the  poison  with 
her  hand,  and  afterwards  move  her  hand  to  her 
mouth  or  nose,  and  so  death  must  ensue,  as  the 
said  poison  was  "so  subtle  and  penetrating"  that 
it  would  instantly  reach  either  her  lungs  or  her 
stomach.  The  tortured  man  moreover  confessed 
that  he  had  actually  rubbed  some  of  the  ]:)oison 
into  the  jiommel  of  the  saddle  on  which  the 
queen's  majesty  had  actually  ridden.  On  the 
trial  one  of  the  qvieen's  counsel  could  not  describe 
her  majesty's  peril  for  weeping,  and  another  of 
them  declared  that  her  escape  was  as  great  a 
miracle  as  any  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  The 
prisoner  now  said  that  he  had  confessed  all  sorts 
of  things  on  the  rack  merely  to  escape  from  that 
torture.  He  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  and  died 
maintaining  his  innocence  of  what  we  may  pretty 
safely  call  an  imjsossible  crime. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Philip  III.,  though  no 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  war  was  allowed 
to  languish,  and  by  degrees  all  parties  began  to 
entertain  the  notion  of  an  enduring  ])eace. 

jMeanwhile,  the  state  of  Ireland  grew  worse 
and  worse,  though  before  this  time  things  were 
brought  to  such  extremities,  that  Walsingham 
had  thought  it  no  treason  to  wish  the  island  and 
all  in  it  buried  in  the  sea.  "  The  Irish  nation," 
says  a  quaint  old  historian  of  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, "  we  may  call  a  malady,  and  a  consumption 
of  her  times,  for  it  accompanied  her  to  her  end; 
and  it  was  of  so  profuse  and  vast  an  expense, 
that  it  drew  near  unto  a  distemperature  of  state 
and  of  passion  in  herself ;  foi-,  towards  her  last, 
she  gi'ew  somewhat  hard  to  please,  her  armies 
being  accustomed  to  prosperity,  and  the  Irish 
prosecution  not  answering  her  expectations,  and 
her  wonted  success ;  for  it  was  a  good  wdiile  an 
unthrifty  and  inauspicious  war,  which  did  much 
disturb  and  mislead  her  judgment;  and  the  more 
for  that  it  was  a  precedent  taken  out  of  her  own 
]iattern.      For  as  the  queen,  by  way  of  division 
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)md,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  suppoi'ted  the 
revolting  states  of  Holland,  so  did  the  King  of 
Spain  turn  the  trick  upon  herself,  towards  her 
going  ont,  by  cherishing  the  Irish  rebellion." ' 

The  jtresent  leader  of  the  Irish  insurgents  was 
Hugh,  the  son  of  the  late  Bai-on  of  Duncaunon, 
who  had  been  exalted  by  the  c£neen  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Tyrone,  and  who  had  exalted  himself  to 
be  the  O'Neil  and  rightful  Irish  sovereign  of 
Ulster — an  extraordinary  man,  ambitious,  crafty, 
brave,  and  of  an  indefatigable  activity.  Under 
his  guidance  the  Irish  pursued  a  consistent  plan, 
■which  they  had  never  done  before.  They  wore 
out  the  English  troo])s  by  a  desultory  warfare 
among  marshes,  woods,  and  hills  ;  and  strong  in 
their  numbers  and  imjn-oved  discii)line,  they  ven- 
tured to  face  them  in  the  ojien  field.  Sir  John 
Norris,  the  veteran  who  had  gained  honour  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  France,  was  harassed  to 
death,  and  died  of  sheer  giief  and  vexation.  Sir 
Henry  Bagnall  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle 
fought  at  Blackwater,  in  Tyrone,  and  lost  his 
own  life,  the  lives  of  1500  of  his  men,  his  artil- 
lery, and  ammunition.  After  this  victory  all 
the  Irish,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  septs,  jjro- 
claimed  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  and  rose  in  arms,  with  the  hope  of  wholly 
expelling  the  English.  To  meet  the  storm  and 
to  measure  swords  with  the  E;\rl  of  Tyrone,  it 
was  necessary  to  ajipoint  a  general  of  suj>erior 
ability,  and  one  that  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
English  array.  The  Cecils  suggested  that  none 
was  so  fit  as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  they  wished 
to  remove  him  from  court,  and  involve  him  in  a 
business  which  had  brought  death,  or  disgrace 
and  ruin  to  all  ]>receding  commandei-s.  The  earl 
was  warned  by  his  friends  to  beware  of  Ireland: 
lie  expressed  great  reluctance  to  take  the  com- 
mand ;  but  at  last  he  yielded  to  the  requests  of 
the  queen,  and  the  temptations  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  greater  powers  and  privileges  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  jiredecessoi-s ; 
and  in  the  month  of  March,  1599,  he  left  liondou 
for  Ireland.  Almost  as  soon  as  be  reached  Ire- 
land he  appointed  his  friend  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton to  be  general  of  the  horse,  considering 
that  the  power  to  make  such  an  appointment 
was  vested  in  him.  But  the  queen,  after  some 
angrj'  correspondence,  compelled  him  to  revoke 
it.''  Soon  after  he  w;is  accused  of  wasting  time  and 
money.  He  rejtlied  that  he  acted  by  the  advice 
of  the  lords  of  the  Irish  council,  and  in  conside- 
ration of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  queen  harshly 
told  him  that  she  had  great  cause  to  think  that 
his  purpose  was  to  prolong  the  war.     The  Cecils 
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took  every  advantage  of  this  fresh  qnnri-el,  and 
they  no  doubt  helj^ed  to  check  the  earl's  sujiplies 
and  embarrass  his  operations.  His  troops  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  a  Falstatf' s  army ;  many  de- 
serted, many  fell  lame,  and  could  not,  or  would 
not,  maixh;  and  then  a  sickne.ss  of  a  serious  kind, 
the  etiect  of  scant}-  or  bad  provisions,  broke  out 
amongst  them.  By  the  month  of  August  he  liad 
no  more  than  3500  foot  and  300  horse  in  the  field. 
He  demanded  and  obtained  a  reinforcement  of 
2000  men,  upon  which  he  marched,  for  the  first 
time,  into  Ulster,  the  centre  of  the  rebellion.  He 
went,  however,  complaining  that  he  had  received 
nothing  but  "discomforts  and  soul  wounds,"  and 
that  Raleigh  and  Cobham  with  othei-s  were  work- 
ing his  ruin  at  home.  On  the  5th  of  September 
Essex  came  uji  with  T\Tone  and  his  whole  army  in 
the  county  of  Louth,  but  instead  of  a  battle  their 
meeting  ended  in  a  personal  j)arley,  the  result 
of  which  w;us  an  armistice  for  six  weeks,  which 
was  to  be  renewed  from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks, 
until  May-day  following.  The  Karl  of  Tyrone 
gave  Essex  sevei-al  demands  on  the  j^art  of  the 
Irish,  which  he  undertook  to  deliver  to  the  queen. 
Tyrone  returned  with  all  his  forces  into  the  heart 
of  his  country.  Essex,  ujion  receiving  some  angry 
despatches  from  England,  left  the  government  of 
Ireland  to  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Dublin  and  Sir 
George  Carew,  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
order  or  permission,  hastened  to  London.  L'pon 
Michaelmas  Eve,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  alighted  at  the  court-gate  in  post,  and 
made  all  h:\ste  uji  to  the  jiresence,  and  so  to  the 
privy-chambei',  and  stayed  not  till  he  came  to  the 
queen's  bed-chamber,  where  he  found  the  queen 
newly  uji,  with  her  hair  about  her  face ;  he 
kneeled  unto  her,  kissed  her  hands,  and  had 
some  )>rivate  sj^ech  with  her,  which  seemed  to 
give  liim  great  contentment;  for  when  he  came 
from  her  majesty  he  was  ver^'  pleasant,  and 
thanked  God,  though  he  had  suftered  much  trou- 
ble and  storms  abroad,  lie  found  a  sweet  calm  at 
home.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  liad  a 
long  conference  with  her  majesty,  who-  was  very 
gracious  towards  him.  All  the  lords  and  ladies 
and  court  gentlemen  also  were  very  courteous — 
only  a  strangeness  was  observed  l>etween  the  earl 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  that  ))arty.  But  after 
dinner,  when  E.ssex  went  again  to  the  queen,  he 
found  her  much  changed  ;  and  she  liegan  to  call 
him  to  question  for  his  unauthorized  return,  and 
his  leaving  of  all  things  in  Ireland  in  such  peril 
and  confusion.'  At  night,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  he  received  an  oi-der  from  her  majesty  to 
consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  room.  On  the 
next  daj'  the  lords  sat  in  council,  and  called  Esssex 
before  them.  It  was  «ti.l  that  never  man  an- 
swered with  more  temper,  more  gravity,  or  dis- 
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cretion.'     Three  days  after  lie  was  delivered  to 
the   lord-keeper  to  be  kept  in   "  free  custody." 
The  great  and  little  Bacon,  who  had  had  many 
obligations  to  Essex,  but  who  was  now  making 
his  way  to  power  through    intricate 
mazes,  was  consulted  by  the  earl.    "It 
is  but  a  mist,"  said  Bacon ;  "  but  it  is 
as  mists  are — if  it  go  upwards  it  may  ■"" 

cause  a  shower  ;  if  downwards  it  will 
clear  up:"  by  which    periphrasis  he 
meant  that  all   must  depend  on  the 
queen's  humour.    This  humour  seemed 
to  be  fixed  in  spite  and  revenge.     She 
said  that  she  sought  his  amendment, 
not  his  destruction;  but  she  coifSulted 
with   the   judges  whether  he   might 
not  be  charged  with  high  treason;  she 
denied  him  the  society  of  his  wife,  the 
attendance  of  his  physician,  even  when 
Essex   lay    dangerously  ill.      In   the 
month  of  May,   1600,   when   he   had 
been  nearly  eight  months  under  re- 
straint, he  made  a  touching  appeal  to 
his  sovereign,  telling  her  how  he  had  languished 
in  four  mouths'  sickness,  felt  the  very  pangs  of 
death  upon  him,  and  his  poor  reputation  not  suf- 
fered to  die  with  him,  but  buried  and  he  alive. 
On   the  26th  of  August  he  was  released  from 
custody,  being  told  that  he  was  not  to  appear  at 
court.     A  few  days  after  his  release  a  valuable 
patent  for  the  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  which  he 
had  held  for  some  years,  expired :  he  petitioned 
for  a  renewal  of  it  as  an  aid  to  his  shattered 
fortunes;  but  the  queen,  saying  that,  "in  order 
to  manage  an  ungovernable  beast,  he  must  be 
stinted  in  his  provender,"  positively  refused. 

Essex  now  became  desperate,  and  there  was 
one  at  his  elbow  to  ]irompt  the  most  desperate 
deeds ;  this  was  Cuffe,  his  secretary,  "  a  man 
smothered  under  the  habit  of  a  scholar,  and 
slubbered  over  with  a  certain  rude  and  clownish 
fashion  that  had  the  semblance  of  integrity." - 
The  secretary  suggested  that  he  might  easily  re- 
cover his  former  ascendency  by  forcibly  remov- 
ing Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  others,  from 
court.  Essex  knew  that  he  had  been  the  darling 
of  the  Londoners,  who,  with  as  much  boldness  as 
was  consistent  with  prudence,  had  defended  his 
conduct  in  Ireland,  had  laid  the  blame  of  his 
faiUu'es  and  his  crosses  on  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  had  compassionated  his  misfortunes. 
Some  of  the  preachers  had,  indeed,  been  bolder 
than  this — defending  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  pray- 
ing for  him  by  name.  Nor  had  the  press  been 
idle;  pamphlets  were  put  forth  in  his  favour;  and 
Heywood,  a  civilian,  published  a  curious  history 
of  the  deposition  of  Richard  IT.,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  earl,  with  lavish  commendations  of  his  cha- 


racter. Other  daring  men  joined  in  the  advice 
given  by  Cuife;  and  Essex  finally  adopted  their 
jierilous  plan.  He  threw  open  the  gates  of  his 
house  in  London,  and  thither  flocked  Catholic 
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priests,  Puritan  preachers,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
young  citizens  and  needy  adventurers.  A  strong 
party  of  military  men,  officers  who  had  served 
under  him,  took  up  lodgings  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
council.  Essex,  moreover,  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  representing  the  court  party  as  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  against  his  title  to  the  succession,  in 
favour  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  Donna  Isabella 
Clara  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  mar- 
ried to  the  Archduke  Albert.  It  was  imjiossible 
that  these  proceedings  .should  be  kept  secret :  the 
court  soon  heard  all,  and  summoned  Essex  to  ajj- 
pear  before  the  ])rivy  council.  At  that  moment 
a  note  from  an  unknown  writer,  Avarning  him  to 
provide  for  his  safety,  was  put  into  his  hand;  and 
he  was  told,  soon  after,  that  the  guard  had  been 
doubled  at  the  palace.  He  saw  that  he  must 
either  flee,  be  arrested  where  he  was,  or  strike  his 
blow;  and  on  the  following  morning,  being  Sun- 
day, the  8th  of  February,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  Lord  Sandys, 
Lord  Mounteagle,  and  about  300  gentlemen,  many 
of  whom  had  joined  him  the  preceding  night, 
on  notice  sent  to  them  by  him  that  his  life  was 
threatened  by  Cobham  and  Raleigh,  he  resolved 
to  enter  the  city  during  sermon  time  at  Pauls 
Cross,  to  call  uj^on  the  peojile  to  join  liim  against 
his  enemies,  and  with  their  help  to  force  his  way 
to  the  queen.  As  the  company  was  about  to  set 
forth,  the  Lord-keeper  Egerton,  Sir  William 
Knollys,  the  Lord  Chief-justice  Popham,  and 
the  Eaii  of  Worcester,  arrived  at  Essex  House 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  that  tumultuous  assem- 
bly. They  were  admitted  into  the  house  l)y  the 
wicket-gate,  but  their  attendants  wei-e  excluded. 
131 
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When  Egertoii  aud  Popham  asked  wliat  all  this 
meant,  Essex  replied,  in  a  loud  and  passionate 
voice — "  There  is  a  plot  laid  for  my  life — letters 
have  been  forged  in  my  name — men  have  been 
hii-ed  to  murder  me  in  my  bed — mine  enemies 
cannot  be  satisfied  unless  they  suck  my  blood !" 
The  lord  chief-justice  said  that  he  ought  to  ex- 
]>lain  his  case,  and  that  the  queen  would  do  im- 
partial justice.  While  this  conversation  was  go- 
ing on  a  tumult  arose  in  the  assembly,  and  some 
voices  exclaimed — "  They  abuse  you,  my  lord — 
they  betray  you— you  are  losing  time !"  The  lord- 
keeper,  putting  on  his  cap,  and  turning  to  the 
assembly,  commanded  them,  in  the  queen's  name, 
to  lay  dowia  their  arras  and  depart.  Upon  this 
there  was  a  louder  cry — "  Kill  them !  kill  them  ! 
keep  them  for  liostages! — away  with  the  great 
seal !"  The  Earl  of  Essex  took  them  to  an  inner 
apartment,  where,  bidding  them  liave  patience 
for  half  an  hour,  he  bolted  the  door  upon  them, 
and  placed  over  them  a  guard  of  musketeers. 
Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed  out  of  his 
house,  followed  by  the  Earls  of  Rutland  and 
Southampton,  Lord  Sandys,  Lord  Mounteagle, 
and  most  of  the  gentlemen.  On  reaching  the 
city  he  found  that  the  streets  were  empty,  that 
there  was  no  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  and 
that  the  people  remained  quiet  within  their 
houses.  The  queen  had  procured  this  great  quiet 
by  sending  ordei's  to  the  lord-mayor  aud  alder- 
men. The  earl  shouted — "For  the  queen,  my 
mistress! — a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life!" — and  he 
euti'eated  the  citizens  to  arm  themselves.  But 
though  the  common  people  cried — "  God  bless 
your  honour !"  not  one  man,  from  the  chiefest 
citizen  to  the  meanest  artificer  or  'prentice,  ai'uu-d 
M'itli  him.  The  citizens  were  not  without  their 
discontents  and  desire  of  change,  ])articularly  on 
the  grounds  of  religion — for  London  swai'Uied 
with  Puritans — but  their  wealth  made  them  cau- 
tious and  loyal.'  Essex  went  into  the  house  of 
Smith,  one  of  the  sherifls,  and  remained  thei'C 
some  time,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  About  two 
o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon  he  again  went  forth,  and 
having  passed  to  and  fro  through  divers  streets, 
and  being  forsaken  by  many  of  his  followers,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  nearest  way  to  his  own 
house.  He  found  the  streets  barricaded  in  many 
places  with  empty  carts,  and  coming  into  Ludgate, 
he  was  strongly  resisted  by  several  companies  of 
well-armed  men,  levied  and  placed  there  by  the 
Lord-bishop  of  London.  A  sharp  skirmish  en- 
sued; several  were  wounded;  the  earl  himself 
was  twice  shot  thi'ough  the  hat;  and  Sir  Christo- 
plier  Blount,  his  stepfathei-,  was  sore  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  taken  prisoner.  Essex  then  turned, 
and  retreated  into  Friday  Street;  anil,  being  faint, 
he  desired  drink,  which  was  given  liim  by  the 


citizens.  He  made  his  way  to  Queenhithe,  where 
he  took  boat,  and  so  gained  Essex  House.  To 
his  increased  dismay  he  found  that  all  the  im- 
prisoned lords  had  been  liberated  and  conveyed 
to  coui-t,  by  his  own  esteemed  trusty  friend  and 
servant,  Sii'  Ferdinando  George,  who  by  this  act 
sought  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  He  then 
fortified  his  house  with  full  purpose  to  die  in  his 
own  defence — hojoing,  however,  it  is  said,  that 
the  citizens  would  j^et  join  him.  But  the  house 
was  presently  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  very 
great  force,  and  not  a  man  came  to  his  relief. 
Some  great  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  against 
the  building.  His  case  was  hopeless,  but  still  he 
hesitated.  One  of  his  faithful  followers.  Captain 
Owen  Salisbury,  seeing  all  hopes  were  gone, 
stood  openly  in  a  window,  bare-headed,  on  pur- 
pose to  be  slain;  and  one  in  the  street  hit  him  in 
the  head  with  a  musket  bullet.  At  length,  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  Essex  held  a  parley,  and  then 
surrendered  to  the  lord-admiral,  upon  a  promise 
of  a  fair  hearing  and  a  speedy  trial.  Essex 
aud  tlie  Earl  of  Southampton  were  committed  to 
the  Tower,  the  other  prisoners  were  lodged  in 
various  jails  in  London  aud  Westminster.^  On 
the  19th  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton 
were  arraigned  before  twenty-five  peers,  with  tlie 
Lord  Buckhurst  as  lord-steward.  Among  the 
peei's  were  Cobham  and  Grey,  aud  others  the 
pei"sonal  enemies  of  Essex,  the  very  men  whom 
he  had  accused  of  seeking  his  life.  With  his 
eye  fixed  on  these  men,  Essex  touched  his  cora- 
I^anion  in  misfortune,  Southampton,  on  the 
sleeve,  and  smiled.  The  indictment  charged  them 
with  having  imagined  to  deprive  and  depose  the 
queens  majesty,  to  procure  her  death  and  de- 
struction, and  also  a  cruel  slaughter  of  her  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  with  alteration  of  the  religion 
established,  and  total  change  of  government. 

Essex,  in  jileading  not  guilty,  called  God  to 
witness  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  that  which 
the  law  of  nature  commanded  him  to  do  in  his 
own  defence.  The  indictment  was  supported 
with  the  usual  vehemence  by  the  crown  lawyers, 
Yelverton,  Coke,  aud  Francis  Bacon.  The  latter, 
by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  laid  some  of  the 
dark  spots  on  his  fame  which  no  genius  can  or 
ought  ever  to  erase.  It  appears,  however,  that 
his  tone  was  less  virulent  than  that  of  either 
Coke  or  Yelverton;  but  Coke  and  Y'elvertou 
were  not  bound  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  Bacon 
wiis,  by  the  strongest  obligations.  Y^elverton 
compai*ed  Essex  to  Catiline  ;  for  as  Catiline  en- 
tertained the  most  seditious  persons  about  all 
Rome,  so  had  the  Eail  of  Essex  entertained  none 
but  Pa]nsts,  recusants,  and  atheists  for  his  rebel- 
lion in  London ;  but  he  hoped  that  God,  of  his 
mercy,  would  not  suffer  any  hurt;  and  he  prayed 
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God  long  to  preserve  the  queen.  Essex  and 
Southampton  said  "Amen!  and  God  confound 
their  souls  whoever  wished  otherwise."  Coke, 
as  attorney-general,  defined  the  crime,  and  set 
forth  the  acts  of  treason  proved  by  witnesses  of  the 
insurrection,  and  by  the  confessions  of  accompli- 
ces, whom  the  queen,  "out  of  ovei*rauch  clemency 
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to  others,  and  overmuch  cruelty  to  herself,  had 
spared  the  rack  and  torture  ;"  and  he  ended  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  called  the  prisoners  Papist 
and  dissolute,  desperate  and  atheistical,  by  say- 
ing, "The  earl  would  have  called  a  parliament; 
and  a  bloody  parliament  would  that  have  been, 
where  my  Lord  of  Essex,  that  now  stands  all  in 
black,  would  have  worn  a  bloody  robe;  but  now, 
in  God's  just  judgment,  he  of  his  earldom  shall 
be  Robei't  the  last,  that  of  a  kingdom  thought  to 
be  Robert  the  first."  Essex  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  judged  by  the  atrocity  of  Coke's  woi'ds, 
but  by  the  facts ;  declaring  that  he  resorted  to 
arms  in  self-defence,  and  to  remove  evil  counsel- 
lors, naming  Cobham  and  Raleigh;  that  he  had 
never  the  remotest  thought  of  violence  to  the 
queen.  Cobham,  who  was  sitting  among  the 
peei'S,  rose  in  his  place,  and  said  that  he  bore  no 
malice,  but  only  hated  the  ambition  of  Essex. 
Essex  swore  that  he  would  submit  to  have  his 
right  hand  cut  off  if  it  might  remove  from  the 
queen's  person  such  a  tale-bearing,  vile  calumni- 
ator. The  Earl  of  Southampton  pleaded  that 
many  things,  indeed,  were  propounded,  but  no- 
thing pei'formed,  or  even  resolved  upon  ;  that  it 
had,  indeed,  been  advised  among  them  that  they 
should  surprise  the  court,  and  take  the  Tower  at 
once:  but,  as  neither  of  these  two  things  had  been 


done,  there  could  be  no  treason.  It  is  true,  he 
said,  they  had  consulted  at  Drury  House  how 
they  should  secure  the  queen  or  get  free  access 
to  her ;  but  this  was  only  that  they  might  pros- 
trate themselves  at  her  feet,  and  lay  forth  their 
grievances,  which  were  concealed  from  her  by 
those  who  constantly  surrounded  her.  "  I  confess," 
he  added,  "  that  I  could  have  been  well  con- 
tent to  have  ventured  my  life  in  my  Lord  of 
Essex's  quarrel  against  his  private  enemies :  this 
was  the  whole  scope  and  drift  of  all  our  meet- 
ings; and  that  this  was  not  with  any  treasonable 
thought  I  take  God  to  witness."  Bacon  had  to 
perform  the  task  of  taking  to  pieces  and  expos- 
ing the  "weak  defence"  of  his  former  friend  and 
pati'on  Essex.  "  And  this  I  must  needs  say," 
said  he,  "it  is  quite  evident  that  my  Lord  of  Es- 
sex had  design  in  his  heart  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  now,  under  colour  of  excuse,  he  lays 
the  cause  upon  his  private  enemies.  My  Lord  of 
Essex,  I  cannot  compare  your  proceedings  more 
rightly  than  to  those  of  Pisistratus  in  Athens. 
My  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  if  you 
rightly  understood  them,  are  your  best  friends, 
honourable  and  faithful  counsellors."  Here  Es- 
sex reminded  Bacon  that  he  himself,  "  who  was 
a  daily  courtier,  and  had  free  access  to  her  ma- 
jesty," pretending  to  be  his  friend,  and  grieved 
at  his  misfortunes,  had  undertaken  to  go  to  the 
queen  in  his  behalf,  and  had  drawn  up  in  his 
own  hand  a  letter,  from  which  it  would  appear 
what  conceit  he,  Mr.  Bacon,  had  of  those  two 
men  (Cobham  and  Raleigh)  and  of  him.  Coke 
came  in  to  the  aid  of  Bacon,  wlio  was  somewhat 
abashed  by  this  reference  to  his  own  doings  and 
free  speaking  about  Cecil,  Cobham,  and  Raleigh. 
Essex  was  accused  of  saying,  in  Ijondon,  that  the 
crown  of  England  was  sold  to  the  Spaniards.  "  I 
spake  it  not  of  myself,"  said  Essex,  "  for  it  was 
told  me  that  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  did  say  to  one 
of  his  fellow-counsellors  that  the  infanta's  title, 
comparatively,  was  as  good  in  succession  as  any 
other."  Uijon  this  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had 
been  present  in  the  court,  but  unseen,  started  up 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  then  humbly  prayed 
the  lord  high-steward,  iqjon  his  knees,  to  give 
him  leave  to  answer  to  so  false  and  foul  a  report. 
Having  obtained  permission,  he  fell  upon  the 
prisoner  in  this  sort — "  My  Lord  of  Essex,  the 
difference  between  you  and  me  is  great.  For  wit 
I  give  you  the  pre-eminence — you  have  it  abun- 
dantly;  for  nobility  also  I  give  you  place — I  am 
not  noble,  yet  a  gentleman  ;  I  am  no  swordsman 
— there,  also,  you  have  the  odds ;  but  I  have  in- 
nocence, conscience,  truth,  and  honesty,  to  defend 
me  against  the  scandal  and  sting  of  slanderous 
tongues;  and  in  this  court  I  stand  as  an  upright 

man,  and  your  lordship  as  a  delinquent 

You  have  a  wolf's  heart  in  a  sheep's  garment :  ia 
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appearance  humble  and  religious,  but  in  this  op- 
position not  so.     God  be  thanked  we  now  know 
you;  your  religion  appears  by  those  Papists  who 
were  your  chief  counsellors,  and  to  whom  and 
others  you  had  promised  liberty  of  conscience 
hereafter.  .  .  .  But  I  challenge  you  to  name  the 
counsellor  to  whom  I  spoke  these  words  about  the 
infanta's  title.     Name  him  if  you  dare ;  if  you  do 
not  name  him,  it  must  be  believed  to  be  a  fic- 
tion."    The  Earl  of  Essex,  turning  to  Southamp- 
ton, said  that  he  was  the  honourable  person  that 
hacl  heard  it  all.    Cecil  then  conjured  Southamp- 
ton, by  their  former  friendship,  to  name  the  coun- 
sellor who  had  said  that  he  (Cecil)  had  sjiokeu 
those  words.    Southampton  appealed  to  the  court 
whether  it  were  consistent  with  honour  that  he 
should  betray  the  secret;  "and,"  added  he,  "if  you 
say  upon  youi-  honour  it  be  fit,  I  will  name  him." 
The  court  said  that  it  was  fit  and  honourable; 
and  Southampton  thereupon  said, "  It  was  told  my 
Lord  of  Essex  and  myself  that  you  should  speak 
such  words  about  the  infanta  to  Mr.  Comptrol- 
ler, Sir  William  KnoUys."     A  serjeant-at-arms 
was  despatched  for  Knollys;  and,  in  the  interval, 
Coke  pressed  the  accusations  of  hypocrisy  and 
irreligion  upon  Essex  —  "forasmuch  as,  having 
in  his  liouse  continual  |)reaching,  he  yet  was  con- 
tent to  have  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  a  notorious 
Papist,  in  his  house,  and  to  promise  toleration  of 
religion."     Blount,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
Essex's  stepfather.'    The  earl  said  he  knew  him  to 
be  a  Papist,  and  had  often  sought  his  convei-sion; 
and  that,  being  in  speech  together  about  matter 
of   religion,   Blount  had  tuld  him  that  he  was 
too  passionate  against   those  of   his  profession: 
"Whereto,"  said  Essex,  "I  replied  thus  —  Did 
you  ever  know  that  at  such  times  as  I  had  power 
iu  the  state,  I  was  willing  that  any  one  should 
be  troubled  for  liis  conscience?     And  this,  my 
lords,  is  the  whole  ground  and  subsUmce  of  my 
promise  for  toleration  of  religion."  It  was  very  un- 
necessary for  him  to  defend  himself  against  what 
ought  to  have  tended  to  his  glory!     When  Sir 
William  Knollys  arrived  in  court,  he  deposed 
that  he  merely  heard  Cecil  say  that  the  title  of 
the  infanta  was  maintained  in  a  printed  book."' 
It  w:is  not  likely  that  Knollys  should  conmiit 
himself  iu  a  question  between  a  fallen  favourite 
and  a  minister  of  state,  like  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  daily 
rising  in  favour  and  power:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  charge  against  Cecil  wears  little  appearance 
of  probability.     None  of  the  witnesses  were  pro- 
duced on  the  trial,  with  the  exception  of  George, 
who  had  liberated  the  ministers  from  Essex's 


'  He  had  married  Essex's  mother  on  the  de<ith  of  her  second 
liusband,  the  favoiirite  Leicester. 

*  A  Confoxnce  cilxml  the  next  SuccissioH  to  the  Croirn  of  Eitri- 
land.  TliislxKik,  which  bcare  the  assumed  name  of  Doleman, 
is  supposoil  to  liavo  Ixjcii  written  by  the  celebrated  English 
Jesuit,  Father  Parsons.         '• 


house,  and  this  man  was  confused  and  pale  when 
cross-questioned  by  Essex.  After  another  speech 
by  Bacon,  who  now  compared  Essex  to  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  called  his  defence  a  silly  defence, 
and  his  offence  treason,  the  lord  high-steward 
directed  the  peel's  to  withdraw,  and  ordered  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  remove  the  two  pri- 
soners from  the  bar. 

When  the  lords  had  got  together  in  a  jjrivate 
place,  the  two  chief-justices  and  the  lord  chief- 
baron  went  to  them  to  deliver  their  opinions  in 
law.  In  half  an  hour  the  peers  came  forth  again 
with  an  unanimous  sentence  of  guilty  against  both 
the  eai-ls.  W^hen  the  clerk  of  the  crown  asked 
the  mournful  question  of  form,  what  he  could  say 
for  himself  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  Essex  answered  like  a 
man  tired  of  life,  but  he  begged  earnestly  for 
mercy  to  his  friend  Southampton.  The  lord- 
steward  advised  him  to  submit,  and  implore  the 
queen's  mercy  by  acknowledging  and  confessing 
all  his  offences.  Essex  begged  him  not  to  think 
him  too  proud,  but  he  could  not  a.^k  for  mercy  iu 
that  way,  though  with  all  humility  he  jn-ayed 
her  majesty's  forgiveness;  he  would  rather  die 
than  live  iu  misery;  he  had  cleared  his  accounts, 
had  forgiven  all  the  world,  and  was  ready  and 
willing  to  be  out  of  it.^  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  at  the  Tower,  he  was  visited  by  the  dean 
of  Norwich,  who  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  him  the  names  of  all  such  as  had  been  en- 
gaged with  him  in  any  way  in  the  enterprise. 
The  dean  met  with  no  success;  but  it  was  other- 
wise wiien  the  earl  was  attended  by  his  own 
chaplain,  Mr.  Ashtun — "a  base,  fearful,  and  mer- 
cenary man,"  who  had  obtained  a  gi'eat  ascen- 
dency over  him,  and  who,  to  all  appearance,  had 
now  suld  himself  to  the  Cecil  party  at  court.  The 
day  after  Ashton's  visit,  Essex,  it  is  said,  made 
an  ample  confession,  implicating  several  indivi- 
duals, and,  among  others,  the  King  of  Scotland. 
His  confession  filled  four  sheets  of  paper ;  but 
many  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  its  authenti- 
city.  We  believe  that  the  story  of  the  queen's 
vacillation  and  agony,  with  the  romantic  incident 
of  the  ring,  rests  uj)on  no  good  foimdation.  Her 
pei-soual  regard  for  Essex  had  been  extinguished 
for  some  time  ;  and  it  is  proved,  by  letters  and 
documents  in  the  State  Paper  Otfice,  that,  as 
soon  as  his  confession  was  obtained,  his  execu- 
tion was  prej)ared,  without  serious  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  queen.  One  of  the  strangest 
things  attending  the  case  was  the  resolution  to 
make  this  execution  a  private  one,  and  to  declare 
that  the  earl  himself  had  been  an  exceeding  ear- 
nest suitor  to  be  executed  jirivately  in  the  Tower, 
whither  no  friend,  not  even  his  wife  or  mother, 
had  been  admitted  to  see  him  since  his  first  coni- 


^  Jardine,  Crimitial  Trudt. 
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mittal !  It  was  evidently  an  object  with  govern- 
ment to  bury  tlie  real  voice  of  the  earl,  that  he 
might  not  retrieve  his  character  for  honour  and 
faithfulness  to  his  friends,  or  question  or  contra- 
dict the  alleged  confession.  Where  precautions 
like  these  are  taken — when  things  are  witnessed 
by  a  few  picked  courtiei's  and  discreet  divines, 
we  can  have  no  reliance  on  the  descriptions  of 
executions  and  last  words.' 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  the  2")th  of  February,  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  head  of 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  severed  from 
his  body  in  an  inner  court  of  the  Tower.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  according  to  his  own  account, 
witnessed  his  death  from  the  Armoury.  He  was 
only  thirty-three  years  old !  "  He  was  a  most 
accomplished  person,"  says  Camden,  "and  had 
all  those  good  qualities  in  pej'fection  that  become 
a  nobleman.  The  queen  had  a  particular  value 
for  him,  because  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  and,  in- 
deed, was  made  fcr  a  camp.  .  .  .  Indeed,  he  was 
a  person  not  rightly  calculatetl  for  a  court,  as 
being  not  easily  brought  to  any  mean  complian- 
ces. He  was  of  a  temper  that  would  readily 
kindle  at  an  injury,  but  would  not  so  easily  forget 
one;  and  so  far  was  he  from  being  capable  of 
dissembling  a  resentment,  that  he  carried  his  pas- 
sions in  his  forehead,  and  the  friend  or  the  enemy 
was  easily  read  in  his  face."  But,  though  impe- 
tuous and  rash,  Essex  was  far  indeed  from  being 
the  hair-brained  shallow  man  that  he  has  been  re- 
presented. His  acquirements  were  very  consi- 
derable; and  "all  his  letters,"  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served, "whether  in  Latin  or  English,  of  an  e^ir- 
lier  or  later  date,  public  or  private,  partake 
uniformly  of  the  same  clearness  and  elegance  of 
manner."-  Bacou  admitted  that  his  style  was 
better  than  his  own;  and  to  beauty  of  style  and 
a  refined  and  elegant  taste  Essex  united  occa- 
sionally great  and  noble  thoughts.  His  name, 
also,  ought  to  be  revered  as  that  of  a  friend  to 
religious  toleration  in  a  most  intolerant  age.  He 
was  acceptable,  says  Carte,  to  the  Catholics,  for 
his  extreme  aversion  to  the  putting  of  anybody 
to  death  on  account  of  religion.  "  The  Irish," 
said  Essex  himself,  "are  alienated  from  the  Eng- 
lish as  well  for  religion  as  government.  ...  I 
would  achieve  pacification  there  by  composition 
rather  than  by  the  sword."  The  Earl  of  South- 
ampton was  not  sent  to  the  block,  but  he  remained 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the  accession 


'  Some  said  that  Essex  was  executed  so  privately  oiiJy  for  fear 
that  he  might  say  something  luifavourable  to  the  queen's  virtue. 
Cecil  was  uncommonly  earnest  in  declaring  in  the  French  court, 
where  Essex  was  much  admired,  that  the  earl  had  petitioned  to 
die  in  private.  "Nay,"  replied  Henry  IV.,  "rather  the  clean 
contrcwy,  for  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  die  in  public." 
That  part  of  the  clergy,  however,  that  were  iii  the  habit  of 
receiving  court  orders,  declared  that  the  earl  had  asked  for  a 
private  execution,  in  order  thr.t.  he  miglit  not  have  liis  religious 
thoughts  disturbed.  ■■=  Ellis,  Oriyinal  Letters. 


of  James  I.,  when  he  was  immediately  released, 
restored  to  his  title  and  estates,  and  taken  into 
that  sovereign's  favour. 

There  were  many  things  which  rendered  the 
close  of  this  long  reign  gloomy  and  altogether 
different  from  its  beginning.  In  spite  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  Essex  continued  the  darling  of 
the  people,  and  a  strong  current  of  unpojiularity 
set  in  against  the  government.  When  the  old 
queen  appeared  abroad  the  jieople  no  longer 
hailed  her  as  they  ha<l  been  wont  to  do;  and  her 
ministers  and  counsellors  were  insulted  and 
hooted.  And  yet  they  went  on  to  shed  more 
blood  about'  this  wild  business,  which  ought  to 
have  been  forgotten  as  soon  as  over.  On  the  last 
day  of  Febi'uary  a  young  man  named  Wood- 
house  was  hanged  for  speaking  against  the  queen's 
proclamation  and  apprehending  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  On  the  13  th  of  March,  Cufte,  the  secre- 
tary, and  Merrick,  the  steward  of  Essex,  were 
drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged,  bowelled, 
and  quartered.  On  the  18th  of  Mai'ch  Sir 
Charles  Davers,  or  Danvers,  a  close  friend  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  was  publicly  beheaded 
upon  Tower-hill.  On  the  same  day,  and  as  soon  as 
the  body  of  this  victim  was  removed  from  the 
scaffold.  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  the  stepfather 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  stretched  over  the  same 
block,  and  died  with  equal  firmness,  protesting 
that  he  had  been  and  was  a  true  Catholic.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  stood  near  the  scaflfold  all  the 
time,  not  foreseeing  the  day  when  he  should  be 
there  as  a  sufferer,  not  as  a  spectator.  Sir  John 
Davies,  Sir  Edward  Baynam,  and  Mr.  Littleton 
were  also  condemned  as  traitors ;  but  Davis, 
after  a  year's  confinement,  obtained  a  pardon; 
Baynam  bought  a  pardon  by  giving  large  sums 
of  money  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  Littleton, 
having  surrendered  a  great  estate,  and  paid  a  fine 
of  £10,000,  was  removed  to  the  King's  Bench, 
where  he  died  three  months  after. 

If  at  this  moment  Elizabeth  had  had  the  neck 
of  the  sapient  James  of  Scotland  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  laws,  it  would  scarcely  have  had  a 
better  chance  than  his  mother's ;  for  Elizabeth, 
no  doubt,  knew  of  that  prince's  corresjiondence 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  There  is  some  reason, 
indeed,  for  suspecting  that  the  English  queen 
was  not  unconcerned  in  an  extraordinary  affair 
which  happened  in  Scotland  only  a  few  months 
before  Essex's  wild  outbreak.  The  Gowrie  con- 
spiracy, as  it  is  called,  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
plexing puzzle  in  history — for  not  only  is  the 
evidence  as  to  the  facts  defective  and  contradic- 
tory, which  is  a  common  case,  but  we  are  scai'cely 
any  nearer  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery, let  us  select  any  version  of  the  story  we 
please.  Among  many  different  theories  which 
the  ingenuity  of  modei-n  inquirers  has  suggested, 
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one,  pi'oposed  by  an  eminent  historian,  would 
trace  the  attempt  directly  to  the  contrivance  of 
Elizabeth:  in  support  of  which  view  it  is  alleged 
that,  besides  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  known  attach- 
ment to  the  English  interest,  he  had,  during  his 
residence  in  Paris,  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Heniy  Neville,  the  queen's  ambas- 
sador there,  and  was  recommended  by  him  to  his 
court  as  a  pei'son  of  whom  great  use  miglit  be 
made ;  that  he  had  been  received  by  Elizabeth, 
as  lie  i-eturned  home  through  England,  with  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  respect  and  favour ;  that 
Elizabeth's  participation  in  tlio  affair  was  matter 
of  general  suspicion  at  the  time ;  that  for  some 
months  before  an  English  ship  was  observed 
hovering  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  tliat 
after  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  the  earl's  two 
younger  brothers  fled  into  England,  and  were 
protected  by  Elizabeth;  and,  finally,  that  James, 
though  he  prudently  concealed  what  he  felt,  is 
well  know)i  to  have  at  this  time  taken  great  um- 
brage at  the  behaviour  of  the  English  queen. 
The  object  of  tlie  Gowrie  conspiracy,  it  is  as- 
sumed on  this  supposition,  was  not  to  murder 
but  only  to  coerce  James,  and  control  the  govern- 
ment, as  had  been  tiie  object  of  the  autiioi-s  of  the 
Kaid  of  Ruthven,  sixteen  years  before — an  enter- 
)}rise  wliicli  was  in  like  manner  instigated  and 
supported  by  Elizabeth.' 

In  the  month  of  October,  IGOl,  Elizabeth  met 
her  parliament  for  the  last  time,  sick  and  failing, 
but  dressed  more  gaily  and  gorgeously  than  ever. 
She  was  in  great  straits  for  money  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Ireland.  The  liouses  voted 
her  much  more  than  had  ever  been  voted  at  a 
time,  viz. — four  subsidies,  and  eight  tenths  and 
fifteenths;  but  the  commons  were  as  free  of  their 
complaints  as  they  were  of  thjir  money,  and  they 
called  loudly  and  boldly  for  a  redress  of  grievan- 
ces. The  most  notorious  of  the  abuses  which 
disgraced  the  civil  government  of  Elizabeth  were 
an  endless  string  of  monopolies,  which  had  been 
for  the  most  j)art  bestowed  by  the  queen  on  her 
favourites.  All  kind  of  wine,  oil,  salt,  stai-ch, 
tin,  steel,  coals,  and  numerous  other  commodi- 
ties, were  monopolized  V\y  men  wlio  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  vending  them,  and  fixing  their 
own  prices.  The  commons'  complaints  were  not 
new;  they  had  pressed  them  many  years  before, 
but  they  had  been  tlicn  silenced  by  authority, 
and  told  that  no  one  nuist  speak  against  licenses 
and  monopolies  lest  the  queen  and  council  should 
be  angry  thereat.  Of  course,  in  the  interval, 
they  had  gone  on  iucreasing.  When  the  list  of 
them  was  now  read  over  in  the  house,  a  member 
asked  whether  bread  was  not  among  the  num- 
ber /  The  liouse  seemed  amazed.  "Nay,"  said 
be,  "  if  no  remedy  is  found  for  these,  bread  will 

'  Robertson,  Hht.  Scot. 


be  thei'e  before  the  next  parliament."  The  min- 
isters and  courtiers  could  not  withstand  the  im- 
petuous attacks  which  ensued.  Ealeigh,  who 
dealt  largely  in  tin,  and  had  his  fingers  in  other 
profitable  monopolies,  offered  to  give  them  all 
up :  Cecil  and  Bacon  talked  loudly  of  the  prero- 
gative, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  house 
that  it  would  be  fitter  to  proceed  by  ]ietitiou 
than  by  bill ;  but  it  was  pro]>erly  answered  that 
nothing  had  been  gained  by  petitioning  in  the 
last  parliament.  After  four  days  of  such  debate 
as  the  house  had  not  heard  before,  Elizabeth 
sent  down  a  message  that  she  would  revoke  all 
grants  that  should  be  found  injurious  by  fair 
trial  at  law;  and  Cecil,  seeing  that  the  commons 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  ambiguous  generality 
of  this  expression,  gave  an  assurance  that  the 
existing  patents  should  all  be  repealed  and  no 
more  be  granted.  The  commons  hailed  their 
victory  with  exceeding  great  joy,  though  in  effect 
her  majesty  did  not  revoke  all  tlie  monopolies. 
Elizabeth  now  employed  an  oblique  irony  against 
some  of  the  movers  in  the  debate,  but  the  impe- 
rious tone,  the  harsh  schooling,  of  former  years, 
were  gone.  Her  resolute  will  was  now  struggling 
in  vain  against  the  infirmities  of  her  body,  and 
she  saw  that  there  was  a  growing  strength  and 
spirit  among  the  repi'esentatives  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Es.sex  in  the  command  of  Ireland,  had 
to  maintain  a  tremendous  struggle,  for  Don  Juan 
D'Aguilar  landed  at  Kinsale  with  40(»0  Sj)anish 
troops,  fortified  himself  skilfully  in  that  position, 
and  gave  fresh  life  to  the  Catholic  insurgents. 
But  Mountjoy  acted  with  vigour  and  decision; 
he  collected  all  the  forces  he  possibly  could,  and 
shut  uj)  the  Spaniards  within  their  lines  at  Kin- 
sale.  On  Christmas  Eve  (1601)  the  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone advanced  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
with  6C00  native  Irish  and  400  foreignei's.  His 
project  was  to  attack  the  English  besiegers  by 
surjirise  before  daylight,  but  Mountjoy,  who  was 
awake  and  ready,  repulsed  him  from  all  points 
of  his  camp,  and  finally  defeated  him  with  great 
loss.  Thereupon  D'Aguilar  ca])itulatcd,  and  was 
jiermitted  to  return  to  Spain,  with  arms,  baggage, 
and  ammunition.  His  departure  and  the  de- 
structive ravages  of  famine  brought  the  Irish  to 
extremities,  and  Tyrone,  after  fleeing  from  place 
to  place,  capitulated,  and,  u]ion  promise  of  life 
and  lands,  surrendered  to  Mountjoy  at  the  end 
of  1602.- 

Mountjoy's  great  victory  at  Kinsale  .somewhat 
revived  the  spirits  of  Elizabeth,  who  found  fur- 
ther consolation  in  a  tall  Irish  favourite.  "Her 
eye,"  writes  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador, 
"  is  still  lively;  she  has  good  spirits,  and  is  fond 
of  life,  for  which  reason  she  takes  great  care  of 
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herself:  to  which  may  be  added  an  iuclinatiou 
for  the  Earl  of  Claucarty,  a  brave,  handsome 
Irish  nobleman.  This  makes  her  cheerful,  full 
of  hope  and  confidence  resp3ctino-  her  age;  this 
inclination  is,  besides,  promoted  by  the  whole 
court  with  so  mvich  art  that  I  cannot  sufficiently 
wonder  at  it.  .  .  .  The  flatterers  about  the  court 
say  this  Irish  earl  resembles  the  Earl  of  Essex ; 
the  queen,  on  the  other  hand,  with  equal  dis- 
simulation, declares  that  she  cannot  like  him  be- 
cause he  too  strongly  revives  her  sorrow  for  that 
earl ;  and  this  contest  emj^loys  the  whole  court." 
A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1603,  Beaumont  informed  his  court  that  Eliza- 
beth was  sinking,  and  that  disease,  and  not,  as 
she  alleged,  her  grief  at  the  recent  death  of  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  had  prevented  her  from 
showing  herself  abroad — that  she  had  scai-cely 
any  slee]),  and  ate  much  less  than  usual — that 
she  had  so  great  a  heat  of  the  mouth  and  stomach 
that  she  was  obliged  to  cool  herself  every  instant, 
in  order  that  the  burning  phlegm,  with  which 
she  was  often  oppressed,  might  not  stifle  her. 
Some  people,  he  said,  were  of  opinion  that  her 
illness  had  been  brought  on  by  her  displeasure 
touching  the  succession  ;  some,  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  the  Irish  aftairs,  her  council  having 
constrained  her  (against  her  nature  and  inclina- 
tion) to  grant  a  pardon  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone ; 
while  others  affirmed  that  she  was  jDOSsessed  with 
grief  for  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  "  It  is 
certain,"  adds  the  ambassador,  "  that  a  deep  me- 
lancholy is  visible  in  her  countenance  and  actions. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that  the  suf- 
ferings incident  to  her  age,  and  the  fear  of  death, 
are  the  chief  causes  of  all."  In  his  next  despatch 
he  says  that  the  queen,  who  would  take  no  medi- 
cine whatever,  was  given  up  by  the  physicians. 
She  would  not  take  to  her  bed,  for  fear,  as  some 
supposed,  of  a  prophecy  she  should  die  in  that 
bed.  "  For  the  last  two  days,"  he  adds,  "she  has 
l>een  sitting  on  cushions  on  the  floor,  neither  ris- 
ing nor  lying  down,  her  finger  almost  always  in 
her  mouth,  her  eyes  open  and  fixed  on  the  ground. 
....   Yet,  as  this  morning  the  queen's  band  has 


gone  to  her,  I  believe  she  means  to  die  as  cheer- 
fully as  she  has  lived." 

On  the  21st  of  March,  .she  Avas  laid  in  bed, 
partly  by  force,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
prayers  and  discoursesof  the  Bishopof  Chichester, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  but  chiefly  to  AVhitgift, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  an 
over-positive  belief  in  any  of  the  accounts  of  what 
passed  in  these  moments  of  mystery  and  awe, 
when  the  people  about  her  were  detei-mined  to 
make  her  say  the  things  that  made  most  for  their 
interest  and  plans.  The  narrative  more  generally 
received  is,  that,  on  the  22d  of  March,  Secretary 
Cecil,  with  the  lord-admiral  and  the  lord-keeper, 
approached  the  dying  queen  and  begged  her  to 
name  her  successor :  she  started,  and  then  said, 
"  I  told  you  my  seat  has  been  the  seat  of  kings ; 
I  will  have  no  rascal  to  succeed  me ! "  The  lords, 
not  understanding  this  dai'k  speech,  looked  the 
one  on  the  other ;  but,  at  length,  Cecil  boldly 
asked  her  what  she  meant  by  those  words — "  no 
rascal?"  She  i-eplied  that  a  king  .should  succeed 
her,  and  who  could  that  be  but  her  cousin  of 
Scotland?  They  then  asked  her  whether  that 
was  her  absolute  resolution?  whereupon  she 
begged  them  to  trouble  her  no  more.  Notwith- 
standing, some  hours  after,  Avhen  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  divines  had  been  Avith 
her,  and  had  left  her  in  a  manner  speechless,  the 
three  loxxls  repaired  to  her  again,  and  Cecil  be- 
sought her,  if  she  would  have  the  King  of  Scots 
to  succeed  her,  she  would  show  a  sign  unto  them. 
Whereat,  suddenly  heaving  herself  up  in  her  bed, 
she  held  both  her  hands  joined  together  over  her 
head  in  manner  of  a  crown.  Then  she  sank  down, 
fell  into  a  dose,  and,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  of  March,  which  Bacon  accounted 
"as  a  fine  moi-ning  before  sun-rising,"  meaning 
thereby  the  rising  of  James,  she  died  in  a  stupor, 
without  ^any  apparent  pain  of  mind  or  body,  at 
her  jjalace  of  Richmond.  She  was  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
her  reiffn.^ 
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has  nece.ssarily  been  given  in  tlie  preceding  chap- 
ters. The  ta.sk  that  remains  to  us  here  is  little 
more  than  to  fill  up  the  outline  already  drawn. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Ilenrj-  VII.,  however, 

and  the  first  half  of  that  cf  his  son  and  successor 

— that  is  to  say,  for  rather  more  than  a  third  of 

they  arose,  or  by  which  they  were  accompanied,    the  present  period— the  ancient  Roman  faith  was 


OT  only  the  history  of  the  changes 
that  took  place  during  this  period 
in  the  constitution  of  the  National 
church,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  new  opinions,  the  controversies, 
and  the  jiereecutions  out  of  which 
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still  both  the  all  but  universal  belief  of  the  people, 
and  the  yet  unmodified  religion  of  the  law.  As 
often  happens  with  institutions  in  the  last  stage 
of  their  existence,  tlie  power  and  glory  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  England,  seemed  to  blaze 
out  afresh  immediately  before  its  downfall.  It 
is  enough  to  remark  that  this  was  the  age  of 
Wolsey,  the  most  gorgeous  and  puissant  prelate 
that  had  arisen  since  Becket.  All  the  highest 
and  most  influential  offices  of  the  state  were  still, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  chui'chmen, 
who,  while  they  monopolized,  of  course,  the  man- 
agement of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  were  generally 
both  the  ministers  of  the  crown  at  home,  and  its 
ambassailors  and  most  trusted  agents  abroad. 
This  ]>referenee,  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
manded as  their  right,  was  now  accoi-ded  to  them 
on  the  more  reasonable  ground  of  their  superior 
qualifications,  a  ground  which  the  ablest  and 
wisest  kings — those  from  whom  they  would  have 
experienced  the  most  determined  resistance  to 
their  pi'etensions  of  a  more  absolute  kind  — were 
the  readiest  to  admit.  Thus,  the  politic,  circum- 
spect, and  acquisitive  character  of  Henry  VII. 
made  him  a  favourer  both  of  the  church  and  of 
religion,  without  being  either  really  religious  or 
superstitious.  This  great  king  was  a  distin- 
guished upholder  of  the  authority  of  the  laws  in 
ordinary  cases.  Among  his  other  legal  improve- 
ments, Henry  attempted  at  one  time  "  to  pare  a 
little,"  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  "the  privilege  of 
clergy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be 
burned  in  the  hand,  both  because  they  might 
taste  of  some  corporal  punishment,  and  that  they 
might  carry  a  brand  of  infamy."  But  all  his 
known  favour  for,  and  patronage  of  the  church, 
did  not  prevent  this  innovation  from  being  de- 
nounced as  a  daring  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  very  circum- 
stances of  the  time  that  in  reality  and  in  their 
ultimate  result  tended  to  bring  down  the  ancient 
church,  had  the  effect  for  the  present  of  raising 
it  to  greater  authority  and  seeming  honour.  The 
unaccustomed  murmurs  of  irreverence  and  oppo- 
sition with  which  it  was  assailed  aff'orded  a  pre- 
text for  suffering  it  to  exei'cise  its  i-ecognized 
rights  with  a  high  hand,  and  even  for  endowing 
it  with  some  new  powers : — the  laws  against  her- 
esy, for  instance,  were  now  stretched  to  a  degree 
of  severity  never  before  known,  and  the  church 
added  to  its-ancient  assumptions  that  of  holding 
men's  lives  in  its  hands,  and  actually  putting  to 
death  those  of  whose  opinions  it  disapproved. 
These  fires  of  martyrdom  were  more  easily  lighted 
than  quenched. 

It  was  in  1494,  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VII., 
that  the  first  English  female  martyr  suffered. 
This  was  a  widow  named  Joan  Boughton,  a 
woman  of  above  eighty  years  of  age.    "She  was," 
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says  Fox,  "a  disciple  of  Wyckliffe,  whom  she  ac- 
counted for  a  saint,  and  held  so  fast  and  firmly 
eight  of  his  ten  oi)inions,  that  all  the  doctors  of 
London  could  not  turn  her  from  one  of  tliem." 
She  was  burned  in  Smithfield  on  the  28th  of 
April.'  Mrs.  Boughton  was  mother  to  the  Lady 
Young,  who  was  also  su.spected  of  holding  the 
same  opinions,  and  who  afterwards  suffered  the 
same  death.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  years  a  few  old  men  and  priests  went  with 
like  heroism  to  the  stake ;  but  in  general  the  per- 
sons charged  with  heresy  at  this  time,  when  there 
was  as  yet  little  general  excitement  to  animate 
and  sustain  them,  shrunk  from  that  dreadful 
death  on  a  mere  view  of  it,  and  purchased,  by  a 
recantation,  the  privilege  of  satisfying  the  law 
by  an  exposure  to  the  fagots  without  the  fire. 
The  venerable  historian  of  our  martyrs  has  some 
curious  notices  of  the  fashion  in  which  this  cere- 
mony was  performed.^  On  other  occasions,  how- 
ever, the  commuted  punishment  was  not  entirely 
formal.  In  1506,  at  the  same  time  that  William 
Tylsworth  was  burned  in  Amersham — his  only 
daughter  being  compelled  to  set  fire  to  him  witli 
her  own  hands — this  daughter,  with  her  husband, 
and,  according  to  one  account,  more  than  sixty 
jsersons  besides,  all  bore  fagots,  and  were  after- 
wards not  only  sent  from  town  to  town  over  the 
county  of  Buckingham  to  do  penance  with  certain 
badges  affixed  to  them,  but  were  several  of  them 
burned  in  the  cheek,  and  otherwise  severely 
treated.  "Divers  of  them,"  says  Fox,  "were  en- 
joined to  bear  and  wear  fagots  at  Lincoln  the 
space  of  seven  yeare,  some  at  one  time,  some  at 
another." ' 

Among  others  who  suffered  in  this  reign  was 
one  Laurence  Ghest,  "  who  was  burned  in  Salis- 
bury for  the  matter  of  the  sacrament.  He  was 
of  a  comely  and  tall  jiersonage,  and  otherwise,  as 
appeareth,  not  unfriended,  for  the  which  the 
bishop  and  the  close  (that  is,  the  canons),  were 
the  more  loath  to  burn  him,  but  kept  him  in  pri- 
son the  space  of  two  years.  This  Laurence  had  a 
wife  and  seven  childi'en."  * 

Some  notion  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which 
were  commonly  held  by  the  English  heretics  of 
this  age  may  be  gathered  from  the  charges  against 
some  of  those  apprehended  and  examined  by 
John  Arundel,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
from  1496  to  1502,  as  recorded  in  the  registers  of 
that  diocese.  They  were  for  the  most  part  the 
same  with  the  leading  doctrines  soon  after  pro- 
claimed by  Luther  and  the  other  Protestant  Re- 
formers, embracing  a  denial  of  the  merit  of  good 
works,  of  the  warrantableness  of  the  worship  of 
images,  of  the  efficacy  of  penance  and  pilgrimage, 
of  the  duty  of  praying  to  the  saints  or  the  Virgin, 


'  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  071  (edition  of  1570). 
2  Ibid.  3  ibia.  p.  710.  «  Ibid.  p.  711. 
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of  the  claims  of  the  pope  as  .successor  of  St.  Peter, 
of  jnirgatory,  ami  of  the  trausforraatiou  of  the 
bread  ai;d  wine  in  the  sacrament.  lu  some  cases, 
however,  we  fiud,  as  might  be  expected,  the  con- 
tempt for  the  old  belief  breaking  out  with  a  curi- 
ous acerbity  or  in-everence  of  expression  in  the 
euimciatiou  of  the  new.  There  were  of  course 
varieties  of  faith,  or  want  of  faith,  among  the 
dissenters  from  the  church ;  some  went  farther 
than  others ;  and  some  seem  to  have  stopped  at 
the  rejection  of  image- worshij>,  without  advanc- 
ing so  far  as  to  question  the  worshipj>ing  of  tlie 
Virgin. 

Tiie  internid  history  of  the  established  church 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  downfall 
of  tlie  ancient  religion  is  marked  by  few  events. 
The  successive  Archbishojis  of  Canterbury  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were.  Cardinal  Bourchier, 
whose  long  primacy  of  thirty-two  years  termin- 
ated in  1480 ;  John  Morton,  the  active  and  useful 
friend  of  Henry  before  he  came  to  the  crown,  who 
was  also  invested  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  who 
survived  till  1502;  Henry  Deane,  who  was  arch- 
bishop  oidy   for  a  few   months  ;     and,   lastly, 
William  Warhani,  wjiose  translation  from  Lon- 
don api)ears  not  to  have  taken  place  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1504,  more  than  two  yeai-s 
after   the   death  of  Deane.'       The  admonitory 
murmur  of  the  coming  storm  of  reformation  now 
made  itself  heard,  among  other  ways,  in   the 
louder  popular  outcry  that  ai-ose  against  the  dis- 
solute lives  of  many  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  church 
authorities  were  led  to  make  some  efforts  both 
to  put  down  the  outcry  and  to  correct  the  evil. 
At  a  synod  or  coundl  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, held  in  St.  Paul's,  in  February,  1467,  com- 
})laiuts  having  been  made  that  the  preachers  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  accus- 
tomed, in  their  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross,  to  in- 
veigh against  their  secular  brethren  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  laity — who,  it  was  aHirmed,  all  hated 
the  clergy,  and  delighted  to  hear  their  vices  ex- 
jjosed — the  prior  of  St.  John  was,  on  the  one 
iiand,  directed  to  prevent  this  gi-eat  abuse  for  the 
future,  and,  on  the  other,  a  severe  reprimand 
wa.s  administered  to  certiiin  of  the  London  clergy, 
who  were  accused  of  not  only  spending  their  whole 
time  in  taverns  and  alehouses,  but  even  imitating 
the  laity  in  their  dress,  and  allowing  their  hair 
to  grow  long,  so  as  to  conceal  their  tonsure.    The 
censm-e  of  the  convocation  was  followed  by  a  pas- 
toral letter  of  the  primate,  in  which  the  clergy 
were  soleuudy  charged  not  to  wear  liripoops,  or 
hoods,  of  silk,  nor  gownis  open  in  front,  nor  em- 
l^roidered  girdles,  nor  daggers,  and  to  keep  their 
liair  always  so  short  that  everybody  might  see 
their  eai*s.*     A  few  words  were  added  in  recom- 
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niendation  of  residence ;  but  the  burden  of  the 
exhortation  was  spent  upon  these  matters  of  mere 
show  and  pi-ofession.     Considerable  alarm,  how- 
ever, was  also  excited  at  this  time  in  the  hea<ls 
of  the  church  by  either  the  actual  increase  of  im- 
morality   among     the 
clergy,  or  the  sharper 
eyes  and  more  earnest 
inquisition  with  which 
the  people  now  began 
to  look  into  what  had 
long    existed.         The 
monks,  or  regular  cler- 
gy, were  to  the  full  a-s 
much  as  their  secular 
brethren,    the    parish 
priests,  the  objects  of 
this     popular    outcry. 
A  bull  was  issued  by 
Pope   Innocent  VIII. 
in  1490,  in  which,  after 
sotting   forth — appar- 
ently without  any  doul  it 
of  its  truth — the  infor- 
mation he  had  receiv- 
ed respecting  the  reprobate  lives  led  by  all  the 
English  monastic  orders,  he  directed  Archbishop 
Morton  to  admonish  the  heads  of  all  the  con- 
vents in  his  province  to  reform  themselves  and 
those  under  them,  and  gave  him  authority,  if 
his  admonitions  were  neglected,  to  proceed  to 
more  decided  measure.''.     In  con.sequeuce  of  the 
Papal  edict  Morton  appears  to  have  sent  letters 
to  the  superiors  of  all  the  religious  liouses  in  his 
province,  of  whicli  one  that  has  been  preserved, 
addressed  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  describes 
the  monks  of  that  abbey  as  notoriously  guilty, 
not  only  of  libertinism  in  all  its  forms,  but  of 
almost  every  other  kind  of  enormity.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cither  Paju-l 
or  episco])al  admonitions  produced  any  amend- 
ment of  this  state  of  things  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  marked  in  the  history  of  the  church 
by  the  termination  of  a  fierce  controversy,  which 
liad  long  raged  between  two  great  bodies  of 
ecclesiastics  on  a  very  delicate  point  of  doctrine. 
The  Franciscans,  or  Gray  Friars,  maintained  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  conceived  and  born 
wholly  without  original  sin ;  their  rivals,  the 
Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  on  Uie  contrary', 
held  that  t;he  had  been  conceived  in  the  same 
manner  with  every  other  child  of  Adam,  although 

'  The  hood  and  liripoop  tho  long  tail  or  tippet  of  the  hood> 
was  worn  by  tlie  laity  of  both  sexes  as  well  as  by  the  clci-jry. 
The  above  figure,  from  the  Royal  MSS.  14.  E.  4,  repreiscnts  tho 
onlinary  w.alking  dress  of  a  monk  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  sliows,  besides  the  liripoop,  tho  purse  sruspcndid 
at  the  girdle,  and  the  inkhorn  and  penner  for  holding  writiii;} 
materials.  '  Wilkins,  Concilia. 
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tliey  admittcfl  that  while  still  in  her  mother's 
womb  she  li;ul  been  sanctified  and  cleansed  from 
all  original  sin,  in  the  same  manner  as,  they  said, 
John  the  Baptist  and  certain  other  privileged 
persons  had  been.  "This  frivolous  question," 
says  old  Fox,  "  kindling  and  gendering  betwixt 
these  two  sects  of  friars,  brast  out  in  such  a  flame 
of  parts  and  sides  taking,  that  it  occupied  the 
heads  and  wits,  schools  and  universities,  almost 
through  the  whole  chuix-h,  some  holding  one  part 
with  Scotus,  some  the  other  part  with  Thomas 
Aquinas."  But  besides  these  scandalous  rival- 
ries and  quarrels  among  themselves,  the  clergy 
wei'e  imprudent  or  unfortunate  enough  about 
this  time  to  get  involved  in  some  other  contests, 
both  with  the  civil  authorities  and  with  public 
opinion  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  out  of  which 
they  did  not  come  without  still  further  damage 
to  their  reputations  and  their  interests.  Ever 
since  the  abrogation  of  the  Constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
the  old  clerical  claim  of  immunity  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  courts  had  been  considered  as 
.settled  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons.  But 
this  was  deservedly  the  subject  of  great  and 
universal  complaint ;  "  foi',"  as  Burnet  remarks, 
"  it  was  ordinary  for  persons,  after  the  greatest 
crimes,  to  get  into  orders ;  and  then  not  only 
what  was  past  must  be  forgiven  them,  but  they 
vv'ere  not  to  be  questioned  for  any  crime  after 
holy  orders  given  till  they  were  first  degraded ; 
and,  till  that  was  done,  they  were  the  bishop's 
prisoners."  In  fact,  the  difficulties  which  were 
thus  interposed  in  the  way  of  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  ecclesiastical  pei-sons  were  such 
as  to  enable  them,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  to  commit 
crimes  of  all  sorts,  Avithout  incurring  the  risk  of 
any  penalty  at  all  adequate  to  the  offence.  In 
1487,  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.,  a  statute 
had  been  passed  enacting  that,  "  whereas  ujDon 
trust  of  the  privilege  of  the  church,  divers  jjer- 
Eons  lettered  have  been  the  more  bold  to  commit 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  theft,  and  all  other  mis- 
chievous deeds,  because  they  have  been  continu- 
ally admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  as  oft 
as  they  did  offend  in  any  of  the  premises" — a 
startling  enough  exposition,  it  must  be  admitted, 
of  the  state  to  which  things  had  been  brought — 
for  the  future,  to  persons  not  actually  in  holy 
orders,  clergy  should  be  allowed  but  once,  and 
those  convicted  of  murder  should  be  marked 
with  an  M  upon  the  brawni  of  the  left  thumb, 
and  those  convicted  of  any  other  felony  with  a 
J.  In  this  state  the  law  remained  till  the  fourth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament,  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the 
late  act  so  far  as  to  ordain  that  the  benefit  of 
clergy  should  be  wholly  denied  to  all  murderers 
and  robbers.     "  But  though  this  seemed  a  very 


just  law,"  says  Burnet,  "yet,  to  make  it  pass 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  they  added  two 
[irovisions  to  it;  the  one,  for  excepting  all  such 
as  were  within  the  holy  orders  of  bishop,  jjriest, 
or  deacon  ;  the  other,  that  the  act  should  only 
l)e  in  force  till  the  next  parliament.  With  these 
provisoes  it  was  unanimously  assented  to  by  the 
lords  on  the  26th  of  January,  1513,  and  being 
agreed  to  by  the  commons,  the  royal  assent  made 
it  a  law  ;  pursuant  to  which  many  murderers  and 
felons  were  denied  their  clergy,  and  the  law 
passed  on  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  nation."  Neither  the  genei'al  popularity 
of  the  new  statute,  however,  nor  its  manifest 
equity,  sufficed  to  mitigate  the  aversion  with 
which  it  was  reganled  by  the  clergy ;  they  saw 
in  it  only  an  encroachment  ujjon  the  pi-ivileges 
of  holy  church,  to  which  no  consideration  should 
induce  them  to  submit.  It  was  an  injury  and 
an  insult  neither  to  be  endured  nor  forgiven. 
Accordingly,  not  satisfied  with  preventing  the 
renewal  of  the  act  at  the  expiration  of  the  short 
term  to  which  their  influence  had  caused  it  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  limited,  they  set  them- 
selves to  fix  such  a  mark  of  reprobation  upon  it 
as  should,  they  hoped,  put  down  any  similar  at- 
tempt for  ever  after. 

In  the  year  1514,  a  citizen  of  London,  named 
Richard  Huune,  a  merchant  tailor,  fell  into  a 
dispute  with  the  i)arson  of  a  country  parish  in 
Middlesex,  about  a  gift  of  a  bearing-sheet,  which 
the  clergyman  demanded  as  a  mortuary,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  infant  child  of  Hunne's  having 
died  in  his  parish,  where  it  had  been  sent  to  be 
nursed.  Hunne  made  some  objection  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  demand  ;  but  it  is  jirobable  that  he 
was  secretly  inclined  to  the  new  doctrines,  and 
that  this  was  the  true  cause  of  his  refusal.  Being 
sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by  th.e  parson,  he  took 
out  a  writ  of  premunire  against  his  pursuer  for 
bringing  the  king's  subjects  before  a  foreign  ju- 
risdiction, the  sjiiritual  court  .sitting  under  the 
authority  of  the  pope's  legate.  This  daring  pro- 
cedure of  the  London  citizen  threw  the  clergy 
into  a  fury,  and,  as  the  most  effectual  v,-a,y  of 
crushing  him,  recoiu'se  was  had  to  the  tennble 
charge  of  heresy,  ujion  which  Hunne  was  appre- 
hended and  consigned  to  close  imprisonment  in 
the  Lollards'  Tower  at  St.  Paul's.  After  a  short 
time,  being  brought  before  Fitzjanies,  Bishop  of 
London,  he  was  there  interrog  ited  respecting 
certain  articles  alleged  against  him,  which  im- 
puted to  him,  in  substance,  that  he  had  denied 
the  obligation  of  paying  tithes — that  he  had  read 
and  spoken  generally  against  bishops  and  priests, 
and  in  favour  of  heretics— and,  lastly,  that  he 
had  "  in  his  keeping  divers  English  books  pro- 
hibited and  damned  by  the  law,  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  E!iglish,  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  English, 
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WycklilTe's  damuable  works,  and  other  books 
containiug  intiuite  err-ors,  in  the  which  he  hath 
been  long  time  accustomed  to  read,  teach,  and 
study  daily.'"  It  a])pears  that  Huune  was  fright- 
ened into  a  qualified  admission  of  the  truth 
of  these  charges ;  he  confessed  that  although  he 
had  not  said  exactly  what  was  asserted,  yet  he 
had  "unadvisedly  spoken  words  somewhat  sound- 
ing to  the  same ;  for  the  which,"  he  added,  "  I 
am  soiTy,  and  ask  God  mercy,  and  submit  me 
unto  my  lord's  charitable  and  favourable  correc- 
tion." He  ought  upon  this,  according  to  the 
usual  coui-se,  to  have  been  enjoined  penance,  and 
set  at  liberty ;  but,  as  he  still  persisted  in  his 
suit  against  the  parson,  he  was  the  same  day 
sent  back  to  his  prison,  where,  two  days  after, 
namely,  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  was  found 
suspended  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  and  dead. 
The  persons  in  charge  of  the  prison  gave  out  that 
he  had  hanged  himself ;  but  a  coroner's  inquest 
came  to  a  ditl'erent  conclusion.  According  to  the 
account  in  Burnet,  the  jury  "did  acquit  the  dead 
body,  and  laid  the  murder  on  the  officers  that 
had  the  charge  of  that  jtrison;  and,  by  other 
proofs,  they  found  the  bishop's  sunmer'  and  the 
bell-ringer  guilty  of  it.  The  excited  feelings  and 
strong  prejudices  of  the  coroner's  jury  had  per- 
haps as  much  shai'e  ius  the  weight  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  in  winning  them  to  the  belief  of 
this  not  very  probable  story.  While  the  inquest 
was  still  going  on,  the  Bisho]i  of  London  and  his 
clergy  began  a  new  process  of  heresy  against 
Ilunncs  dead  body.  The  now  charges  alleged 
against  Huime  were  oomjnised  in  thirteen  arti- 
cles, the  matter  of  which  was  collected  from  the 
prologue  or  preface  by  Wyckliffe  to  the  English 
Bible  that  had  been  found  in  his  j)Ossession.  He, 
or  rather  his  dead  bod}',  waa  condemned  of  heresy 
by  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  assisted  by 
the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lincoln,  and  by 
many  doctoi's  of  divinity  and  the  canon  law ; 
imd  the  senseless  cai-eass  was  actually,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  committed  to  the  flames  in 
Smithlield.  This  piece  of  barbarity,  however, 
shocked  instead  of  overawing  the  public  senti- 
ment. The  affair  now  came  before  the  j)arliament, 
and  a  bill,  which  had  originated  in  the  commons, 
was  passed,  restoring  to  llunne's  children  the 
goods  of  their  father,  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  his  conviction.  This,  however,  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  contest.  When  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's chancellor  and  sunmer  had  been  charged, 
on  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury,  as  both  prin- 
cipals in  the  murder,  the  convoaition,  in  the  hojie 
jn'obably  of  drawing  ofi"  attention  to  another  part 
of  the  case,  called  before  them  Dr.  Staudish,  who 
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had  asserted  the  claims  of  the  civil  power  in  a 
debate  before  the  king,  and  put  him  upon  his 
defence  for  what  he  had  said  on  that  occasion ; 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  conscience  of 
Henry,  that  he  would  not  interpose  to  shield  the 
delinquent  from  justice,  as  he  regarded  his  coro- 
nation oatli,  and  would  himself  escape  the  cen- 
sures of  holy  church.  Hemy's  headstrong  and 
desjjotic  character  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  de- 
velope  itself ;  his  pride  as  a  true  sou  of  the  church 
had  received  no  check  from  coming  into  collision 
with  any  of  his  other  selfish  and  overmastering 
passions:  when  the  convocation,  therefore,  as- 
sailed him  in  this  manner  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  parliament,  on  the  other,  likewise  addressed 
him  "to  maintain  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  ac- 
cording to  his  coronation  oath,  and  to  protect 
Standish  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,"  he  was 
thrown  intj  great  perplexity.  So,  to  free  his 
conscience,  he  commanded  all  the  judges,  and  the 
members  both  of  his  temporal  and  his  spiritual 
councils,  together  with  certain  persons  from  both 
houses  of  p:u'liament,  to  meet  at  Blackfriars,  and 
to  hear  the  matter  argued.  This  was  done  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  the  discussion  wa.s  terminated  by 
the  imanimous  declaration  of  the  judges,  that  all 
those  of  the  convocation  who  hud  awarded  the 
citation  against  Standish  had  made  thems^elves 
liable  to  a  |)remunire.  Soon  Jifter,  the  whole 
body  of  the  lords  sinritual  and  temporal,  with  all 
the  judges  and  the  king's  council,  and  many 
membei-s  also  of  the  House  of  Couunons,  having 
been  called  before  the  king  at  Baynard's  Castle, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy,  hum- 
l)ly  begged  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  final  decision  of  the  po]  e  at  Rome.  To  this 
request,  however,  Henry  made  answer,  with 
much  spirit,  "  By  the  permi-ssion  and  ordinance 
of  God,  we  are  Kuig  of  England  ;  and  the  Kings 
of  England  in  times  i>ast  had  never  an\-  .superior 
but  God  only.  Therefore,  know  you  well  that 
we  will  maintiiin  the  right  of  our  crown,  and  of 
our  tempoi-al  jurisdiction,  as  well  in  this  its  in  all 
other  points,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  any  of  our 
progenitors  have  done  before  our  time."  The 
renewed  solicitations  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, that  the  matter  might  at  lea.st  be  respited 
till  a  communication  could  be  had  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  had  no  effect  in  moving  the  king  from 
his  resolution ;  and  Dr.  Horsey,  the  Bishop  of 
London's  chancellor,  against  whom  warrants  were 
out,  on  the  finding  of  the  inquest,  for  his  trial  a,s 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Hunne,  seemed  to  be  left 
to  his  fate.  At  tiiis  point,  however,  the  clergy, 
or  perhaps  both  parties,  saw  fit  to  make  advances 
towards  an  a  ;commodation :  it  was  agreed  that 
Horsey  should  surrender  to  take  his  trial ;  that 
he  should  not  stand  upon  his  benefit  of  clergy, 
but  plead  not  guilty ;  and  that,  satisfied  with 
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tliia  concessiou,  the  attorney-geueral  aliould  ad- 
mit the  plea,  and  the  iM-isouer  be  discharged. 
This  form  was  gone  through,  and  Horsey  im- 
mediately left  Loudon,  where,  it  is  said,  he  never 
again  showed  his  face.  Dr.  Standish,  however, 
was  also,  by  the  king's  command,  dismissed  from 
his  place  in  the  court  of  convocation,  so  that  the 
issue  of  the  business  by  no  means  ^vent  altogether 
against  the  clergy.  But,  besides  the  augmented 
popular  odium  to  which  they  were  exposed,  from 
the  strong  suspicion  which  was  entertained  that 
Huune  had  been  murdered,  a  heavy  blow  had 
been  undoubtedly  dealt  at  their  favourite  pre- 
tension of  exemption  from  the  juiisdictiou  of  the 
civil  courts  in  criminal  cases. 

In  the  unsettled  state  of  men's  minds,  at  this 
time,  ujion  the  subject  of  religion,  the  part  taken 
by  any  king,  and  especially  by  a  king  of  Henry's 
temper,  could  not  fail  to  act  with  j^owerful  effect 
either  in  steadying  for  a  space  the  tremulous 
mass  of  the  popular  thovight  and  feeling,  or  in 
swaying  it  in  the  direction  of  his  own  passions 
and  convictions.  Yet  the  planet  that  so  far 
ruled  the  tides  of  this  great  moral  ocean  was  for 
many  years  undoubtedly  influenced  in  its  own 
movements  by  another  more  lordly  spirit,  that 
drew  it  along,  perhaps  without  suit'ering  it  to 
feel  its  bondage,  but  not  on  that  account  with 
less  potent  control.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  half  of  Henry's  reign  the  real  King  of  Eng- 
land was  his  minister  Wolsey,  a  man  whose 
greatness  was  linked  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
ancient  church.  So  long  as  Wolsey's  favour 
lasted,  his  royal  master  was  wholly  in  his  hands. 
With  one  at  the  head  of  affairs  j^ersonally  in- 
terested to  so  deep  an  extent  in  its  support,  the 
church  was  secure  from  any  attack — from  any 
abridgment  of  its  wealth  or  power,  by  the  king 
or  the  government.  Yet  even  the  greatness  of 
Wolsey,  while  it  thus  threw  a  temporary  protec- 
tion over  the  church,  jserhaps  contributed  also  to 
hasten  its  downfall.  The  ruin  of  this  magnifi- 
cent ecclesiastic  himself  was  in  part  brought 
about  by  the  arrogance  and  raj^acity  to  which  he 
gave  way  in  the  giddiness  of  his  towering  foi*- 
tunes.  But  if  by  his  op])ressive  proceedings  he 
made  all  men  his  enemies,  and  when  the  sujjport 
of  the  royal  favour  was  withdrawn,  left  himself 
without  either  any  foundation  on  which  to  stand, 
or  friendly  arm  to  break  his  fall,  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  so  odious  an  exhibition  of  jn-iestly 
insolence  could  not  but  also  have  its  effect  in 
widening  the  general  alienation  from  the  whole 
order  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  Eeformation  was  very  far  from  being 
completed  under  Henry  VIII. — indeed,  the  Eng- 
lish church,  as  he  left  it,  was  scarcely  reformed 
at  all  except  in  regard  to  a  few  points  of  its  ex- 
ternal or  political  constitution — but  still  the  work, 


in  being  merely  begun,  was  already  more  than 
half  finished.  Henry,  in  having  set  as  it  were 
the  wheel  of  change  in  motion,  is  justly  esteemed 
the  true  author  of  the  whole  mighty  result—  of 
that  part  of  it  which  he  resisted  or  did  not  con- 
template at  all,  as  well  as  of  that  which  he  lu-ged 
on  and  actually  saw  realized.  The  Reformation 
in  England  was  his  doing,  infinitely  more  than 
that  of  any  other  person  who  in  any  way  took 
part  in  the  work — of  his  successors  Edward  and 
Elizabeth,  for  instance,  who  built  upon  the  ground 
that  he  had  cleared  and  the  foundation  that  he 
had  laid — or  even  of  such  men  as  Wycklifie,  who 
helped,  by  their  preachings  and  writings,  to  draw 
men  away  from  the  old  church ;  or  as  Cranmer 
and  his  follow-labourers,  who,  by  the  like  exer- 
tions, endetivoured  to  bring  them  over  and  at- 
tach them  to  the  new.  Yet  in  all  that  Henry 
did,  and  all  that  he  would  not  do,  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  throughout  his  reign,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  he  was  acted  ujjon  by  the  changing 
circumstances  of  his  own  personal  position — how 
the  despot,  so  potent  alike  to  destroy,  and,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  to  j)reserve  from  destruc- 
tion, was  driven  along  the  whole  of  his  furious 
and  contradictory  course  by  the  pettiest  of  pri- 
vate interests,  vanities,  and  passions.  The  his- 
tory of  the  English  Reformation  is  the  history  of 
this  king's  fits  of  temper;  of  his  likings  and  dis- 
likings ;  of  the  flatteries  addressed  to  him  from 
one  quarter,  and  the  jsrovocations  he  received 
from  another;  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties;  of  his 
amours,  jealousies,  and  suspicions ;  of  the  swel- 
lings and  ebbings  of  his  pedantry  and  self-con- 
ceit; of  the  very  fluctuations  of  his  bodily  dis- 
tempers and  sores. 

Eight  years  after  Henry  came  to  the  throne 
the  first  movement  was  made,  unconsciously,  by 
Martin  Luther,  in  that  great  rebellion  against 
the  ancient  church  which  has  made  his  name 
immortal.  It  does  not  appear  that  Luther,  at  the 
commencemejit  of  his  career,  had  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  writings  of  Wycklifi"e,  Huss,  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  and  the  other  remarkable  men  by 
whom  the  Roman  church  had  been  assailed  in 
the  two  pi'eceding  centuries ;  indeed,  at  this  stage 
he  would  have  felt  little  sympathy  with  the 
greater  part  of  those  writings,  for  he  was  as  yet  a 
good  Catholic,  and  had  not  for  a  moment  doubted 
eithei-  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  any  of  the 
commonly  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  real  presence,  in  purgatorj^, 
in  the  efficacy  of  penances,  of  pilgrimages,  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  of  prayers  to  the  saints,  in 
the  wan-antableness  of  the  adoration  of  the  Vir- 
gin, of  the  crucifix,  and  of  images,  in  the  virtue 
of  relics,  in  the  authority  of  tradition,  in  the  duty 
of  auricidar  confession,  and  in  all  those  other 
dogmas  of   the   ancient  faith   which  at  a  latex' 
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pei-iod  he  rejected  and  denounced.    The  one  arti- 
cle of  the  common  belief  which  startled  him,  and 
against  which  he  raised  his  voice  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  the  doctrine  of  indulgences;  and  even 
as  to  this  matter  he  continued  for  some  years  to 
cling  to  the  notion  that  his  dispute  was  merely 
with  certain  individuals,  and  by  no  means  either 
with  the  pope  or  the  general  body  of  the  church. 
Tliese  indulgences  professed  to  convey,  to  who- 
soever purchased  them,  a  release  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory;  and  the  very  denial  of  their  effi- 
cacy implied  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  pm-ga- 
tory.     Luther  not  disputing  the  reality  of  purga- 
tory, denied  that  it  was  competent  for  men,  by 
the  mere  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  obtain 
a  quittance  from  any  part  of  the  punishment  to 
which  they  had  made  themselves  liable  by  their 
sins.     He  had  become  convinced,  from  his  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  their  fundamental  doc- 
trine was,  that  the  remission  of  sin  could  only 
be  obtained  by  justification  through  fsiith  iu  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ;  and  ujmn  this  one  great  prin- 
ciple lie  took  his  stand.     AVheu  Tetzel  and  his 
associates,  in  their  eagerness  to  dispose  of  their 
wares,  cried  them  up  even  in  terms  going  far  be- 
yond the  professions  of  the  document  itself,  Lu- 
ther first  exposed  thi  delusion  they  were  prac- 
tising ii})on  the  people  from  the  pulpit;  and  then 
jniblished  ninety-five  theses  or  propositions  di- 
rected against  the  whole  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
which  he  engaged  to  maintain  at  a  public  dispu- 
tation, on  a  day  which  he  named,  against  any 
one  who  should  oj)pose  them  by  writing  or  word 
of  mouth.     The  disputation  did  not  take  place  : 
on  the  appointed  day  no  defender   of  the   de- 
nounced  indulgences    appeared ;    but    Luthei-'s 
ninety-five  j)ropositions  were  read  with  avidity 
over  all  Germany;  and  from  that  hour  the  spirit 
was  awakened  which  never  again  slumbered  or 
slept  till  it  had  set  up  and  established  a  new 
and  mighty  rival  empire  of  opinion.     For  some 
tiiue  the  coutrovei'sy  between  the  German  monk 
and  his  opponents  attracted  no  notice  at  the  Va- 
tican; at  length,  however,  in  July,   lolS,  Leo 
summoned  hiin  to  appeal-  at  Rome  within  sixty 
days.     His   liolincss   was   afterwards   prevailed 
upon  to  appoint  tlie  hearing  of  the  case  to  take 
place  in  Germany;  and  Luther  accordingly  a]v 
])eared  at  Augsburg  before  the  Pajial  legate  Cardi- 
nal Cajctano,  who  began  with  an  attem}>t  to  carry 
his  point  by  dint  of  logic,  but,  finding  that  of  no 
avail,  soon  had  recourse  to  a  more  sunmiary  me- 
thod of  procedure,  and  commanded  Luther  at  once 
to  recant  his  heresy  simply  out  of  deference  to 
the  Apostolic  See.     Tiie  intrepid  monk  refused 
co!n])liance;  but  even  yet  he  made  no  movement 
tov.ard3  throwing  otf  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
.\pprehensive  of  being  arrested,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends  he  withdrew  secretly  from  Augsburg; 


but,  before  he  went,  he  drew  up  an  appeal  from 
the  pojje,  imperfectly  informed  as  he  then  wa.s, 
to  the  pope,  after  he  should  have  been  fully  in- 
structed in  the  merits  of  the  cause.  It  was  im- 
])0ssible,  however,  that,  ha^'ing  advanced  so  far, 
he  should  stop  long  at  this  point.  Protected  by 
the  Elector  Frederick,  he  soon  after,  abandoning 
the  expectation  of  a  fair  hearing  from  the  pope, 
made  his  appeal  to  a  general  council.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  followed  up  this  declaration 
by  openly  questioning  even  the  supremacy  as- 
sumed by  the  pope  over  other  bishops — iu  other 
words,  all  the  peculiar  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
See.  This  was  in  1519.  On  the  l.'Jthof  June  of 
the  following  yeai',  was  issued  the  memorable 
Papal  bull,  dechu'ing  forty-one  propositions  ex- 
tracted out  of  Luther's  works  to  be  heretical  and 
scandalous;  forbidding  all  persons  to  read  his 
writings  u]>on  pain  of  excommunication ;  com- 
manding those  who  had  any  of  them  in  their 
possession  to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  and 
jn'onouucing  against  their  author  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  with  all  its  terrible  penalties, 
si>iritual  and  temporal,  unless  he  should  publicly 
rec^ont  his  errors  and  burn  his  books  within  the 
space  of  sixty  days.  This  at  once  jilaced  the 
followers  of  the  German  Reformer  and  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  ancient  church  in  hostile  array. 
Luther,  now  fairly  cast  forth  from  the  Roman 
communion,  kept  no  measures  with  the  power 
which  he  opposed;  in  reply  to  the  jiope's  bull  of 
excommunication,  he  boldly  declared  that  perso- 
nage to  be  Antichrist,  and  called  upon  all  Chris- 
tian yjrinces  to  cast  oti'  his  tyrannical  and  de- 
grading yoke.  When  his  own  books  wore  bunied 
at  Rome,  he  retaliated  by  burning  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  law  at  AVittenberg,  in  presence  of 
the  professoi"s  and  students  of  the  university  and 
a  throng  of  other  spectatoi-s.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  emperor,  Charles  V.,  was  to  appoint 
a  diet  of  the  empire  to  meet  at  Worms  on  the 
Gth  of  January,  1521,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  the  new  opinions.  On  the  sum- 
iuous  of  this  a-ssembly  Lutlier  presented  himself 
before  them  to  defend  his  doctrines;  the  diet, 
however,  declared  him  to  be  dejirived,  as  an  ex- 
communicated heretic,  of  all  his  rights  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  and  forbade  any  jn-ince  to 
harliour  or  protect  him  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  specified  in  the  safe-conduct  upon  wliich  he 
had  come  up.  From  the  daugei-s  to  which  he 
was  exposed  by  this  edict  he  was  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  his  friend  the  Elector  Frederick, 
who  caused  him  to  be  intercepted,  on  his  way 
home,  and  carried  off  to  the  fortress  of  Wartburg, 
in  which  he  remained  concealed  for  nine  months. 
But  the  winged  woi'ds  and  ojiiuions  that  had 
already  gone  fortli  from  his  lijis  and  liis  pen 
were  not  to  be  recalled  or  chained  down  ;  their 
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infection  sj  tread  tlirougliout  Germany  and  other 
countries  with  the  common  air  that  men  breatlied ; 
nor,  though  hidden  alike  from  liis  followers  and 
his  opponents,  was  Luther's  animating  voice 
even  how  unheard  in  the  great  battle  he  had 
awakened:  hy  the  aid  of  tiie  press,  to  whicli  he 
from  time  to  time  resorted  while  thus  with- 
drawn from  other  converse  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  still  made  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his  reason- 
ings and  his  denouncements  ring  throughout 
Christendom. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Henry  VIII.  first 
adventured  to  break  a  lance  in  the  contest  in 
which  he  was  ere  long  to  act  a  part  of  which  he 
now  little  dreamed.  Throughout  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  the  King  of  England,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  son  of 
the  church.  During  three  years  his  devotion  to 
the  Holy  See  was  not  only  secured  by  the  ascend- 
ency of  Wolsey,  but  was,  besides,  fed  and  in- 
flamed by  other  influences.  His  pedantry  and 
vanity  were  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  his 
deference  for  his  great  minister  and  favourite. 
The  king's  work  was  printed  in  a  quarto  volume 
at  London,  with  the  title,  Assertio  Septem  Sacra- 
mentorum  adversus  Martyn  Luther,  &c.  (Defence 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  against  Martin  Luther.) 
Henry  was  amazingly  delighted  with  the  title 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  with  which  the  pope  re- 
warded his  learned  labours — "  aflecting  it,"  says 
Burnet,  "  always  beyond  all  his  other  titles, 
though  several  of  the  former  Kings  of  England 
had  carried  the  same  title,  as  Spelman  informs 
us.'"  The  whole  matter,  according  to  Strype, 
was  contrived  by  Wolsey,  to  engage  Henry  the 
more  firmly  against  Lutheranism,  and  in  the 
putting  down  of  the  hei^etical  books  which  were 
now  l)rought  over  from  the  Continent  in  gi-eat 
numbers,  and  dispei'sed  through  the  kingdom. 
Henry's  book  was  immediately  answered  by  Lu- 
ther, and  that  in  a  fashion  calculated  to  cure 
kings  of  the  ambition  of  controversy.  Not  only 
did  the  sturdy  Reformer  throw  aside  all  deference 
for  the  rank  of  his  royal  opponent,  but  he  even 
denied  him  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of  the 
book  of  which  he  was  so  vain. 

But  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  more, 
the  symptoms  of  a  great  change  began  to  a])pear. 
In  1527  Henry  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
began  to  feel  scruples  about  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  who  had  now  been 
eighteen  years  his  wife,  and  urged  by  the  said 
scruples  and  his  passion  together,  proceeded  to 


'  "  By  a  singular  felicity  in  the  wording  of  the  title,"  observes 
a  more  recent  writer,  "  it  suiter!  Henry  equally  well,  when  he 
burned  Papists  or  Protestants  ;  it  suited  each  of  his  daugliters, 
Maiy  and  Elizaljeth ;  it  fitted  the  martyr  Charles  and  the  pro- 
fligate Charles;  the  Romish  James  and  the  Calvinist  William  ; 
and  at  last  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  weak  head  of  high 
church  Aune." — Waljxile,  Royal  and  Noble  Auiho  s. 


take  steps  for  getting  rid  of  Catherine.  For  two 
years  he  plied  eveiy  eflbrt  to  get  the  court  of 
Rome  to  go  along  with  him  in  this  scheme, 
threatening,  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  have 
his  way  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  England 
should  no  longer  remain  a  Popish  country.  A  t 
Icjigth,  in  the  summer  of  1520,  the  accident  of 
Craumer  having  suggested  the  bold  expedient  of 
having  the  marriage  dissolved  without  asking 
leave  of  the  pope,  at  o]ice  transferred  the  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  the  king  from  Wolsey  to 
this  new  adviser,  causing  the  ruin  of  the  one  and 
the  elevation  of  the  other.  In  the  following  year 
he  put  forth  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction into,  or  the  publication  in,  the  king- 
dom of  any  bull  from  Rome,  under  pain  of 
incurring  his  indignation,  in  addition  to  impri- 
sonment and  the  other  punishments  awarded  to 
the  offence  by  the  ancient  statutes.  The  estab- 
lished clergy  now  found  the  crown,  hitherto  their 
steady  friend  and  protector,  changed  into  a  hos- 
tile power.  From  this  point  the  course  of  Henry's 
ecclesiastical  innovations  went  on  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate.  Anne  Boleyn,  notoriously  disposed  in 
favour  of  the  opinions  of  the  innovators  in  reli- 
gion—already  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pro- 
testants, which  was  first  given  to  them  on  their 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Spires,  19th  April,  1530 — was  now  Queen  of 
England ;  Cranmer,  the  head  of  the  English 
Lutherans,  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  he 
and  Cromwell,  another  decided  favourer  of  the 
new  doctrines,  were  the  king's  chief  ministers. 
In  this,  the  height  of  the  new  tide  that  had  set 
in  upon  the  stream  of  affair.«i,  all  that  remained 
of  the  authority  of  Rome  was  soon  swept  away. 

To  Cromwell  especially  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  Henry's  chief  instrument  in  his  next 
undertaking  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer — his 
attack  upon  the  monastic  institutiojis.  Accord- 
ing to  Strype,  it  was  "the  i-efractoriuess  of  those 
of  the  Benedictine  order  to  the  king's  proceed- 
ings "  that "  made  him  think  it  convenient  to  look 
a  little  more  narrowly  into  their  behaviour,  and 
to  animadvert  upon  their  irregularities,  of  which 
there  were  reports  enough:  and  this  being  re- 
solved upon,  he  thought  good  to  make  one  work 
of  it,  and  to  have  all  convents  and  religious  so- 
cieties besides  visited  also."  The  visitation  bv"- 
gan  in  October,  1535,  and  comprehended  not  only 
all  monasteries,  but  all  collegiate  churches,  hos- 
pitals, and  cathedrals,  and  also  the  houses  of  tlio 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  The  object 
professed,  of  course,  was  the  reformation  of  the 
lives  of  the  monks;  but  the  real  motives  appear 
to  have  been  different.  Concurring  with  the 
scandals  that  were  abroad  as  to  the  relaxed  dis- 
cipline of  the  several  orders,  "  their  secret  ])rac- 
tices  against  the  king,"  says  Burnet, "  both  in  the 
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matter  of  liis  divorce  and  suiivemacy,  made  him 
more  willing  to  examine  the  ti'uth  of  these  re- 
ports." And  the  historian  goes  on  to  observe 
that,  among  other  motives  which  inclined  the 
king  to  the  })roject,  one  was  that  he  was  appre- 
lieusive  of  a  war  with  the  emperor,  and  was  in 
great  want  of  money.  The  only  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  first  visitation  was  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  six  or  seven  of  the  smaller  and  poorer 
houses  to  the  crown,  on  the  ground,  as  was  af- 
firmed, of  their  revenues  being  so  encumbei-ed 
that  they  must  otherwise  very  speedily  have 
come  to  ruin,  both  in  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns.  Henry's  intentions  may  be  best  judged 
from  his  deeds.  Within  a  few  months  an  act 
was  passed  by  parliament  suppressing  all  religi- 
ous houses  whose  annual  revenue  was  less  than 
£iOO,  and  giving  their  land.s,  rents,  cattle,  plate, 
jewels,  and  all  other  property,  to  the  king.  By 
this  act  376  raonjisteries  were  at  once  swept 
away,  and  Henry  was  enriched  by  lands  com- 
puted to  be  worth  J32,0(H»  per  annum,  and  other 
spoils  of  the  estimated  value  of  £100,000,  but  in 
reality  amounting  to  these  sums  several  times 
over. 

In  the  following  year,  1537,  a  new  visitation 
was  begun  of  all  the  remaining  monasteries,  with 
the  design  of  .subjecting  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible to  the  same  fate  of  confiscation.  This  was 
so  clearly  perceived  that,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, voluntary  surrenders  were  now  made  by 
the  abbots,  and  other  lieads  of  houses.  "  There 
were  great  com))laints,"  Burnet  relates,  "  made  of 
the  visitors,  as  if  they  had  i)raetised  with  the 
abbots  and  priors  to  make  these  surrenders,  and 
that  they  had  conspired  with  them  to  cheat  the 
king,  and  had  ])rivately  embezzled  most  of  the 
plate  and  furniture.  The  abbess  of  Chepstow 
complained,  in  i)articular,  of  Dr.  London,  one  of 
the  visitors,  that  he  had  been  corrupting  her 
nuns;  and  genei'ally  it  was  cried  out  that  under- 
hand and  ill  practices  were  used.  Therefore,  to 
Cjuiet  these  reports,  and  to  give  some  colour  to 
justify  what  they  were  about,  all  the  foul  stories 
that  could  be  found  out  were  jMiblished  to  de- 
fame these  houses."  In  most  cases,  it  would  seem, 
where  the  house  wa^  not  recommendetl  for  total 
suppression,  a  fine  or  annual  tax  was  laid  upon 
it;  and  even  where  it  w;is  not  pretended  that  the 
inmates  were  chargeable  with  any  irregularities, 
the  real  object  of  the  visitation,  the  extraction  of 
money,  was  equally  kept  in  view.  Thus  we  find 
the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  Styxwold,  against 
whom  nothing  appeal's  to  have  been  alleged,  fined 
to  the  amount  of  200  marks,  besides  an  annual 
pension  or  tax  of  £34.  But  besides  the  fines  im- 
posed iu  the  name  of  the  king,  there  is  evei-y 
ron.son  to  l)elieve  that  another  customary  mode 
(jf  comiX)sition  was  by  bribing  the  visitors  or 


their  master,  Cromwell.  The  visitation  of  the 
monasteries,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  forcing  of 
them  one  after  another  to  surrender,  was  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  until  the  greater  number 
of  them  had  been  thus  given  up  into  the  king's 
hands;  and  then,  in  1539,  the  parliament  passed 
an  act,  confirming  to  the  king  and  his  successors 
for  ever  both  all  those  that  had  thus  already  re- 
signed, and  all  that  should  be  suppressed,  for- 
feited, or  given  up  thereafter.  The  effect  of  this 
act  was  immediately  to  put  down  all  the  still 
existing  monasteries  in  England.  Altogether,  by 
its  operation,  the  jiossessions  of  G44  convents,  90 
colleges,  2374  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  110 
hospitals,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  clear 
yeai'ly  value  of  all  the  houses  thus  suppressed  was, 
at  the  rents  actually  paid,  only  about  £130,000; 
but  Burnet  afl!irms  that  their  real  value  was  at 
least  ten  times  as  much.  Besides  this,  plate, 
jewels,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  to  a  vast  amount, 
must  have  been  obtained  from  this  wholesale 
confiscation.  To  enlist  the  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  it  was  given  out  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  relieve  the  king's  sul>jects  for 
the  future  from  all  services  and  taxes;  and  that, 
in  place  of  the  abbots,  monks,  friars,  and  nun«, 
there  would  be  raised  anil  maintained  40  new 
eai-ls,  GO  barons,  3000  knights,  and  40,000  sol- 
diers, commanded  by  skilful  officers,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  abolished  establishments.  It  was 
also  jiromised  both  that  there  should  be  a  better 
jirovision  made  for  the  poor,  and  that  preachers 
should  be  handsomely  paid  to  go  about  every- 
where, and  preach  the  true  religion.  "But,"  says 
Strype,  "  nothing  of  this  came  to  pass."  Of  the 
whole  of  the  immense  revenue  that  accrued  to 
the  crown  from  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries, 
a  fraction  of  about  .£80(V)  per  annum  only  was 
bestowed  ujion  the  endowment  of  the  .six  new 
bislioprics  of  Westminster,  Oxford,  Peterborougli, 
Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  canons  for  the  disbanded  monks  iu  seve- 
ral of  the  old  cathedral  churches. 

Henry  may  be  regarded  as  Iiaving  continued 
to  move,  in  the  main,  in  a  Protestant  direction 
throughout  the  jieriod  of  his  three  Protestant 
maiTiages  with  Anne  Boleyn.Jane  Seymour,  and 
Anne  of  Cleves.  During  this  sj)ace  several  min<ir 
reforms  wei'e  carried  into  effect,  besides  the  great 
work  of  the  confiscation  of  the  mona.steries. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  memorable  was  the 
communication  to  the  people,  under  the  royal  au- 
thority, of  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue. 
W3-cklifTe,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  had  trans- 
lated both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  even  long 
before  his  day  the  whole  Bible,  according  to  a 
statement  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  had  been,  "  l\v 
virtuous  aud  woU-learneil  men,  translateil  into 
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the  Euglisli  tongue,  and  by  good  and  godly  people, 
with  devotion  and  soberness,  well  and  reverently 
read."  Cranmer  also  asserts  that,  when  the  Saxon 
tongue,  in  which  the  first  version  w^as  made, 
"waned  old  and  out  of  common  usage,"  the  Scrip- 
ture was  again  translated  into  the  newer  lan- 
guage, "whereof,"  he  adds,  "yet  also  many  copies 
be  found."  But  the  first  English  translation  of 
any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  was  printed  was 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  William 
Tyudal  (otherwise  called  Ilotchin),  assisted  by  a 
friar  named  Roy,  and  others,  which  appeared  in 
an  octavo  volume  at  Antwerp,  in  1526.  The 
edition  consisted  of  1500  copies,  nearly  all  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  sent  over  to  England. 


WiixiAM  Tyndal. — After  a  rare  lu-hit  in  the  ''  Heroologia." 

Here  they  were  purchased  and  read  with  won- 
derful eagerness  by  the  people,  and  not  the  less 
so  for  the  prohibition  that  was  issued  by  Wolsey, 
and  published  by  every  bishop  in  his  diocese. 
At  one  time  the  clergy  sought  to  repress  this 
zeal  for  Tyndal's  Testament  by  giving  out  that 
they  intended  immediately  to  put  forth  a  trans- 
lation of  their  own ;  but  the  project,  if  it  ever 
was  seriously  entertained,  was  soon  thrown  aside ; 
and  at  length,  about  the  end  of  May,  1530,  a 
paper  was  drawn  up  by  Warhani,  More,  Tunstal, 
and  other  eminent  canonists  and  divines,  which 
every  incumbent  was  commanded  to  read  to  his 
congregation,  intimating  that,  the  king  having 
consulted  certain  prelates  and  learned  men  of  both 
univei'sities  as  to  various  treatises  on  doctrinal 
subjects  lately  set  out  in  the  English  tongue,  they 
had  agreed  in  condemning  them  as  containing 
several  things  that  were  heretical ;  and  that,  upon 
the  question  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
a  ti^anslatiou  of  the  Bible,  "they  were  of  opinion 
that,  though  it  had  been  sometimes  done,  yet  it 
was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  king  did  well  not 
to  sef  it  out  at  that  time  in  the  English  tongue." 
Vol.  XL 


The  course,  however,  in  which  all  things  were 
now  moving,  made  it  impossible  that  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism— the  free  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  people,  could  be  much  longer 
resisted.     The  convocation  of  1536,  accordingly, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  parliament  passed  the 
first  act  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
agi-eed  by  a  majority,  on  the  motion  of  Cranmer, 
to  petition  the  king  that  he  would  give  orders  for 
the  preparation  of  an  English  translation  of  the 
Bible.      The  project  was  at  first  opposed  by  a 
powerful  party  at  court,  and  Henry  for  some  time 
hesitated  ;  but  it  was  represented  to  him,  on  the 
other  side,  that  nothing  would  make  the  pope 
and  the  monks  so  hateful  to  the  nation,  or  his 
own  supremacy  so  acceptable,  as  giving  the  people 
the  free  use  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  "  these  ar- 
guments," says  Burnet,  "  joined  with  the  power 
that  the  queen  had  in  his  affections,  were  so  much 
considered  by  the  king  that  he  gave  order  for 
setting  about  it  immediately."    Already,  however, 
in  the  j^feceding  year,  there  had  been  produced 
on  the  Continent  a  complete  English  translation 
of  the  Bible,  by  Miles  Coverdale.     Coverdale'a 
Bible,  which  is  conjectured,  from  the  form  of  the 
types,  to  have  been  printed  at  Zurich,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  King  of  England.     It  was  in  folio, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  volume  which,  in 
1536,  immediately  after  the  order  had  been  issued 
for  the  preparation  of  a  new  translation  to  be  set 
forth  by  authority,  Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicar- 
general  and  vicegerent  in  ecclesifistical  matters, 
commanded  to  be  procured  by  every  parish,  and 
chained  to  a  pillar  or  desk  in  the  choir  of  the 
church,  for  all  to  read  at  their  pleasure.     This 
was  done,  that  the  resolution  taken  in  favour  of 
laying  open  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people  might 
ilot  remain  inoperative  while  the  new  translation 
was  in  hand.    To  whom  that  work  was  committed, 
or  how  the  persons  engaged  proceeded  in  it,  Bur- 
net says  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  the 
direction  was  probably  left  with  Cranmer,  with 
whom  the  proposal  had  originated,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Coverdale  was  one  of  the  principal 
persons  employed.     When  the  translation  was  at 
last  finished,  it  was  sent  to  be  printed  at  Paris, 
by  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch  ; 
but,  although  the  printers  had  previously  obtained 
the  French  king's  license  to  undertake  the  work, 
their  operations  were  interrupted  by  the  clamours 
of  the  clergy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  London,  where  the  volume  was  at  last  finished 
in  April,  1539.      This  first  authorized  English 
Bible,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cranmer's 
or  the  Great  Bible,  is  a  folio,  like  Coverdale's, 
and  the  text,  in  the  main,  is  little  more  than  a 
corrected  edition  of  his.     On  the  completion  of 
this  important  task,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  was  pro- 
133' 
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seutecl  by  Cromwell  to  the  king,  who  expressed 
his  approbation,  and  granted  his  wan-ant  royal, 
allowing  all  his  subjects  to  read  it  without  con- 
trol or  hazard. 

A  set  of  injunctions  was  now  issued  to  the 
clergy  by  Cromwell,  in  his  quality  of  ecclesiastical 
vicegerent.  One  of  these  du-ected  each  incumbent 
to  provide  before  a  certain  day  a  copy  of  the  new 
Great  Bible,  and  to  set  up  the  same  in  some  con- 
venient place  within  the  church,  where  the  par- 
ishioners might  most  commodiously  resort  to  it 
and  read  it ;  the  charge  to  be  borne  one-half  by 
the  parson,  and  the  other  by  the  parishioners. 


Chained  Bim.E  in  the  Church  of  St,  Cri'x,  York. 
Kr.iwii  by  J.  W.  Arclior,  from  his  sketch  ou  the  spot. 

But  hai-dly  had  the  fountain  of  Divine  truth  been 
thus  unsealed,  when  Henry  deemed  it  necessary 
to  check  the  eagerness  with  which  the  popular 
appetite  rushed  to  di-iuk  of  the  long-imprisoned 
Maters.  Some  curious  traits  of  the  fii-st  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  new  charter  of  intellectual 
freedom  are  presen'ed  in  a  royal  proclamation 
wliich  was  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  Mav, 
1539,  and  which  is  further  remarkable  as  the 
first  that  was  issued  under  the  statute  giving  to 
the  proclamations  of  the  king  in  council  the  force 
of  acts  of  parliament.  It  is  here  alleged  that, 
while  on  the  one  hand  some  persons  craftily 
sought,  by  their  preachings  and  teachings,  to 
restore  in  the  realm  "  the  old  devotion  to  the 
usurped  power  of  the  Bishop' of  Rome,  the  hypo- 
crite's religion,  superstition,  pilgi-images,  idolatry, 
nnd  other  evil  and  naughty  ceremonies  and 
urtams,  justly  and  lawfully  abolished  and  taken 


away  by  authority  of  God's  Word,"  others  wi-ested 
the  Holy  Scriptures  so  as  "  to  subvert  and  over- 
turn as  well  the  sacraments  of  holy  church  as  the 
power  and  authority  of  princes  and  magistrates, 
and  in  effect  generally  all  laws  and  common  jus- 
tice, and  the  good  and  laudable  ordinances  and 
ceremonies  necessary  and  convenient  to  be  used 
and  continued ;  some  of  them  also  using  the 
Scriptm-e  permitted  to  them  by  the  king's  good- 
ness, in  the  English  tongue,  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  after  such  fashions  and  sorts,  as  it  is 
not  convenient  to  be  suffered."  Both  pai'ties,  it 
is  affirmed,  were  accustomed  to  dispute  respecting 
their  opinions  with  excessive  heat  and  aiTOgance 
both  in  the  churches  and  in  alehouses  and  taverns; 
"  one  part  of  them  calling  the  other  Papist,  and 
the  other  part  culling  the  other  heretic."  The 
use  of  either  of  these  eijithets  is  thereupon  strictly 
forbidden,  unless  the  per.son  applying  it  can  justly 
and  lawfully  prove  the  truth  of  his  charge.  And 
then  it  is  commanded  that  "  no  pei-sou  except 
such  as  be  curates  or  graduates  in  any  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  such  as 
be  or  shall  be  admitted  to  preach  by  the  king's 
license,  or  by  his  vicegerent,  or  by  any  bishop  of 
the  realm,  shall  teach  or  preach  the  Bible  or  New 
Te-stament,  nor  exj^nud  the  leysteries  thereof  to 
any  other ;  nor  that  any  j>erson  or  i>ei"sons  shall 
openly  read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in  the 
English  tongue,  in  any  churches  or  chapels,  or 
elsewhere,  with  any  loud  or  high  voice,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  time  of  Divine  service,  or  of 
celebrating  and  saying  of  masses;  but  virtually 
and  devoutly  to  hear  tlieir  Divine  services  and 
masses,  and  use  that  time  in  reading  and  praying 
with  peace  and  stillness,  as  good  Christian  men 
use  to  do."  "Notwithstanding,"  it  is  added,  "the 
king  is  stUl  pleased  to  permit  that  such  as  can 
and  will  in  the  English  tongue,  shall,  and  may 
quietly  and  reverently  read  the  Bible  and  New 
Testament  by  them-selves  secretly  at  all  times  and 
places  convenient  for  their  own  instruction  and 
edification."  They  are  warned,  however,  to  be- 
ware of  their  own  presumptuous  and  arrogant 
expositions,  and  to  resort  humbly  to  such  as  were 
learned  in  Holy  Scripture  for  their  instruction  as 
to  all  doubtful  points.  Most  of  the  stronger  and 
more  restrictive  expressions  in  this  proclamation, 
it  deserves  to  be  noted,  were  inserted  by  Henry 
himself.'  He  was  soon  after  this,  indeed,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  grant  letters-patent  prohibiting 
all  pei-sons  from  printing  the  Bible  in  the  Eugli.-^h 
tongue  in  any  manner  of  volume  for  five  yeai's, 
except  such  as  Cromwell  should  depute  and  assign. 
This  permission  for  any  one  to  possess  a  copy  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  read  it  in  houses  or  at  home 
as  well  as  in  the  churches,  was  a  complete  en- 

I       '  See  the  proclamation  as  printed  by  Strype,  with  the  king's 
I  delotioiis  aiui  other  .alterations,  in  EccUs.  Mem.,  Appen  No  ex. 
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f ranch isement  of  Scripture,  and  as  such  was  felt 
by  the  clergy,  who  saw  in  it  the  downfall  of  their 
cause  as  well  as  of  their  own  personal  influence. 
At  this  stage,  therefore,  a  determined  resistance 
was  offered  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  who,  in  a  con- 
ference before  the  king,  challenged  Cranmer  to 
show  any  difierence  between  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  which 
he  maintained  were  equal  to  the  other  writings 
of  the  apostles.  But  in  the  debate,  the  king 
"  perceived  solid  learning,  tempered  with  great 
modesty,  in  what  Cranmer  said;  and  nothing 
but  vanity  and  affectation  in  Gardiner's  reason- 
ings. So  he  took  him  up  sharply,  and  told  him 
that  Cranmer  was  an  old  and  exjjerienced  captain, 
and  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  fresh  men  and 
novices." ' 

In  May,  1541,  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell, 
another  proclamation  was  issued,  on  occasion  of 
a  new  impression  of  the  Bible  being  finished,  en- 
forcing the  order  formei-ly  made  by  that  minister, 
that  a  copy  of  the  book  should  be  tixed  and  set 
up  openly  in  every  parish  church,  which  had 
been  neglected  by  "  divers  and  many  towns  and 
parishes."  A  penalty  was  imposed  upon  all  who 
should  not  comply  with  the  order  before  the 
feast  of  All-Saints  next  ensuing.  Care  was  taken 
at  the  same  time  to  reiterate  the  admonition  that 
the  people  should  read  the  Bibles  in  the  churches 
"humbly,  meekly,  reverently,  and  obediently," 
and  that  none  of  them  "  should  read  the  said 
Bibles  with  high  and  loud  voices,  or  in  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  mass,  and  other  Divine 
services  used  in  the  church ;"  and  that  none  of 
the  laity  "  reading  the  same  should  presume  to 
take  upon  them  any  common  disputation,  argu- 
mentj  or  exposition  of  the  mysteries  therein  con- 
tained." In  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  Bon- 
ner, now  Bishop  of  London,  ordered  six  of  the 
Great  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  different  places  in  his 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  with  a  short  admonition 
to  the  same  effect  suspended  upon  each  of  the 
pillars  to  which  the  books  were  chained  ;  but  the 
irregulai'ities  objected  to  by  no  means  ceased. 
In  the  following  year,  1542,  a  direct  attack  was 
made  upon  the  English  Bible  in  the  convocation  : 
the  translation  was  complained  of  as  full  of  faults, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  it  condemned 
till  a  new  and  more  correct  one  should  be  made 
by  the  bishops,  who,  probably,  if  the  task  had 
been  committed  to  them,  would  have  been  in  no 
hurry  to  finish  it.  The  scheme  of  a  new  transla- 
tion, however,  was  defeated  by  the  management 
of  Ci'anmer,  who  induced  the  king  to  take  the 
middle  course  of  ref  ei-ring  the  existing  translation 
to  the  perusal  of  the  two  universities.  The  great 
majority  of  the  bishops  protested  against  this 
decision  ;  but  the  convocation  was  soon  after  dis- 


1  Burnet's  Hist.  Ri/orui.  a.d.  15o9. 


solved,  and  nothing  more  was  done  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

In  the  year  1532  was  reprinted,  probably  for 
the  last  time  without  alteration,  the  old  church- 
book,  or  directory  for  public  worship,  entitled  the 
Festival,  consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the 
Golden  Legend,  or  book  of  the  biogi'aphy  of  the 
saints.  It  was,  of  course,  a  thoroughly  Popish 
manual,  inculcating  all  the  common  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  church  with  as  little  resei-ve  or 
qualification  as  if  nobody  had  ever  yet  ventured 
to  call  any  of  them  in  question.  In  what  is  called 
the  Bedes,  or  instructions  to  the  people  what  and 
whom  they  are  to  pray  for,  the  pope  and  his  col- 
lege of  cardinals  are  set  down  in  the  first  place 
after  the  good  estate  and  peace  of  holy  church  ; 
and  in  the  sequel  are  enumerated  "  all  abbots, 
priors,  monks,  canons,  friars,  pilgrims,"  &c.  The 
seven  sacraments,  the  seven  deeds  of  mercy,  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  the  nine  manners  of  horrible 
pains,  and  the  nine  maimers  of  people  that  shall 
be  tormented  thei-ewith,  are  all  faithfully  set  forth 
and  expounded.  Images  are  commended  as  signs 
or  means  whereby  men  should  learn  "whom  they 
should  worship  and  follow  in  living,"  although 
to  do  God's  worship  to  them  is  forbidden.  The 
benefits  of  hearing  mass  are  extolled  in  some  sin- 
gular expressions. 

Strype  conceives  that  this  book  was  not  wholly 
laid  aside  till  after  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Some  corrections,  however,  were  of  neces- 
sity made  in  it  immediately  after  Henry's  breach 
with  the  pope,  and  some  more  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  fui-ther  reforms.  In  the  course  of  the 
very  next  year,  1533,  before  the  pope's  authority 
was  cast  off  by  the  parliament,  Henry  himself 
wrote  and  published  a  treatise  in  Latin  against 
the  tyranny  and  horrible  impiety  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  {De  Potestate  Ckristianorum  Regum  in 
suis  ecclesiis,  contra  Pontificis  ti/rannidem  et  lior- 
rihilem  irnpietatem).  In  the  same  session  of  par- 
liament in  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  some  relief  from  the  severity  of  the 
old  laws  against  heresy  was  obtained  by  the  new 
act,  which  declared  that  speaking  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  decrees  should  no  longer 
be  considered  to  constitute  that  offence,  and, 
among  other  alleviations  of  the  ancient  process, 
ordained  that  the  charge  should  be  proved  by 
two  lawful  witnesses  at  the  least — that  the  trial 
should  be  in  public — and  that  the  accused  person 
might  be  bailed  at  the  discretion  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace.  This  year  also  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  king,  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  which  had  the  effect  of  doing  away 
with  the  use  of  the  form  in  the  festival  called 
the  General  Sentence  or  Curse,  which  was  wont 
to  be  read  to  the  people  four  times  every  year  in 
the  course  of  the  church  service.     This  long  and 
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compreheusive  deiiunciation  was  directed  with 
especial  vehemence  against  all  who  in  any  way 
injured  or  troubled  the  state  of  holy  church,  by 
withdrawing  oflerings,  tithes,  rents,  or  other  ec- 
clesiastical dues — by  violating  the  rights  of  sanc- 
tuary— by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  in 
matters  appertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion— by  retaining  possession  of  houses,  manors, 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  church — or  in 
any  one  of  various  other  ways  that  were  specified. 
The  king's  order  to  the  bishojis  was  to  leave  out 
in  the  General  Sentence  all  such  articles  as  tended 
to  the  glory  and  advancement  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome ;  but  the  effect,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was 
to  cause  the  Curse  to  be  soon  laid  aside  altogether. 

As  yet,  however,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  single  doctrine,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  of  the 
Papal  su2:)remacy,  no  alteration  was  made  in  any 
part  of  the  ancient  national  profession  of  faith. 
This  very  year,  on  the  petition  of  the  convocation, 
Henry  issued  a  strict  proclamation  against  the 
importation  and  possession  of  what  were  called 
liei'etical  books.  Among  these,  according  to  a 
list  published  a  few  yeai-s  before,  were  Tyndal's 
New  Testament,  and  the  various  treatises  of 
Luther,  Huss,  Zwingle,  and  the  other  continental 
Reformers.  In  this  and  subsequent  years  many 
persons  even  suffered  at  the  stake  for  tlie  offence 
of  importing  and  dispersing  such  books. 

The  friars,  it  is  well  known,  early  drew  upon 
themselves  the  determined  hostility  of  tlie  king 
by  their  almost  universal  opposition  to  liim,  and 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Catherine,  in  the  affair 
of  the  divorce.  But  the  best  handle  which  they 
gave  him  for  the  execution  of  liis  designs  for  their 
destruction,  arose  out  of  the  business  of  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  of  whose  prophecies  their  zeal  iuid 
credulity  made  them  very  generally  either  the 
dupes,  or  at  least  the  pretended  believei-s  and 
upholders.' 

The  Nun  of  Kent  and  her  confederates,  or 
rather  those  who  made  use  of  her  as  their  instru- 
ment, were  put  to  death  in  1534.  At  this  time, 
under  the  ascendency  of  Craumer  and  Cromwell, 
and  the  still  unimpaii'ed  influence  of  his  young 
and  beautiful  queen  Anne,  Henry  showed  perhaps 
more  of  an  inclination  towards  Pi'otestantisni 
tlian  at  any  other  pei"iod  of  his  life. 

Some  notion  of  the  mixed  religion  jiatronized 
at  this  date  by  the  authorities  in  England  may 
be  gathered  from  a  work  entitled  King  Henry's 
Primer;  a  second  edition  of  which  appeai-ed,  in 
a  quarto  volume,  in  1535,  put  forth  professedly 
by  Dr.  Marshal,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham.  It 
con8ist«d  of  a  collection  of  tracts  on  the  difl'erent 
parts  of  Divine  worshij),  most  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  published  before  at  different  times^, 
but  were  now  revised  and  accomjianied  by  pre- 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  791. 


fatory  admonitions  in  the  spirit  of  the  prevailing 
system.  On  the  whole,  the  work  inculcated, 
though  covertly,  a  sort  of  half  Protestantism. 
In  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
which  it  commenced,  what  we  call  the  second 
commandment  was,  after  the  common  Popish 
fashion,  treated  as  jDart  of  the  first,  but  in  others 
of  the  pieces  the  Protestant  distinction  between 
the  two  was  recognized.  The  topic  of  the  un- 
warrantableness  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints  is  pressed  with  little  reserve.  In  one 
place,  indeed,  the  writer  ventures  to  pomt  out 
the  gi'eat  danger  of  falling  into  idolatry-  by  the 
practice  of  such  wor.ship,  and  comes  to  this  bold 
conclusion :  "  That  it  was  not  meet,  comely,  nor 
fitting,  that  in  our  prayere  we  should  make  a  god 
or  saviour  of  any  saint  in  heaven  ;  no,  not  of  oiu* 
blessed  Lady."  Still,  however,  the  Litany,  al- 
though given  in  English,  and  prefaced  by  an 
argument  against  praying  to  saints,  was  left  with 
all  the  old  addresses  to  the  Virgin,  to  the  angels, 
to  the  twelve  apostles,  the  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  virgins,  calling  upon  them  for  their  interces- 
sion in  behalf  of  the  worshipper.  The  Matins, 
Even  Song,  and  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  were 
all  likewise  given  in  English.  In  a  Devout  and 
Fruitful  Remembrance  of  Christ's  Passion,  an  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  superetition  of  thinking 
that  any  benefits  could  accrue  from  carrying  about 
the  pereon  images,  painted  pajiers,  or  carved 
crosses,  designed,  as  was  jiretended,  to  be  helps 
towards  beholding  the  passion  of  Christ — that  by 
such  means,  for  instance,  safety  could  be  secured 
from  fire,  water,  or  any  other  peril.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  daring  instance  of  speaking 
out  occure  in  the  admonition  prefixed  to  the 
Birige,  populai-ly  called  the  Dirge,  which  was 
the  otfice  that  used  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  old  form, 
except  that  the  words  are  ti-anslated  into  English; 
but  in  the  prefatory  obseiwations  the  writer  says, 
"  Among  other  works  of  darkness  and  deep  igno- 
rance, wherein  we  liave  blindly  wandered,  follow- 
ing a  sort  of  blind  guides  many  days  and  yeai"s, 
I  account  this  not  one  of  the  least,  that  we  have 
rung  and  sung,  mumbled,  mm'mm-ed,  and  pite- 
ously  puled  forth  a  certain  sort  of  psidms,  witli 
responds,  versicles,  and  lessons  to  the  same,  for 
the  souls  of  our  Christian  brethren  and  sistei-s 
departed  out  of  this  world."  "  There  is  nothing," 
it  is  added,  "in  the  Dirige,  taken  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tui-e,  that  makes  any  more  mention  of  the  souls 
departed,  than  doth  the  tale  of  Robin  Hood.'' 

In  his  jjresent  cu-cumstances,  threatened  as  he 
was  with  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  for  his 
treatment  of  Catherine,  the  friendship  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Henry ;  and  he  never,  before  or 
after,  went  so  far  in  the  direction  of  tlie  new 
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opinions  in  religion  as  he  now  did  iu  his  endea- 
vours to  secure  that  object.  After  some  prelim- 
inary negotiation,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1536,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  Lutheran  confederacy  presented  their  pro- 
posals to  him  in  a  "petition  and  request,"  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  articles,  his  answer  to  which, 
printed  by  Burnet  in  his  supplement,  fi-om  the 
original  iu  the  State  Paper  Office,  exhibits  him 
to  us  in  the  most  Protestant  character  he  ever 
assumed. 

"This  negotiation,''  says  Burnet,  "sunk  to  a 
great  degree  upon  Queen  Anne's  tragical  fall; 
and  as  the  king  thought  they  were  no  more  neces- 
sary to  him,  so  they  saw  his  intractable  humour, 
and  had  no  hope  of  succeeding  with  him  unless 
they  would  have  allowed  him  a  dictatorshijj  in 
matters  of  religion."  In  another  place  the  same 
historian  admits,  in  substance,  that  Henry  now 
arrogated  to  himself,  in  matters  of  religion,  an 
infallibility  and  authority  as  absolute  as  had  ever 
been  claimed  by  the  most  imperious  or  intolerant 
of  the  jiopes.  He  thought  all  persons  were  bound 
to  regulate  their  belief  by  his  dictates. 

In  the  convocation  which  met  iu  June  this  yeai", 
and  in  which  Cromwell  occupied  the  chief  seat 
as  the  king's  vicegerent,  a  gi-eat  deal  of  debate 
took  place  touching  the  new  opinions  in  religion. 
Sixty-seven  of  these  opinions,  embracing  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  the  old  Lollards  and  Wyckliffites, 
of  the  Lutherans  and  other  Protestant  Reformers 
of  the  day,  and  of  the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  were 
complained  of  by  the  lower  house  as  prevalent 
errors  that  demanded  correction.  The  I'epresenta- 
tiou  also  noticed  mauy  extravagant  and  indecor- 
ous expressions,  and  irreverent  jests  touching 
confession,  praying  to  saints,  holy  water,  and  the 
other  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  called  for 
their  suppression,  not  without  some  oblique  re- 
flections on  Cranmer  and  his  few  brethren  on  the 
bench  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  himself, 
as  having  neglected  their  duty  in  not  putting 
down  such  abuses.  Cromwell,  however,  still  had 
influence  enough  with  Henry  to  obtain  from  him 
a  declaration  rebuking,  at  least  by  implication, 
this  officious  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  rather  inti- 
mating a  favourable  disposition  towards  some  of 
the  denounced  opinions.  It  was  stated  to  be  the 
king's  jDleasure  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  should  be  reformed  by  the  rules  of 
Scripture,  and  that  nothing  should  be  maintained 
which  did  not  rest  on  that  authority.  Afterwards 
many  of  the  doctrinal  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  parties  were  discussed  at  great  length. 
In  the  end  certain  articles  were  agreed  upon, 
which,  after  being  in  several  places  corrected  and 
tempered  by  the  king's  own  hand,  were  signed  by 
Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and  seventeen  other  bisliops, 
forty  abbots  and  priors,  and  fifty  archdeacons  and 


proctors  of  the  lower  house,  and  were  finally  con- 
firmed by  the  king,  and  published,  with  a  preface 
in  his  name. 

The  ai-ticles  began  with  a  distinct  admission  uf 
the  great  Protestant  principle  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible,  qualified  only  by  the  addition — to 
which  few  Protestants  would  then  object — that 
the  three  ancient  creeds,  that  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian,  should  be  held  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures.  When 
particulai'  controverted  matters,  howevei",  came 
to  be  sjjoken  of,  the  language  enrjjloyed  was  not 
always  so  explicit  and  decisive,  or  at  least  was  not 
always  perfectly  consistent  with  this  introduc- 
tory announcement.  In  regard  to  baptism  the 
opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Pelagians  were 
declared  to  be  detestable  heresies.  Concerning 
penance  it  was  affirmed  that  it  was  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation 
— that  it  consisted  of  contrition,  confession,  and 
amendment  of  life,  with  exterior  works  of  cha- 
rity— that  confession  to  a  jariest  is  necessary,  if 
it  may  be  had — that  his  absolution  is  spoken  by 
an  authority  given  to  him  by  Christ  iu  the  gos- 
pel, and  must  be  believed  as  if  it  wei'e  spoken  by 
God  himself — that  therefore  none  were  to  con- 
demn auricular  confession,  but  to  use  it  for  the 
comfort  of  their  consciences.  In  the  article 
touching  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  the  dogma 
of  tx'ausubstantiation  was  laid  down  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms.  In  another  article  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works  to  salvation  was  distinctly 
asserted,  and  so  far  there  was  a  rejection  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  conceded  that  a 
sinner  will  not  be  justified  by  God  for  the  merit 
or  worthiness  of  any  good  work  he  may  have 
done;  and  it  was  noted  with  especial  prominence 
and  emphasis  that  the  good  works  necessary  to 
salvation  were  not  only  external  acts,  but  the  in- 
ward motions  and  gi-aces  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
The  same  struggle  and  intermixture  of  opposite 
ojjinions  is  to  be  discerned  in  what  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  images;  here,  again,  the  old  practice 
being  retained,  but  guarded,  and  in  some  degree 
corrected  and  checked,  by  the  modern  principle. 
As  for  the  estimation  in  which  the  saints  were 
to  be  held,  it  was  laid  down,  with  the  like  inge- 
nious indentation  and  dovetailing  of  the  two 
classes  of  ojjinion,  first,  that  people  were  not  to 
think  to  obtain  those  things  at  the  hands  of  the 
saints  which  were  to  be  obtained  only  of  God; 
secondly,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  good  to  pray 
to  them  to  pray  with  and  for  us;  and  thirdly, 
that  all  the  days  ajapointed  by  the  church  for  the 
memories  of  the  saints  were  to  be  kept,  but  yet 
that  the  king  might  at  any  time  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  the  said  days,  and  must  be  obeyed  if  he 
did  so.     Another  article  sanctioned  as  good  and 
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laudable,  aud  as  having  mystical  siguifications  in 
them,  as  well  as  being  useful  to  lift  up  the  mind 
to  God,  all  the  old  customaiy  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gious woiship — the  vestments  of  the  priest,  the 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  distribution  of  holy 
bread,  the  bearing  of  candles  on  Candlemas  Day, 
the  giving  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
bearing  of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  creeping 
to  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday,  the  hallowing  the 
font,  and  other  exorcisms  and  benedictions.  The 
last  of  the  articles  related  to  the  much  contro- 
verted questions  of  purgatory  and  prayers  for 
the  dead;  and  here,  on  the  whole,  the  Protestant 
notions  must  be  considered  to  have  prevailed, 
although  there  was  still  something  of  the  usual 
balancing  aud  compounding  together  of  adverse 
if  not  absolutely  contradictory  views  and  state- 
ments. 

This  mongi-el  religion,  neither  Romanism  nor 
Protestantism,  but  an  ii-regular  patchwork  or 
uncemeuted  jumble  of  both,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, after  it  was  manufactured  and  produced, 
to  be  perfectly  acceptable  to  any  part  of  the  na- 
tion.' As  soon  as  it  was  published,  Burnet  tells 
us  it  "occasioned  a  great  variety  of  censures;" — 
that  is,  of  expressions  of  opinion  respecting  it. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  decided  advance  in  a  Protestant  direction. 

The  publication  of  the  articles  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  abolishing,  in 
conformity  with  the  authority  given  by  one  of 
them,  a  considerable  number  of  holidays,  includ- 
ing most  of  those  in  tlie  harvest  season — a  mea- 
sure of  policy  which,  however  calculated  to  be 
ultimately  beneficial,  was,  perhaps,  not  verj'  wise 
in  the  temper  of  the  popular  mind  at  the  moment, 
and  is  admitted  to  have  had  as  great  an  effect  as 
any  of  the  sudden  innovations  that  wei-e  now 
made,  in  provoking  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and 
the  other  serious  iusurrectionai-y  movements  that 
took  place  in  the  close  of  this  j-ear.  A  set  of  in- 
junctions to  the  clergy  was  also  issued  by  Ci-om- 
well  as  vicegerent  in  the  king's  name,  "which," 
says  Burnet,  "  was  the  fii-st  act  of  pure  supremacy 
done  by  the  king;  for  in  all  that  went  before  he 
had  the  concurrence  of  the  two  convocations.' 
The  injunctions,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  penned  by  Cranmer,  after  exhorting  the 
clergy  to  see,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  new  articles,  and  of  the  laws  and 
statutes  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the  usurped 
power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  directed  that  all 
fhildren  and  servants  should  be  taught  from  their 
infancy  to   repeat  and  undei-stand  their  Pater- 

'  "  It  is  yet  but  a  miiigle-iuangle,  a  liotch-jxitch,"  said  Lati- 
mer, of  the  Reformation,  in  one  of  liis  isennons ;  "  I  cannot  tell 
wh.it ;  partly  Popery,  anfl  partly  true  religion  mingled  together. 
Thoy  say  in  my  TOiintry,  when  they  cnll  their  hogs  to  the  swine- 
trongh,  '  Coiue  to  thy  mingle-mangle— come,  pur,  come  !'  Even 
»o  do  they  m.ike  a  mingle  mangle  of  the  gospel." 


noster,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  their  mother  tongue. 

In  the  following  year,  1537,  the  war  of  refor- 
mation began  to  be  carried  on  by  Cromwell  antl 
his  associates  after  a  new  fashion,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  images,  relics,  aud  shrines,  which  had 
long  been  the  objects  of  popular  veneration — a 
measure  which  was  rather  facilitated  than  origi- 
nally provoked  by  the  discoveries  that  were  made 
in  the  coui-se  of  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries 
now  commenced.  One  of  the  ordei^s  given  to  the 
visitors  was  to  make  a  minute  examination  of  all 
the  relics  and  images  in  any  of  these  houses  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  wont  to  be  made.  "In 
this,"  says  Burnet,  "Dr.  London  did  great  ser- 
vice. From  Reading  he  writes  that  the  chief 
relics  of  idolatry  in  the  nation  were  there — an  an- 
gel with  one  wing,  that  brought  over  the  spear's 
head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side.  To  which 
he  adds  a  long  inventory  of  their  other  relics, 
and  says  there  were  as  many  more  as  would  fill 
four  sheets  of  paper.  He  also  writes  from  other 
places  that  he  had  everyrs'here  taken  down  their 
images  and  trinkets."  Some  of  the  images  were 
brought  to  London,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  juggling  impostures  of  the  monks, 
were  broken  up  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people.  The  rich  shrines  of  our  Lady  of 
Walsingham,  of  Ipswich,  of  Islington,  and  many 
othei-s,  were  now  brought  to  London,  and  burned 
by  order  of  Cromwell. 

The  abolition  of  images  and  pilgrimjiges  occu- 
pied a  principal  place  in  a  new  set  of  instructions 
which  Cromwell  issued  to  the  clergy  in  1538. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  state  of  matters 
"began  to  turn."  The  sequel  of  Heniy's  course, 
in  regard  to  doctrinal  changes,  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  some  momentary  starts  of  ca- 
price or  passion,  rather  a  going  hack  than  agoing 
forward.  Although  he  had  thrown  off  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff,  indeed,  he  had  no 
notion  that  the  English  church  should  be  left 
without  a  pope ;  his  objection  was  not  to  the 
thing  but  to  the  i>erson;  and  his  main  object  in 
displacing  the  Bishop  of  Rome  evidently  was, 
that,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  religion  of  his  own 
subjects  was  concerned,  he  might  mount  the 
same  seat  of  absolute  authority  himself.  The 
ancient  head  of  the  Roman  church  never  put 
forward  greater  pretensions  to  infallibility  than 
were,  if  not  distinctly  advanced  in  words,  yet 
constantly  jxcted  uj>on  by  the  new  head  of  the 
English  church  in  his  narrower  empire  of  spiri- 
tual despotism.  The  Catholics,  seeing  they  could 
do  no  better  in  the  state  to  which  matters  had 
been  brought,  were  now  contented  even  to  affect 
a  satisfaction  with  the  changes  that  had  been  al- 
ready made,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  preventing 
further  innovations.      After  the  trial  and  ecu- 
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demnation  of  Lambert,  the  Sacramentary,  in  No- 
vember, 1538,  in  which  Henry  took  personally 
so  conspicuous  a  part,  "the  party  that  opposed 
the  Reformation,"  says  Burnet,  "persuaded  the 
king  that  lie  had  got  so  much  ]:eputation  to  him- 
self by  it,  that  it  would  effectually  refute  all 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  on  him  as  if  he 
intended  to  change  the  faith  :  neither  did  they 
forget  to  set  on  him  in  his  weak  side,  and  mag- 
nify all  that  he  had  said,  as  if  the  oracle  had  ut- 
tered it,  by  which  they  said  it  appeared  he  was 
indeed  a  defender  of  the  faith,  and  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church." 

In  this  spirit  he  now  issued  a  long  proclama- 
tion, prohibiting  generally  the  importing  of  all 
English  books  printed  abroad,  and  also  the  print- 
ing of  any  books  at  home  without  license,  any 
part  of  the  Scripture  not  excepted,  till  it  had 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  king  and 
his  council,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  con- 
demning all  the  books  of  the  Anabaptists  and 
Sacrameutaries,  or  deniers  of  the  corporal  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  denouncing 
]:)unishment  against  all  who  should  sell  or  other- 
wise publish  them ;  forbidding  all  persons  to 
argue  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
under  pain  of  death  and  the  loss  of  their  goods ; 
declaring  that  all  should  be  punished  who  es- 
chewed or  neglected  any  rites  or  ceremonies  not 
yet  abolished ;  and  ordering  that  all  married 
priests  should  immediately  be  dej^rived,  and 
those  that  should  afterwards  marry  imprisoned 
or  otherwise  further  jjunished  at  the  king's  jjlea- 
sure.  Cranmer's  interest  at  court  was  now,  from 
various  causes,  greatly  diminished.  His  chief 
friend  and  ablest  supporter  on  the  episcopal 
bench,  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  had  died  in 
May  of  this  year;  and  "for  the  other  bishops 
that  adhered  to  Cranmer,"  says  Burnet,  "they 
were  rather  clogs  than  helps  to  him,"  The  only 
ally  Cranmer  had  at  court  upon  whom  he  could 
place  any  reliance  was  Cromwell,  and  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  himself ;  for,  as  the 
right  reverend  historian  remarks,  "there  was 
not  a  queen  now  in  the  king's  bosom  to  favour 
their  motions."  Cromwell  conceived  the  scheme 
of  recovering  his  interest  by  bringing  over  Anne 
of  Cleves.  How  disastrous  this  project  proved 
in  the  issue  to  its  couti'iver  has  been  already  re- 
lated. But  even  before  Henry's  new  marriage 
Cromwell's  influence  had  been  greatly  weakened 
by  the  gi'owing  ascendency  of  the  able  and  crafty 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment professed  himself  precisely  as  much  a  Re- 
former and  as  much  a  follower  of  the  old  faith 
as  his  royal  master,  and  in  that  way  was  easily 
enabled  to  guide  Henry's  course  more  and  more 
back  towards  the  latter,  without  suflfering  him 
to  feel  that  he  was  either  driven  or  dra^\Ti. 


In  1539  was  passed  by  the  parliament  the  fam- 
ous act  for  abolishing  diversity  in  opinions  (31 
Henry  VIII.  c.  14),  populai'ly  called  the  Statute 
of  the  Six  Articles,  or  the  Bloody  Statute,  con- 
firming the  resolutions  which  had  already  been 
can-ied  in  the  convocation  in  favour  of  transub- 
stantiation,  against  communion  in  both  kinds, 
against  the  marriage  of  j^riests,  and  in  favour  of 
vows  of  chastity,  of  private  masses,  and  of  auri- 
cular confession.  The  prime  instigator  of  tliis 
new  law  was  undoubtedly  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, now  the  king's  chief  counsellor. 

The  six  articles  of  the  Bloody  Statute  remained 
the  established  rule  of  faith  of  the  English  church, 
upon  the  several  points  to  which  they  related, 
for  the  rest  of  Henry's  reign.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  the  history  of  the  changes  in  the  na- 
tional religion  made  by  Henry  comes  to  a  close, 
in  so  far  as  it  forms  a  continuous  narrative;  but 
there  are  still  a  few  scattered  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  of  the  regulation  of 
doctrine  and  worship  during  the  last  years  of 
his  reign,  that  require  a  short  notice. 

Some  injunctions  issued  by  Bonner  to  his 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  London,  in  1542 — which 
Burnet  thinks  "  have  a  strain  in  them  so  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  it  is  more 
probable  they  were  drawn  by  another  pen,  and 
imposed  on  Bonner  by  an  order  of  the  king" — 
contain  a  few  things  worthy  of  notice.  Among 
the  duties  imposed  upon  all  parsons,  vicars,  cur- 
ates, and  other  parish  priests,  one  is,  that  they 
read  over  and  diligently  study,  every  day,  one 
chajjter  of  the  Bible,  with  the  ordinary  gloss,  or 
that  of  some  other  approved  doctor  or  expositor; 
another  is,  that  they  shall  instruct,  teach,  and 
bring  up  in  learning,  in  the  best  way  that  they 
can,  all  such  children  of  their  parishioners  as 
shall  come  to  them  for  that  purpose — at  least 
teaching  them  to  read  English — for  which  they 
were  to  be  modei'ately  paid  by  such  as  could 
afford  it.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  that  follow 
are  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  "a  detestable  and  abominable 
practice,  universally  reigning,"  that  young  peo})le 
and  others  were  accustomed  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  during  the  time  of  Divine  service,  to 
resort  to  alehouses,  and  there  exercise  unlawful 
games,  with  great  swearing,  blasphemy,  drunken- 
ness, and  other  enormities.  It  was  even  thought 
necessary  to  warn  the  clergy  themselves  that  they 
should  not  in  future  use  any  unlawful  games,  or 
resort  frequently  to  alehouses,  taverns,  or  other 
places  of  evil  repute,  or  haunted  by  light  com- 
pany ;  and  they  were  also  forbidden  to  array 
themselves  in  unseemly  and  unpriestly  habits  or 
apparel,  or  to  have  unlawful  tonsures,  or  to  carry 
armour  and  weapons  about  with  them.  Another 
injunction  foi'bids  any  manner  of  common  plays, 
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games,  or  interludes  to  be  played,  set  forth,  or 
declared,  within  churches  or  chapels.  This  was 
a  singular  practice,  which,  in  the  shape  and 
sjjirit  at  least  in  which  it  now  prevailed,  had 
come  in  with  the  Reformation.  The  old  miracle- 
plays,  indeed,  seem  to  have  originated  wuth  the 
clergy,  and  were  frequently  exhibited  in  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  perhaps  also  in  the  churches;  but 
these  were,  in  the  main,  serious  and  solemn  ^^er- 
formauces,  and  were  designed  to  excite  the  re- 
verential and  devotional  feelings  of  the  specta- 
tors, which  were  not  at  all  disturbed  even  by 
the  rude  jocularity  or  buffoonery,  a  good  deal 
of  which  was  usually  mixed  up  with  the  repre- 
sentation. But  the  plays  and  interludes  now 
acted  in  churches  were  expressly  intended  to 
turn  things  that  had  heretofore  been  held  sacred 
into  ridicule.  Burnet  tells  us  that,  although  the 
clergy  complained  of  them  as  an  introduction  to 
atheism  and  all  sorts  of  impiety,  and  the  more 
gi-ave  and  learned  Reformers  disliked  and  con- 
demned them  as  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  true 
religion,  yet  "  the  political  men  of  tliat  party 
made  great  use  of  them,  encouraging  them  all 
they  could;  for,  they  said,  contempt  being  the 
most  operative  and  lasting  affection  of  the  mind, 
nothing  would  more  effectually  drive  out  many 
of  those  abuses  which  yet  remained,  than  to 
expose  them  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the 
peoi)le." 

These  indecent  exhibitions  at  length  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  government,  and  in  1543  an 
act  of  jiarliament  (stat.  34  and  35,  c.  1, entitled,  "An 
Act  for  the  advancement  of  True  Religion,  and 
for  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary")  was  passed 
for  putting  them  down,  along  with  divers  otlier 
abuses,  or  conceived  abuses,  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  fertile  hot-bed  of  the  licentious  time. 
For  reformation  of  these  evils  the  act  proceeds 
to  pi'ohibit  "  all  manner  of  books  of  tlie  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  English,  being  of  the  crafty, 
false,  and  untrue  translation  of  Tyndal,  and  all 
other  books  and  writings  in  the  English  tongue 
teaching  or  comprising  any  matters  of  Christian 
religion,  articles  of  the  faith,  or  Holy  Scripture, 
or  any  part  of  them,"  contrary  to  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  the  king  since  the  year  1540.  Another 
jn-oviso  is  amusing :  free  liberty  to  use  any  part 
of  the  Bible  or  Holy  Scriptm-e  as  they  have  been 
wont,  so  always  it  be  not  conti-ary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  1540,  is  continued  to  the  chancellor  of 
England,  to  captains  of  the  wars,  justices  of  peace, 
and  others,  "  which  heretofore  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  declare  or  teach  any  good,  virtuous,  or 
godly  exhoi'tations  in  any  assemblies."  But  the 
most  important  part  of  this  law  was  the  new  re- 
gulations with  regvd  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Not  only  was  it  forbidden  to  any  person 
not  having  the  license  of  the  kins  or  the  ordinarv 


to  read  the  English  Bible  aloud  in  any  church 
or  open  assembly,  under  the  penalty  of  a  month's 
imprisonment,  but  great  restrictions  were  laid 
even  upon  the  private  reading  of  it.  Any  noble- 
man or  gentleman,  being  a  householder,  was  still 
permitted  "  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read  by  any 
of  his  family  or  servants,  in  his  house,  orchard, 
or  garden,  and  to  his  own  family,  any  text  of  the 
Bible  or  New  Testament,  so  the  same  be  done 
quietly  and  without  disturbance  of  good  order;" 
and  any  merchant,  "being  a  householder,  and  oc- 
cupying the  seat  of  merchandise,"  might  read  to 
himself  i^rivately  in  the  sacred  volume.  But  that 
privilege  was  withdrawn  from  all  women,  arti- 
ficers, apprentices,  journeymen,  serving-men  of 
the  degi'ee  of  yeomen  or  under,  husbandmen,  and 
labourers;  and  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen 
were  only  allowed  to  read  to  themselves  alone, 
and  not  to  others. 

In  1537  had  come  out,  under  the  title  of  The 
Godly  and  Pious  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
tlie  first  edition  of  an  exj)lanation  of  all  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  the  church,  comjiiled  by  a  body 
of  bishops  and  other  divines  commissioned  for 
that  purpose  by  the  king,  whence  it  popularly 
received  the  name  of  the  Bishojis'  Book.  A 
second  edition  of  this  work,  revised  and  put  into 
a  new  form  under  the  direction  of  another  com- 
mission, appeared  in  1540,  the  title  now  given  to 
it  being  The  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
of  a  Christian  Man.  In  this  authoritative  com- 
pendium there  was  certJiinly,  on  the  whole,  much 
less  of  Protestantism  than  of  the  ancient  faith. 
A  thud  edition  of  the  book,  with  many  altera- 
tions and  additions  by  another  commission,  came 
out  in  1543,  introduced  by  a  prefatory  epistle 
from  Henry  himself,  whence  it  now  came  to  be 
called  The  Kind's  Book.  The  most  remarkable 
passage  in  this  ejjistle  related  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  it  was  admitted  wa-s  neces- 
sary for  those  wliose  office  it  was  to  teach  others; 
"but  for  the  other  part  of  the  church,"  continues 
the  king,  "  ordained  to  be  taught,  it  ought  to  be 
deemed  certainly  that  the  reading  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  is  not  so  necessary  for  all 
those  folks,  that  of  duty  they  ought  and  be  bound 
to  read  it,  but  as  the  prince  and  the  policy  of 
the  realm  shall  think  convenient  so  to  be  toler- 
ated or  taken  from  it." 

It  is  difficult  to  undei-stand  what  Burnet  means 
by  describing  the  act  of  1543  as  one  that  freed 
the  people  from  the  fears  in  which  they  were 
before  on  the  subject  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  it 
delivered  the  laity  from  the  hazard  of  burning. 
By  one  of  the  clauses  of  this  new  act,  which, 
thi-oughout,  is  one  of  restriction  and  abi'idgraent 
of  former  liberties,  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
the  bloody  statute  of  the  Six  Articles  shall  still 
continue  in  the  same  force,  strengtli,  and  effect 
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as  ever.  Witliiu  a  few  mouths  after  the  passing 
of  this  uew  law,  thi'ee  persons  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Keformation,  Anthony  Person, 
a  priest,  Eobert  Testwood,  musician,  and  Henry 
Filmer,  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  Windsor, 
were  burned  together  in  that  town  under  the 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles.  On  the  information 
of  Dr.  London,  Cromwell's  zealous  visitor  of  the 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  whose  accommodating 
observance  of  the  changes  at  court  had  now  been 
rewarded  by  Cromwell's  successor  with  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Gardiner 
had  obtained  from  the  king  a  warrant  to  make 
search  in  the  houses  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
for  forbidden  books,  some  of  which  were  found 
in  their  jiossession.  They  were  brought  to  trial 
at  Windsor  on  the  27th  of  July,  1544,  along 
with  a  fourth,  John  Mai'beck,  another  musician, 
who  had,  it  appears,  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  compilation  of  a  Concordance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  were  all  condemned.  Marbeck 
received  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty;  but 
the  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  all  suffered. 

The  only  other  innovation  of  any  importance 
that  was  made  in  the  church  service  in  this 
reign  was  the  translation  of  the  prayers  for  the 
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processions  and  of  the  litanies  into  the  English 
tongue.  An  order  for  the  use  of  these  English 
prayers  was  sent  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  by 
Henry,  in  June,  1544,  immediately  before  Henry 
crossed  the  seas  on  his  last  expedition  to  Bou- 
logne. This  gave  some  hope  to  the  Protestants 
that  the  king,  as  Burnet  expresses  it,  "  was  again 
opening  his  ears  to  notions  for  reformation,  to 
which  they  had  been  shut  now  about  six  years;" 
but  they  were  immediately  shut  again  as  hard 
Vol.  il. 


as  ever.  The  year  1546  witnessed  the  consign- 
ment, first  to  the  rack,  and  afterwards  to  the 
stake,  of  Anne  Askew,  and  numbers  of  other 
victims  in  Loudon  and  elsewhere,  for  the  denial 
of  the  real  presence. 

In  fact,  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  the  Church 
of  England,  although  it  had  cast  off  the  Eoman 
supremacy,  was  still,  according  to  its  public  for- 
mularies and  the  law  of  the  land,  at  one  with  the 
Church  of  Eome  in  all  the  fundamental  points  of 
doctrine  and  belief.  The  two  great  measures, 
indeed,  of  the  rejection  of  the  pope  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  monasteries,  which  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  reforms  that  Henry  ever  really 
went  cordially  into,  had  naturally  drawn  after 
them  some  degree  of  sceptici.sm  or  coldness  of 
faith  touching  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  touching  the  worship  of  images  and 
the  intercession  of  the  saints;  but  even  as  to 
these  points  there  was  no  distinct  abandonment 
of  the  ancient  faith.  The  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Eoman  church,  the  corporal  pi-esence  in  the 
eucharist,  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  au- 
ricular confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood, 
and  almost  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  mass,  and 
the  other  ancient  forms,  were  retained  in  the  be- 
lief and  practice  of  the  Eng- 
•  lish  church  as  long  as  Henry 

lived. 

At  the  date  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.  (Janu- 
ary, 1547),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  numerical 
preponderance  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  was 
still  in  the  j^roportion  of 
many  to  one  on  the  side  of 
the  ancient  religion.  The 
avowed  Eeformers  did  not  as 
yet  form  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  place,  either 
among  the  towns  or  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  even  in  any  of  the 
great  towns  the  majority  of 
the  people  had  yet  embraced 
the  uew  doctrines;  but  these 
doctrines  had  both  a  much 
greater  number  of  decided 
adherents  in  the  towns  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  had  also  in  the  former  much  less  of 
attachment  to  the  old  religion  to  overcome  in 
the  masses  who  had  not  yet  gone  over  to  them. 
Most  of  what  was  very  fierce  and  determined  in 
the  hostility  they  had  still  to  encounter  was  to 
be  found  among  the  villagers  and  peasantry. 
Among  the  upper  classes  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons who,  swayed  either  by  religious  or  political 
considerations,  wei'e  thoroughly  in  the  interests 
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of  the  Keformatioii,  was  peihaps  scarcely  greater 
thuu  amoug  the  loAver  and  middle  classes ;  but 
here,  too,  there  was  enlisted  on  that  side  all  that 
was  most  energetic  and  aspiring  in  the  body  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  many  of  whom  had 
already  jjrufited  largely  by  the  spoliation  of  the 
chui-ch,  while  many  more  looked  for  similar  ad- 
vantages from  the  same  source. 

The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  .saw 
the  fabric  of  the  ancient  system  completely  mjder- 
miued,  and  the  foundations  laid  of  a  church  Pro- 
testant in  its  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship. 
The  parliament  which  met  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1547,  repealed  the  statute  of  the  Six 
Articles,  and  also  all  the  old  acts  against  what 
was  called  heresy,  and  moreover  began  the  work 
of  reconstruction  as  well  as  of  demolition,  by  di- 
recting, that  henceforth  the  sacrament  should  be 
administered  to  the  people  in  both  kinds. 

Of  the  other  proceedings  that  were  taken  this 
year  in  the  same  direction,  the  most  important 
was  the  preparation  by  Cranmer,  or  at  least  under 
his  direction,  of  certain  homilies  or  sermons  to  be 
read  to  their  congi-egations  by  such  incumbents 
of  parishes  as  might  not  be  qualified  to  comjiose 
discourses  of  their  own.  To  the  general  imitation 
of  these  printed  discourses  by  the  clergy,  Bishop 
Burnet  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  preachers  reading  their  sermons,  the  custom 
formerly  having  been  for  them  to  deliver  un- 
written or  extempoi'aneous  declamations.  The 
liomilies  now  prejiared  by  Cranmer  were  twelve 
in  number,  and,  when  printed,  were  introduced 
by  a  preface  in  the  name  of  the  king,  enjoining 
them  to  be  read  in  all  churches  eveiy  Sunday  by 
such  priests  as  could  not  preach.  According  to 
Sti-ype,  two  editions  of  the  book  were  printed  by 
Grafton  this  same  year.  "  But  it  is  strange," 
observes  this  writer,  "  to  consider  how  anything, 
be  it  never  so  beneficial  and  innocent,  oftentimes 
gives  offence.  For  a  great  many,  both  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  could  not  digest  these 
homilies;  and  therefore,  sometimes,  when  they 
were  read  in  the  church,  if  the  parishioners  liked 
them  not,  there  would  be  such  talking  and  bab- 
bling in  the  church  that  nothing  could  be  heard." 
It  is  alleged  also,  that  from  the  illiterate  character 
of  tlie  rural  clergy,  these  homilies  were  often  read 
so  imperfectly  and  incorrectly  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  hearing. 

As  yet,  however,  very  little  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  forms  of  public  worship.  The  in- 
junctions issued  by  Cranmer  and  the  protector 
to  the  visitors  whom  they  sent  out  over  the  king- 
dom, soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new 
i-eign,  were  extremely  moilerate  and  cautious. 
Almost  the  only  innovation  tliat  was  ordered  in 
Divine  .seiwice  was,  that  at  high  mass  the  epistle 
and  gospel  should  be  I'ead  in  English ;  and  that 


every  Sunday  and  holiday  the  priest  should  read 
at  matins  one  chapter  out  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  English,  and  at  even-song  another  out  of  the 
New.  It  was  ordered  that  the  peoj^le  should  be 
taught  to  beware  of  the  superstitious  of  sprink- 
ling their  beds  with  holy  water,  of  ringing  of 
bells,  and  of  using  blessed  candles  for  driving 
away  devils ;  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  desjiise 
any  of  the  ceremonies  not  yet  abrogated.  On  the 
subject  of  images  it  was  directed  that  the  curates 
should  take  down  such  as  they  knew  were  abused 
by  pilgrimages  or  offerings  to  them,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  touched  by  private  persons.  An 
expectation,  however,  that  much  greater  changes 
were  at  hand  universally  prevailed  in  the  public 
mind.  In  some  cases  the  people,  impatient  of 
the  apparent  inaction  of  the  government,  took 
the  work  of  reform  into  their  own  hands.  Tlie 
department  in  wliich  the}'  proceeded  to  exert 
themselves  was,  as  usual,  that  of  throw^ing  down 
images,  shrines,  and  other  decorations — a  species 
of  exploit  whioli  other  feelings  as  well  as  a  pious 
zeal  help  to  make  i)0])ular.  Gardiner  complained 
of  these  outrages  in  warm  terms  to  the  council, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  him.  Meanwhile 
the  subject  of  images,  and  also  several  of  the  other 
great  controvertetl  questions,  were  taken  up  in 
their  public  discourses  by  the  preachers  on  both 
sides.  Dr.  Ridley,  already  designed  for  the 
bishopric  of  Rocliester,  seems  to  have  begun  this 
course,  throwing  the  wliole  kingdom  into  a  fer- 
ment by  a  Lent  sermon  which  he  preached  against 
both  images  and  holy  water.  The  late  order,  too, 
for  the  removal  of  such  images  as  had  been  abused 
to  superstitious  purposes  produced  a  world  of 
contention,  each  ])arish  being  rent  asunder  b>'  ;i 
debate  as  to  whether  its  favourite  images  had 
been  thus  abused  or  not.  At  last  anotlier  order 
was  issued  in  Febvuai-y,  1.548,  for  the  removal  of 
all  images ;  and  this  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to 
the  excitement,  wliich,  in  some  places,  had  as- 
sumed a  very  threatening  ajipearance. 

A  few  weeks  after  was  published  a  new  office 
for  the  communion,  whicli  had  been  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  of  bishops  and  other  divines  ap- 
pointed to  revise  all  the  offices  of  the  church.  In 
this,  however,  the  office  of  the  ma.ss  was  still  left 
as  before.  The  cup,  of  ooui-se,  in  conformity  with 
the  late  act,  was  directed  to  be  given  to  the  laity 
as  well  as  to  the  clergy.  An  important  innova- 
tion was  made  also  in  regard  to  confession :  it 
was  enjoined  that  such  as  desired  to  make  auri- 
cular confession  shoidd  not  censin^e  those  who 
were  .satisfied  with  a  general  confession  to  Grod  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  used  only 
confession  to  God  and  the  chiu'ch,  .should  not  be 
offended  with  such  as  made  auricular  confession 
to  a  priest. 

Before  Midsummer  the  same  commission  had 
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completed  the  preparation  of  a  new  general  Pub- 
lic Office,  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  room 
of  the  ancient  Latin  Mass  Book.  In  proceeding 
to  this  task  they  began  by  collecting  and  examin- 
ing all  the  various  forms  of  the  Mass  Book  that 
liad  been  wont  to  be  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  new  book  contained  very  little 
that  was  not  in  the  old  one ;  but  was  principally 
distinguished  from  it  by  its  omission  of  many 
forms  that  were  held  to  be  superstitious,  and  by 
its  being  tliroughout  in  English.  The  chief  ad- 
dition was  the  Litany,  which  was  the  same  that 
is  still  in  use,  except  only  that  it  contained  ori- 
ginally a  petition  for  deliverance  from  the  Bishop 
of  Pome,  which  was  struck  out  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

In  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  in 
November  this  yeai-,  the  new  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
after  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England,"  was 
ordered  to  be  used  by  all  ministers  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Divine  service.  In  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment, also,  acts  were  jiassed  reviving  the  old  law 
on  the  subject  of  days  of  abstinence  from  flesh, 
and  repealing  all  laws  against  the  marriage  of 
priests. 

The  complete  exposition  and  settlement,  by 
authority,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  how- 
ever, still  remained  to  be  effected.  "  Many,"  says 
Burnet,  "  thought  they  should  have  begun  first 
of  all  with  those.  But  Cranmer,  upon  good  rea- 
sons, was  of  anotlier  mind,  though  much  pressed 
by  Bucer  about  it.  Till  the  order  of  bishops  was 
brought  to  such  a  model  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  them  would  agree  to  it,  it  was  much  fitter  to 
let  that  design  go  on  slowlj^  than  to  set  out  a  pro- 
fession of  their  belief  to  which  so  great  a  part  of 
the  chief  pastors  might  be  obstinately  averse." 
But  at  length  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Heath,  and  Day, 
having  all  been  got  rid  of,  and  Ridley,  Coverdale, 
Hoojjer,  and  other  zealous  friends  of  the  Refor- 
mation, promoted  to  the  episcopal  bench,  the  pre- 
])aration  of  articles  of  religion  was  proceeded  with 
in  1551,  and  finished  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  when  they  were  published  by  the  king's 
authority.  These  original  articles  were  forty -two 
in  number,  and  did  not  difter  as  to  any  material 
point  of  doctrine  from  the  present  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

Another  great  work  which  employed  the  la- 
bours of  Cranmer  and  his  associates  in  the  course 
of  this  reign  was  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical 
or  canon  law. 

Although  it  never  obtained  any  legal  autho- 
rity, the  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  drawn  up  by 
Cranmer  and  liis  friends  possesses  much  interest, 
from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  opinions  en- 
tertained as  to  vaxious  points  of  gi-eat  importance 


by  the  fathers  of  the  English  Reformation.  We 
shall,  therefore,  state  its  most  remarkable  provi- 
sions. It  began  by  declaring  that  the  denial  of 
the  C'hristian  religion  should  be  jmnishable  with 
death  and  the  loss  of  goods.  No  caj^ital  punish- 
ment was  expressly  denounced  against  heresy; 
but  obstinate  heretics  were  to  be  declared  infa- 
mous, incapable  of  public  trust,  of  being  wit- 
nesses in  any  coux't,  of  making  a  will,  or,  finally, 
of  deriving  any  benefit  whatever  from  the  law — 
a  condemnation  which  would  seem  to  be  very 
nearly  ecpiivalent  to  putting  them  to  death  at 
once.  Blasphemy  was  made  punishable  in  the 
same  way  with  obstinate  heresy. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Protestant  doctrines  and  worship  were 
thvis  gradually,  but,  in  the  end,  completely  estab- 
lished, must  have  very  considerably  slackened  the 
hold  of  the  ancient  religion  upon  the  poj^ular 
mind.  But  we  believe,  after  all,  that  it  was  the 
reign  of  Mary,  much  more  than  that  of  Edward, 
which  really  made  England  a  Protestant  coun- 
try. Mary's  cause  was  at  first  suppoited  against 
her  unfortunate  Protestant  rival  by  the  bulk  of 
the  2:)opulation  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and, 
although  it  is  certain  that  many  of  those  who  so 
took  her  part  were  actuated  by  other  principles 
and  motives  than  their  attachment  to  Popery,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  so  general  an  enthu- 
siasm in  her  favour  would  have  been  shown  by  a 
community  the  majority  of  which  were  Protes- 
tants. At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  behold  a  really  national  manifestation 
of  Protestantism — the  people  of  all  classes  eagerly 
crowding  to  carry  her  in  trium]:)h  to  the  throne, 
and  hailing  her  not  only  as  their  queen,  but  as 
their  deliverer.  The  horrors  of  the  preceding 
Pojjish  reign  had  done  more  to  spread  through 
the  land  a  horror  of  Poj^ery  than  probably  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  an  estab- 
lished Protestant  clergy  could  have  done  iu  twice 
the  same  space  of  time.  No  teaching,  no  preach- 
ing could  have  told  like  that  of  the  martyrs  from 
the  midst  of  the  flames. 

The  first  year  of  Mary's  reign  saw  everything 
that  had  been  set  up  in  the  matter  of  the  national 
religion  by  her  brother  thrown  down,  and  all 
that  he  had  thrown  down  again  set  up.  The 
parliament  which  met  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
Iber,  1553,  swept  away,  by  a  single  statute  of  re- 
peal (1  Mary,  see.  2,  cap.  2),  all  the  acts  of  the 
last  reign  respecting  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  to  the  people  in  both  kinds,  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops,  the  uniformity  of  public  worship, 
the  marriage  of  priests,  the  abolition  of  missals 
and  removal  of  images,  the  kee]:)ing  of  holidays 
and  fast-days,  &c. ;  and  directed  that  Divine 
service  should  again  be  performed  as  it  used  to 
be  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.     Within  the 
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same  space,  Gardiner,  Bonuer,  Tunstal,  Day, 
and  Heath,  were  all  restored  to  tlieir  bishoprics; 
Ridley  and  Cranmer  were  sent  to  the  Tower;  the 
other  Protestant  bishops  were  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Lords;  and,  soon  after,  all  of  them  were 
deprived  of  their  sees.  At  this  point  the  direc- 
tors of  the  retrograde  movement  halted  for  a  few 
month.s.  But  before  the  end  of  the  year  1554, 
acts  had  been  passed  by  the  parliament  reviving 
all  the  old  acts  against  heresy  (1  and  2  Philii) 
and  Mary,  cap.  6),  and  repealing  all  statutes,  ar- 
ticles, and  provisions  made  against  the  see  apos- 
tolic of  Rome  since  the  SUth  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII. ,  and  also  for  the  re-establishment  of  all 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  possessions  and  her- 
editaments conveyed  to  the  laity  (1  and  2  Philip 
and  Mary,  cap.  8).  Thug,  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  things  had  been  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  they  stood  before  the  final  establishment 
of  Protestantism  under  Edward,  they  were  now 
Ijrought  back  to  that  in  which  they  stood  prior 
to  the  partial  changes  made  by  Henry. 

It  was  after  the  work  of  demolition  and  re- 
erection  had  been  thus  completed  lliat  the  fires 
were  kindled  at  Sraithfield  and  elsewhere,  which 
were  never  suffei*ed  to  go  out,  or  left  unfed  by 
living  fuel,  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign. 
It  indeed  acquired  the  character  of  a  reign  of 
blood,  and  as  such  will  continue  to  be  character- 
ized in  history,  although  more  from  the  refined 
cruelty  with  whicli  some  of  these  executions  were 
distinguished,  than  from  their  merely  numeral 
amount.  The  manner  of  Cranmer's  martyrdom, 
and  the  infamous  treacheries  with  which  it  was 
preceded,  rendered  it  more  horrible  than  the 
summary  slaughter  of  a  whole  heeatoml>  of  ordi- 
nary victims.  Women,  too,  were  a.s  little  spared 
as  men,  their  sex  having  no  effect  in  exempting 
them  from  the  stake,  although  a  female  sovereign 
was  on  the  throne.  Long  after,  it  was  remem- 
bered with  a  sickening  shudder,  that  a  matron 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy  had  been  delivered  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames — and  that  tlie  babe  had 
lieen  rescued  only  to  be  thrown  liack  into  the  fire. 
Another  infant,  by  the  order  of  Bishop  Bonner, 
was  whip])ed  to  death  for  the  crime  of  being 
liorn  of  heretic  ]);u'ent8.  From  the  cruelties  also 
used  in  prison,  those  who  escaped  the  stake  were 
little  to  be  envied  by  those  who  were  led  out  to 
Smithfield,  as  they  endured  in  dark  loathsome 
dungeons,  and  under'a  load  of  chains,  the  agon- 
ies of  a  li\nng  martyrdom,  comjmred  with  which 
the  place  of  execution  would  have  been  welcomed 
as  a  happy  change.  Many  besides  died  in  prison. 
Lord  Hurghley,  in  liis  tract  entitled,  The  Execu- 
tion of  Justice  in  Enffhin'!^  reckons  tlie  entire 
number  that  died  by  hnpri.soinnent,  torments,  fa- 
mine, and  fire,  to  have  been  near  400.  If  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  Protestant  histor- 


ians of  the  persecution  is  to  be  believed,  the  vic- 
tims in  many  cases  tasted  the  rack  and  other 
tortures  before  they  were  brought  to  the  stake. 

Many  English  Protestants,  also,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  reign,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was 
coming  on,  had  fled  abroad,  taking  refuge  chiefly 
in  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Ge- 
neva. Among  these  were  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth's  vice-chamberlain; 
Grindal,  afterwai'ds  successively  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Archbishop  of  York,  and  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuiy;  Sandys,  who  succeeded  Grindal  in  the 
archbishopric  of  York;  Bale,  late  Bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  well  known  for  his  numerous  writings, 
theological,  biographical,  and  dramatic;  Pilking- 
ton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham;  Bentham,  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Lichfield;  Scory.  late  Bishop 
of  Chichester, and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford; 
Jewel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Cover- 
dale,  the  famous  translator  of  the  Bible,  late 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  Re- 
former; Fox,  the  martyi'ologist;  and  many  other 
learned  persons.  In  all  there  are  computed  to 
have  been  above  800  of  these  refugees.  They 
established  English  Protestant  churches  in  mo.st 
of  the  places  where  they  took  up  their  abode — 
the  two  most  considerable  congregations  being  at 
Frankfort  and  Geneva. 

AVhen  ElizaVieth  came  to  the  throne  she  found 
the  Protestantism  of  those  of  her  subjects  who 
were  Protestants  a  good  deal  stronger  than  her 
own.  All  the  jieculiarities  of  Elizabeth's  Pro- 
testantism leaned  towards  tlie  Popish  notions ; 
and  it  is  very  e^•ident  that  if  she  had  been  left  to 
make  a  religion  of  her  own  for  the  country,  it 
would  have  been  something  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  systems. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  her  fault  that  she  was  not  re- 
conciled to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  which,  on  her 
accession,  she  despatched  an  envoy  to  intimate 
that  event  in  the  same  manner  as  she  did  to  all 
the  other  courts  of  Europe.  It  was  the  pope  that 
threw  her  off,  not  .she  that  threw  off"  tlie  })oj)e. 
But  although  circumstances  prevented  Elizabetli 
from  making  the  Reformed  church  which  she 
established  in  England  exactly  what  lier  own 
views  and  inclinations  would  liave  demanded, 
her  pei"Sonal  tastes  had  still  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  determining  the  form  and  character 
which  it  actually  a.ssumed.  Had  Edward  VI. 
survived,  it  would  certainly  have  presented  a 
very  different  asjiect  in  the  present  day. 

The  fii-st  step  which  Elizabeth  took  in  the 
matter  of  religion  was  designed  to  resti-ain  the 
irajietuosity  of  her  more  ardent  Protestant  sul)- 
jeots.  When,  immediately  after  her  accession, 
the  people  in  many  jilaces  began  to  set  up  King 
Edward's  service,  to  pull  down  images,  and  to 
insult  the  priests,  she  issiie<l  an  order  that  certain 
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parts  of  the  service  should  be  read  in  English, 
aud  that  the  elevatiou  of  the  host  should  be  dis- 
continued; but  at  the  same  time  she  strictly  ^pro- 
hibited all  farther  innovations  for  the  present. 
She  also  ordered  that  all  preaching  should  be 
suspended  In  summoning  her  first  pai-liament 
she  did  not  even  assume  the  title  of  supreme  head 
of  the  church.  The  eminent  Protestant  divine, 
Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  however,  had  been  already 
selected  to  fill  the  metropolitan  see,  and  every- 
thing had  been  arranged  in  the  council  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Reformed  chiirch.  The  par- 
liament, accordingly,  which  met  in  the  end  of 
January,  1559, before  it  separated  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  revived  all  Heniy  VIII.'s  acts  against 
the  jurisdiction  and  exactions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  which  had  been  repealed  in  the  last  reign, 
and  also  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  by  which  the 
communion  was  administered  to  the  laity  in  both 
kinds;  repealed  the  old  acts  against  heresy  which 
had  been  revived  by  Mary;  appointed  an  oath 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  over 
the  church,  to  be  taken  by  all  spiritual  persons  on 
pain  of  deprivation  (by  stat.  1  Eliz.  cap.  1);  re- 
established the  use  of  King  Edward's  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  certain  slight  alterations, 
chiefly  in  the  communion  service  (by  stat.  1  Eliz. 
cap.  2);  and  restored  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
of  benefices  to  the  crown  (by  stat.  1  Eliz.  cap.  4). 
A  bill  was  also  brought  in,  among  some  others 
that  did  not  pass,  for  restoring  to  their  benefices 
all  clergymen  that  had  been  deprived  in  the  last 
reign  for  being  married ;  but  it  was  dropped  on 
the  queen's  order.  Elizabeth,  however,  though 
no  admirer  of  married  priests,  did  not  carry  her 
scruples  or  dislike  so  far  as  seriously  to  attempt 
the  project  of  setting  up  an  unmarried  clergy; 
she  took  no  notice  of  the  laws  made  by  her  sister 
in  favour  of  clerical  celibacy. 

The  efi'ect  of  these  new  statutes  was  once  more 
completely  to  revolutionize  the  national  religion 
—to  transform  England  from  a  Catholic  into  a 
Protestant  country.  A  few  weeks  after  the  par- 
liament rose,  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered 
to  the  bishops;  when  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  Thirleby  of  Ely, 
Bourn  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Bain  of  Lichfield, 
White  of  Winchester,  Watson  of  Lincoln,  Ogle- 
thorpe of  Carlisle,  Turberville  of  Exetei-,  Pool  of 
Peterborough,  Scott  of  Chester,  Pates  of  Wor- 
cestei-,  Gold  well  of  St.  Asaph,  Tunstal  of  Dur- 
ham, and  three  bishops-elect,  all  refused  it;  in 
fact,  Kitchen  of  Llandaff",  the  Vicar  of  Bray  of  the 
episcopal  bench,'  was  the  only  one  who  consented 
to  take  it.  With  that  single  exception,  therefore, 
all  the  sees  became  at  once  vacant ;  but  although 
the  deprived  prelates  were  also  at  first  sent  to 
prison,  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  provisions 


of  the  statute,  only  Bonner,  White,  and  Watson 
were  detained  in  confinement.  Most  of  the  rest 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  unmolested  in 
England  :  Heath  lived  in  his  own  house  at  Surrey, 
where  he  was  sometimes  visited  by  the  queen; 
Tunstal  and  Thirleby  I'esided  with  Archbishop 
Parker  at  Lambeth.-  Only  Pates,  Scott,  and 
Goldwell  left  the  country.  Most  of  the  monks, 
Burnet  says,  returned  to  a  secular  course  of  life, 
but  the  nuns  went  abroad.  A  feAV  of  the  Ca- 
tholic nobility  and  gentry  also  retired  beyond 
seas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exiles  who  had 
gone  abroad  in  Mai-y's  time  returned  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  to  be  nominated  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  church. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  made  for  a  gen- 
eral visitation  of  the  national  clergy.  With  this 
view  certain  injunctions  were  drawn  iip,  but  not 
without  the  queen  j^roving  almost  impracticable 
as  to  one  of  them — -that  which  directed  the  re- 
moval of  images.  However,  she  yielded  at  last 
to  the  remonstrances,  if  not  to  the  reasonings  of 
the  bishops  and  other  divines;  and  the  injunc- 
tions were  issued  in  nearly  the  same  terms  with 
those  put  forth  by  King  Edward  at  his  first  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  except  that  some  things  were 
added,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  re- 
markable. Although  marriage  was  not  forbiddeai 
to  the  clergy,  it  was  declared  that  great  off"ence 
had  been  given  by  the  indecent  marriages  that 
some  of  them  had  made  in  King  Edward's  days ; 
and,  therefore,  no  priest  or  deacon  was  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  without  permission  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  aud  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  well  as  the  consent  of  the  woman's  pa- 
rents or  nearest  of  kin.  No  book  was  to  be 
printed  or  published  without  a  license  from  the 
queen,  or  from  six  of  her  privy  council,  or  from 
her  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  or  from  the  two 
archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  chancel- 
lors of  the  two  universities,  and  the  bishop  and 
archdeacon  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed. 

According  to  the  report  made  by  the  visitors 
to  the  queen  after  they  had  finished  their  labours, 
it  apjjeared  that,  of  9400  beneficed  pei-sons  in 
England,  all  who  chose  to  resign  their  benefices 
rather  than  comply  with  the  new  order  of  things 
at  this  crisis  were,  besides  the  fourteen  bisho])S 
and  three  bishops-elect  already  mentioned,  only 
six  abbots,  twelve  deans,  tvirelve  archdeacons, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  fifty  prebendaries,  aud 
eighty  rectors.^  So  that,  after  this  gi^eat  change 
from  Pope-ry  to  Protestantism,  the  parochial 
clergy  generally  remained  the  same  as  before, 
almost  the  entire  body  having  stepped  over  from 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 


-  Tun.stal,  alike  eminent  for  his  learning  and  his  virtue,  sur- 
vived this  liis  second  deprivation  only  a  few  months,  dying  the 
next  year  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

•*  This  is  Burnet's  enumeration.  The  numbers  vary  some- 
what iu  Camden  aud  otlioi'  authorities. 
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the  one  creed  aud  worship  to  the  other  as  quietly 
as  if  principle  and  conscience  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Eeformed  chvirch 
ixnder  Elizabeth  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
completed  in  1562  by  the  publication  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  religion  as  revised  by  the  bishops,  and 
adopted  by  the  convocation.  Besides  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  from  forty-two  to  tliirty-nine, 
the  chief  alteration  that  was  made  upon  the  ori- 
ginal articles  published  in  the  time  of  King  Ed- 
ward was  in  that  on  the  Lord's  Supj^er,  in  which 
the  express  denial  of  the  corporal  presence  was 
now  left  out,  and  it  was  merely  said  that  "  the 
body  of  Christ  was  given  and  received  after  a 
spiritual  manner,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
received  is  faith."  It  waa  hojoed,  according  to 
Burnet,  by  this  reserve  to  retain  in  communion 
with  the  church  some  whom  a  distinct  denial  of 
the  real  presence  would  have  scared  away.  A 
further  revision  of  the  articles  took  pl;u:e  in  1571, 
when,  however,  no  alterations  of  any  moment 
were  made,  but  the  articles  were  for  the  first  time 
subscribed  and  set  foi-th  by  the  convocation  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Latin.  It  was  now,  also, 
that  subscription  to  them  was  for  the  first  time 
made  imperative  u])on  the  clergy  (by  slat.  13 
Eliz.  c.  12). 

We  may  here  also  notice  the  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  which  appeared  in  this  reign.  Since 
Craumer's,  or  the  Great  Bible,  Coverdalo,  assisted 


Miles  Coverdale. — From  a  jwrtrait  in  the  print-room, 
British  Museuiu. 

by  others  of  his  countrymen  settled  at  Geneva, 
had  occupictl  himself  during  his  exile  in  the  time 
of  Mary  with  the  preparation  of  a  new  English 
vei-sion  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  which  wiva  at 
length  printed  for  the  fii-st  time  at  Geneva  in 
15G0.  This  continued  to  be  the  favom-ite  Bible 
of  tiie  English  Puritans,  and  also  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  till  the  appearance  of  the 


present   authorized  translation  in  the   reign  of 
James  I.    Of  course  it  was  many  times  reprinted.' 

The  church  thus  set  up  in  England  occupied  a 
position  that  exjiosed  it  to  hostility  at  the  same 
time  from  two  opposite  quarters—  on  the  one 
hand  from  those  who  desired  a  fiu-ther  reforma- 
tion, on  the  other  from  those  who  wanted  no  re- 
formation at  all.  But  the  quarrel  of  both  these 
classes  of  dissentei-s  or  nonconformists  with  the 
church,  it  is  to  be  rememlDered,  was  equally  a 
quarrel  with  the  state  or  the  government,  of  which 
the  church  was  merely  the  creature  and  instru- 
ment. As  for  the  case  of  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
ample  details  have  V)een  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters  of  the  commencement  and  coui'se  of  the 
succession  of  measures  taken  against  tliem,  from 
the  simple  prohibition  of  their  worship  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign,  through  the  disabilities 
aud  severities  of  subsequent  times,  increasing 
with  the  exaspei'ation  of  both  parties,  till  Poj^ery 
came  to  be  in  a  manner  confounded  with  treason, 
so  that  most  of  the  persons  ])ut  to  death  for  the 
one  might  almost  in  another  view  be  said  to  be 
put  to  death  for  the  other.  AVe  shall  here  merely 
enumerate  together,  and  in  their  chronological 
order,  the  principal  of  the  series  of  legislative 
enactments  to  whicli  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
religion  were  subjected  in  the  course  of  this  reign. 

Fii-st  came  the  two  acts  of  1559;  the  one  (1 
Eliz.  cap.  1),  entitled,  "An  Act  restoring  to  the 
crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and  abolishing  all 
foreign  power  repugnant  to  the  same;"  the 
other  (1  Eliz.  e.  2)  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  uni- 
formity of  common  jnayer  and  divine  .service 
in  the  church,  and  the  administration  of  the 
.sacraments."  By  the  former  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy was  directed  to  be  taken  by  all  pei-sons 
holding  any  office,  sjiiritual  or  temporal,  on  jjain 
of  deprivation,  and  also  by  all  pei-sons  taking  de- 
grees in  the  univci-sities,  and  by  all  j)ersons  sue- 
ing  livery  or  doing  homage ;  writing  or  preaching 
against  the  supremacy  w;us  made  punishable,  for 
the  fii-st  offenc  e  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  one 
year's  imprisonment,  for  the  Second  with  the 
pains  of  jn-emunire,  for  the  third  as  high  ti'eason; 
and  those  powei*s  of  exercising  its  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  through  commissioners  apjiointed  for 
that  pin-pose,  were  conferred  upon  the  crown, 
which  were  afterwards  turned  into  an  engine  of 
such  comprehensive  despotism  by  means  of  the 
famous  Courts  of  High  Commi.ssion.  By  the 
latter,  all  clerg}-raen  refusing  to  use  King  Ed- 
ward's Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  were  ordereil  to 
be  pimished  for  the  fii-st  offence  with  forfeiture 
of  one  year's  protit  of  their  l>enefices  and  six 
months'  imjirisoiiment.  fi>r  the  second  with  one 


'  The  Geneva  Uible  is  the  same  th.it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Breeches  Bible,  from  its  rcnUcring  of  Genesis  iii.  7. 
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year's  imprisonment  ami  ileprivation,  for  the  third 
with  deprivation  and  imprisonment  for  life  ;  all 
persons  either  speaking  anything  against  the  said 
service  book,  or  causing  any  other  forms  than 
those  it  prescribed  to  be  used  in  any  church, 
chapel,  or  other  place,  in  the  performance  of 
prayer  or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  100  marks  for 
the  first  offence,  of  400  marks  for  the  second,  for 
the  third  to  forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment 
for  life  ;  and  a  fine  of  Is.  was  inflicted  upon  every 
person  absent  from  his  parish  church  without 
cause  on  any  Sunday  or  holida3\  Not  only 
the  deprivation  of  recusant  clergymen,  but  pro- 
secutions and  punishments  of  private  individuals, 
began  under  this  act  as  soon  as  it  was  passed.' 
In  1563,  by  an  act  (5  Eliz.  c.  1),  "  For  the  assur- 
ance of  the  queen's  majesty's  royal  power  over  all 
estates  and  subjects  within  her  highness's  domin- 
ions," several  of  the  above  provisions  were  made 
still  more  extensive  and  stringent.  The  oath  of 
supremacy  was  now  required  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  entering  into  holy  orders,  by  all  school- 
masters, barristers,  benchei's,  and  attorneys,  by 
all  officers  of  any  court  of  common  law  or  other 
court  whatever,  and  by  all  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  the  refusing  it,  or  upholding 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  was  made  punishable 
with  the  pains  of  j^remunire  for  the  first  offence, 
and  for  the  second  with  those  of  high  treason. 
In  1571,  after  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  re- 
bellion," a  new  act  upon  the  subject  of  treason 
(stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  1)  was  principally  directed  against 
the  adherents  of  Popery.  It  was  now  made  high 
treason  to  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
intend,  the  death  or  bodily  harm  of  the  queen, 
or  the  deposing  her,  or  the  levying  war  against 
lier,  or  exciting  foreigners  to  invade  the  realm, 
if  such  designs  were  uttered  or  declared  by  any 
)>rinting,  writing,  or  words,  or  to  deny  the  queen's 
title,  or  to  affirm  her  to  be  an  heretic  or  usurper; 
any  j^erson  during  the  queen's  life  claiming  title 
to  the  crown,  or  usm'ping  the  royal  title,  or  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  queen's  right  (this  and 
the  following  clauses  were  especially  levelled 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  adherents), 
was  disabled  from  inheriting  the  crown ;  all 
claimants  or  pretenders  to  any  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  after  the  queen's  proclamation 
had  issued  against  them,  were  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason ;  denying  the  power  of  the  common 
law,  or  of  this  or  any  other  act  of  parliament,  to 
limit  the  descent  of  the  crown,  was  made  high 
treason  during  the  queen's  life,  and  afterwards 
punishable  by  forfeiture  of  goods  ;  and  the  print- 
ing or  publishing  that  any  particular  person  not 
so  declared  by  act  of  parliament,  except  her  issue, 
was  heir  to  the  queen,  was  made  punishable  by 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
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a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and 
by  a  premunire  for  the  second.  By  another 
statute  of  the  same  year  (13  Eliz.  c.  2),  provoked 
by  the  pope's  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  it 
was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  obtain  or  i>ut 
in  use  any  bull  from  Rome,  or  to  receive  ab.solu- 
tion  thereunder,  and  misprision  of  treason  to  con- 
ceal the  offer  of  any  such  bull,  and  punishable 
with  premunire  to  bring  into  the  realm  "  any 
token  or  tokens,  thing  or  things,  called  or  named 
by  the  name  of  an  Agnus  Dei,  or  any  crosses,  pic- 
tures, beads,  or  such  like  vain  and  superstitious 
things  from  the  Bishop  or  see  of  Rome."  A  third 
act  (13  Eliz.  2,  c.  3)  sought  to  prevent  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Catholics  beyond  seas,  by  enacting 
that  any  of  the  queen's  subjects  leaving  the  realm 
withoiit  her  license,  and  not  returning  within  six 
months  after  proclamation,  should  forfeit  all  their 
goods  and  the  profits  of  all  their  lands  for  life. 
But  what  are  properly  to  be  called  the  penal  laws 
against  Popery,  as  being  expressly  and  directly 
jiointed  against  the  dissemination  and  profession 
of  that  faith,  commence  with  the  year  1581.  By 
an  act  passed  in  that  year  (23  Eliz.  c.  1),  entitled 
"An  Act  to  retain  the  queen's  majesty's  subjects 
in  their  due  obedience,"  persons  pretending  to 
any  power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  obe- 
dience to  the  (jueeu,  or  jjractising  to  withdraw 
them  to  the  Romish  religion,  and  all  subjects  so 
absolved  or  withdrawn,  were  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason  ;  their  abettors  or  concealers  were 
declared  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  :  the  say- 
ing of  mass  was  made  punishable  by  a  year's  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  200  mai-ks ;  the  hearing 
of  it  by  a  fine  of  100  marks  and  the  same  term 
of  imprisonment ;  and  the  fine  for  neglecting  to 
attend  church  was  raised  to  the  monstrous  amount 
of  £20  per  month.  This  very  year  Campion, 
the  Jesuit,  and  three  other  priests,  were  execu- 
ted :  and  from  this  date  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
there  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  several  per- 
sons of  the  same  profession  were  not  sent  to  the 
gibbet.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  were  not 
put  to  death  as  Catholics  ;  Campion  and  his  com- 
panions were  arraigned  on  the  old  treason  act 
of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  others  were 
in  like  manner  all  found  guilty  of  some  old  or 
new  treason ;  but  as  the  mere  teaching,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  even  the  simple  pi-ofession, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  now  converted 
into  that  cajiital  crime,  some  of  them  at  least  may 
as  correctly  be  said  to  have  suffered  as  Catholics 
as  they  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  as  traitors. 
A  new  act,  passed  in  1585,  "  against  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  such  other  like  disobedient 
persons"  (27  Eliz.  c.  2),  added  some  others  to  the 
list  of  these  new  Popish  capital  offences,  by  de- 
claring that  all  Jesuits  and  other  Romish  priests 
whatsoever,  made  or  ordained  out  of  England, 
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coming  into  or  lenuiiniug  in  the  kingdom,  and  all 
English  subjects  educated  in  any  foreign  college 
of  Jesuits  or  other  seminary  of  Romish  priests, 
not  returning  home  on  proclamation  and  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  should  be  deemed  traitors; 
and  the  receivers  of  Romish  priests  so  coming 
from  abroad,  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Persons  sending  money  to  foreign  Jesuits  or 
priests  were  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the 
pains  of  premunire ;  and  all  persons  were  pro- 
hibited from  sending  their  children  abi'oad,  with- 
out license  from  her  majesty,  under  a  penalty  of 
£100.  In  1587,  by  an  act  intended  to  secure 
the  more  speedy  and  due  execution  of  the  act  of 
1581,  all  conveyances  made  by  recusants,  to  avoid 
the  penalties  therein  imposed,  were  declared  void; 
and  the  tine  of  £20  per  month,  incurred  for  non- 
attendance  at  church,  was  directed  in  future  to 
he  levied  by  distress  nyton  the  property  of  the 
otlenders  to  the  extent  of  all  their  goods  and 
two-thirds  of  their  lands.  Finally,  in  15J>3,  by 
another  act  "against  PojHsh  recusants"  (35  Eliz. 
cap.  2),  all  persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age, 
being  Popish  recusants  convict,  were  oi-dered, 
within  forty  days,  to  repair  to  their  u.sual  place 
of  dwelling,  and  forbidden  for  ever  after,  without 
written  license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or 
deputy-lientenant  of  the  county,  to  go  five  miles 
from  thence  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  goods 
and  the  profits  of  their  lands  during  life.  This 
was  the  last  act  pa.s.sed  against  the  Catholics  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

But  the  other  description  of  nonconformists, 
opposite  as  were  most  of  their  principles  and  ob- 
jects, gave,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  their  exis- 
tence, nearly  as  much  trouble  as  the  Catholics. 
The  origin  of  the  Protestant  Dissentei-s  may  be 
traced  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  for 
the  principles  of  Wycklitfe  in  this  country,  aud 
of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  on  the  Continent, 
were  certainly  much  more  nearly  allied  to  what  in 
a  latei-  age  was  styled  Puritanism  than  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Established  church.  B<it  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Puritanism  in  England  as  an  element 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Establishment 
was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In  some  of  their 
notions,  indeed,  even  the  original  founders  of  tlie 
Establishment,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
their  associates,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
puritanically  inclined  in  comparison  with  their 
successors,  the  restorers  of  the  Refoinied  church 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Puritanism  was  first 
imported  into  Englan<l  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Reform.ation  by  certain  foreign  divines, 
I'eter  Martyr,  Bueer,  John  k  Lasco,  and  others, 
who  came  over  from  Germany  on  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  by  one  or  two  Englishmen, 
wlio  had  studied  or  travelled  in  that  country. 
Of  tiiese  last  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Hooper 


was  the  most  distinguished;  and  the  first  distur- 
bance occasioned  in  the  newly  founded  church 
by  the  principles  of  Pui*itanism  was  when  Hooper, 
in  1550,  on  being  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester,  refused  to  submit  to  the  appointed 
forms  of  consecration  and  admission.  At  this  date, 
however,  English  Puritanism— which,  indeed, 
was  not  even  yet  kno-wTi  by  that  name — was  a 
mere  mustard-seed  in  comparison  of  what  it  after- 
wards became.  Accidentally,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  enduring  consequences  of  the 
restoi'ation  of  Popery  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  was  the  eventual  introduction  into 
the  country  of  a  new  spii-it  of  Puritanism.  This 
was  broiight  about  through  the  large  emigi-a- 
tion  of  English  Protestants  to  the  Continent  at 
the  commencement  of  Mary's  persecutions,  and 
their  return  home  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
fraught,  many  of  them,  with  notions  which  they 
had  acquired  in  the  schools  of  Calvin,  Zwingle,and 
other  foreign  Reformers,  whose  principles  were 
on  many  points  wholly  adverse  to  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Englisli 
church.  Great  contentions,  in  fact,  had  taken 
])lace  among  the  exiles,  while  resident  abroad, 
on  the  subject  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  re- 
tained in  King  Edward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
and  at  last,  while  the  party  in  favour  of  these 
forms  retained  possession  of  the  church  at  Frank- 
fort, their  opponents  retired  for  the  most  part  to 
Geneva,  and  there,  untler  the  eye  of  Calvin  and 
the  immediate  jiastoral  care  of  his  disciple  Knox, 
set  up  a  new  service  of  their  own,  mostly  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  Fi*ench  Protestants,  in  which 
tliere  were  no  litany,  no  responses,  aud  hardly 
any  I'ites  or  ceremonies ;  antl  a  directory  of  which 
they  published  in  English  under  the  title  of 
the  "Service,  Discipline,  and  form  of  Common 
Praj-er  and  Administration  of  Sacraments  used 
in  the  English  Church  of  Geneva."  Even  many  of 
tho.se  wlio  had  been  membei-s  of  the  clunxh  at 
Frankfort  brought  back  with  them  inclinations 
in  favour  of  a  wider  departure  from  the  Popish 
worship  than  Elizabeth  would  consent  to  in  her 
Reformed  church. 

The  Chm-ch  of  England,  it  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered, no  more  adopts  or  sanctions  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  i)rivate  interpretation  of  Scripture 
than  does  the  Church  of  Rome.  Diflering  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  holding  the  Scripture  to  be 
the  sole  rule  of  faith,  it  still  insists  that  the  Sci-ip- 
ture  shall  be  received,  not  as  any  individual  may 
interpret  it  for  liiraself,  but  as  it  is  expounded 
in  the  articles  and  other  formularies  of  the  church. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  the  Puritans  them- 
selves .at  this  early  period  hail  arrived  at  what  it 
has  been  common  in  later  times  to  speak  of  as 
the  great  fundamental  jjrincijileof  Protest<intism 
—  the  rifdit  of  evorv  individual  to  be  his  own  in- 
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terpreterof  tlie  Word  of  (toJ;  for  this,  when  car- 
ried out,  would  seem  to  lead  directly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  church  ought  to  be  unrestrained 
by  any  articles  or  formularies  whatever.  To 
this  height,  certainly,  no  class  of  Protestants  had 
soared  in  the  clays  of  which  we  ai-e  speaking. 
The  utmost  that  was  demanded  by  the  first  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England  was,  that 
certain  points  about  which  they  felt  scruples 
should  be  left  as  matters  indifferent ;  these  being, 
for  the  pi-esent,  principally  such  mere  matters  of 
outward  or  ceremonial  observance  as  the  habits 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship. In  one  sense  these  things  were  left  by  the 
church  as  indifferent :  they  were  admitted  to  be 
indifferent  as  matters  of  faith — that  is  to  say, 
dissent  in  regard  to  them,  was  not  held  to  be 
heresy;  but  it  M-as  still  held  to  be  schism,  and 
•was  made  equally  to  exclude  the  individual 
maintaining  and  acting  upon  it  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  chui'ch.  In  this  respect  the  act  of 
uniformity  bore  as  hard  upon  the  Puritans  as  it 
did  upon  the  Papists.  Nor  was  even  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  acceptable  to  the  former  any  more 
than  to  the  latter;  for,  in  general,  the  Puritans 
now  felt  scruples  as  to  the  acknowledgment  in 
any  terms  of  the  king  or  queen  as  the  head  of 
the  church.  These  beginnings,  too,  soon  led  to 
further  differences :  in  the  words  of  a  late 
wn-iter,  "  the  habits  at  first  had  been  the  only 
or  chief  matter  of  contention ;  all  the  rites  of 
the  church  were  soon  attacked ;  and  finally,  its 
wliole  form  and  structui-e."'  The  avowed  object 
of  the  nonconformists,  indeed,  soon  came  to  be 
to  substitute,  for  the  established  forms  of  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  the  Geneva  system  in  all  its 
parts;  nor  were  thei'e  wanting  some  of  them  who 
would  have  made  a  Geneva  republic  of  the  state 
as  well  as  of  the  church. 

Throughout  the  present  period,  too,  and  for  a 
long  time  after,  it  is  important  to  remark,  the 
Puritans  equally  with  the  church  abominated 
and  strenuously  stood  out  against  any  toleration 
of  those  who  differed  from  themselves  in  respect 
to  what  they  considered  essential  points.  They 
held  that  such  persons  ought  not  only  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  communion  with  the  brethren,  but 
restrained  and  punished  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
If  the  English  church,  therefore,  when  restored 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  chanced  to  have 
been  arranged  upon  Puritan  principles,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  toleration  of  dissent  would  not 
have  entered  into  either  its  principles  or  its  prac- 
tice more  than  it  did  as  things  were  actually 
managed. 

At  first,  however,  many  of  the  Puritans  so  far 
overcame  their  scruples  as  to  comply  with  the 
required  forms  and  accept  of  livings  in  the  Es- 


tablishment. The  writer  of  their  hi.story  main- 
tains that,  if  they  had  not  done  this,  in  hopes  of 
the  removal  of  their  grievances  in  more  settled 
times,  the  Reformation  would  have  fallen  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  Papists;  "for  it  was  im- 
possible," he  observes,  "  with  all  the  assistance 
they  could  get  from  both  universities,  to  fill  up 
the  parochial  vacancies  with  men  of  learning  and 
character." - 

For  some  j'ears  the  Puritans  who  liad  joined 
the  church  were  winked  at  by  the  authorities  in 
many  deviations  from  the  appointed  forms  which 
they  introduced  into  the  public  service.  Arch- 
bishop Parker  has  the  chief  credit  of  having  in- 
stigated the  proceedings  that  were  taken  to  en- 
force in  all  the  clergy  a  rigid  compliance  with 
the  rubric.  He  arid  some  of  his  episcopal  bre- 
thren, having  been  constituted  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners for  that  purpose  by  the  queen,  sum- 
moned the  clergy  of  the  several  dioceses  before 
them,  and  suspended  all  who  refused  to  subscribe 
an  agreement  to  submit  to  the  queen's  injunc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  habits,  rites,  and  ceremo- 
nies. Great  numbers  of  ministers,  including 
many  of  those  most  eminent  for  their  zeal  and 
piety  and  their  popularit}^  as  preachers,  were  thus 
ejected  from  both  the  service  and  the  profits  of 
their  cures,  and  sent  forth  into  the  world  in  a 
state  of  entire  destitution.  The  course  pursued 
towards  them  was  in  some  respects  of  the  harsh- 
est and  most  oppressive  character.  It  was  in 
these  circumstances  that,  feeling  all  chance  of 
reconciliation  at  an  end,  the  ejected  clergymen 
resolved  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Estab- 
lishment, breaking  off  from  the  public  churches, 
and  assembling,  as  they  had  opportunity,  in  pri- 
vate hovises  or  elsewhere,  to  worship  God  in  a 
manner  that  might  not  offend  against  the  light 
of  their  consciences.  This  separation  took  place 
in  1566. 

The  preachings  of  the  deprived  ministers  in 
the  woods  and  private  houses  gave  rise  to  the 
new  offence  of  what  was  called  frequenting  con- 
venticles, the  putting  down  of  which  now  afforded 
abundant  employment  to  the  queen  and  her  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners.  The  Puritans  were 
brought  in  great  numbers  before  the  commis- 
sionei's,  and  fined,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise 
punished,  both  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
parliament  enfoi'cing  attendance  upon  the  parish 
churches,  and  by  the  more  ample  powers  of  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  to  which  scarcely  any  bounds 
were  set.  Meanwhile  the  controversy  with  the 
church  began  to  spread  over  a  wider  field,  chiefly 
through  the  ])reaching  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Cartwright,  fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  a 
most  learned,  eloquent,  and  courageous  noncon- 
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formist.  The  university  of  Cambridge  was  a 
gi'eat  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  and  here  Cart- 
wright  was  for  some  time  protected  and  per- 
mitted to  disseminate  his  opinions,  while  most  of 
his  brethren  were  silenced ;  but  he,  too,  was  at 
last  reached  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners ; 
and,  on  the  interference  of  Cecil,  the  chancellor, 
was,  in  1570,  deprived  of  his  professorship.  He 
was  afterwards  also  deprived  of  his  fellowship, 
and  expelled  from  the  university.  The  temper, 
however,  of  a  formidable  minority  in  the  new 
parliament  which  met  in  1571  showed  that  the 
principles  of  Puritanism,  though  expelled  from 
the  church,  and  almost  driven  from  the  face  of 
day,  were  still  making  progress  in  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  nonconformists  found  means  to  main- 
tain the  defence  of  their  opinions  through  the 
])ress ;  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished by  them,  printed  it  could  not  be  disco- 
vered by  whom  or  where;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
prevent  them  from  being  bought  and  read. 

Archbishop  Parker  died  in  1575  ;  and  if  his 
successor  Grindal  had  been  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations,  or  had  been  left  in  the  real 
government  of  the  church  over  which  be  nomi- 
nally presided,  the  Puritans  wouki  have  had  a 
breathing-time  from  their  sufferings  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  occupation  of  the  metropolitan 
dignity.  But  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
himself  ]>laced,  and  the  activity  of  some  of  his 
brethren  of  another  spirit  and  temper — especially 
of  Sandys,  Bi.shop  of  London,  who,  from  a  violent 
professor,  had  become  a  still  more  violent  perse- 
cutor of  puritanic  principles — prevented  Grindal 
from  being  able  to  do  anything  to  change  tlie 
course  of  rigour  and  severity  that  had  been  begun 
under  his  predecessor.  When,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  primacy,  he  ventured  to  write  to  the  queen, 
reconmiendiiig  milder  measures,  lier  majesty  an- 
swered his  letter  by  an  order  from  the  Stai*  Cham- 
ber, confining  him  to  his  house,  and  suspending 
him  from  his  archiepiscoj>al  functions  altogether; 
and  so  suspended  he  remained  till  within  about  a 
year  of  his  death.  It  was  by  this  sort  of  boldness 
and  decision  that  Elizabeth  throughout  her  reign 
kept  the  nonconformists  at  bay.  The  House  of 
Commons  which  met  in  1581  was  more  puritanic 
than  ever,  and  actually  began  its  proceedings  by 
voting  that  the  members  should,  on  the  second 
Sunday  after,  meet  together  in  the  Temple 
Church,  there  to  have  preaching  and  to  join 
together  in  prayer,  with  humiliation  and  fasting, 
for  the  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  in  all  their  con- 
sultations !  But  when  the  queen  was  informed 
of  tliis  extraordinary  proceeding,  she  instantly 
took  measures  to  check  it.  Hatton,  her  vice- 
chamberlain,  was  sent  down  with  a  message  to 
the  effect,  that  "she  did  much  admire  at  so  great 


a  rashness  in  that  house  as  to  put  in  execution 
such  an  innovation  without  her  privity  and  plea- 
sure first  made  known  to  them."  Upon  which  it 
was  forthwith  moved  and  agreed  to,  "  That  the 
house  should  acknowledge  their  offence  and  con- 
tempt, and  humbly  crave  forgiveness,  with  a  full 
purpose  to  forbear  committing  the  like  for  the 
future." 

It  was  during  this  very  session  that  the  act 
was  passed  raising  the  penalty  for  non-atten- 
dance upon  the  parish  church  to  £20  per  month ; 
and  also  another  act  (23  Eliz.  c.  2),  intitled, 
"  An  Act  against  seditious  worts  and  rumours 
uttered  against  the  queen's  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty," by  which  the  devising  and  speaking  sedi- 
tious rumours  against  her  majesty  was  made 
punishable  with  the  pillory  and  loss  of  both  ears; 
the  reporting  of  such  rumours,  with  the  pillory 
and  loss  of  one  ear;  the  second  offence  in  either 
case  being  made  felony  without  clergy;  and  by 
which  the  printing,  writing,  or  publishing  any 
manner  of  book,  rhyme,  ballad,  letter,  or  writing 
containing  any  false,  seditious,  and  slanderous 
matter,  to  the  defamation  of  the  queen,  &c.,  were 
constituted  capital  crimes.  This  last  act  was 
especially  levelled  at  the  Puritans,  whose  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  from  the  press  were 
daily  growing  sharper  as  well  as  more  abundant, 
and  several  of  tliem  were  put  to  death  under  its 
provisions.  To  this  date  is  assigned  the  rise  of 
what  has  been  designated  the  third  race  of  Puri- 
tans— the  Brownists — afterwards  softened  down 
into  the  Independents — whose  founder  was  Ro- 
bert Brown,  a  preacher  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
descended  of  a  good  family.  "  These  people," 
says  Neal,  "were  carried  off  to  a  total  separation, 
and  so  far  prejudiced  as  not  to  allow  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  a  true  church,  nor  her  minis- 
ters true  minister ;  they  renounced  all  com- 
munion with  her,  not  only  in  the  prayers  and 
ceiemonies,  but  in  hearing  the  Word  and  the 
sacraments." ' 

Archbishop  Grindal,  dying  in  1583,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Whitgift,  who  held  the  primacy 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and  proved  a 
ruler  of  the  church  altogether  to  her  majesty's 
mind.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  in  his  place  of 
eminence  and  authority  he  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous crusade  against  the  nonconformists.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  he  became  archbishop,  he  sus- 
pended many  hundreds  of  the  clergy  in  all  jJai-ts 
of  his  province  for  refusing  subscription  to  a  new 
set  of  articles  or  regulations  he  thought  proper 
to  issue.  He  then  ])rocured  from  the  queen  a 
new  ecclesiastical  commission,  drawn  up  in  terms 
much  more  comprehensive  than  had  ever  before 
been  emploj'ed,  conveying,  indeed,  powers  of  in- 
quisition and  i)unishment  in  regard  to  every  de- 
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scription  of  offence  that  could  by  any  colour  be 
brought  within  the  category  of  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical delinquency.  A  set  of  articles,  which 
Whitgift  drew  up  for  the  use  of  this  court  in  the 
examination  of  the  clergy,  were  so  strong  as  to 
startle  even  Cecil,  and  make  him  write  to  the 
archbishop  (though  to  no  purpose)  to  get  him  to 
mitigate  them  somewhat.  "  I  have  read  over 
your  twenty-four  articles,"  he  says,  "...  and  I 
find  them  so  curiously  penned  that  I  think  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain  used  not  so  many  questions 
to  comprehend  and  to  trap  their  priests."  The 
archbishop's  i^roceedings  had  thrown  the  nation 
into  the  greatest  fei'ment  when  parliament  met 
in  November,  1584 ;  and  the  commons  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  a 
number  of  bills  for  restraining  the  power  of  the 
church.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  first 
of  them  a  thundering  message  from  the  queen 
again  stopped  them  in  an  instant.  In  1592,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  "  Act  against  Popish 
Eecusants,"  another  act  was  passed  (35  Eliz.  c. 
1),  entitled,  "An  Act  to  retain  the  queen's  sub- 
jects in  obedience,"  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testant nonconformists.  It  was  enacted  that  all 
persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age  who  should 
for  a  whole  month  refuse  to  attend  Divine  ser- 
vice according  to  law,  or  should  attend  unlawful 
conventicles,  or  should  persuade  others  to  dis- 
pute the  queen's  authority  in  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal, should  be  sent  to  prison,  there  to  remain 
until  they  should  openly  conform  and  submit 
themselves;  and  that  all  ofi'enders  convicted,  and 
not  conforming  and  submitting  within  three 
months,  should  abjui-e  the  realm,  and  should,  if 
they  returned,  be  put  to  death,  as  for  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Fines,  imprisonment,  and  the  gibbet  continued 
to  do  their  work  in  the  vain  attempt  of  the  church 
and  the  government  to  put  down  opinion  by  these 
inefficient  arms,  till  within  four  or  five  years  of 
the  close  of  the  reign. 

But  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  religion 
during  this  reign  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a 
close  without  the  mention  of  one  instance  in 
which  the  old  writ  de  hceretico  comhurendo  was 
again  called  into  use,  and  the  stake  and  the 
fagot  were  employed  by  Elizabeth  to  punish  a 
mere  religious  opinion,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  been  employed  by  her  father 
and  her  sister.  On  Easter  Day,  1575,  twenty- 
seven  German  Anabaptists,  as  they  were  called, 
were  apprehended  in  the  city  of  London,  having 
been  found  assembled  at  worship  in  a  private 
house  beyond  Aldersgate.  The  errors  which  they 
were  accused  of  holding  appear  to  have  been  the 
four  following: — 1.  That  Christ  took  not  flesh  of 
the  substance  of  the  Virgin:  2.  That  infants 
born  of  faithful  parents  ought  to  be  re-baptized : 


3.  That  no  Christian  man  ought  to  be  a  magis- 
trate: 4.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man 
to  take  an  oath.  Four  of  them  consented  to 
recant  these  opinions ;  the  others,  refusing  to 
abjure,  were  brought  to  trial  in  the  consistory 
court,  by  which  eleven  of  them  were  condemnetl 
to  be  burned.  Nine  of  the  eleven  were  banished ; 
but  the  remaining  two,  named  John  Wielmacker 
and  Hendrick  Ter  Woort,  were  actually,  on  the 
22d  July,  consigned  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield. 
This  execution  was  Elizabeth's  own  act :  to  his 
eternal  honour,  John  Fox,  the  venerable  marty- 
rologist,  ventured  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate men,  and  wrote  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent letter  in  Latin  to  the  queen,  beseeching 
her  to  spare  their  lives;  but  his  supplication  was 
sternly  rejected.  Fox  seems  to  have  been  almost 
the  only  man  of  his  time  who  was  at  all  shocked 
at  the  notion  of  destroying  these  poor  Anabap- 
tists ;  and  yet  he  merely  objected  to  the  degree, 
and  more  especially  to  the  kind,  of  the  punish- 
ment. His  argument  is  not  so  much  for  tolera- 
tion as  against  capital  punishments,  and  above  all 
against  the  punishment  of  burning.  "There  are 
excommunications,"  he  says,  "and  close  impri- 
sonments; there  are  bonds;  there  is  perpetual 
banishment,  burning  of  the  hand,  and  whijDping, 
or  even  slavery  itself.  This  one  thing  I  most 
earnestly  beg,  that  the  piles  and  flames  in  Smith- 
field,  so  long  ago  extinguished  by  your  happy 
government,  may  not  now  be  again  revived." ' 

After  the  full  narrative  which  has  beeu  given 
in  the  preceding  chajjters  of  the  course  of  ti'ans- 
actions  in  Scotland,  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  which  almost  all  turned  upon  the  contest 
between  the  old  and  new  religion,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  merely  to  recapitulate  the  leading 
epochs  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  that 
country. 

While  the  Papal  dominion  was  extending  its 
sway  over  the  fairest  parts  of  Euroj^e,  and  re- 
ducing the  most  powerful  kings  and  emperors  to 
unlimited  submission,  a  singular  exception  was 
afforded  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland.  In 
that  country  the  pontifical  authority  was  repeat- 
edly and  successfully  defied;  and  in  no  case  more 
signally,  than  in  that  of  the  election  of  a  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  a.d.  1178,  when  William  the 
Lion  set  aside  the  nominee  of  the  pope,  in  favour 
of  a  bishojj  of  his  own  choice,  and  persisted,  in 
spite  of  excommunication  and  interdict,  until  the 
pontiff"  was  compelled  to  yield.  This  event  was 
in  signal  contrast  to  the  defeat  of  William's  suc- 
cessful rival,  Henry  II.,  in  the  controversy  of 
Thomas  ^  Becket.  This  hap])y  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  Scotland,  amidst  the  universal  subjec- 
tion, is  not,  however,  to  be  attributed  wholly  to 
the  energy  of   its  sovereigns,  and  independent 
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spirit  of  its  people.  A  still  strougei'  cause  is  to 
be  found  iu  the  remoteuess  of  tlie  country,  and 
its  poverty.  The  Scots  were  too  far  I'emoved 
fi'oiu  the  Papal  seat  of  government  to  be  used 
as  instruments  in  the  ambitious  wars  of  the  Pope- 
dom, and  too  poor  to  supply  the  resources  of 
Roman  luxury  and  ambition.  While  rich  and 
fertile  England,  therefore,  was  watched  from  the 
head-quarters  of  the  church  with  a  careful  eye, 
and  assessed  iu  proportion  to  its  wealth,  the  land 
pf  barren  heaths  and  rugged  mountains  was  con- 
temptuously overlooked. 

Although  Scotland  was  thus  comparatively  in- 
dependent of  the  monarchical  authority  of  the 
pope,  it  could  not  esca)ie  the  inferior  despotism 
of  the  clergy,  who,  like  rulers  of  distant  pro- 
vinces, availed  themselves  of  their  remoteness 
from  the  seat  of  government  iu  establishing  a 
tyranny  of  their  own.  Iu  this  way,  the  Scottish 
priesthood  were  enabled  to  usurp  au  authority 
and  exeicise  an  influence  far  beyond  that  of  their 
brethren  in  England,  France,  or  Italy;  and  these 
advantages  they  used  with  the  strict  severity, 
aud  boundless  arrogance,  that  characterize  the 
sway  of  uuderlings.  The  political  eflTects  of  such 
an  ecclesiastical  rule  are  thus  expressed  by  the 
eloquent  biogi'aj)her  of  John  Knox;  "The  full 
half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  belonged  to  the 
clergy ;  and  the  greater  j^art  of  this  was  iu  the 
bauds  of  a  few  individuals,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  whole  body.  Avarice,  ambition,  and 
the  love  of  secular  pomp,  reigned  among  the 
superior  orders.  Bishops  and  abbots  rivalled 
the  first  nobility  in  maguificence,  and  preceded 
them  in  honours ;  they  were  privy  couuselloi"s, 
and  lords  of  session  as  well  as  of  parliament,  and 
had  long  engrossed  the  i)rincipal  offices  of  state. 
A  vacant  bishopi-ic  or  abbacy  called  forth  power- 
ful competitors,  who  contended  for  it  as  for  a 
principality  or  petty  kingdom ;  it  was  obtained 
by  similar  arts,  and  not  unfrequently  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  same  weapons.  Inferior  bene- 
fices were  openly  put  to  sale  or  bestowed  on  the 
illiterate  and  unworthy  minions  of  courtiers,  on 
dice-players,  strolling  bards,  and  the  bastards 
of  bishops.  Pluralities  were  multiplied  without 
l)0unds;  and  benefices,  given  in  commeiidani,  were 
kept  vacant  diu-ing  the  life  of  the  commendator, 
nay,  sometimes  during  several  lives;  so  that  ex- 
tensive parislits  were  frequently  dejirived,  for  a 
long  coui-se  of  years,  of  all  religious  services — if 
a  dei)rivation  it  could  be  called,  at  a  time  when 
the  cure  of  souls  was  no  longer  regarded  as  at- 
tached to  livings  originally  endowed  for  that 
purpose."  Of  the  fitness  of  such  a  priesthood 
to  be  the  spiritual  teachers  ami  intellectual  im- 
provers of  such  society,  the  same  author  gives 
the  following  severe  sketch,  which  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  Listoiy  of  Scotland  immediately  pre- 


vious to  the  Reformation: — "Even  bishops  were 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  canon  of  their  faith,  and  had 
never  read  any  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
except  what  they  met  with  in  theii-  missals.  .  . 
The  religious  service  was  mumbled  over  in  a  dead 
language,  which  many  of  the  priests  did  not  un- 
dei-stand,  and  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read ; 
aud  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  even 
catechisms,  composed  and  approved  by  the  clergA% 
from  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  laity.  .  .  . 
It  is  difficidt  for  us  to  conceive  how  empty,  ridi- 
culous, and  wretched  those  harangues  were  which 
the  monks  delivered  for  sermons.  Legendary 
tales  concerning  the  founder  of  some  religious 
order,  his  wonderful  sanctity,  the  mii-acles  which 
he  performed,  his  combats  with  the  devil,  his 
watchings,  fastings,  flagellations ;  the  virtues  of 
holy  water,  chrism,  crossing,  aud  exorcism ;  the 
horroi-s  of  purgatory,  aud  the  numbere  released 
from  it  by  the  intercession  of  some  powerful 
saint — these,  with  low  jests,  table-talk,  and  fire- 
side scandal,  formed  the  favourite  topics  of  the 
preachers,  and  were  served  up  to  the  people,  in- 
stead of  the  pure,  salutary,  ami  sublime  doctrines 
of  the  Bible." 

Amidst  the  religious  darkness  which  had  thus 
been  gi-owing  aud  deepening  for  centuries  over 
Scotland,  it  is  gi-atifying  to  trace  the  existence 
of  a  light,  which,  however  dim,  was  never  wholly 
extinguished.  So  early  as  the  sixth  centui-y,  the 
Culdees  were  established  in  Scotland;  and  though 
our  information  about  the  tenets  of  this  interesc- 
ing  order  is  unfortunately  very  scanty,  we  fiud 
enough  in  their  history  to  assure  us  that  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  the  Culdees  were  so  much 
assimilated  to  the  primitive  tyj)e  as  to  provoke 
the  keen  opposition  of  Rome — that,  in  fact,  they 
were  a  protesting  church  agaiust  the  growing 
corruptions  in  religion,  as  well  as  the  conserva- 
toi-3  of  knowledge  and  civilization  amidst  the  in- 
creasing barbarism  of  society.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  after  having  maintained  their  ground 
for  600  yeai-s,  the  order  was  reduced  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Romish  supremacy  over  Scotland, 
and  finall}-  extinguished,  a.d.  1297,  in  which  year 
the  Culdees,  as  a  public  body,  signed  their  last 
docuiuent.  But  the  doctrines  themselves  could 
not  thus  be  suppressed ;  and  when  the  Lollards 
of  Kyle,  about  200  yeai-s  afterwards,  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Scottish  government,  imder 
James  IV.,  it  is  probable  that  the  people  thus 
branded  with  Lollardism,  now  a  title  of  clerical 
odium  and  persecution,  were  nothing  else  than 
the  surviving  relics  of  the  Culdees  under  a  new 
njime.  They  were  to  be  found  iu  gi*eat  numbers 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  more  especially  in 
the  western  districts  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cun- 
ningham, which,   during  the  wai-s  of  indepeu- 
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deuce,  Avere  least  disturbed  by  English  invaders; 
and  such  was  the  alarm  they  occasioned,  that  in 
1494,  about  thirty  of  these  Lollards,  both  male 
and  female,  some  of  them  persons  of  substance 
and  consequence,  were  cited  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal  of  Robert  Blacater,  Ai'chbishop 
of  Glasgow,  to  answer  for  their  heretical  opi- 
nions. 

While  so  many  of  the  Scottish  peojile  were 
thus  prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  Reformation, 
another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  erection  of 
colleges,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  fii'st  of 
these  was  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  erected 
A.D.  1411.  The  second  was  that  of  Glasgow, 
which  was  established  iu  1451.  The  third  was 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  which  was  not  built 
till  1506.  These  three  institutions  owed  their 
existence  to  the  prelates  of  the  respective  sees  in 
which  they  were  established;  and  their  founders 
— men  who  blushed  at  the  ignorance  of  their 
order,  and  were  probably  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  among  the  laity,  by  which  the 
priesthood  would  soon  have  been  eclij^sed — con- 
templated these  colleges  as  the  nurseries  of  a  new 
clergy  in  that  learning  and  civilization  by  which 
their  intellectual  superiority  over  the  people 
might  be  still  retained  in  sjjite  of  secular  pro- 
gress. Little,  however,  did  they  calculate  upon 
the  effect  of  learning  in  its  relation  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  church ;  and  it  was  from  these 
universities,  not  long  after  their  establishment, 
that  those  Scottish  Reformers  issued  by  whom  the 
doctrines  of  Rome  were  everted,  and  its  hier- 
archy overthrown. 

In  this  vfSLj,  Scotland,  which  had  more  or  less 
protested  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  since  the  days  of  St.  Columba,  was  pre- 
pared and  ripened  for  the  Reformation.  The 
initiative,  in  this  case,  was  taken  by  one  who, 
from  rank  and  family,  as  well  as  character  and 
accomplishments,  was  certain  to  arrest  attention. 
This  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal 
lineage,  his  father  being  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  and  his  mother  the  sister  of  John,  Duke 
of  Albany.  Like  many  others  of  his  rank,  he 
was  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
having  been  appointed,  even  in  infancy,  to  the 
rich  living  of  the  abbacy  of  Feme ;  but  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  which  were  directed  to 
ancient  literature  instead  of  the  dry  logic  of  the 
schools,  having  awoke  within  him  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, he  went,  iu  his  twenty-third  year,  to  the 
colleges  of  Germany,  became  acqiiainted  with 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Lambert,  and  embraced 
the  Reformed  doctrines.  He  then  returned  to 
Scotland,  resolved,  at  wliatever  hazard,  to  impart 
the  religious  knowledge  he  had  acquired ;  and 
such  was  the  power  of  his  preaching  and  apos- 


tolic labours,  that  the  already  decaying  hierarchy 
were  troubled  at  the  tidings.  It  was  necessary 
to  silence  such  a  formidable  antagonist,  and  the 
priests  pursued  their  purpose  with  a  treachery, 
which  showed  their  full  belief  iu  the  infamous 
axiom,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  They 
first  sent  one  of  their  number,  who  under  the 
guise  of  a  sincere  inquirer,  learned  from  him 
enough  of  his  creed  to  found  upon  it  a  charge  of 
heresy;  and  that  their  further  proceedings  might 
be  carried  on  undisturbed,  tliey  prevailed  upon 
the  young  king  (James  V.),  whose  cousin  Hamil- 
ton was,  to  repair  upon  a  pleasure  trip  or  2)il- 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Duthac,  in  Ross- 
shire.  Having  thus  made  sure  of  their  victim, 
they  courteously  invited  him  to  St.  Andrews  to 
a  friendly  religious  conti-oversy  ;  and  after  they 
had  encouraged  him  during  several  days  of  con- 
ference, by  their  concessions,  to  reveal  his  whole 
mind,  they  suddenly  turned  ujjou  him  as  accusers, 
and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  castle.  In  the 
trial  that  immediately  followed,  the  religious 
opinions  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  which  had  been 
thus  extracted,  were  arrayed  against  him  under 
thirteen  distinct  articles,  each  of  them  condemned 
by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  stake,  where  his  sufferings  were  protracted 
by  the  inexperience  of  his  executioners.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  blunder  committed  by  the 
Romish  hierarchy  than  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Patrick  Hamilton.  By  this,  they 
equally  insulted  the  proud  Scottish  aristocracy, 
whose  order  they  so  daringly  invaded,  and  called 
the  attention  of  all  ranks  to  the  doctrines  for 
which  so  amiable  a  martyr  had  suftered.  The 
indifference  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  or  even  their 
positive  dislike  to  the  priesthood,  and  their  aban- 
donment of  the  falling  church  to  its  fate,  after 
the  execution  of  Hamilton,  are  sufficiently  illus- 
trated iu  the  subsequent  history  of  Scotland.  To 
the  same  cause,  we  may  trace  the  fact  of  so  many 
fi'iars  and  learned  men  having  abjured,  at  this 
period,  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  become  the 
able  and  effective  successors  of  Patrick  Hamilton. 
James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
advised  from  thenceforth  to  burn  heretics  in 
cellars,  that  the  smoke  of  the  flames  might  not 
infect  the  bystanders  with  heretical  doctrine — 
but  the  advice  came  too  late. 

These  defections  among  so  many  members  of 
their  own  body,  increased  the  alarm  of  the  clergy 
tenfold,  and  in  1538,  four  priests,  along  with  a 
lay  gentleman,  wei-e  burned  in  one  huge  pile  upon 
the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh.  David  Beaton, 
the  cardinal,  was  now  in  the  ascendency,  and  in 
his  hands  the  work  of  persecution  was  not  likely 
to  lie  idle.  But,  passing  over  various  scenes  of 
martyrdom,  we  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  that 
of  George  Wishart.  Tliis  distinguished  Reformer, 
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the  precejitor  as  well  as  predecessor  of  John 
Kiiox,  commenced  his  public  career,  a.d.  1544, 
and  during  less  than  two  years  his  preaching  was 
so  successful,  that  he  was  attended  by  crowds  of 
followers,  while  the  attempts  to  assassinate  him 
were  so  frequent,  that  he  was  generally  preceded 
by  Knox  himself  as  his  body-guard,  armed  with 
a  two-handed  swoi'd.  When  he  was  debaiTed 
from  the  churches,  instead  of  suffering  the  crowds 
to  have  recourse  to  violence,  he  contentedly  ad- 
journed to  the  market-place  or  the  fields,  where 
his  preaching  could  always  find  an  auditory;  and 
on  the  plague  breaking  out  in  Dundee,  he  has- 
tened thither,  to  carry  instruction  and  consolation 
to  the  dying.  After  his  treacherous  apprehension 
by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Cardinal  Beaton,  into 
whose  hands  Bothwell  sold  liim,  brought  Wishart 
to  open  trial.  He  was  condemned  and  sentenced 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  when  the  execution 
followed,  the  cardinal  and  prelates  who  had  sat 
in  judgment,  viewed  the  spectacle  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  castle.  It  was  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  own  cause  ;  their  fate  was  foreshadowed  in 
its  dying  embers.  It  was  generally  reported  and 
believed  among  the  people,  that  Wishart,  in  his 
hist  moments,  looked  to  the  place  where  the  car- 
dinal was  seated  in  prelatic  pomp,  and  said,  "He 
wlio  in  such  state  from  tliat  higli  place  feedeth 
his  eyes  with  my  torments,  within  few  days  shall 
be  hanged  out  at  the  same  window,  to  be  seen 
with  as  much  ignominy  as  he  now  leanoth  there 
in  pride."  How  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  has  been  already  related  in  another 
chapter. 

The  removal  of  Beaton,  the  representative  of 
the  old  cause,  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  John  Knox,  the  representative  of  the 
new;  for  among  tlie  refugees  who  fled  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  prelacy,  the  future  Reformer  was  one.  As 
the  biography  of  this  remarkable  man  constitutes 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Ileformation,  a  brief  notice  of  him  in  this  place 
may  not  be  unnecessary. 

John  Knox  was  born  in  the  year  150"),  but  his 
particular  birth-place  has  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained. He  was  of  humble  parentage,  his  ances- 
tors having  been  retainers  of  the  house  of  Hailes; 
and  as  such,  they  rendered  feudal  military  service 
to  the  first  Earls  of  Bothwell.  Being  destined 
for  the  church,  John,  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where,  after 
the  usual  course  of  study,  he  regented ;  he  also 
ajipears  to  have  studied  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Before  he  had  reached  the  canonical  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  admitted  into  priest's  orders; 
but  an  anxious  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  into  the  public  duties 


of  his  office,  and  these  investigations  continued 
till  his  thirty-eighth  year,  when,  from  serious 
deliberate  conviction,  he  became  a  Protestant. 
A  choice  so  considerately  made  was  but  the 
starting-point  of  action,  upon  which  he  entered 
with  all  his  characteristic  ardour ;  and  as  the 
companion  of  Wishart,  he  exposed  himself  to 
all  the  dangers  with  which  that  martyr's  career 
was  continually  surrounded.  Being  now  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  clergy,  both  as  an  apostate  priest  and 
a  Protestant,  he  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  after  the  murder  of  Beaton,  and  during 
the  siege  that  followed,  he  was  unanimously  in- 
vited by  the  garrison  to  become  their  minister. 
He  trembled  and  wept  at  the  responsibility  of 
those  sacred  duties  which  he  was  now  to  discharge 
for  the  first  time,  and  only  submitted  after  much 
importunity.      Tn  this  way,  he  commenced  his 
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great  mission  as  a  national  religious  Reformer, 
and  the  commencement  was  characterized  by  the 
same  heroic  qualities  that  j>ervaded  his  whole  life 
to  the  close.  An  unbending  reprover  of  guilt 
wherever  it  might  be  found,  he  denounced  the 
excesses  of  the  garrison,  when  such  a  proceeding 
exposed  him  not  only  to  hatred,  but  pei-sonal 
dan"-er.  A  fearless  ex])Ositor  of  those  truths 
which  he  had  attained  after  the  research  of  so 
many  years,  he  entered  into  no  compromise  with 
the  minor  erroi-s  or  apparently  trivial  observances 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  condemned  them  all 
as  inlets  of  error,  and  incentives  to  idolatry.  The 
contrast  of  such  preaching  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors arrested  the  people  even  in  his  first  ser- 
mon, and  they  justly  observed,  "Others  hewed 
at  the  branches  of  Papistry,  but  he  strikes  at 
the  root  to  destroy  the  whole." 
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On  the  surreuder  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
John  Knox  bore  a  full  share  of  those  hardships 
with  which  the  unfortunate  garrison  was  visited; 
for,  in  exj^ress  violation  of  the  treaty  of  siu'ren- 
der,  he  was  sent  to  the  French  galleys,  whei-e  he 
laboiu'ed  as  a  chained  felon  for  nineteen  months. 
His  captivity  might  indeed  have  been  ]5erpetual, 
but  for  the  kind  interposition  of  Edward  VI., 
through  which  he  was  set  at  liberty.  After 
this  Knox  went  to  England,  where  his  services 
■were  so  highly  appreciated  as  one  of  Cranmer's 
itinerant  preachers,  that  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains,  and  temjDted  to  settle  in 
England  by  the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
ter. But  not  deeming  the  Church  of  England  as 
yet  sufficiently  reformed,  he  rejected  the  api^lica- 
tion,  and  continued  to  labour  as  a  humble  mis- 
sionary until  the  accession  of  Mary ;  and  the 
persecution  which  followed  obliged  him,  in  1554, 
to  escape  to  France.  In  the  following  year  he 
ventured  to  return  to  Scotland;  but  his  jDreach- 
ing  occasioned  such  a  stir  in  Edinburgh  that  he 
was  cited  to  appear  before  a  clerical  tribunal  to 
be  tried  as  an  heretic.  He  attended  the  summons; 
but  justly  apprehensive  of  consequences,  and 
Avarned  by  former  acts  of  treachery,  the  friends 
of  Knox  accompanied  him  in  such  numbers  that 
his  terrified  judges  failed  to  appear,  and  he  con- 
tinued undisturbed  a  little  longer,  when  he  was 
once  more  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Upon 
his  departure  the  clergy  renewed  their  citation; 
and,  after  a  mock  trial,  condemned  him  to  the 
flames,  and  solemnly  burned  him  in  effigy  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh.  But  Knox  himself  was  safe 
in  Geneva,  abiding  his  time,  which  arrived  in 
May,  1559,  when  tlie  religious  contest  between 
Popery  and  Protestantism  was  about  to  be  de- 
cided by  other  weapons  than  those  of  reasoning 
and  ridicule.  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  after- 
wards were  known  as  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation," were  well  aware  of  the  strength  which 
Knox  would  impart  to  their  cause  from  his  well- 
tried  energy,  talents,  and  popular  reputation,  and 
accordingly  they  invited  him  to  return  and  co- 
operate with  them,  pledging  themselves  to  hazard 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  He  complied  with 
the  call;  and  thus,  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty- 
four,  and  with  a  constitution  naturally  weak, 
and  imjaaired  by  many  hardships,  John  Knox 
may  be  properly  said  to  have  commenced  that 
task  for  which  his  Avhole  life  had  been  a  period 
of  training.  Perhaps  there  is  no  record  in  his- 
tory of  any  individual,  ■who  began  a  great  na- 
tional work  so  late  in  life,  and  yet  accomplished 
so  much. 

The  mere  return  of  Knox  to  Scotland  ■was  the 
trumpet-signal  for  the  commencement  of  action. 
He  hastened   immediately  to  Perth,  the  head- 


quarters of  the  Protestants,  and  therefore  the 
chief  post  of  danger,  and  there  preached  the  first 
of  that  series  of  sermons  which  were  so  produc- 
tive of  great  public  movements.  The  wild  tumult 
that  followed,  and  the  destruction  of  monasteries 
and  cathedrals  with  which  it  was  signalized,  have 
been  mentioned  in  another  department  of  our 
history.  The  war  that  ensued  between  the 
Queen-regent  Mary  and  the  associated  Protes- 
tant lords,  has  also  been  detailed.  On  the  return 
of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Leith,  a  parliament  was 
convened  on  the  1st  of  August,  1560,  to  settle 
the  important  question  of  religion;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  introduced  by  a  petition  from  the  "ba- 
rons, gentlemen,  burgesses,  and  others,"  craving 
a  full  reform  in  religion,  under  the  three  follow- 
ing heads: — 1.  That  the  doctrines  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  justification  by  works,  jjurgatory,  and 
indulgences,  and  the  practice  of  pilgrimages  and 
praying  to  departed  saints,  should  be  condemned, 
and  rendered  punishable  by  statute.  2.  That, 
in  consequence  of  the  abuse  and  profanation  of 
the  sacraments,  through  the  corrupt  lives  of  those 
who  administered  them,  as  well  as  those  who 
partook  of  them,  means  should  be  used  that 
purity  of  worship  and  primitive  discipline  might 
be  restored.  3.  That  the  usurpation  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  church,  by  the  hierarchy, 
might  be  reformed  for  the  sustenance  of  a  true 
ministry,  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and 
support  of  the  poor.  That  these  changes  might 
be  fully  accomplished,  they  craved,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  notorious  dishonesty,  injustice,  cru- 
elty, and  ojapression  of  the  Popish  clergy,  that 
they  should  be  declared  "unworthy  of  honour, 
authority,  charge,  or  cure,  within  the  church  of 
God,"  and  so,  from  thenceforth,  "  never  to  enjoy 
vote  in  parliament." 

In  answer  to  the  first  and  most  important  head 
of  the  petition,  the  Reformed  ministers  were  re- 
quired, by  the  parliament,  to  draw  out  a  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrine,  such  as  should  be 
consonant  with  Scripture,  and  be  fitted  for  gene- 
ral establishment.  This  Knox  and  his  assistants 
undertook,  and  in  four  short  days  they  produced 
their  confession  of  faith.  Many  have  been  start- 
led by  the  fact  of  a  national  creed  being  formu- 
lated in  so  short  a  space;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  four  days'  writing  embodied  the 
study  of  years,  and  that  the  authors  had  not  now 
to  seek  either  for  thought  or  expression.  On  its 
being  presented  to  parliament,  the  Popish  mem- 
bers, lay  and  clerical,  "were  desired  to  state  their 
objections,  while  the  Protestant  ministers  stood 
by  to  answer  them.  But  though  solemnly  ad- 
jui-ed  in  the  name  of  "God,  the  bishops  sat  mute, 
while  the  only  answer  of  the  laity,  delivered 
through  the  Earl  of  A  thole,  and  the  Lords  Somer- 
ville  and  Borthwick,  was,  "We  will  believe  aa 
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our  fathers  believed."  And  yet  full  time  for  re- 
ply had  been  given,  as  the  meeting  for  ratifica- 
tion had  been  adjourned  till  the  17th  of  August. 
On  witnessing  this  strange  apathy  of  the  Popish 
prelates,  when  they  might  have  obtained  at  least 
a  safe  hearing,  the  earl-marischal  rose  and  said, 
"  It  is  long  since  I  had  some  favour  to  the  truth, 
but,  praised  be  God,  I  am  this  day  fully  resolved: 
for  seeing  my  lord  bishops  who,  for  their  learn- 
ing, can,  and  for  their  zeal  they  owe  to  the  truth, 
would,  as  I  suppose,  gain.say  anything  repugning 
to  the  same,  yet  sj)eak  nothing  against  the  doc- 
trine propounded,  I  cannot  but  hold  it  the  very 
truth  of  God,  and  the  contrary  to  be  deceivable 
doctrine."  Before  the  votes  were  taken,  the  con- 
fession was  again  read  and  considered,  article  by 
article,  after  which  it  was  ratified,  and  the  Papal 
jurisdiction  was  abolished. 

This  important  affair  being  settled,  the  second 
part  of  the  petition,  which  concerned  the  purity 
of  worship  and  reformation  of  discipline,  re- 
mained next  to  be  considered;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  first  meeting  of  a  Gener.al  Assembly,  held 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  convened  on  the 
20th  of  December.  The  task  of  drawing  up  the 
form  of  church  polity  was  committed  to  those 
who  had  penned  the  confession;  and  on  the  15th 
Januaiy  of  the  following  year  their  work  was 
completed,  and  ratified  by  the  general  a.s.«!cmbly, 
under  tlie  title  of  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline." 
But  it  was  not  received  with  the  same  cordiality 
as  the  confession  had  been;  and  for  this  two 
causes  have  been  assigned.  The  first  arose  from 
the  strictness  of  life  and  manners  enforced  V\v  the 
new  code,  which  bore  hard  upon  the  licentious- 
ness of  many,  especially  among  the  upper  cliisses. 
The  second  was  from  the  demand  which  it  made 
upon  the  confiscated  property  of  the  old  church 
for  the  establishment  of  sciiools  and  colleges,  and 
support  of  the  poor.  Although  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cijjline,  therefore,  was  subscrilied  by  the  gi-eater 
])art  of  the  nobility  and  barons,  members  of  the 
privy  council,  it  was  not  formally  ratified  by  the 
council  itself.  As  it  embodied  the  fundamen- 
tal princii>les  of  the  Scottish  Pefonnation,  and 
was  the  origin  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
an  abstract  of  these  principles  may  here  be  briefly 
stated. 

The  permanent  office-bearers  of  the  church 
wei'e  specified,  as — 1.  The  Minister,  whose  oflice, 
as  in  other  churches,  was  to  preach,  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  attend  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  congregation.  2.  The  Doctor  or 
Teacher,  who  taught  theology  in  the  schools 
and  colleges,  or  who  was  set  apart  to  interpret 
and  illustrate  Scripture,  and  confute  religious 
en'ora.  3.  The  Ruling-Elder,  who  aided  the  min- 
ister in  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  government: 
and,     4.    The   Deacon,  who   superintended    the 


temporalities  of  the  church,  took  charge  of  its 
revenues,  and  administered  the  funds  collected 
for  the  poor.  No  person  was  received  into  the 
first  and  most  important  of  these  offices,  until  he 
received  a  vocation  or  call,  which  consisted  in 
"  election,  examination,  and  admission,"  the  right 
of  which  was  stated  to  lie  in  the  congregation, 
who  were  made  the  judges  of  his  '"  gifts,  utter- 
ance, and  knowledge,"  and  his  fitness  to  be  their 
spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Hence  the  continual 
resistance  to  the  imposition  of  patronage  upon  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  dissents  which  it  after- 
wards occasioned.  As  the  Reformed  church 
could  only  muster  twelve  ministers  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  first  general  assembly,  seven 
of  these  were  placed  in  the  most  important  and 
popiilous  towns,  while  the  other  five,  imder  the 
name  of  superintendents,  were  appointed  to  the 
charge,  not  of  a  single  parish,  but  a  whole  dis- 
trict, generally  compreliending  an  entire  county. 
Even  here,  however,  the  principle  of  Presbyte- 
rian parity  was  carefully  maintained,  and  the 
danger  of  episcojial  rule  avoided.  The  ordina- 
tion of  a  superintendent,  so  long  as  the  office  was 
continued  "in  the  church,  did  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  other  ministei-s ;  his  function  was  one  of 
toil  and  travel,  but  not  of  emolument;  and  he 
was  equally  liable,  with  the  ordinary  ministers, 
to  censure,  or  even  to  deposition,  by  tlie  church 
courts.  Another  temporary  office  which  the 
paucity  of  ministers  occasioned,  w:is  that  of  the 
Reader,  and  filled  by  some  pei-son  who,  in  that 
age  of  defective  education,  was  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures  to  his  more  ignorant  neighbours,  whom 
he  assembled  for  the  purpose.  If  he  was  so  much 
advanced  in  religious  knowledge  and  natural 
talent  as  to  be  able  to  accompany  liis  reading 
with  exposition,  he  was  then  termed  an  Exhorter, 
and  might  be  finally  admitted  to  the  ministry. 
The  advance  of  education  and  the  multiplication 
of  a  regular  clergy,  however,  at  length  made 
both  superintendent  and  reader  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  these  offices  were  abolished. 

In  the  government  of  the  church  and  adminis- 
tration of  its  discipline,  there  were  four  separate 
courts.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Kirk-session, 
belonging  to  each  congregation,  and  composed  of 
its  minister,  elders,  and  deacons,  that  met  regu- 
larly once  a-week,  or  oftener,  if  occasion  re- 
quired. Next  was  the  meeting  called  the  Weekly 
Exercise,  or  Prophesying,  held  in  every  chief 
town,  and  composed  of  the  ministers,  exhorters, 
and  other  educated  persons  of  the  surrounding 
parishes,  who  assembled  for  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  and  promoting  mutual  edification. 
These  assemblies  afterwards  constituted  the  ellip- 
sis or  regular  presbytery.  Still  a.scending  in  the 
scale,  was  the  Provincial  Sjmod,  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  delegated  eldei-s  of  one  or  mo»-o 
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counties,  that  assembled  twice  a-year,  and  where, 
at  first,  the  supei'intendent  of  the  district  acted 
as  convenor  or  moderator.  And  lastly,  there  was 
the  General  Assembly,  composed  of  ministers  and 
elders  commissioned  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  which  generally  met  twice,  and  some- 
times even  thrice  a-year.  Through  these  diffe- 
rent courts  every  doubtful  case  was  so  thoroughly 
Bifted,  that  a  satisfactory  result  was  generally 
obtained,  and  an  error  in  doctrine,  however  sub- 
tile, could  scarcely  escape  undetected  and  unde- 
nounced. This  fact  was  distinctly  stated  by 
King  James  himself  to  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  expressing  his  wonder  that  so  seldom 
heresy  had  troubled  the  good  ])eople  of  Scotland. 
'"I'll  tell  you  how,  man," replied  this  royal  solver 
of  difficulties,  with  more  than  his  wonted  wisdom: 
"if  it  spring  up  in  a  parish,  there  is  an  elder- 
ship to  take  notice  of  it ;  if  it  be  too  strong  for 
them,  the  presbytery  is  ready  to  crush  it ;  if  the 
heretic  prove  too  obstinate  for  them,  he  shall 
find  more  witty  heads  in  the  synod ;  and  if  he 
cannot  be  convinced  there,  the  general  assem- 
bly, I'll  warrant  you,  will  not  spare  him." 

As  the  Scottish  Reformers  were  aware  that  the 
general  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the 
Romish  church  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  its 
crimes,  and  the  principal  cause  of  its  downfall, 
their  chief  care  was  to  restore  the  apostolic  mis' 
to  its  primitive  importance.  "  As  no  common- 
wealth," they  said  in  their  preamble,  "can  flourish 
or  long  endure  without  good  laws,  and  sharp 
execution  of  the  same,  so  neither  can  the  kii'k  of 
God  be  brought  to  jnirity,  neither  yet  i-etained  in 
the  same,  without  the  order  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, which  stands  in  reproving  and  correct- 
ing of  the  faults  which  the  civil  sword  either 
doth  neglect  or  may  not  punish."  Its  impartial 
character  and  universal  application  were  also  thus 
stated : — "  To  discipline  must  all  the  estates  within 
the  realm  be  subject,  as  well  the  rulers  as  they 
that  are  ruled ;  yea,  and  the  preachers  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  poorest  within  the  kirk." 
It  was  upon  these  just  but  stringent  principles 
that  they  specified  the  offences  which  lay  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  church  courts,  and  the 
penalties  with  which  they  should  be  visited. 
And,  truly,  the  labour  to  be  encountered  was  not 
a  small  one.  The  old  Romish  hierarchy,  still 
sti'ugglingforthe  mastery,  was  to  be  suppressed; 
its  abettors  were  to  be  watched  and  coerced; 
and  the  religious  rites,  as  well  as  supei-stitious 
observances  which  Popery  had  naturalized  among 
the  peoi)le  during  a  course  of  centui-ies,  and  con- 
verted by  such  usage  into  a  portion  of  their  do- 
mestic and  festive  life,  had  to  be  eradicated. 
And  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  The  ferocity, 
sensuality,  and  lawlessness  of  a  community  whose 
desperate  recklessness  in  crime  had  made  them 
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the  wonderment  and  byword  of  Europe,  were  to 
be  superseded  by  the  strict  rule  of  a  Christian 
life,  and  a  walk  and  bearing  consistent  with  those 
religious  privileges  to  which  they  laid  claim.  In 
all  this,  we  may  read  a  full  apology  for  the  ex- 
cessive strictness  with  which  the  early  Scottish 
church  was  ruled  according  to  her  First  and 
Second  Books  of  Discipline.  We  wonder  at,  and 
occasionally  we  denounce  their  excessive  severity: 
but  we  should  previously  take  into  account  the 
state  of  society  for  which  they  legislated,  and  the 
prevalence  of  those  ofTences  which  they  con- 
demned and  punished.  We  should  also  call  to 
mind  the  immenae  moral  change  which  this  strict 
ecclesiastical  legislation  effected  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time  upon  the  Scottish  character  and 
habits.  How  different  were  the  people  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Scotland  from  those  of 
the  sixteenth ! 

This  Reformation,  as  it  so  greatly  differed  from 
that  of  other  countries,  had  also  its  origin  in  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  In  Germany,  the  sove- 
reign princes,  and  in  England  a  despotic  king, 
threw  themselves  into  the  front  of  the  movement, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  impart  to  it  that 
monarchical  character  which  Protestantism  has 
retained  in  the.se  two  countries.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Reformation  commenced  among 
the  people,  and  was  carried  onward  not  only  in- 
dependent, but  often  in  sjiite  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should 
possess  throughout  an  essentially  democratic  or 
republican  character.  Its  first  champions  Avere 
the  inferior  barons  and  clergy,  by  whom  the 
danger  was  braved  and  the  battle  fought ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  cause  was  popular,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  successful,  that  the  higher  nobility 
vmfurled  their  banners,  and  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  conflict.  This  was  done  when  the 
only  choice  that  remained  to  them  was,  to  be  the 
leaders  of  such  a  national  rising  or  its  victims. 
Had  they  resisted,  or  even  stood  still,  they  would 
have  been  borne  down  and  crushed  beneath  that 
resistless  popular  movement,  which  was  now  a 
stronger  element  of  the  national  character,  than 
the  old  cherished  feudalism,  or  even  the  pride  of 
national  indejiendence. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion been  impersonated  in  its  kirk,  than  the  hos- 
tility of  such  selfish  suj^porters  began  most  dis- 
tinctly to  manifest  itself.  The  Romish  church 
being  overthrown,  an  immense  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  would  revert  to  the  com- 
mon treasury,  and  might  be  made  available  for 
public  purposes.  These,  as  contemplated  by 
Knox  and  his  brethren,  were  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  But  such 
a  scheme  of  allotment  was  odious  to  the  nobility, 
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who  looked  ivpon  the  wealth  of  the  overthrown 
church  as  so  much  phmder  which  should  fall  to 
the  strongest  hand  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  scramble 
for  church  lands  and  revenues  commenced  among 
them,  in  which  the  disinterested  scheme  of  the 
Reformer  was  laughed  to  scorn,  and  all  but  utterly 
defeated.     The  poor,  with  whom  Scotland,  more 
than  any  other  country,  at  this  time  abounded, 
were  left  to  their  shifts  as  before,  so  that  until 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1706,  Scotland 
continued  to  be  a  land  overrun  and  eaten  up  with 
paupers.    Such  also  was  the  fate  of  that  splendid 
scheme  of  national  education  which  Knox  so  ar- 
dently contemplated.     He  had  already  seen  and 
announced  the  lai-ge  intellectual  character  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  development  of  which  it 
was  susceptible;    and  anticipating  from  this  a 
happy  futurity  for  Scotland,  he  had  pleaded  for 
the  establishment  of  a  well-endowed  university 
in  every  city,  and  an  academy  in  every  town. 
But  the  stinted  educational  institutions  were  left 
just  as  the  Reformation  had  found  them  ;  and 
those  pu|)ils  who  were  dissatisfietl  with  such  a 
scanty  training,  were  still  obliged  to  rejjair  to  the 
colleges  of  France,  Holland,  and  Itiily.     But  it 
was  in  the  miserable  allowance  for  the  support 
of  the  new  national  church  that  tlie  avaricious 
spirit  of  the  men  in  jwwerwas  chieHy  manifested. 
As  the  Reformed  ministers  had  at  first  lived  upon 
their  own  private  resources,  or  ujion  the  bene- 
volence of  their  flocks,  and  as  they  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  six  ministers  which  the  church 
could  muster  in  lofiO  liad  grown  into  -Z'rZ  in  1567, 
an  application  was  matle  to  the  j)rivy  council  for 
the  support  of  a  regular  clergy  in  all  time  coming. 
The  aiTangemeut  made  on  this  occasion  by  the 
council  was,  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  should 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  two  should 
be  given  to  the  ejected  Pi)i<ish  clergy,  and   the 
third  part  be  divided  between  the  court  and  the 
Proteatiint  ministers.    In  this  way,  the  two-thirds 
given  to  the  Popish  ecclesi;vstics,  and  which  w;us 
to  last  only  during  their  lives,  was  finally  al> 
sorbed  by  the  nobles,  who,  on  the  death  of  the 
incumbents,  ap)><unted  creatures  of  their  own  to 
the  livings,  of  which  they  themselves  drew  the 
revenues.      As  for  the  remaining  third,  which 
was  to  be  divided  between  the  court  and  the  Pro- 
testant rainistei's,  it  is  e;isy  to  surmise  how  the 
latter  body  were  likely  to  fare  in  a  money  con- 
test with  the  former.     The  officers  apjwinted  by 
the  privy  council,  who,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Court  of  Modification,"  were  to  divide  this  third 
into  two  portions,  and  allot  to  each  minister  a 
stipend  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
lie  was  placed,  were  so  anxious  to  gratify  the 
queen  and  lords,  and  so  careless  of  the  interests 
of  the  clerg^',  that  the  Iatt<?r  received  a  most  in- 
adecjuate  allowance,  which  was  also  most  grudg- 


ingly and  irregularly  paid.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  poverty  of  the  Scottish  kirk 
which  has  continued  with  little  modification  to 
the  present  day.  On  this  unfair  partition  of  the 
ecclesijistical  revenues,  John  Knox  might  well 
exclaim,  as  he  did,  "If  the  end  of  this  order,  pre- 
tended to  be  taken  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
ministers,  be  happy,  my  judgment  fails  me  !  I 
see  two  parts  freely  given  to  the  devil,  and  the 
third  part  must  be  divided  between  God  and  the 
devil.  ...  To  these  dumb  dogs  the  bishops, 
10,000  is  not  enough;  but  to  the  servants  of  Christ, 
that  painfully  preach  the  gospel,  100  marks  must 
suffice  !     How  can  that  be  sustained  ?" 

The  bishops,  as  they  had  not  been  formally 
de])rived  by  parliament,  still  retained  their  sees 
at  the  Reformation,  and  their  successors  continued 
to  be  appointed  ;  but  as  such  an  order  was  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  a  Presbyterian  church, 
the  general  assembly  soon  began  to  labour  for 
its  suppression  and  utter  extinction.     In  1574  it 
was  therefore  enacted,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
bi.shops  should  not  exceed  that  of  superintend- 
ents.    In  1576,  the  iissembly  declared  the  title  of 
bishop  to  be  common  to  every  one  that  had  a 
particular  fiock  over  which  he  had  an  especial 
charge.      In  the  year  following,  they  ordained 
that  all   bishops  should  in  future  be  called  by 
their  own   names,  instead  of  by  those  of  their 
dioceses.     In  15«o  they  unanimously  voted  Epis- 
cojiacy  to  be  unscriptural  and  unlawful ;  and  in 
15!»2,  the  Presb\'terian  form  of  the  government 
of  the  church  by  general  assemblies,  provincial 
synods,  ju'esbyteries,  and  kirk-sessions,  received 
the  full  sanction  of  parliament.     But  every  step 
thus  won  was  a  struggle  against  the  court  and 
the  ruling  powers.     Such  was  especially  the  case 
when  James  VI.  ascended  the  Scottish  throne. 
The  arbitrary  spirit  of  this  royal  pedant  and  pol- 
emic, and  liis  princij>les  of  king-craft,  naturally 
made  him  the  enemy  of  a  church  so  independent 
as  that  of  Scotland,  wliile  his  prospects  of  the 
English  crown  made  him  desirous  to  identify  the 
churclies  of  both  kingdoms,  that  he  might  reign 
over  them  with  undisjnited  pre-eminence.     "The 
bishops  will  govern  the  church,  and  I  the  bishops," 
was  the  favourite  sentiment  he  expi'es.sed,  and  the 
purjio.«e  for  which  he  wrought,  in  all  his  aubse- 
((uent  efforts  to  evert  the  whfile  system  of  Pres- 
byterian polity,  and  establish  Episcopacy  in  it.*? 
room.     It  was  in  vain  that  these  attempts  were 
resisted  by  Andrew  Melvil,  the  Beza  of  Scotland, 
and  worthy  succes.sor  of  John  Knox ;  for  Epis- 
co]iacy,  fortified  as  it  was  both  by  king  and  court, 
and  backed  by  the  example  of  England,  had  ob- 
tained a  stronger  political   hold   than  even  the 
worn-out  system  of   Popery  which  had  been  so 
lately  overthrown.    Melvil  tied  into  exile  to  avoid 
a  worse  doom;  and  James,  thus  rid  of  the  most 
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formidalile  of  his  opponents,  cai-ried  on  his  mea- 
sures with  a  higher  hand  than  ever.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  hostilitv,  and  the  despotic  sjjirit  with 
which  it  was  animated,  were  fully  evinced  by  the 
acts  passed  by  a  subservient  ]iarliament,  com- 
monly called  the  <'  Black  Acts  of  lo84."  On  this 
occasion,  the  lords  of  the  articles  had  been  sworn 
to  secrecy  in  preparing  the  measures  that  were 
to  be  laid  before  it ;  and  when  the  members  as- 
sembled, the  parliament  was  held  with  closed 
doors,  as  if  it  had  been  a  meeting  of  conspirators. 
The  acts  that  were  passed  on  this  occasion  were 
w'orthy  of  such  an  assembly.  To  decline  the 
judgment  of  the  king  or  privy  council  in  amj 
viatler  was  declared  to  be  treason ;  by  which, 
the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil,  was  established.  All  subjects  were 
prohibited  from  convening  any  assembly  except 
the  ordinary  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
or  determining  on  any  matter  of  state,  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical ,v{ii\\o\ii  the  special  commandment  and 
license  of  his  majesty — and  thus,  jjresbyteries, 
synods,  and  general  assemblies  had  no  right  to 
meet  without  an  exjn-ess  civil  warrant.  The  rule 
of  bishops  over  the  church,  and  that  of  the  king 


through  the  agency  of  the  bishops,  was  finally 
confirmed  by  enactments  which  gave  to  the  pre- 
lates, and  such  as  the  king  might  ajipoint,  tlie 
right  to  settle  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within 
their  dioceses,  and  which  strictly  declared  that 
none  should  presume  in  public  or  private,  by 
sermons  or  conversation,  to  censure  the  conduct, 
of  the  king,  his  council,  and  proceedings,  under 
the  penalties  of  treason.  Such  were  the  laws  en- 
acted in  1584,  a  year  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  rigid  and 
arbitrary  execution  of  which  its  liberties,  its  very 
existence  would  have  speedily  been  extinguished. 
Events  afterwards  occurred  by  which  James  was 
obliged  to  modify  or  rescind  the  greater  part  of 
these  obnoxious  clauses — but  it  w\as  in  seeming 
only;  and  this  lenity  only  continued  until  he  had 
strengthened  himself  with  the  English  throne 
and  its  obedient  hierarchy,  when  he  found  that 
he  might  legislate  for  the  obnoxious  northern 
church  as  he  pleased,  Jis  w^ell  as  requite  it  for  all 
the  opposition. he  had  encountered.  The  events 
by  which  these  various  changes  were  occasioned 
have  already  been  recorded  in  the  civil  depart- 
ment of  our  history.' 


'  "The  history  of  the  Refornintiou  in  England  is  fiill  of  strange 
problems.  The  most  prominent  and  extraordinary  phenomenon 
which  it  presents  to  ns  is  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment, contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  religious  parties. 
During  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  religion  of  the  state  was  thrice  changed. 
Protestantism  was  established  by  Edward ;  the  Catholic  was 
restored  by  Mary ;  Protestantism  was  again  established  by 
Elizabeth.  The  faith  of  the  nation  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  this  all.  An 
established  church  was  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  persecuting 
church.  Edward  persecuted  Catholics — Mary  persecuted  Pro- 
testants— Elizabeth  pei-secuted  Catholics  again.  The  father  of 
those  three  sovereigns  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  persecuting 
both  sects  at  once,  and  had  sent  to  death  on  the  same  huidle 
the  heretic  who  denied  the  real  ineseiice  and  the  traitor  who 
denied  the  royal  supremacy.  There  was  nothing  in  England 
like  that  fierce  and  bloody  opposition  which,  in  France,  each 
of  the  religious  factions  in  its  turn  offered  to  the  government. 
We  had  neither  a  Colligny  nor  a  Mayenne ;  neither  a  Moiicoii- 
tour  nor  an  Ivry.  No  English  city  braved  sword  and  famine 
for  the  Reformed,  doctrines  witli  the  spirit  of  Rochelle,  or  for 
the  Catholic  doctrines  with  the  sjjirit  of  Paris.  Neither  sect  in 
England  formed  a  League.  Neither  sect  extorted  a  recantation 
from  the  sovereign.  Neither  sect  could  obtain  from  an  adverse 
sovereign  even  a  toleration.  The  English  Protestants,  after 
several  years  of  domination,  sank  down  with  scarcely  a  stniggle 
under  the  tyranny  of  Mary.  The  Catholics  after  having  i-egained 
and  abused  their  old  ascendency,  submitted  patiently  to  the 
severe  rule  of  Elizabeth.  Neither  Protestants  nor  Catliohos 
engaged  m  any  great  and  well-organized  scheme  of  resistance. 
A  few  wild  and  tumultuous  risings,  suppressed  as  soon  as  they 
appeared — a  few  dark  conspiracies,  in  which  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  des|>erate  men  ejigaged— such  wei-e  the  utmost  efforts 


made  by  these  two  parties  to  assert  the  most  sacred  of  hiunan 
rights,  attacked  by  the  most  odious  tyranny. 

"  The  explanation  of  these  circumstances  which  has  generally 
been  given,  is  very  simple,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The 
power  of  the  crown,  it  is  said,  was  then  at  its  height,  and  was 
in  fact  des])otic.  This  solution,  we  own,  seems  to  us  to  be  no 
solution  at  all.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion — a  fashion  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hume — to  describe  the  English  monarchy  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  And  such  un- 
doubtedly it  ai)pears  to  a  siipei-ficial  observer.  .  .  . 

"The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  government  of  the  Tudors 
was,  with  a  few  occasional  deviations,  a  popular  govei-nment, 
under  the  forms  of  despotism.  .  .  .  The  Tudors  committed 
many  tyrannical  acts.  But  in  their  ordinaiy  dealings  with  the 
people,  they  were  not,  and  could  not  safely  be  tyrants.  .   .  . 

"  It  cannot  be  sui)i)osed  that  a  peoi)le  who  had  in  their  own 
hands  the  means  of  checking  their  princes,  would  suffer  any 
prince  to  impose  on  them  a  religion  generally  detested.  It  is 
absurd  to  sni)pose  that  if  tlie  nation  had  been  decidedly  attached 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  Mary  could  have  re-established  the 
Papal  supremacy.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  the 
nation  had  been  zealous  for  the  ancient  religion,  Elizabeth  could 
have  restored  the  Protestant  church.  The  truth  is,  tliat  the 
peoi)le  were  not  disposed  to  engage  in  a  struggle  either  for  the 
new  or  for  the  old  doctrines.  .  .  In  plain  words,  they  did  not 
think  the  difference  between  the  hostile  sects  worth  a  straggle. 
Tliere  was  undoubtedly  a  zealous  Protestant  party  and  a  zealous 
Catholic  party.  But  both  these  parties,  we  believe,  were  very 
small.  We  doubt  whether  both  together  made  up,  at  the  time 
of  Mary's  death,  a  twentieth  part  of  the  nation.  The  remaining 
nineteen-twentieths  halted  between  the  two  opinions,  and  were 
not  disposed  to  risk  a  revolution  in  the  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  either  of  the  extieme  factions  an  advantage 
over  the  other." — Macaulay,  Buddyh  and  his  Times. 
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CHAPTER  XXL— HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  VII.   (A.D.  14S5),  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH  (a.D.  160S). 

Increase  of  the  rojal  autliority  by  the  suppression  of  feudalism— Absohite  rule  of  the  Tudors — Their  despotic 
enactments — Reaction  on  tlie  succession  of  the  Stuarts — The  courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Coimuissiou — 
Progress  of  tlie  national  commerce — Countries  over  which  it  extended— Commercial  ports  of  England — Dis- 
covery of  America— Its  effects  on  English  commercial  enterprise — Introduction  of  foreign  workmen  and 
manufactures— Improvement  of  the  national  navy— Laws  against  usury— Trade  with  the  Netherlands— Es- 
tablisliment  of  tlie  Koyal  Exchange  in  London — English  maritime  discoveries — Colonization  of  new  countries 
—State  of  commerce  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth— Internal  traffic  of  the  country— English  fairs— Agricultural 
progress— Farms  and  their  occupants — Modes  of  living  among  the  agricultural  classes — Improvement  of  their 
condition— Causes  of  the  improvement — Architecture  of  the  period — Introduction  of  tlie  Tudor  style — Its 
peculiarities — Noble  mansions— Their  chief  characteristics — Mansions  of  the  aristocracy — Their  retinues  and 
furniture — Meals  and  banquets — Increased  refinement  and  splendour  of  a  feast — Table  observances — Intro- 
duction of  coaches  into  England — Dress  and  personal  ornaments  of  the  Elizabethan  period — Ricli  and  extra- 
vagant style  of  aristocratic  life— Rai)ier3  as  part  of  costume — Growth  and  state  of  London— Its  streets— Its 
buildings — Furniture  of  the  houses — London  'prentices — Civic  banquets — Style  of  domestic  life  in  London — 
Use  of  tobacco — Public  sports  and  games — Various  modes  of  hunting — Horse-races — Cock-fighting — Bear- 
baiting — Bell-ringing — In-door  sports — Dancing — Card-playing — Merelles — Games  with  dice,  kc. — Festivals 
— Joyous  observances  of  May-day — The  Maypole — War  of  Puritanism  against  maypoles— Tlie  play  of  Robin 
Hood — Observances  of  St.  Valentine's  Day — Of  New  Year's  Day — Anniversaries  of  the  national  saints — Othet 
saints'  days — Observances  of  Midsummer  Eve — Ceremony  of  setting  the  watch — Defective  lighting  of  the 
streets  of  London — London  w.atclimen  of  the  period — Celebration  of  Easter — E.-vstcr  holidays — Christinas — 
Lord  of  Misrule — Cliristmas  excesses — King  of  the  Bean — Pope  of  Fools— Boy  Bishop — Plough  Monday — Pro- 
gress of  learning — Establishment  of  new  colleges — Effects  of  the  Reformation  on  learning— Learned  men  of 
England — Learned  ladies — Englisli  poets  of  this  period — Stephen  Hiwes — .Vlexander  Barklay — John  Skelton 
— William  Roy — John  Hey  wood — Lord  Surrey,  and  .Sir  Tliomas  Wyatt — Other  poets — Edmund  Spenser — 
His  poetri'.  Condition  of  Scotland — State  of  its  commerce — Of  its  sliip-building — Style  of  living  of  the 
Scottish  aristocracy — Their  castles — Domestic  life  of  the  Scots — Costume — Slow  progress  of  refinement  in 
Scottish  living — Sports  of  Scotland — ^lir.icle  and  mystery  pl.ty? — Active  games — Football,  &c.  —  Penny  weddings 
— Funeral  observances — Progress  of  learning  in  Scotland — Establishment  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen — Of 
Edinburgh  university — High  School  of  EJiuburgli — Course  of  instruction  at  the  universities — Learned  Scots 
of  the  period — Erskine  of  Dun— John  Knox — Andrew  Melvil — George  Buchanan — Scottish  poets — William 
Dunbar — Gawin  Douglas — Sir  Daviil  Lindsay— James  V.  Condition  of  Ireland — Unchanged  state  of  the 
people — Their  barbarism  confirmed  by  the  Englisli  conquest— Continued  rebellion  of  the  Irish — Tiieir  love  of 
news  and  gambling— Their  modes  of  warfare— Sufferings  endured  in  their  revolts — Classes  of  Irish  society — 
Their  chiefs— Mo^le  of  electing  and  inaugurating  a  chief— Brehon  laws — Tlie  Eric — Style  of  living  among  the 
chiefs — Cosheriugs — Coign  and  livery  —  Patriarchal  system  of  their  government  —  Fosterships  —  Office  of 
foster-father — Fileas  or  bards — Their  poetry— Irish  schools— Priests — Gallowglasses  and  ker:is — Their  modes 
of  warfare  and  their  weapons — The  tie  of  gossipred — Domestic  life  of  the  Irish — Their  costume — Cookery  and 
diet — Strange  and  barbarous  dishes — Their  drinks. 


HE  first  effect  of  the  suppression 
of  feudalism  iu  En^'laud  w.as  the 
increase  of  the  royal  authority. 
This  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  tlestruction,  or,  at  least,  the 
suspension,  of  that  middle  or  bal- 
ancing power  by  which  the  despotism  of  the  king 
and  the  democracy  of  the  iieojde  had  been  altei"- 
nately  held  in  check.  The  conflict  now  lay  between 
the  monarch  and  his  subjects — between  tlie  one 
man  who  ruled  with  unchecked  and  unlimited 
authority,  and  the  masses  who  had  not  yet  fully 
learned  their  own  power,  or  the  mode  of  nsiiijT 
it.  In  this  way,  the  one  man  wasj  more  than  a 
match  for  tlie  many.  But,  besides  this,  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  nobility,  or  the  creation  of  a 


new,  was  an  exercise  of  regal  authority  of  which 
the  Tudor  dynasty  could  largely  avail  them- 
selves, in  surrounding  their  throne,  not  with  a 
hostile  and  rival,  but  a  grateful  and  subservient 
aristocracy;  for  the  new  nobles  were  not  slow  to 
learn,  that  the  same  power  widely  had  made, 
could  also  unmake  them  at  pleasure.  But  a 
third  source  of  power  which  the  new  dyua.sty 
possessed,  lay  in  the  transition  state  which  the 
religion  of  the  country  was  now  undergoing,  and 
the  apprehension  of  a  coming  change.  Was  the 
long  establi-shed  creed  of  England  to  be  estab- 
lished iu  greater  permanency  than  ever ;  or  be 
left  to  struggle  unaided  against  that  formidable 
Lollardisni,  which  was  so  soon,  under  the  nanio 
of  Protestantism,,  to   shake   every  kingdom   of 
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Europe,  and  effect  a  univevsal  revolution  ?  This 
question  was  of  inferior  importance  in  Scotland, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  was  nothing 
more  than  the  chief  nobleman  of  the  state ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  the  crisis  ai'rived  in  that  coun- 
try, the  people  could  proscribe  the  old  church 
and  build  up  a  new,  not  only  without,  but  against 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  But  very  different 
was  the  case  in  England.  There,  the  regal  power, 
founded  in  conquest  and  established  by  centu- 
ries of  rule,  could  still  control  every  movement ; 
and  of  this  the  two  parties  of  religionists  showed 
that  they  were  conscious,  by  the  solicitude  with 
which  they  watched  the  royal  sentiments,  and  the 
price  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  royal  con- 
currence. This  was  especially  the  case  when  the 
outburst  of  the  Reformation  brought  the  ques- 
tion to  full  issue  in  England  ;  and  thus,  while 
Heniy  VIII.  was  enabled  to  change  the  creed  of 
the  country  day  after  day  according  to  his  own 
caprices,  and  punish  every  one  who  withheld  his 
assent,  Elizabeth  was  able  to  form  and  finish 
that  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  those  forms  of  wor- 
ship, wliich  have  continued  in  full  authority  to 
the  present  hour. 

It  is  in  these  causes  collectively  that  we  are  to 
understand  the  wondrous  power  of  the  Tudors, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  nation  to  yield  to  it. 
Without  these,  general  readers  are  unable  to 
understand  how  the  descendants  of  an  obscure 
Welsh  gentleman  should  have  obtained,  and  that, 
too,  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  an  amount 
of  influence,  and  uni-estrained  authority  of  rule, 
which  the  English  people  had  never  accorded  to 
the  ablest  and  proudest  of  the  Plantagenets. 
During  the  whole  of  the  present  period,  the  peo- 
ple sought  a  ruler,  and  even  religious  opinions  a 
leader,  and  in  both  cases,  the  head  of  the  state 
was  recognized  as  the  true  and  legitimate  autho- 
rity. As  if  this  was  not  enough  also,  law  was 
invoked  to  sanction  what  the  crisis  demanded, 
and  the  nation  was  so  willing  to  concede;  and 
these  laws  form  a  curious  episode  in  the  legis- 
lative liistory  of  England.  Thus,  when  Henry 
VIII.  divorced  the  unfortunate  Catherine  and 
married  Anne  Boleyn,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
one  by  word,  writing,  or  deed  disturbed  the  royal 
rights  of  the  king,  or  did  anything  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  Queen  Anne,  or  to  her  issue  in  their 
title  to  the  crown,  such  offence  should  be  high 
treason.  Moreover,  if  any  one  by  words  only, 
should  utter  anything  to  the  peril  of  the  king,  or 
the  slander  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Anne, 
or  the  slander  or  disherison  of  her  issue  by  the 
marriagefc,  he  should  be  held  guilty  of  misj^rision 
of  treason.  These  statutes  were  repealed  on  the 
death  of  Anne,  but  they  were  renewed  in  favour 
of  Jane  Seymour,  whose  offspring  by  the  king, 
should  there  be  any,  were  now  to  succeed  to  the 


throne ;  while  failing  these,  Henry  was  empow- 
ered to  appoint  a  successor  by  letters-patent  or 
by  will — and  that  none  might  be  ignorant  that 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  henceforth  bastardized, 
it  was  made  high  treason  to  declare  Henry's  mar- 
riages with  Catherine  and  Anne  to  have  been 
good  and  lawful,  or  even  directly  or  indirectly  to 
accept,  take,  judge,  or  believe  such  a  declaration. 
These  were  but  specimens  of  the  despotic  enact- 
ments which  his  several  marriages  occasioned. 
Of  a  still  more  extravagant  description  were  the 
veering  and  contradictory  statutes  which  he 
made  in  the  articles  of  religious  belief,  by  which 
Papist  and  Protestant  suffered  at  the  same 
stake ;  and  the  title  he  assumed  of  "  Henry 
VIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  also  of  Ireland, 
on  earth,  the  Supreme  Head,"  while  the  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  this  title  amounted  to  the 
crime,  and  was  to  be  visited  with  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.  To  laws  like  these,  the  enact- 
ments that  were  passed  confirming  his  irrespon- 
sible and  unlimited  right  of  rule,  were  nothing 
more  than  natural  consequents;  and  therefore 
it  was  decreed,  that  when  the  emergency  was 
sudden,  and  a  parliament  could  not  be  conve- 
niently called,  the  king,  with  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil, "  might  set  forth  proclamations,  with  pains 
and  penalties  in  them,  which  were  to  be  obeyed 
as  if  they  wei'c  made  by  an  act  of  parliament." 

Amidst  this  spirit  of  abject  adulation,  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  kingdom  that  Elizabeth  had 
neither  husbands  to  behead,  nor  children  to  dis- 
inherit. Still,  however,  such  was  the  despotism 
of  her  rule,  and  the  success  of  her  measures,  that 
both  parliament  and  people  were  willing  to  con- 
cede to  her  the  same  despotic  authority  that  had 
been  granted  to  her  predecessor.  This  was 
shown  in  the  imrliament  assembled  a.d.  1601. 
when  the  propriety  of  certain  patents  granted  to 
courtiers  by  royal  gift  was  called  in  question. 
In  this  case,  it  was  declared  by  the  advocates  of 
royal  rule,  that  absolute  princes,  such  as  were 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  were  a  kind  of  divi- 
nities; that  their  prerogative  was  neither  to  be 
canvassed,  nor  disputed,  nor  examined,  as  from 
its  nature  alone  it  could  admit  of  no  limitation  ; 
and  that  the  queen  had  two  powers  over  the  law, 
one  restraining,  and  the  other  preventive,  so  that 
she  might  set  free  what  was  limited  by  statute, 
or  restrain  that  which  had  been  proclaimed  to  be 
free.  Nay,  it  was  even  added,  that  this  royal 
power  could  not  only  insert  clauses  in  any 
statute,  but  make  void  any  clause  it  had  itself 
inserted.  Fortunately  for  such  a  delicate  discus- 
sion, the  queen  received  this  appeal  against  the 
patents  favourably,  and  forthwith  annulled  them, 
upon  which  the  gratitude  of  the  ]mrliament  knew 
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no  bounds.  They  declared  her  message  on  this 
occasion  to  be  a  very  gosjjel,  and  compared  her 
to  the  Divine  Being  himself,  in  conferring  bless- 
ings upon  her  people,  exercising  the  quality  of 
"restraining  grace,"  and  showing  hei-self  to  be 
like  the  Divinity,  "all  truth."  This  fulsome 
address  was  presented  by  the  speaker,  attended 
by  eighty  members  of  parliament. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  this  abject 
obedience  could  not  be  lasting.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  and  to  all 
they  had  hitherto  done  and  suffered  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  political  rights.  And  besides  this, 
the  commons,  freed  from  the  oppression  of  the 
aristocracy,  had  been  gradually  learning  their 
own  strength,  and  only  waited  the  opportunity 
to  put  it  forth.  That  opportunity  soon  came,  by 
the  succes-sion  of  the  Stuart  to  the  Tudor  dynasty, 
and  the  change  from  the  rule  of  the  energetic 
ElizaVjeth  to  that  of  the  imbecile  James.  As  if, 
too,  this  had  not  been  enough,  James  must  needs 
provoke  the  conflict  by  becoming  the  aggressor, 
and  prating  about  those  Divine  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, which  he  wjis  utterly  unable  to  make 
good.  It  was  but  a  natural  sequence,  that  the 
oppressive  government  of  the  present  j^eriod 
should  be  followed  by  the  reaction  of  the  next, 
and  that  both  should  ultimately  settle  down  into 
that  temperate  monarcliy,  and  those  ecjual  rights, 
■which  so  hai)pily  constitute  the  main  element  of 
the  British  constitution. 

Before  dismissing  this  jjart  of  our  subject,  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  England  during 
the  present  period,  we  cannot  omit  the  mention 
of  two  courts  of  law,  which  were  afterwards 
destined  to  be  names  of  dread  in  the  history  of 
England.  These  were  the  Slur  Chamber  and 
the  Court  of  High  Commission. 

Originally  the  Star  Cluunber  was  nothing  but 
the  council  of  the  Kings  of  England,  assembled 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases;  and  the  court  i-e- 
oeived  its  name  from  the  jjlace  where  it  usually 
met,  which  was  the  chambrc  ilcs  estai/erii.  At 
first,  it  had  been  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  English  sovereigns,  by  which  they  could 
confiscate  or  doom  to  death  at  plejtsure,  until  the 
increiising  restrictions  upon  the  royal  authority 
reduced  it  to  comparative  harmlessness.  From 
this  condition,  however,  it  w;is  raised  by  Henry 
VII.,  who  loved  money,  and  w;is  not  scrupulous  in 
the  mode  of  acquiring  it.  Recognizing  in  this 
coiut  of  Star  Cliamber  a  convenient  means  for  the 
imposition  of  line  and  confiscation,  he  remodelled 
it,  and  brought  it  into  more  vigorous  action  than 
ever.  The  cause  stated  for  its  restoration  was 
the  imperfect  administration  of  justice  by  the 
multiplication  of  bribes,  and  the  discontent  and 
riot  which  such  a  couree  occasioned.  To  reform 
these  evils,  as  well  as  those  that  originated  from 


corrupt  or  inefficient  juries,  the  statute  of  Henry 
VII.  ordained,  "that  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  privy  seal,  or  two  of  them,  calling  to  them 
a  bishop  and  a  temporal  lord,  being  of  the 
council,  and  the  two  chief-justices,  or,  in  their 
absence,  two  other  justices,  upon  bill  or  infor- 
mation put  to  the  chancellor  for  the  king,  or  any 
other,  against  any  person  for  any  misljeliaviour 
above-mentioned,  have  authority  to  call  before 
them,  by  writ  or  privy  seal,  the  ofi^enders  and 
others,  as  it  shall  seem  fit,  by  whom  the  truth 
may  be  known;  and  to  examine  and  punish  after 
the  form  and  effect  of  statutes  thereof  made,  in 
like  manner  as  they  ought  to  be  punished,  if 
they  were  convicted  after  the  due  order  of  the 
law."  Such  was  the  new  form  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, as  modelled  by  Henry  VII.,  and  sanctioned 
by  an  abject  parliament.  As  may  easily  be  seen, 
it  gave  to  him  and  his  successors  an  almost  ab- 
solute power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
subjects,  and  it  continued  its  des]iotic  rule  during 
this  and  the  following  period,  until  the  revolu- 
tionary storm  arose  and  swept  it  away. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  originated  at 
a  latef-  period,  and  for  a  ditFerent  purpose.  It 
dated  fronj  a.d.  15.59,  when  one  court  was  esta- 
blished for  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canter- 
bury, and  another  for  that  of  York;  and  was  in- 
tended not  for  secular  objects,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation.  On  this  account,  as 
it  wa.s  wholly  a  sj)iritual  court,  its  members  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  clergy,  and  their  commission 
was,  to  suspend  or  deprive  unworthy  clergymen, 
and  proceed  by  church  censure,  imprisonment, 
or  other  legal  inflictions,  against  all  who  opjiosed 
the  Reformed  ]irinciples  and  ordinances.  This 
was  not  all,  for  th^'  were  afterwards  empowere«l 
to  visit  and  reform  every  kind  of  error,  heresy, 
and  .schism  in  the  towns,  and  jirosecute  their  in- 
ijuirj-  not  only  by  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by 
"'///  other  means  and  ways  that  tliey  could  de- 
vise." Here,  then,  was  the  establishment  of  an 
inquisition,  and  we  can  easily  guess  the  nature 
of  its  proceedings.  It  was  an  unlimited  power 
vested  in  the  hands  of  churchmen,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  end  that  never  limits  itself 
to  half  measures.  The  tyrannous  rule  of  this 
court,  not  only  in  spirituals  but  temporals,  under 
the  direction  of  Laud  and  Strafford — the  prisons 
it  filled,  and  the  victims  it  impoverished,  mutila- 
ted, or  lirought  to  the  scjiffold — will  always  show, 
that  even  the  advancement  of  religious  truth  itself 
is  not  to  be  intrusted  to  men,  however  just  or 
righteous,  when  they  are  armed  with  irrespon- 
sible ]>ower  to  coerce  and  jiunish. 

During  the  whole  of  this  ])eriod,  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  England  were  advancing  with  an 
always  accelerating  pace.'     Indeed,  it  could  not 


Some  curious  traces  of  the  commercial  as  well  as  |>olitic:il 
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well  have  been  otherwise,  not  only  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sovereigns  who  had  now  succeeded 
to  the  English  throne,  but  the  new  world  that 
was  opened  up  to  commercial  enterprise  through 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  successors. 
The  peaceful  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  as  well  as  his 
money-loving  disposition,  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  national 
trade  and  manufactures,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  best  source  for  the  supply  of  his  own  ex- 
chequer ;  and  although  some  of  his  enactments, 
especially  against  usury,  by  which  the  taking  of 
interest  was  meant,  were  marked  by  the  inex- 
perience and  nari'owness  of  the  times,  old  com- 
mercial treaties  were  renewed,  and  new  ones 
formed,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
laid  open  to  English  traffic.  This  range  of  action 
comprised  the  following  countries  and  ports: — 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Pisa,  Florence, 
Venice,  Spain, Seville,  Portugal,  France,  Brittany, 
Normandy,  Danzig,  Eastland,  and  Fi'iesland. 
The  chief  English  export  to  these  places  still  con- 
tinued to  be  wool,  either  in  its  natural  state,  or 
made  into  cloth.  During  this  reign  also,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  woollen  manufacture,  that  of  silk 
was  introduced  into  England,  not  however  in  the 
form  of  weaving,  but  knitting,  and  Avas  carried 
on  by  females,  who  were  called  "silk-women." 
This  kind  of  maniifacture,  besides,  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  the  chief  articles  made  by 
it  were  "ribbons,  laces,  girdles,  corses,  cauls,  and 
corses  of  tissues  or  points."     The  principal  com- 


mercial towns  in  England  during  this  time  ap- 
pear to  have  been  London,  Coventry,  Norwich, 
Chester,  Woi'cester,  Exeter,  York,  Bristol,  South- 
ampton, Boston,  Hull,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  progress  of  commerce,  indeed,  which  depends 
so  nnxcli  upon  freedom  of  action,  was  so  hampered 
at  the  outset  by  those  corporate  privileges  that 
confined  the  carrying  on  of  most  trades  and 
handicraft  professions,  to  such  as  were  free  of 
the  corporation  or  members  of  a  guild,  that  some 
of  the  oldest  of  these  towns  were  even  ah-eady 
falling  into  decay.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Coventiy,  York,  Chester  and  Lancaster, 
Lincoln  and  Winchester,  where  it  was  complained 
that  the  streets  were  deserted,  and  the  houses 
falling  to  decay,  in  consequence  of  persons  un- 
privileged repairing  to  other  towns  where  no 
such  restrictions  existed.  As  an  offset,  however, 
to  this  evil,  the  hitherto  obscure  villages  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  were  fast  rising  into  that 
importance  which  was  afterwards  to  distinguish 
them  as  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
cities  of  England. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  king  that  an 
event  occurred  which  might  have  had  a  fearful 
influence  upon  the  commercial  history  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  arrival  in  England  of  the 
brother  of  Columbus.  When  the  great  discoverer 
of  America  had  convinced  himself  that  immense 
regions  were  still  in  existence,  and  but  awaited 
the  search  of  a  skilful  and  daring  explorer,  he 
not  only  repaired  to  different  courts  in  the  hope 


connection  of  the  south  of  France  with  England  in  early  times 
are  still  extant.  In  Depping's  Hixtoire  da  Commerce  eiitre  le 
Levant  et  V Europe,  we  learn  that  "  a  note  is  still  presei-ved  from 
the  household  of  the  King  of  England,  Henry  HI.,  at  Bordeaux, 
ordering  at  Montpellier,  not  only  twenty  pieces  of  silk  stuffs 
and  four  of  scarlet  cloth,  but  further,  three  goui-ds  of  preserved 
ginger."  M.  Depping  translates  ires  ciirdas  de  gijafjibracco,  trois 
gourdes  de  gingembre  confit ;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  three 
srjuares  of  ginger  tablet  are  meant ;  so  that  the  king  had  to  send 
to  Montpellier  for  what  may  now  be  had  by  the  poorest  children, 
either  for  halfpence,  or  in  exchange  for  rags,  bones,  or  broken 
glass.  From  the  same  author  we  learn  that  at  a  time  when  the 
coasts  of  France  in  general  were  dreaded  by  merchants,  whose 
ships,  in  case  of  their  nuining  aground,  were  exposed  to  wreckers, 
and  became  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  whole 
coast  was  not  thus  forsaken.  "  Bordeaiix  long  appertained  to 
the  English,  and  it  was  there  that  the  wools  of  England  arrived, 
for  distribution  in  the  south  of  Frai>ce,  and  for  embarkation  in 
the  Mediterranean  ports,  for  other  quarters.  It  is  likely  that 
Bordeaux  was  an  entrepot  for  the  English  of  the  productions  of 
the  Levant  consigned  to  Great  Britain.  The  wines  of  Bordeaux 
formed  a  considerable  article  of  export.  Edward  I.  favoured 
the  introduction  of  them  into  England  in  1302,  asking  only,  as 
entry  duty,  a  penny  the  pipe."  And  again  :  "  England  took  no 
great  part  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Levant  trade,  and 
people  were  far  from  foreseeing  that  one  day  she  would  lord  it 
over  India.  For  a  long  period  she  could  furnish  only  raw 
materials,  such  as  wools  and  peltry.  Foreigners  brought  her 
the  many  objects  she  required,  and  took  those  two  articles  in 
retiuTi.  Florentine  merchants  bargained  with  the  monasteries 
for  the  purchase  of  all  their  clips  of  wool  for  one  or  more  years. 
Considerable  cargoes  of  these  wools  were  sent  to  (iuienne  and 
Languedoc,  from  which,  as  I  have  saiil,  they  were  transmitted 
to  Italy"  (vol.  ii.  p.  337).  Free  trade  flourished  in  England  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  seemed  to  become  mora  and  more 


restricted  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  M.  Depping  notes 
the  inngne  privilegium  granted  by  Edward  I.  in  1303,  and  con- 
firmed by  Edward  III.,  permitting  all  foreigners  {thirteen  coun- 
tries are  named)  to  trade  in  England  with  the  natives  and  each 
other,  to  retail  mercers  wares  and  spices,  and  freely  to  export 
merchandise  liought  in  England,  on  simple  payment  of  customs 
dues.  But  a  kind  of  voluntaiy  tax  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
paid  by  the.se  merchants,  chiefly  on  wools  and  skins,  and  ou 
imported  wax,  scarlet  cloth,  and  other  articles  (vol.  ii.  p.  338). 
No  doubt  a  law  so  favourable  to  strangers,  must  have  drawn  to 
England  many  of  the  persecuted  Albigenses  from  Guienne  and 
Languedoc. 

This  free  trade,  far  from  hurting  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land, as  many  of  the  earlier  financiers  were  likely  to  predict, 
seems  to  have  promoted  them.  "About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,"  says  Depping,  "an  English  company,  which 
had  taken  the  name  of  Thomas  Becket,  undertook  the  exporta- 
tion of  English  cloths.  Since  Edward  III.  had  sent  for  and 
protected  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  the  English  cloth  manufacture 
had  been  broiight  to  perfection.  Instead  of  continuing  to  sell 
raw  wools  to  foreigners,  and  to  buy  from  them  the  fine  cloths 
they  had  made  from  those  wools,  the  English  themselves  made 
fine  cloths,  which  were  exjiorted  by  the  German  merchants  along 
with  the  cloths  of  Flanders  as  far  as  to  Russia.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  English  cloths  were  even  to  be  seen  in  the  markets 
of  Italy.  Rome  and  Tuscany  received  them.  .  .  .  The  English 
House  of  Commons  never  ceased  to  call  for  restrictions  on  foreign 
industry :  they  obtained  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  tissues  ;  in  l:!.Sl,  exports  and  imports  by  foreign  vessels 
were  prohibited;  and,  finally,  so  far  did  Henry  VII.,  Lord 
Bacon's  model  king,  depart  from  the  wise  policy  of  Edwards 
I.  and  III.,  tliat  iie  engaged  by  treaty  to  send  to  the  port  of  Pisa, 
in  English  vessels,  the  wool  required  by  the  Florentine  manu- 
facturers, and  to  furnish  them  to  no  other  nation  excepting 
Venice."— See  IJist.  du  Commerce,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33S-340. 
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of  obtaining  royal  aid  to  fit  out  an  armament  of 
fliscoveiy,  but  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to 
Henry  VII.  upon  the  same  mission.  Bartholo- 
mew was  captured  on  his  voyage  to  England  by 
pirates,  and  did  not  reach  London  till  after  long 
delay;  and  during  the  interval,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain  had  acceded  to  the  proposals  of 
Christopher,  and  supplied  him  with  the  required 
aid.  In  this  way,  the  paralysis  of  industry,  as 
well  as  the  terrible  accumulation  of  national  guilt 
which  the  useless  gold  of  America  entailed  upon 
Spain,  were  happily  escaped  by  England,  and  her 
own  native  energies  left  free  and  untrammelled. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  world,  however,  could 
not  be  effected  without  stirring  up  a  kindred 
emulation,  and  Henry  VII.,  as  far  a.s  his  parsi- 
mony would  allow  him,  became  a  candidate  in 
the  competition.  In  1496  he  intrusted  a  small 
armament  to  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  his 
three  sons,  for  a  voyage  in  quest  of  unknown 
countries,  and  the  result  wa.s  the  discovery  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  was  but  a  trifling 
acliievement  in  an  era  so  fraught  with  discoveries, 
more  especially  as  the  exploration  of  Cabot  was 
never  of  any  particular  use  to  England.  It  wim 
not  indeed  in  this  way  that  she  was  to  be  bene- 
tite<l  by  the  nautical  enterj)rise  of  the  fifteenth 
ami  si.xteenth  centuries,  in  which  she  w.us  left  far 
behind.  She  had  only  to  await  lier  time,  when 
her  own  superior  industry  and  perseverance  would 
win  from  their  present  possessors  these  fertile 
realms  and  islands,  and  turn  them  to  their  j)ro- 
per  account. 

If  the  peaceful  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the 
caution  with  which  he  avoided  the  search  after 
remote  El  Dorados  in  an  age  of  such  adventure, 
were  favourable  to  the  develoijuient  of  natural 
industry  and  the  healthful  incre;u?e  of  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  the  result  w;ui  more  favour- 
able still  under  the  a<lministration  of  liis  succes- 
sor. On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Henry  VIII. 
lost  no  time  in  squandering  the  immense  hoard 
which  his  father  had  so  avariciously  gathered  ; 
and  although  he  sought  nothing  further  in  this 
proceeding  than  his  own  gratification,  the  circu- 
lation of  such  a  capital  gave  that  stimulus  to 
trade  which  ready  money  is  always  sure  to  im- 
part. At  the  same  time,  the  love  of  luxury  and 
rich  attire  which  such  an  examjile  introduced, 
w;us  naturally  caught  by  his  courtiei-s,  from  whom 
it  descended  to  the  middle  chts-ses;  and  thus, 
while  every  kind  of  rich  cloth  was  imported  from 
abroad  in  quantities  hitherto  unprecedented,  fo- 
reign workmen  in  every  kiml  of  manufacture  re- 
paired to  London,  and  introduced  that  .skill  in 
workmanship  which  our  countrymen  afterwards 
carried  to  such  perfection.  Of  couree,  this  intro- 
duction could  not  be  effected  in  the  fii-st  instance 
without   rousing  the  national  jealou.sy  ;  and  not 


only  bitter  complaints  were  the  consequence,  but 
desperate  riots,  in  which  the  foreign  workmen 
were  exposed  to  the  peril  of  a  general  massacre. 
As  this  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  native 
manufacturers  still  continued,  a  soothing  measure 
was  attempted  eight  yeai's  afterwards,  by  which 
it  was  decreed,  that  no  stranger,  boi-n  out  of  the 
English  dominions,  should  take  any  apprentice 
who  was  not  a  native,  under  a  penalty  of  £10 ; 
and  that  he  should  not  keep  more  than  two  foreign 
journeymen  at  the  same  time.  In  foreign  trade, 
the  Netherlands  was  still  the  great  resort  of  the 
English  merchants,  the  chief  emporium  of  which 
was  Antwerp,  where  English  wool  and  cloths 
were  sold,  and  every  kind  of  foi-eign  commodity 
purchased  in  return.  As  the  continental  wars 
of  Henry  VIII.,  however,  subjected  this  com- 
munication to  several  interruptions,  the  English 
merchants  endeavoured  to  i*epair  the  evil,  not  so 
much  by  attempting  to  di.scover  new  countries 
for  themselves,  as  by  trading  to  those  already 
discovered.  In  this  way,  (Juinea  and  Brazil 
became  trading  marts,  in  addition  to  the  ports 
that  were  frequented  in  Eurojte  and  Asia ;  but 
these  new  experiments,  which  were  afterwards 
to  be  .so  successful,  were  at  first  prosecuted  with 
extreme  caution.  The  English  merchants  also 
still  continued  to  use  foreign  vessels  and  crews 
in  preference  to  theii*  own  shipping,  when  the 
voy.age  wjus  supposed  to  be  attended  with  peculiar 
dilficulty.  The  reign,  however,  of  Henry  VIII., 
unprofital)le  though  it  was  to  the  kingdom  in 
other  respects,  was  signally  advantageous  in  pro- 
moting naval  skill  and  enterprise  among  his  sub- 
jects— and  for  this,  at  least,  he  will  ever  deserve 
a  grateful  commemoration  in  our  national  history. 
He  carried  his  ideas  of  stateliness  and  magnifi- 
cence into  sliip-building,  so  that  the  vessels  con- 
structed by  his  orders  were  the  largest  that  had 
hitherto  been  launched  from  an  English  dock- 
yard. Of  these,  the  Regent,  built  at  Woolwich 
in  1512,  has  been  particularly  commemorated. 
It  was  of  l(KX)  tons  burden,  and  carried  700  sail- 
oi-s,  soldiers,  and  gunnei-s ;  and  when  this  ship 
was  blown  \\\^,  with  all  its  crew,  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement off  Brest,  only  a  few  months  after  it 
had  put  to  sea,  he  caused  another  still  larger  to 
be  built  in  its  room,  called  the  Henry  Grace  de 
iJieu.  By  the  royal  navy  which  he  thus  created, 
amounting  to  12,500  tons,  he  w;u5  unconsciously 
preparing  for  tliat  fearful  tug  of  war  which  the 
Spanish  Armada  soon  afterwards  occasioned. 
But  Henry  in  these  important  laboui-s  did  not 
exclusively  confine  iiiniself  to  ship-building.  He 
also  instituted  the  fii"st  navy  office  with  its  various 
functionaries;  esUiblished  the  " Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford,"  which  he  also  ex- 
tended to  Hull  and  Newcastle;  and  originated 
the  naval  store-houses  and  yards  of  DeptfonI 
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!ind  Woolwicl).  He  :ilso  erected  the  first  pier  at 
Dover,  and  caused  the  havens  and  ports  of  Ply- 
mouth, Dai-traouth,  Teignmouth,  Falmouth,  and 
Fowey,  to  be  repaired  and  kept  up.     It  is  iuter- 


The  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu. — From  a  picture  in  Greenwich  Ilosiiital 


esting  to  notice  that  the  two  worst  kings  of  Eng- 
lish history — John  and  Henry  VIII. — were  the 
founders  and  creators  of  the  English  navy. 

During  the  following  reigns,  English  commerce, 
which  had  entered  upon  a  new  era,  mainly  occa- 
sioned by  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  the 
ten  thousand  wants  which  it  had  created,  went 
onward  with  a  strength  and  steadiness  which  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  the  wealth  of  Or- 
muz,  failed   to  impart  to   Spain   and  Portugal. 
The  Newfoundland  cod  fishery,  into  which  the 
English  entered  in  1536,  was  encouraged  by  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  exempted  from  the  levies  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  it,  so  that  it  quickly  grew 
into  a  source  of  national  profit;  and  in  1554,  the 
English  Russia  Company  was  incorporated  by  a 
charter  of  Queen  Mary,  in  consequence  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  traflic  with  England  by 
the  Muscovite  sovereign,  Ivan  Vassilivitch,  other- 
wise known  as  "  John  the  Terrible."     The  Steel- 
yard  Company,    a   corpoi'ation    of    German   or 
Hanseatic  merchants,  residing  in  England,  and 
possessed  of  exclusive  jarivileges,  by  which  they 
held  a  monopoly  in  certain  branches  of  trade,  was 
abolished,  as  subversive  of  the  necessary  freedom 
of   merchandise ;   and  the  advancement  of   the 
English   merchant-adventurers   promoted  in  its 
room,  by  which   native  activity  and  enterprise 
were  more  fully  called  into  exercise.    But  in  spite 
of  this  growing  liberality,  the  laws  against  usury, 
Vol.  U. 


or  the  taking  of  interest,  continued  to  be  repeated, 
as  a  crime  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  hurt- 
ful to  the  welfare  of  man.  Ten  per  cent,  had 
hitherto  been  allowed  as  a  lawful  rate  of  interest, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  this 
permission  was  repealed,  and  a  law 
enacted,  that  "  whoever  shall  hence- 
forth lend  any  sum  of  money  for  any 
manner  of  usury,  increase,  lucre,  gain, 
or  interest  to  be  had,  received,  or  hoped 
for,  over  and  above  the  sum  so  lent," 
was  not  only  to  forfeit  the  amount  of 
the  loan,  but  to  suffer  fine  and  impri- 
sonment according  to  the  king's  jilea- 
sure.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  this  unnatural  law  only  aggravated 
the  evil  it  was  meant  to  cure.  Mer- 
chants from  the  first  had  found  out 
what  legislators  as  yet  did  not  undei*- 
stand,  that  traffic  could  not  be  carried 
on,  or  mercantile  credit  maintained, 
without  such  accommodations,  and 
that  a  "fool  who  lent  out  money  gratis" 
was  not  to  be  found  in  those  places 
"  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 
The  obnoxious  statute,  after  a  twenty 
years'  trial,  was  repealed ;  but  though 
ten  per  cent,  was  once  more  made  the 
established  rate  of  interest,  all  beyond 
this  was  branded  with  the  name  of  usury,  and 
made  liable  to  the  former  pains  and  penalties. 

All  this  mercantile  progress,  however,  had 
been  but  a  prelude  to  that  which  it  made  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  imjmlse  im- 
parted by  her  able  administration  to  eveiy  branch 

of  political  and 
intellectual  life, 
by  which  England 
started  at  once 
from  boyhood  in- 
to adolescence,  is 
especially  observ- 
able in  the  com- 
mercial depart- 
ment of  our  his- 
tory. The  navi- 
gation laws,  which 
had  commenced  so 
early  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  pi'ohibit- 
ing  all  exports  or 
imports  in  any 
other  than  Eng- 
lish vessels,  were 
rescinded  in  her  first  parliament,  as  productive 
of  national  jealousies  and  dissensions,  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  true  interests  of  commerce;  and  in 
their  stead,  a  slight  tax  was  imposed  upon  car- 
137 
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goes  imported  or  exported  by  foreign  shipping. 
This  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  expand,  in  an  im- 
mense ratio,  the  sphere  of  English  traffic ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  impulse  was  manifested  in  the 
quantities  of  English  wool  and  cloth  consigned 
to  the  fairs  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  Of 
these  commodities,  there  was  a  trade  to  both 
countries  amounting  to  £2,400,000  annually — an 
immense  sum  compared  with  its  rate  in  the  pre- 


The  Enolish  House  or  Exchasok,  Astwei-.p. 

sent   day.     This  most   lucrative   trade   may  be 
better  understood  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  account  given  of  it  by  Guicciardini,  nephew 
of   tlie  celebrated   historian,  who   lived    in   the 
Netherlands,  and  only  described  what  lie  knew 
and  witnessed: — "To  England,"  he  says,  "Ant- 
werp sends  jewels  and  precious  stones,  silver  bul- 
lion,   quicksilver,    wrought 
ailka,    cloth    of    gold    and 
Bilver,      gold      and      silver 
thread,  camblcts,  gi-ograms, 
spices,  drugs,  sugar,  cotton, 
cummin,   galls,    linens  fine 
and   coarse,    serges,    demi- 
ostades,   tapestry,    madder, 
hops    in    great    quantities, 
gljiss,  salt-lish,  metallic  and 
other  merceries  of  all  sorts 
to  a  gi-eat  value,  arms  of  all 
kinds,  ammunition  for  war, 
and     household    furniture. 
From  England  Antwerp  re- 
ceives vast  quantities  of  fine 
and  coarse  draperies,  fringes, 
and   other   things   of    that 
kind  to  a  gi-eat  value,  the 
finest  wool,  excellent  safi'ron 

in  small  quantities,  a  gi-eat  quantity  of  lead 
and  tin,  sheep  ami  rabbit  skins  without  num- 
ber, and  various  other  sorts  of  fine  peltry  and 


leather,  beer,  cheese,  and  other  sorts  of  provisions 
in  gi'eat  quantities;  also  Malmesey  wines,  which 
the  English  import  from  Candia."  In  this  city 
was  also  an  English  bourse  or  exchange,  to  which 
merchants  of  various  countries  repaired  for  an 
hour  evei'y  morning  and  evening,  accompanied 
l)y  brokers  and  interpreters,  and  bargained  for 
those  ai-ticlesof  English  produce,  whichthey  after- 
wards re-sold  in  the  markets  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. As  an  English  exchange,  however,  w\is 
still  more  necessary  at  London  than  at  Antwerp, 
this  want  was  soon  supplied,  and  that,  too,  not 
by  public  subscription,  but  the  princely  liberality 
of  a  single  merchant.  This  was  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  perceiving  the  inconvenience  of 
the  usual  mercantile  place  of  meeting,  which  was 
in  Lombard  Street,  in  the  open  air,  resolved  to 
build  a  covered  walk  for  the  purpose,  similar  to 
that  of  Antwerp.  His  oidy  demand  upon  the 
city  on  this  occ;\siou  was  for  a  site;  and  when 
this  was  readily  granted,  he  erected  upon  it  in 
15G7,  a  stately  edifice  of  brick,  roofed  with  slate, 
which,  by  the  command  of  the  queen,  was  pro- 
claimed with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the 
voice  of  heralds,  "the  Royal  Exchange." 

It  was  now  full  time  that  England  should  enter 
upon  that  track  of  discovery  which  other  nations 
had  so  successfully  opened;  and  the  fii-st  experi- 
ment tried  during  this  reign  was  the  attempt  to 
find  a  new  pa.ssage  to  In<lia.  This  was  commenced 
in  15(37  b}'  jNIartin  Frobisher,  who  set  sail  upon 
the  bold  adventure  with  no  better  armament  than 
two  barks  of  twenty-five  tons  each,  and  a  pinnace 
of  ten  tons.  He  entered  the  strait  leading  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  thenceforth  called  Frobisher's 
Strait,  and  took  possession  of  the  neighbouring 
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coast  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  but  was  unable 
to  proceed  further  from  sickness  among  his  crew. 
A  second  voyage  which  he  made  in  1577,  with 
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more  ample  means,  was  not,  however,  in  quest  of 
an  Indian  passage,  but  of  gold,  with  which  it  was 
thought  the  country  he  had  discovered  abounded, 
but  which  was  never  found.  A  third  voyage, 
whicli  he  made  in  1578,  with  fifteen  ships,  was 
for  the  discoveiyof  a  north-west  passage,  to  which 
the  strait  of  his  own  name  was  thought  to  lead, 
as  well  as  a  search  for  gold,  but  in  either  case  his 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  His  first  voyage,  in- 
deed, although  with  such  humble  means,  was  his 
most  successful,  by  the  islands  and  coasts  it  en- 
abled him  to  discover,  as  well  as  an  entrance  into 
tlie  Polar  seas.  Another  adventurous  navigator 
of  the  same  period  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
left  England  in  1577,  with  the  double  purpose  of 
discovering  new  countries  and  plundering  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  we  were  still  at  peace;  and 
in  both  of  these  attempts  he  was  successful.  After 
an  absence  of  neai'ly  two  years,  in  which  he  ex- 
plored the  western  coast  of  America,  crossed  the 
Pacific,  and  circumnavigated  the  globe — having 
been  the  first  Englishman  who  performed  that 
feat — he  retui'ned  triumphantly  to  England  laden 
with  Spanish,  plunder.  A  third  adventurer  was 
Sir  John  Davis,  who  made  three  voyages  in  search 
of  the  north-west  passage ;  and  although  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  finding  it,  he  enlarged  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  while  he 
perpetuated  his  own  name  by  the  discovery  of 
Davis'  Straits.  A  fourth  in  the  list  of  English 
naval  adventure  was  Thomas  Cavendish,  who, 
like  Drake,  performed  the  periplus  of  the  globe ; 
and  in  a  second  expedition,  one  of  his  captains 
(John  Davis,  who  has  already  been  mentioned) 
discovered  the  Falkland  Islands.  Besides  these, 
other  expeditions  were  fitted  out  towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  had  for  their 
chief  object  the  exploration  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage.  "While 
these  attempts  were  prosecuted  with  such  dili- 
gence, the  paths  that  had  already  been  opened 
up  by  foreign  navigators  were  not  neglected;  and 
among  the  foremost  of  these  was  India,  the  great 
commercial  mart  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  For  this  purpose,  the  Turkey  Comjjany 
was  incorporated  in  1581,  and  the  East  India 
('ompany  in  1600.  The  splendid  results  with 
which  this  enterprise  was  crowned  belong  to  a 
later  period  of  the  commercial  history  of  England. 
As  Britain  was  finally  destined  to  be  the 
"  mighty  mother"  of  colonies,  England  com- 
menced her  great  vocation  during  this  stirring 
period  of  adventure,  by  attempting  experiments 
in  colonization  upon  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. The  first  of  these,  undertaken  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1576  and  1583,  accom- 
panied by  his  more  renowned  step-brothei-.  Sir 
AValter  Raleigh,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  in  the 
last  of  these  voyages,  Gilbert  himself,  and  four 


of  the  five  ships  that  composed  his  armament, 
were  lost  at  sea.  Undeterred  by  this  fatal  ex- 
ample, Sir  AValter,  in  the  following  year,  fitted 
out  two  ships,  which  he  sent  to  the  coast  of 
North  America,  with  instructions  as  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  were  to  sail;  and  the  result 
was  the  discovery  of  Virginia,  which  was  so 
named  by  Elizabeth  herself,  in  honour  of  her  own 
happy  state  of  celibacy.  As  Raleigh  by  letters- 
patent  had  obtained  the  right  of  property  in  this 
discovery,  which  comprised  at  that  time  both 
what  is  now  called  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, he  sent  to  his  new  territory  a  fleet  of  colo- 
nization consisting  of  seven  ships  ;  but  although 
this  trial,  which  proved  a  failure,  was  followed 
by  rej^eated  attempts  and  sacrifices,  Virginia  was 
not  at  this  early  stage  to  become  the  home  of  an 
English  population.  Every  successive  landing 
was  followed  by  an  attack  from  the  natives, 
under  which  the  new  comers  perished,  and  at 
last  the  attempt  was  abandoned  in  despaii-.  Eng- 
land was  thus  fated  to  learn  at  the  outset,  that 
to  colonize  a  country  is  more  ditficult  than  to 
discover  it:  but  bravely  she  persisted,  and  endur- 
ingly  she  persevered,  until  the  lesson  was  learned, 
and  the  prize  obtained. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  will  suffice  to  show  how  ne- 
cessaiy  this  mercantile  spirit  was,  not  only  for 
national  prosperity,  but  even  for  very  existence. 
Spain,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  maritime 
discovery,  and  been  enriched  with  the  treasure 
of  America  as  her  reward,  was  enabled  in  conse- 
quence to  fit  out  an  Armada  which,  according  to 
human  calculation,  was  justly  termed  the  "  In- 
viilcible."  What  in  such  a  case  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  this  country,  had  the  Armada  been 
able  to  land  her  armies,  or  even  keep  possession 
of  the  sea?  Had  England  remained  indiflTerent 
to  her  mercantile  advantages  as  an  island,  the 
utmost  she  could  have  done  in  such  a  crisis 
would  have  been  to  abide  the  uncertain  issue  of 
an  invasion,  by  which  she  would  have  been 
thrown  back  for  a  centuxy  at  least  in  progress, 
even  if  she  had  been  finally  victorious.  The 
former  sovereigns  had  been  obliged  in  their  diffi- 
culties to  apply  for  shipping  to  such  foreign 
poi'ts  as  Genoa,  Danzig,  Hamburg,  and  Venice; 
but  in  the  present  case,  such  a  resource  would 
have  been  useless.  Hapjiily,  however,  her  com- 
merce had  already  created  not  only  a  numerous 
and  well-manned  navy,  but  skilful  commanders; 
and  thus,  when  the  battle  was  confined  to  the 
ocean,  the  Spaniards  were  confronted  by  men  as 
inured  to  naval  conflict  as  themselves.  In  this 
way,  it  is  declared  in  the  State  Papers  of  the 
period,  where  the  force  sent  out  against  the  Ar- 
mada is  enumerated,  that  the  sum  total  of  Eng- 
lish ships  was  181.     It  is  specified  also  that  of 
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these,  only  thirty-four  were  regular  men-of-war, 
of  which  not  more  than  five  wei-e  from  800  to 
1100  tons  burden  each  ;  of  the  other  shijjs,  eigh- 
teen were  supplied  by  private  adventui-ers,  thu-ty- 
three  by  the  city  of  London ;  forty-three  were 
hired  vessels,  and  fifty-three  were  coasters  sent 
by  various  sea-ports.  The  fleet  had  on  boai'd 
11,120  men.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  royal  navy  amounted  to  17,110  ton- 
nage; while  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mary  it 
had  only  amounted  to  7110.  Of  these  ships  of 
Elizabeth,  the  largest  was  of  1000  tons  burden, 
and  carried  340  seamen  and  forty  guns;  while 
the  whole  royal  navy  amounted  to  forty  sail, 
with  a  crew  of  about  300  men  for  each  vessel. 

In  the  internal  traffic  of  England,  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  in  other  countries,  was  cai'ried  on 
by  fairs,  held  annually  or  more  frequently,  at 
stated  periods,  in  some  noted  place  of  resort ;  and 
such  were  the  local  advantages  derived  from  these 
great  musters,  that  every  means  was  adopted  to 
make  them  attractive,  as  well  jus  to  retain  them 
in  existence,  in  those  towns  where  they  were 
found  no  longer  necessary.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  when  the  lord-mayor  and  alder- 
men of  Loudon,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
prohibited  any  of  the  citizens  from  repairing 
with  their  goods  to  any  market  or  fair  out  of  the 
city,  so  many  places  remoiisti-ated,  and  so  loud 
aii  outcry  was  raised,  until  the  obnoxious  pi-ohi- 
bitiou  was  repealed  by]>arliameut  in  1487.  In 
tlie  appeal  that  was  made  on  this  occ<i.sion,  we 
learn  the  principal  ]>laces  at  which  faire  were 
then  held  in  England,  and  the  kind  of  business 
transacted,  as  well  as  the  persons  wlio  freciuented 
them.  "  There  be  many  fairs,"  it  said,  "  for  the 
common  weal  of  your  said  liege  people,  as  at 
Salisbury,  Bristow,  Oxeuforth,  Cambridge,  Not- 
tingham, Ely,  Coventry,  and  at  many  other 
places;  where  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  abbots, 
prioi-s,  knights,  squires,  gentlemen,  and  your  s;iid 
commons  of  every  country,  hath  their  common 
resort  to  buy  and  purvey  many  things  that  l)e 
good  and  profitable,  as  ornaments  of  holy  church, 
chalices,  books,  vestments,  and  other  ornaments 
for  holy  church  aforesaid;  and  also  for  household, 
as  victual  for  the  time  of  Lent,  and  other  stuff, 
as  linen  cloth,  woollen  cloth,  brass,  pewter,  bed- 
ding, Osmund,  iron,  flax,  and  wax,  and  many 
other  necessary  things,  the  which  might  not  be 
forborne  among  your  liege  people."  The  great 
meeting  of  this  kind  for  the  metropolis  itself 
was  Bartholomew  Fair,  to  which  multitudes  an- 
nually rejviired  from  the  several  English  coun- 
ties, and  even  from  foreign  countries,  so  that  if 
any  o])ideniio  hap]>ened  to  prevail  in  London 
din-ing  the  season  that  the  fair  was  held,  there 
was  some  danger  that  the  infection  might  tlius 
be  carried  over  the  whole  kingdom.     Such  was 


especially  the  case  in  1593,  while  the  plague  was 
raging  in  the  metropolis,  so  that  its  holding  was 
prohibited ;  but  so  necessary  had  Bartholomew 
Fair  now  become  for  the  welfare  of  the  realm, 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  brave  the  danger; 
and  all  that  the  authox'ities  could  therefore  effect 
was  merely  to  appoint  certain  i-egulations  by 
which  the  risk  might  be  lessened.  These  regu- 
lations, as  announced  in  the  proclamation  of  Eli- 
zabeth, give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  kind  of  traffic 
that  was  cai-ried  on  at  an  English  fair  at  the 
close  of  this  period  of  our  history.  It  was  de- 
ci-eed,  "That  in  the  usual  ]jlace  of  Smithfield, 
there  be  no  manner  of  market  for  any  wares  kept, 
nor  any  stalls  or  booths  for  any  manner  of  mer- 
chandise, or  for  victuals,  suffered  to  be  set  up ; 
but  that  the  open  place  of  the  gi-ound  called 
Smithfield  be  only  occupied  with  sale  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  of  stall  wares,  as  butter,  cheese, 
and  such  like,  in  gross,  and  not  by  retail ;  the 
same  to  continue  for  two  days  only.  And  for 
vent  of  woollen  cloths,  kerseys,  and  linen  cloths, 
to  be  all  sold  in  gross,  and  not  by  retail,  the 
same  shall  be  all  brought  within  the  close  yard 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  shops  are  there  con- 
tinued, and  have  gates  to  shut  the  same  place  in 
the  nights,  and  there  such  cloth  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  and  to  be  bought  in  gross,  and  not  by  retail; 
the  same  market  to  continue  but  three  days. 
And  tliat  the  sale  and  vent  for  leather  be  kept 
in  the  outside  of  tiie  ring  in  Smithfield,  as  liath 
been  accustomed,  without  erecting  any  shops  or 
bootiis  for  the  same,  or  for  any  victualler  or 
other  occupier  of  any  ways  whatsoever."  From 
these  exti-acts,  a  distinct  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  substanti:J  business  of  an  English  fair,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  But  the 
festivity  that  was  intermingled  with  it,  the 
shows  and  pageants,  the  feasting  and  swilling, 
tlie  crowding,  shouldering  and  shouting,  by  which 
the  living  mass  was  at  times  converted  into  a 
heaving  sea,  or  even  a  downright  storm — these 
inevitable  accompaniments  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  The  t;»sk  has  often 
been  attempted,  not  only  by  the  novelist,  but  the 
historian;  but  of  all  these  descriptions,  none  a]>- 
peai-s  to  us  so  grajihic  and  so  true  as  the  Vanity 
Fair  of  honest  John  Bunyan.' 


'  "The  progrees  of  trade  might,  however,  h.ive  been  more  slow 
if  it  had  depended  alone  on  those  exact  calculations  of  advantage 
tix>m  accessible  and  well-understood  sources,  which  are  its  natur,-i] 
province.  But  the  voyages  of  the  Spani-irds  aii<l  Portuguese  ha«l 
disclosetl  t<i  the  d.izzled  imaguiations  of  mankind  new  worliU 
and  races  of  men  before  unknown  ;  the  owners  of  treasures,  ap- 
Ijarently  unbounded,  which  they  had  neither  power  to  defend, 
nor  skill  to  extract  from  the  earth.  Tlie  spirit  of  commerce 
mingled  with  tlie  jvission  for  disoovetr,  which  w.is  exalted  by 
the  grandeur  of  v.ist  and  imknown  object*.  A  maritime  chivalry 
arose,  which  equipped  crus,ides  for  the  settlement  and  confjuest 
of  the  New  World  ;  professing  to  save  the  tribes  of  that  immense 
region  from  eternal  perdition,  and  somewhat  disguising  thes^ 
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"We  now  turn  from  the  commercial  to  the 
agricultural  state  of  England  at  this  period.  At 
its  commencement,  farms  appear  to  have  been 
cheaply  rented,  and  carelessly  or  unskilfully 
cultivated ;  and  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  as 
described  by  Harrison,  was  that  of  lazy  coarse 
contentment.  A  farm-house,  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  was  a  timber  dwelling  with  walls  of  plaster, 
and  a  roof  of  thatch ;  the  beds  were  pallets  of 
straw  covered  with  a  coarse  sheet,  or  at  the  best, 
a  flock  mattress ;  and  the  usual  daily  diet  of  the 
inmates  was  salted  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  pro- 
duce, with  the  coarser  grain,  such  as  barley  or 
rye,  for  bread,  and  only  occasionally  wheateu 
loaves  or  cakes,  for  the  frequent  use  of  wheaten 
bread  was  a  luxury  only  for  the  rich.  The 
clothing  of  the  inmates  was  tlie  produce  of  the 
farm;  and  the  wool  and  flax  were  prepared  and 
Rpun  for  the  weaver  by  the  industry  of  the 
female  part  of  the  establishment.  The  women 
also  superintended  the  corn  for  the  mill,  brewed 
and  baked  for  the  household  consumption,  took 
charge  of  the  cows,  swine,  and  jjoultry,  and  per- 
formed the  work  of  the  garden;  while  their  hus- 
bands not'  only  attended  to  their  labours  a-field, 
but  made  their  own  ox-bows,  yokes,  plough-gear, 
and  other  utensils  of  husbandry.  In  this  way, 
a  rough  but  comfortable  abundance  was  secured 
by  the  English  yeomanry  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  even  when  their  stock  of  money  sel- 
dom exceeded  a  few  shillings;  and  when  rent- 
day  arrived,  if  the  hoarded  sum  of  the  year's 
labour  was  not  enough  for  the  emergency,  the 
sale  of  a  cow  or  horse  had  to  be  endured  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  By  good  industry  and 
thrift,  however,  much  could  be  effected  even 
with  such  scanty  resources,  a  picture  of  which 
Latimer  has  given  in  his  own  homely  and  prac- 
tical but  graphic  style.  His  father,  he  tells  us, 
was  a  yeoman  who  rented  a  farm  under  £4  a- 
year;  but  out  of  this  limited  holding,  he  had  as 
much  land  under  tillage  as  kept  six  men,  thirty 
cows,  and  100  sheep.  He  also  kept  a  horse  and 
man  for  the  king's  service  when  called  upon,  sent 
his  son  to  school  and  afterwards  to  college,  and 
gave  to  each  of  his  daughters  £5  as  a  dower 
when  they  were  married.  Besides  this,  he  could 
afford  to  be  hospitable  to  his  neighboux's  and 
kind  to  the  poor — and  all  from  the  produce  of 
his  farm.  In  the  foregoing  statements,  the  de- 
scrij^tions,  both  of  Latimer  and  Harrison,  are  to 
be  understood  as  referring  to  the  agricultural 


commonalty  alone,  and  not  to  the  numerous  ex- 
ceptions which  were  presented  by  the  rural  aris- 
tocracy, Avho  inhabited  commodious  mansions  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  vied  with  the  worshi])ful 
landowners  themselves  in  dress,  style  of  living, 
and  domestic  comforts.  This  is  attested  by  the 
remains  of  those  comfortable  granges  that  evi- 
dently were  homes  of  abundance,  especially  dur- 
ing the*' golden  days"  of  Elizabeth.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens,  however,  that  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  their  inmates,  so  as  to  describe  their 
mode  of  living  with  any  sufficient  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Pui'suing  the  description  given  by  the  good 
old  Reformer,  we  find  an  important  change  in 
agricultural  life  during  the  reign  of  Heni-y  VIII. 
The  new  occupant  of  his  father's  farm  was  obliged 
to  pay  for  it  a  rental  of  i>16  annually,  or  even 
more,  so  that  he  was  unable  "  to  do  anything  for 
his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  nor 
to  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor."  This  pro- 
digious rise  in  rent,  which  now,  in  most  cases, 
trebled  its  former  amount,  unhoused  many  of 
the  comfortable  yeomanry,  and  converted  them 
into  day-labourers.  To  add  to  these  evils,  in- 
closui-es  were  multiplied  over  the  whole  coun- 
try; large  tracts  were  converted  into  sheep-farms 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  traffic  of 
wool;  and  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  which 
hitherto  had  maintained  a  comfortable  tenantry, 
and  given  relief  to  the  poor,  threw  their  helpless 
inmates  by  thousands  upon  the  already  impove- 
rished community.  All  this  occasioned  an  ag- 
gregate of  misery  which  the  writers  of  the  i^eriod 
exhaust  themselves  in  deploring ;  and  according 
to  their  account,  the  land  was  overspread  with 
theft,  beggary,  and  starvation.  It  could  not  in- 
deed have  been  otherwise,  from  the  suddenness 
and  violence  of  the  change;  and  laws  were  en- 
acted, although  in  most  cases  in  vain,  to  suppress 
the  growing  evil.  Thus,  the  growth  of  large 
sheep-farms  was  prohibited,  by  a  decree  that  no 
man  should  keep  more  than  2000  sheep  except 
upon  his  own  land ;  that  not  more  than  two 
farms  should  be  occupied  by  one  tenant;  that  no 
cottage  should  be  built  without  having  four  acres 
of  land  attached  to  it,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  inhabited  by  mox'e  than  one  family.  Other 
statutes  were  also  enacted,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  equalization  of  the  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It 
was  well,  however,  that  the  wants  of  the  people. 


expeditions  of  rapine  and  destructiou  under  the  iUuaions  of 
military  glory  and  religious  fanaticism.  Great  noblemen,  who 
would  have  recoiled  with  disgust  from  the  small  gains  of  honest 
industry,  eagerly  plunged  into  associations  which  held  out 
wealth  and  empire  in  the  train  of  siilendid  victory.  The  lord- 
treasurer,  the  lord-steward,  the  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  lord 
high-admiral  ware  at  the  head  of  the  first  company  formed  for 
the  trade  of  Russia,  on  the  discovery  of  that  country.   For  nearly 


a  century  it  became  a  prevalent  passion  among  men  of  all  ranks, 
including  the  highest,  to  become  members  of  associations  framed 
for  the  purposes  of  discovery,  colonization,  and  aggrandizement, 
which  formed  a  species  of  subordinate  republics — the  vassals  of 
the  crown  of  England.  By  links  like  these,  the  feudal  world 
v/ag  eradually  allied  with  the  commercial,  in  a  manner  which 
civilized  the  landholder  and  elevated  the  merchant. " — Sir  Jamu 
Mackintosh. 
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combined  with  their  industrial  habits,  were  of 
^eater  force  than  acts  of  parliament.  The  sub- 
division of  farms,  and  increase  of  rent,  compelled 
the  use  of  a  better  kind  of  cultivation;  and  this 
was  followed  with  such  success,  that  by  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  produce  of  each 
culti\^ated  acre  was  at  least  doubled.  The  same 
active  spirit,  which  necessity  had  thus  kindled 
into  new  life,  was  also  manifested  in  better  farm- 
houses and  cottages,  and  a  more  comfortable 
style  of  living  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  All 
this  was  manifested  during  "the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess,"  according  to  the  testimony  of  Har- 
rison and  other  contem])orary  writers,  from  which 
we  gather  the  following  j)articulars  of  rural  life 
during  this  period  : — 

The  houses  of  the  yeomanry,  formerly  built  of 
wood,  were  now  superseded  by  cottages  of  brick, 
or  even  of  stone,  while  the  rooms  were  larger 
and  better  suited  for  in-door  life;  the  fashion  of 
furniture,  which  had  formerly  been  confined  to 
the  mansions  of  squires  and  franklins,  had  now 
found  its  way  into  these  cottages;  wooden  tren- 
chers had  been  converted  into  platters  of  pew- 
ter, and  in  some  cases  the  pewter  had  given  way 
to  pieces  of  silver  plate.  A  good  feather-bed 
}iad  taken  the  place  of  the  straw  mattress,  and 
a  snug  coal-fire  that  of  peat,  heath,  or  crackling 
thorns;  while  good  windows  and  chimneys  were 
not  wanting  to  the  building.  The  occupants, 
indeed,  were  still  obliged  to  subsist  upon  salted 
meat  during  the  winter,  and  salted  fish  during 
the  church  liolidaj's,  even  after  the  Reformation 
had  been  established  ;  but  to  these  there  could 
now  be  added,  in  greater  plenty  then  before,  the 
fresh  produce  of  the  pasture,  the  barn-yard,  and 
tiie  dairy — 

"  Heef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shrivl  i>io3  of  the  boat ; 
Pig,  veal,  goiwe,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well  drest : " 

While  the  owner  of  this  good  cheer  had  often 
several  yeai"s'  rent  laid  up  in  store.  The  source 
of  all  this  improvement  was  to  be  found  in  the 
superior  cultivation  of  his  farm,  where  the  land 
was  manured  with  burned  limestone,  sand,  and 
even  the  sweejungs  of  the  streets  of  London 
mixed  with  the  ;ishes  of  coal.  In  this  way,  the 
better  kinds  of  grain  were  not  only  produced  in 
greater  abundance,  but  new  articles  introduced 
into  cultivation,  the  chief  of  which  were  clover 
aiul  the  hoji,  that  were  both  brought  to  England 
from  the  Notiierlands.  The  breeding  of  cattle, 
for  which  so  many  facilities  were  opened  up,  was 
now  carefully  attended  to;  so  that  not  only  were 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  more  plenti- 
ful than  ever,  but  also  in  better  condition,  and 
more  profitable  for  the  market.  A  curious  in- 
RtAuce  of  this  growing  prosperity,  and  the  effects 
it  produced,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  increase 
of  malt,  which  was  now  so  abundantly  used,  that 


in  1597  it  had  to  be  checked  by  royal  statute. 
While  improvements  in  farming  had  thus  been 
going  on,  those  of  gardening  had  not  been  ne- 
glected; for  while  plums,  cherries,  currants,  apri- 
cots, pippins,  and  gooseberries,  which  had  been 
introduced  from  abroad  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  were  now  carefully  cultivated  and 
brought  into  general  use,  the  garden  was  also 
oimamented  with  the  damask  and  musk  rose,  the 
gilly-flower,  rose  of  Provence,  and  carnation, 
which  were  imported  into  England  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  the  yeomanry  of  merry  England  we  now 
pass  to  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  the  noble. 
i\Iuch  of  the  former  occupations  of  these  mag- 
nates had  now  departed  along  with  the  political 
power  and  sway  which  they  were  no  longer  en- 
titled to  hold;  but  this  deprivation  only  strength- 
ened their  desire  for  more  comfortable  homes,  and 
a  su])erior  style  of  living.  It  was  only  thus  that 
they  could  still  retain  their  superiority  as  the  de- 
scendants of  nobles  and  princes  ;  and  as  models, 
they  could  have  found  few  better  fitted,  according 
to  the  age,  for  their  imitation,  than  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  gorgeous  prime-minister  Wolsey,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  built,  completed,  or  improved  ten 
splendid  palaces.  The  style  of  building  now  in- 
troduced into  the  palatial  residencesof  the  English 
nobles  has  been  generally  called  the  Tudor  style, 
atul  prevailed  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
change  thus  introduced  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  Ecclesiastical  architecture  had  now  .so  far 
retrograded,  and  become  so  mixed  up  with  foreign 
features,  that  its  distinctive  English  character 
w;is  gone.  Henry  VIII.  patronized  Italian  artists, 
and  these  having  no  feeling  for  the  Gothic  of  the 
North,  could  not  appreciate  its  beauties,  and 
sought  to  engraft  their  own  ideas  on  a  style 
which,  as  it  had  such  hold  on  the  national  mind, 
they  could  not  at  once  throw  aside.  The  beauti- 
ful proportions  of  the  old  style  were  not  seen; 
and  when  it  was  copied,  it  was  without  know- 
ledge or  feeling.  The  result  was,  that  step  by 
step,  the  ancient  features  were  supplanted  by  the 
new  introduction,  until  at  length  all  character 
was  lost,  and  churches  were  built  in  debased 
imitation  of  the  chissic  styles.  It  will  therefore 
be  ininecessary  in  this  ])lace  to  treat  further  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices. 

In  Domestic  architecture,  also,  the  same  influ- 
ences were  at  work,  and  produced  a  somewhat 
similar  change ;  but  other  cau.ses  in  this  case 
led  to  modifications  in  the  style  of  building  and 
living.  The  cessation  of  the  wars  which  had  so 
long  devastated  England,  and  the  consequent 
feeling  of  security  under  the  house  of  Tudor, 
rendered  no  longer  necessary  the  military  charac- 
ter which  had  hitherto  distinguished  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  aristocracy.      The  castellated  form 
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to  which  the  raiud  had  beeu  so  long  iiccustomed, 
was  still  retained ;  but  it  was  no  longer  a  mili- 
tary fortress,  in  which  all  domestic  arrangements 
were  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  necessities  of 
defence.  The  windows,  which  before  were  small, 
were  now  gradually  enlarged,  until  they  became 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  building. 
Towers  and  turrets  were  still  used,  but  only  for 
ornament ;  and  as  they  were  no  longer  required 
for  watch-towers-,  or  to  be  manned  with  warders 
or  bowmen,  the  flat  leads  within  the  parapet  were 
no  longer  necessary,  and  they  were  finished  with 
ornamental  roofs,  richly  crocketted  and  finialled, 
and  ending  in  gay  weather-vanes  or  armorial  de- 
vices. Chimneys,  too,  now  became  an  important 
feature  of  ornamentation.  They  were  mostly  of 
brick,  and  consisted  of  large  stacks  of  tall  slender 
shafts,  issuing  from  a  square  basement,  frequently 
of  stone.  These  shafts  M'ei-e  richly  moulded  and 
often  twisted,  and  they  were  generally  ornamented 
over  their  whole  surface  with  various  diaper  pat- 
terns and  armorial  bearings."  Chimneys  had 
been  in  use  in  England  from  the  twelfth  century, 
if  not  earlier,  as  is  shown  by  remains  of  build- 
ings of  that  date.  They  had  increased  in  use 
until,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  even  tlie  halls 
were  warmed  by  fire-places,  thougli  they  had  pre- 
viously had  a  large  fire  on  a  hearth,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  a  brazier,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with 
an  opening  over  it  in  the  roof,  and  which  was 
called  a  louvre.  A  good  example  of  this  does 
or  did  lately  exist  in  the  hall  of  Westminster 
School. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VII.'s  and  the  early 
part  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  brick  buildings  were 
much  used,  and  oi-namental  moulded  brickwork 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  attained  its  greatest 
perfection.  All  the  ornaments  are  moulded  in 
brick,  and  this  gives  a  facility  for  profuse  decora- 
tion without  much  increase  of  cost.  Accordingly, 
we  find  these  decorations,  which  consist  of  Tudor 
flowers,  armorial  bearings  and  badges,  letters, 
flowers,  medallions,  &e.,  used  in  all  parts  of  a 
building  where  they  could  be  introduced,  on  the 
parapets,  the  cornices,  the  string-courses,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  chimneys  and  turrets.  At  this 
time  the  buildings  are  without  the  mixture  of 
Italian  details  which  afterwards  became  so  pre- 
valent, and  they  exhibit  the  character  of  what 
may  be  taken  as  the  genuine  Tudor  style.  They 
retain  the  castellated  form  outwardly,  and  have 
in  general  the  moat  and  gatehouse ;  but  the 
towers  are  without  strength,  and  are  evidently 
intended  for  ornament  and  show  rather  than 
for  defence.  Small  octagonal  turrets  flank  the 
angles,  and  terminate  in  a  kind  of  turret  pinnacles 


*  Some  fine  examples  of  this  kind  occur  at  East  Barsham, 
Norfolk,  and  Comptou-Wynyates,  Warwickshire. 


ca])j)ed  with  an  ogee-shaped  dome,  whicli  liaa 
frequently  a  large  finial  and  bold  crockets. 
These  turrets,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  style, 
are  found  in  many  of  the  large  buildings,  as  at 
Henry  YII.'s  Chapel,  Hengi-ave  Hall,  Westow 
Hall,  &c.,  and  have  some  resemblance  to  Tui-kish 


Part  of  HrNGRAVE  Hail,  Essex     Time  of  Hentry  VI II. 
Britten's  Aichitectui.il  Antiquities. 

minarets ;  and  with  the  richly  ornamented  stacks 
of  brick  chimneys,  give  a  very  remarkable  and 
distinctive  character  to  the  buildings  where 
they  occur.  These  turrets  and  chimneys,  with 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  octagonal  over  the 
square  form  for  towers,  &c.,  large  square  win- 
dows, divided  into  many  lights  by  mullions  and 
cross  bars  or  transoms — the  extensive  use  of 
panelling  and  of  the 
Tudor  flower — and 
other  details  of  the 
late  Perpendicular 
style — and  also  of 
armorial  bearings  ; 
with  the  very  gene- 
ral use  of  brick — • 
may  be  taken  as  the 
characteristics  of  the 
genuine  Tudor  style 
before  its  admixture 
with  foreign  details. 
But  before  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIIT.  it  had  become 
materially  altered : 
the  castellated  form 
was  lost,  and  it  pass- 
ed gi'adually  into 
what  is  known  as  the 
Elizabethan  style. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  style  all  trace  of  military 
character  was  lost,  and  the  Gothic  features  were 
mixed  with  and  gradually  replaced  by  Italian. 
The  Grecian  and  Roman  orders  were  generally 
used,  but  were  copied  in  an  impure  and  debased 
manner.  From  these  apparently  discordant  ma- 
terials designs  were  formed,  which  have  at  least 
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great  ])ictiiresipe  effect  to  recommend  them. 
The  windows,  however,  still  retained  their  mnl- 
lious  and  transoms,  but  they  were  increased  in 
size  in  some  instances  (as  at  Hardwick)  to  such 


WOLTERTOX    SlASOR   ilOUSE,    EAST    BaRSIIAM,    NORFOLK.      TiME   OF    IIeNRV    VIII    ' 


an  excess  that  the  walls  were  reduced  to  little 
more  than  mere  window  frames.  Indeed,  the 
buildings  of  this  reign  were  built  for  pomp  and 
pleasure,  for  banquets  and  pageants;  and  there- 
fore splendid  apartments,  approached  by  wide 
and  magnificent  staircases,  and,  above  all,  a 
gallery  for  dancing  and  other  amusements,  and 
which  frequently  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  were  essential 
in  a  lioiise  of  any  preten- 
sions. The  ceilings  were 
richly  and  profusely  orna- 
mented with  llowers,  foli- 
<age  and  arabesques,  figures, 
and  chiasic  allusions.  They 
are  generally  divided  into 
comj)artnienta,  and  pen- 
dants are  sometimes  intro- 
duced. Creat  care  and  ex- 
pense were  bestowed  on  the 
mas.sive  chimney-pieces, 
which  are  frequently  of 
large  size,  reaching  the 
height  of  tlie  room,  gene- 
rally of  marble  or  carved 
oak,  anil  of  most  elaborate 
and  intricate  design,  con- 
sisting of  the  classical  or- 
dere,  figures,  armorial  bear- 
ings, cipliers,  arabesques, 
&c.     Wainscot,  which  had 

been  much  used  in  the  Tudor  period,  when  it 
was  panelled  and  generally  carved,  was  still  con- 
tinued, though  in  a  plainer  style,  for  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,  Vnit  it  was  commonly  covered 
with  tapestry,  on  which  were  represented  various 


histories  from  classic  mythology.  This  was  merely 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  was  removed  from  house 
to  house  as  the  family  changed  their  residence. 
On  the  exterior,  as  moats  and  walls  for  defence 
were  no  longer  needed,  the 
sloping  ground  was  cut  into 
wide   and   stately  terraces 
for   promenading.       These 
were  generally  bounded  by 
massive  stone  balustrades, 
and   connected   with   each 
other  by   steps,  and  were 
ornamented    with    statues, 
vases,  &c.    The  space  below 
was   laid   out   as  a  flower 
.garden,   with    generally   a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  and 
iieds  cut  out  into  various 
fant:\stical  and  geometiical 
forms,  planted  with  flowers 
and    evergreens,    and    en- 
livened by  statues  of  the 
deities  of  the  classic  mytho- 
log3'.     These  gardens,  with  their  terraces,  stilf 
and  formal  though  they  were,  harmonized  well 
with  the  style  of  building,  and  gave  an  air  of 
dignity  and  magnificence  to  the  edifice  which  we 
scarcely  find  elsewhere. 

The  princely  houses,  t  rather  palaces,  which 
rose  in  this  reign  are  numerous,  many  even  yet 
remaining  to  attest  the  splendour  of  the  reign  of 


Drawixo-room  or  Bramhall  IIat.l,  Chesiiirf..    Time  of  Euzaiutii. 
From  Xiifli's  Maik>ioii3  of  Eiiglaml. 


the  "  Virgin  Queen."    Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Burghley,  Kirby,  Oxnead,  &c. 

The  illu.<«trations  chosen  to  elucidate  the  archi- 


'  Prom  Uepton's  view  in  the  VetitstA  Monumeiit-i 
trota  Piigin's  E^xamples  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
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tecture  of  tliis  jjcriod  are  : — Wolterton  Manor 
House,  East  Barsliani,  Norfolk,  which  was  begun 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and 
finished  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  entirely  of 
])rick,  and  offers  a  perfect  example  of  the  style  of 
the  period.  It  shows  the 
peculiar  turrets  before  men- 
tioned, the  chimney-stacks,  ^^ 
the  panelling,  the  moulded 
ornaments,  &c.,  and  the  royal 
arms  conspicuously  placed 
over  both  entrances. 

Hengrave  Hall  (1.538),  the 
finest  example  we  possess  of 
the  style  of , the  eai'ly  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  of  stone  ;  has  the  ogee 
domes  very  large,  and  with 
bold  crockets  and  large 
finials,  pointed  lights  to  the 
windows,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  genuine  Tudor ; 
but   its   entrance    doorway 

shows  a  tendency  to  change,  as  Italian  or  classic 
features  are  there  used.  The  ground  plan  of 
this  building  is  that  which  mostly  prevailed  at 
the  time,  that  is,  the  buildings  forming  a  squai'e 
and  inclosing  a  central  paved  quadrangle,  the 
hall  being  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  entrance. 
A  moat  with  an  outer  gatehouse  surrounded  the 
whole.  Other  examples  of  this  arrangement  are 
Oxburgh,  Norfolk;  and  Comptou - Wynyates, 
Wai'wickshire. 

Burghley   House,    Northamptonshire    (1587), 


period,  but  the  lights  are  square-headed,  nut 
pointed.  The  nondescript  additions  to  the  para- 
2jet  over  the  princij^al  entrance,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  columns  and  entablatures  for  chim- 
neys, are  incongruities,  but  are  still  very  charac- 


Hardwick  Hall,  Derbyshire.     Time  of  Elizabeth. — From  Lysuus'  Derbyshire 


teristic  of  the  style,  for  though  the  general  form 
was  bold  and  striking,  the  details  were  meaning- 
less and  poor.  A  part  only  of  the  principal  front 
is  here  shown. 

Hard  wick  Hall,  Derbyshire,  built  by  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
This  is  a  building  on  a  less  magnificent  scale,  but 
equally  characteristic.  It  is  here  introduced  to 
show  the  excessive  enlargement  of  the  windows, 
and  the  countess'  initials,  E.  S.,  and  coronet,  in  the 
parapet.  This  was  a  fashion  in  this  reign,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Castle- 
Ashby,  the  family  motto 
formed  the  parapet. 

Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  23eriod  timber  houses 
continued  to  be  used,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those 
now  remaining  ai'e  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  or  James. 
The  framework  of  these 
was  of  oak,  and  the  spaces 
between  were  tilled  uj) 
either  with  lath  and  plas- 
ter or  with  brick.  The 
timbers  between  the  jirin- 
cipal  bearers  Avere  arranged 
in  various  ornamental  de- 
vices, as  circles,  lozenges, 
& '. ;  and  the  gables  finished 
with  ornamented  barge- 
boards,  and  finials  or  hip-knobs.  The  whole  of 
the  principal  timbers  were  often  richly  carved, 
and  the  entrance  ornamented  with  small  shafts, 
ai'ches,  &c.  The  upper  stories  frequently  project 
over  the  lower  ones.  Many  large  and  very  fine 
J38 


Burghlev  House,  Xoethamptonshire.     Time  of  Elizabeth.— Richardson's  Eliz.  Arch. 


built  by  Lord-chancellor  Burghley.  This  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  palatial  Elizabethan 
building.  It  is  classical  or  Italian  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  the  windows,  which  still 
retain  the  muUions  and  transoms  of  the  earlier 
Vol.  II. 
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timber   buildiuga    are   found    iu    Cheshire    aud 
Lancashire,   and    one  of    these,   Moreton    Hall, 


^^"vx'jffam^^^ 


JIORETON    HaIX,    CllKSniRK,    TlilK  OF   El.IZABnTII. 

From  IJrittou's  Architect  lira]  Antiquities. 


The  architect  of  many  of  the  finest  houses 
of  this  reign  and  the  next,  was  John  Thorpe, 
whose  very  curious  and  valuable  sketch- 
book is  now  iu  Sir  John  Soane's  Mu- 
seum, and  from  it  the  following  design 
has  been  selected.  It  is  intended  for  a 
street  in  London,  and  therefore  differs 
from  those  for  the  countrj'.'  Its  chief 
peculiarity  is  the  projecting  porch  aud 
gallery,  extending  along  the  whole  front, 
and  ajiproached  by  steps.  Porches  of  this 
character,  but  merely  covering  the  door, 
are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  town 
houses  of  the  next  century. 
:;:i^  The  same  political  causes  that  swept 

away  the  feudal  castles  of  England,  or 
converted  them  into  peaceful  mausiona, 
also  abridged  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
trains  of  the  nobility.     It  was  no  longer 
nece.«»sxiry  for  them  to  live  in  garrison, 
or  ride  attended  by  a  numerous  armed 
ai-ray;  and,  indeed,  had  they  attempted 
it,  sucli  a  mode  of  I'ie  would  no  longer 
have  been  permitted.     On  the  accession 
i.s    liere  selected    for  an   example.     This   house  '  of  the  Tudors  to  the  throne,  the  new  dynasty 
lias  a  gallery  extending  along  its  whole  length.        found  the  aristocracy  depressed,  and  resolved  to 
Bramhall  Hall,  Cheshire,  is  another  but  larger     keep  them  so  ;  and  hence  the  severe  statutes  that 

were  enacted  against  numerous  feudal  retinues. 
A  specimen  of  this  severity,  exhibited  by  Henry 
VIL,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  royal  jealousy 
upon  the  subject.  On  retiring  from  Henningham 
Castle,after  having  been  sumptuously  entertained 
by  his  noble  favourite  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the 
king  jiassed  through  a  lane  of  servants  in  rich 
liveries,  who  were  drawn  up  to  liouour  his  de- 
parture.    "My  lord,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  I  have 

heard  much  of 
f;r=^=='|l  .    _^^^^  Vdur     hosjjita- 

I  I  lity,  but  see  it 
JLb  I  is  greater  than 
rejjort  —  these 
handsome  gen- 
tlemen and  yeo- 
man are  surely 
your  menial 
servants."  The 
earl  confes.sed 
with  a  smile 
that  they  were 
not  servants, 
but  retainers, 
who  had  come 
to  do  liim  ser- 
vice on  thisim- 


PKBSrE<.TIVK   ViKW    AND   OROIUJD   PLAS    OK  A    LO.NDON    ITorsK.      TiMK   OF    KUZABKTH. 

I'roni  .1  drawing  by  Thorpe  iii  iho  iH'aiie  CoUoction. 


and  richer  specimen  uf  the  same  ch:iracter.  Its 
interior  exhibits  tlie  elaborate  ceiling,  the  wains- 
cotted  walls,  the  richly  carved  chinincy-piece,  and 
shows  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  entirely  occu- 
pied by  windows.     Its  date  is  1.01)2. 


l>ortant  occasion.  "  By  my  faith ! "  cried  the  king, 
"  I  thank  you  for  my  good  cheer,  but  I  may  not 
have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight ;  my  attorney 

'  "It  is  a  wooden  building,  and  is  described  as  stAnding  at 
the  western  end  of  Holbom.     The  i)lan  of  the  building  m  very 
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must  speak  with  you."  The  attorney  spoke  ac- 
cordingly, and  to  such  purpose,  that  the  earl  was 
fain  to  compound  for  his  offence  by  the  payment 
of  15,000  marks. 

Although  the  furniture  of  tliese  noble  mansions 
had  continued  to  improve  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  style  of  buikling,  we  still  find  it  in 
many  cases  both  rude  and  defective ;  and  while 
the  lofty  halls  that  were  set  apart  for  banquet- 
ings  and  state  purposes  exhibited  abundance  of 
pomp  and  glitter,  in  the  shape  of  plate,  gilding, 
carved  wainscot,  rich  arras,  and  massive  tables, 
the  apartments  for  daily  use  were  so  scantily 
furnished  in  comparison,  as  to  indicate  the  still 
continiiing  hardy  habits  and  out-door  life  of  the 
English  nobility.  Such  was  the  case  even  in  the 
palace  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  king  of  splendid 
shows  and  luxurious  living;  for  the  inventory  of 
his  bed-chamber  was  comprised  in  two  joint  cup- 
boards, a  joint  stool,  a  steel  mirror  covered  with 
yellow  velvet,  a  couple  of  andirons,  a  fire-pan, 
a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  fire-fork.'  Besides  such 
articles,  the  furniture  of  a  noble  mansion  con- 
sisted of  richly  carved  buffets,  round  tables  with 
pillar  and  claw,  sometimes  a  household  clock — 
which,  as  yet,  however,  was  a  rarity — and  stiff 
high-backed  chaii'S,  and  carpets.-  This  last  ar- 
ticle, which  was  from  Turkey,  and  not  introduced 
into  England  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  at  first  used,  very  charily,  for 
the  covering  of  tables.  But  the  choicest  of  all 
the  domestic  conveniences  continued  to  be  a  bed, 
which  contrasted  strangely  enough  with  the 
scanty  and  homely  furniture  of  a  bed-chamber ; 
for  its  framework  was  often  canopied  and  fes- 
tooned like  a  throne,  while  the  bed  itself  was  of 
the  softest  down,  covered  with  woollen  blankets, 
fine  Holland  sheets,  and  a  richly  embroidered 
coverlet  exhibiting  the  arms  of  the  owner  in  silk 
or  gold  needlework. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  splendour  of  a  royal 
or  noble  banquet  had  reached  its  height  during 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  chroniclers  of 
the  period  are  at  a  loss  for  language  to  describe 
the  pageant  feasts  of  this  sovereign,  and  his  other 
self,  Cardinal  Wolsey.  But  with  all  this  variety 
of  dishes,  in  which  the  four  elements  seemed  to 


be  exhausted,  and  the  whole  art  of  cookery  re- 
duced to  a  stand-still,  a  refinement  and  also  a 
moderation  had  been  introduced  that  was  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  former  coarse  swillings 
and  gormandizings.  The  usual  meals  of  the 
nobility  during  this  reign  were — breakfast,  which 
was  taken  at  eight  o'clock ;  dinner,  at  twelve ;  a 
slight  meal,  called  an  afternoon,  at  three ;  sup- 
per, at  six ;  and  an  after-supper,  near  bed-time. 
These  five  meals,  however,  which  in  themselves 
were  moderate  repasts,  chiefly  consisted  of  bread, 
meat,  and  ale,  while  wine  was  seldom  used  ex- 
cept at  the  after-supper.  The  two  female  reigns 
that  followed  had  a  powerful  tendency  still 
farther  to  moderate  the  appetites,  as  well  as  re- 
fine the  tastes  of  table  usages ;  so  that  the  five 
meals  were  reduced  to  three,  and  a  dignified 
stately  decorum  took  the  place  of  that  shouting, 
jesting,  and  obstreperous  mirth,  as  well  as  those 
mountains  of  salted  beef  and  pork,  of  which 
they  had  so  essentially  consisted.  For  all  this, 
indeed,  the  table  of  Elizabeth  herself  was  an  ex- 
cellent model,  where  a  dinner  was  served  up  as 
if  it  liad  been  an  act  of  worship,  amidst  kneel- 
ing pages,  and  guards,  and  high-born  dames ; 
while  twelve  trumpeters,  and  two  kettle-drum- 
mers, atoned  for  the  reverential  silence  of  the 
bystanders.  A  nobleman's  public  dinner,  there- 
fore, during  this  reign,  was  something  worth 
witnessing  as  well  as  partaking.  When  the 
guests  assembled,  rose-water  and  perfumery  were 
handed  round,  in  which  they  dipped  their  fingers, 
and  perfumed  their  hands  and  handkerchiefs. 
After  this  dainty  and  decorous  ablution,  they 
were  ushered  into  the  dining  hall  according 
to  their  rank  ;  where,  besides  the  upper  table 
for  those  of  high  degree,  there  were  others  for 
inferior  guests  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
household.  These  tables  were  now  covered  with 
tablecloths  of  costly  materials  and  manufacture, 
and  laden  with  dishes,  no  longer  of  wood  or 
pewter,  but  of  silver ;  while  their  dainties  con- 
sisted of  every  variety  that  the  season  could  pro- 
duce, or  wealth  procure.  There  was  the  boar's 
head  wreathed  with  rosemary;  the  dish  of  suck- 
ing pigs  that  had  been  fed  on  dates  and  musca- 
dine, and  were  now  dressed  and  served  np  with 


interesting,  and  certainly  it  gives  us  very  respectable  ideas  as 
to  the  comfortable  reriuirements  of  the  old  London  citizen  or 
merchant — such  a  person  we  may  very  safely  suppose  to  have 
been  the  tenant  of  the  building  represented.  From  the  gar- 
den you  ascend  by  five  steps  the  inclosed  terrace  in  front  of 
the  building;  'this  has,' as  Thorpe  expresses,  'a  terrace  over- 
head;' a  small  porch  leads  into  the  great  hall.  The  kitclien 
is  on  the  right ;  the  larder  is  the  small  square  room  leading  out 
of  it.  The  small  room  in  front,  on  the  same  side  as  the  kitchen, 
is  the  buttery,  with  cellar  under,  the  small  steps  conducting 
down  to  it.  Above  tlie  hall  is  the  great  chamber,  the  stair- 
case leading  to  wliich  opens  into  a  gallery  communicating  to 
the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  square  compart- 
ments at  the  back  of  the  house,  represented  in  the  plan  as 
etaircase  and  larder,  are  carried  up  above  the  roof  as  turrets ; 


a  small  prospect  tower  is  jtlaced  in  the  front  of  the  building." — ■ 
C.  J.  Richardson,  in  the  Builder. 

'  Such  is  the  oft-repeated  testimony  of  histoiy  ;  and  if  we  can 
believe  that  he  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  such  a  simple  apartment  as 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  pomp  of  his  public  life — as  monarchs 
have  often  done,  and  still  do — the  statement  can  easily  be  re- 
ceived. Tliis,  however,  it  is  evident  was  not  his  state  bed-cham- 
ber, which  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect. 

2  The  Keuilworth  Inventory,  drawn  up  a.d.  1584,  exhibits 
the  uttermost  of  grandeur  and  skill  which  the  furnitm-e  of  this 
period  had  attained  under  the  royal  favoimte,  Leicester,  who 
was  the  most  sumptuous  as  weU  as  tasteful  nobleman  of  hia 
day.  The  list  is  too  long  for  any  attempt  at  quotation,  but 
this  is  the  less  necessary,  as  the  whole  has  been  published  ill 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  Keniiicorlh. 
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delicate  puddings  in  their  bellie.?;  the  substantial  The  accompanying  gi-oup  will  illustrate  some  of 
varieties  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  and  every  the  fashions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
kind  of  venison  and  fowl,  wild  or  tame.  Tlien,  j  VII.  Instead  of  a  hood,  the  head  was  now  gen- 
too,  thei-e  were  the  confections,  cakes,  and  pud-  I  erally  covered  with  a  felt  hat,  cap,  or  bonnet,  sur- 
dings ;  the  fruits,  jellies,  and  preserves,  most  of  j 
which  had  been  but  recently  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  spices  and  sauces  of  every  kind,  with 
which  every  dish  could  be  varied  by  each  eater  ad 
infinitum.  The  variety  of  wines  matched  that  of 
the  di.shes;  for  ninety-two  different  kinds  were  at 
this  time  imported  into  England,  to  the  amount 
of  30,000  tuns  annually.  One  proof  of  the  su- 
jierior  moderation  to  which  the  English  had  now 
attained,  was  the  manner  in  which  these  wines 
were  used  at  aristocratic  banquets ;  for  instead 
of  flowing  round  the  table  without  stint  or  mea- 
sure, they  usually  stood  upon  a  sideboard,  aud 
each  guest  called  for  a  flagon  of  the  kind  he  pre- 
ferred. Nut  the  least  gay  spectacle  in  such  a 
revel  must  have  been  the  rows  of  jilumed  ami 
jewelled  hats  by  which  the  tables  were  sur- 
rounded ;  for  at  this  time,  a.s  well  :us  long  after- 
wards, every  man,  whether  at  church,  theatre, 
or  festival,  kept  his  head  covered,  and  oidy  raised 
his  hat  to  make  a  speech  or  return  thanks  for  a 
comi)liment.  In  this  way,  a  suggestion  wa.s  grace- 
fully propoiinded,  or  a  health  given  and  received 
at  taVjle.  When  the  fea.st  was  ended,  the  plenti- 
ful remains  were  gathered  and  given  to  the  poor, 
who,  on  these  occa.sions,  usually  assembled  at  the  mounteil  with  one  or  more  ostrich  feathers.  A 
rich  man's  gate.  long  coat  or  gown,  with  hanging  sleeves,  formed 

Tlic  nnitaliilitv  of   Knglish  male  costume,  hi-     the  outside  covering,  ornamenteil  with  a  cape  or 

collar  of  fur  or  velvet,  aud 
//^  under  it  was  a  laced  doublet, 

'"'^  slxshed  at  the  elbow.     Ijong 

hose  were  worn,  of  two  or 
even  more  colours;  while 
the  shoes  or  slip|:)ers  were 
l>roa*l  at  the  toes,  and  were 
e.Kchanged  in  riding  for  boots 
that  reached  to  the  knees. 
Sometimes  the  plumage  of 
the  hat  was  of  extravagant 
height  or  profusion;  and  the 
neck  was  bared  both  from 
cloak  aud  doublet,  that  the 
gold  chains  or  collars  with 
which  it  wa.s  adorned  might 
be  .sufliciently  conspicuous. 
Long  hair  was  still  in  vogue, 
but  l>oth  chin  and  u])per  lip 
were  closely  shaven.  Our 
next  illustration  is  literally, 
if  not  professionally, a  gentle- 
man of  the  long  robe.  He  is 
therto  so  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  had  j  evidently  of  some  gi*ave  vocation,  and  therefore 
by  no  means  abated  during  the  present  period,  can  dispense  with  the  ornaments  of  slashed 
"  '  1.  Fn,m  Ro7^>rss.  19.  cTvil.  2 and  5,  Harleia^SsT47257l  <>^"l'l<?t,  stomacher,  embroiilcre.l  shirt,  and  nod- 
3  and  4,  Royal  MSS.  20  D.  1111.  i  ding  })lumage,of  which  his  younger  brethren  were 
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so  profuse,  while  the  rich  fur,  reaching  from 
the  collar  to  the  skirts,  gives  evidence  of  his 
rank.  Of  the  female  dress  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  it  was  so  complex  and  so  varied,  if 
we  may  believe  the  satirists  of  the  period,  that 
we  can  only  notice  one  or  two  of  its  priuci})al  fea- 


Ff.male  Attire,  time  of  Henrv  VII. — From  Royal  MSS.  10.  F.  11 


oures.  This,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as  from  the  pictorial  specimens  it  appears  some- 
what stiff  and  tasteless,  and  therefore  less  worthy 
of  particular  detail.     The  high  head-dresses  had 


given  place  to  hoods,  that  lay  flat  upon  the  head, 
and  sometimes  were  prolonged  over  the  back  .and 
shoulders,  and  ornamented  with  embroidery  and 
jewels.  Under  these  head-dresses  little  of  the 
hair  was  seen,  and  what  was  visible  was  plainly 
braided.  The  square-cut  body,  short  waist,  and 
long  skirt,  with  sleeves  sometimes 
close,  sometimes  wide  and  hang- 
ing, by  which  the  outer  garment 
(if  the  ladies  was  distinguished 
during  this  reign,  will  be  recog- 
nized in  the  group  we  have  se- 
\^^     \  leeted. 

-<        \  During  the   latter  part  of  the 

reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  early 
part  of  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
grave  flowing  skirts  of  the  gentle- 
men disappeared,  and  gave  place 
to  hose  fitted  to  the  shape  like 
pantaloons,  either  of  one  entire 
piece,  or  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  nether  stock; 
while  over  the  doublet  was  worn 
a  short  but  full  cloak,  with  arm- 
holes,  and  a  broad  fur  or  velvet 
collar.  As  for  the  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  they 
were  so  varied  in  material,  shape,  and  ornament, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  particularize  them 
without  the  aid  of  the  artist.    The  reign  of  Henry 


Uats  and  Caps,  time  of  Henry  VIII, — From  tapestry  in  iioasession  of  Mr.  J.  Adey  Rei>toi). 


VIII.,  indeed,  was  so  distinguished  by  extrava- 
gance in  rich  attire  of  furs,  velvets,  and  costly 
embroidery — an   excess  which  the.  nobility  had 


acquired  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
which  those  of  inferior  I'ank  had  eagerly  adopted 
—that  sumptuary  laws  had  again  to  be  enacted 
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to  repress  such   ruinous  expenditure.'      But  it  I  sionally  appeai-ed  in  public  with   her  beautiful 
was  not  the  male  sex  alone  who  had  improved  I  fair  hair  hanging  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders. 

The  little  flat  cap  worn 
upon  the  point  of  the  head, 
and  exhibiting  itself  in 
ciu-ious  contrast  to  the  am- 
ple hats  and  turbans  of  the 
preceding  reign,  was  the 
chief  innovation  in  costume 
during  that  of  Edward  VI., 
and  is  still  woi'ii  by  the 
pupils  of  Christ  Church 
Hospital,  his  favourite  in- 
stitution. Of  the  dresses 
,  of  the  ladies  at  this  time, 
we  find  that  a  few  portions 
of  male  attire  entered  into 
their  composition,  such  as 
Milan  bonnets  and  waist- 
coats, which  they  wore  in 
>tiier  sex.     Of  the  other  parts 


Costumes,  time  of  Hksry  VII/.-  Selecfe.i  fr..iii  lIoll.riirf  jii<tiir>i>. 


common  with  the 


Kkmale  Attire,  time  of  Hf.sbv  VMI. 
FiMin  tajxjstrj-  in  jmeBeasion  of  Mr.  .1.  Adey  Rc-l>U>n 


in  splendour  of  attire  during  the  earlier  and  more 

gorgeous  part  of  this  eventful 

reign.     The  ladies  vied  with, 

and   if   possible  outshone  the 

gentlemen     in     splendour     of 

dress,  while  they  equalled  them 

in  taste.     The  waist  was  now 

lengthened    to    more    natural 

proportions,   and    the    sleeves 

assumed     a     more     becoming 

shape.  The  hood  was  still  re- 
tained, and  became  very  grace- 
ful in  its  forms.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  richest  materials, 

and    was    often    sumptuously 

adorned  with  embrfdilery  and 

jewels.      But   this   head-dress 

must  have  been  sometimes  dis- 

l)ensed  with,  as  we  find  that  Anne  Boleyn  occa-  1  of  their   costume,  the   names  at   least  are  still 

familiar  to  us,  such  :i3  the  cornet, 
the  tx/n  grace,  and  the  cap  of 
miniver;  the  partlet  or  ruff,  the 
kirtle,  and  the  stararael  red  petti- 
coat. 

When  we  ailvance  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  we  find  that  a  new- 
era  had  commenced  in  England; 
so  that  the  changes  which  occuiTcd 
in  arts,  arms,  and  government,  ex- 
tended themselves  to  every  part 
of  costume ;  and  while  new  fa- 
shions were  atlopted,  the  old  were 
swept  away.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, while  these  changes  in  dress 
were  so  complex  and  numerous, 
the  historians,  dramatists,  satir- 
ists, and  painters,  who  were  now 
so  abundant,  were  sufficiently  ready  to  describe 
them  :  and  thus  her  courtiers,  statesmen,  maids 


CosmiEi',  TIME  OF  Edward  VI. — From  contemporary  jiortniits 


■  Sec  the  costumes  in  the  repreeoutation  of  the  Field  of  the 
•  loth  of  Gold,  vol    i.  p   756. 
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of  honour — every  variety  of  tlie  court,  the  camp, 
the  market-place,  and  the  vilhige  green,  pass  be- 
fore us  with  such  individuality,  that  we  feel  as 


Head- Dresses,  time  of  Elizabeth.' 

if  we  could  tell  how  each  looked,  and  walked, 
and  dressed,  as  he  performed  his  part  in  the 
great  procession.  This  very  profusion  is  more 
bewildering  than  the  scantiness  of  the  preceding 
periods,  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  where  to  begin. 
Fortunately,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minute  points,  the  subject  may  be  left  to  the 
already-acquired  information  of  the  most  ordin- 
ary reader,  aided  by  the  delineations  of  the  artist. 
And  first,  as  is  fitting  in  a  female  reign,  and  one 
so  illustrious  in  history,  we  shall  give  the  pre- 
fei'euce  of  commencement  to  the  female  attire. 
To  begin  with  the  head — the  caps,  hats,  and 
hoods  were  of  great  variety,  some  being  called 
the  "French  hood;"  others  the  "Mai-y  Queen 
of  Scots  cap,"  a  head-dress  the  form  of  Avhich  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  many  pictures  of  that 
unfortunate  princess.  As  for  the  hair,  it  was 
now  "curled,  frizzled,  and  crisped,"  says  Stubbs, 
"  and  laid  out  in  wreaths  and  borders  from  one 
ear  to  the  othej-."  Sometimes  we  find  it  also 
combed  straight  up,  and  turned  back  over  a 
cushion.  But  this  was  not  enougli ;  for  as  a 
taste  for  a  different  colour  of  hair  continued  to 
go  on  at  this  time,  as  the  chief  characteristic 
of  fashion,  ladies  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  whim  of  each  day  by  artificial 
means.  In  this  way,  they  not  only  dyed  their 
hair,  but  wore  false  locks,  or  even  entire  perukes. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Elizabeth  herself,  who 


had  wigs  of  several  colours,  so  that  at  one  period 
she  wore  black  hair,  and  at  another  red.  The 
same  fashion  was  used  by  her  beautiful  rival,  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  in  her  pictures  is  repre- 
sented witli  the  varieties  of  black,  yellow,  and 
auburn  hair  successively.  But  fair  hair  generally 
obtained  tlie  preference ;  and  not  only  were  arti- 
ficial means  used  to  procure  this  colour,  but  even 
fair-haired  children  were  allured  into  by-})laces, 
and  shorn  of  their  locks,  to  furni.sh  court  periwigs 
for  the  ladies.'  Next  came  the  ruff  of  lawn  or 
cambric,  wliich  Elizabeth  wore  of  such  ])repos- 
terous  amplitude,  that  the  difficulty  was  how  to 
stiff"eu  it ;  but  this  was  obviated  by  sending  to 
Holland  for  certain  Dutch  women,  who  were 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  raaimfacture  and  use 
of  starch.  This  material  was  now  so  much  em- 
ployed by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  that  a  snarling 
satirist  did  not  scruple  to  term  it  an  "underprop 
of  the  devil's  kingdom."  The  next  remarkable 
part  of  female  dress  that  strikes  the  eye  in  the 
paintings  of  the  period,  is  the  long  stiff  boddice, 
descending  apparently  almost  to  the  knees,  crossed 
and  re-crossed  with  laces,  so  that  the  weai'er  might 
be  considered  a  captive  in  the  closest  of  all  pri- 
sons ;  wlule  this  stiff"ness  was  ornamented,  if  not 
relieved,  by  a  profusion  of  embroidery  and  jewels. 
Standing  out  in  balloon  fashion  from  the  boddice. 


Costume,  time  of  Elizaubt!!. 
From  Vertue"8  print  of  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Hunsduii  House. 

came  next  the  fardingale  (the  precursor  of  the 
hoop),  which  was  introduced  into  England  about 


'  1  and  2,  From  a  print  by  Boissard,  dated  1582.  3,  From  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Roger  Morwood  and  Lady,  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
near  Canterbury,  1593.  i,  P'rom  DuJwer's  Pedigree  of  English 
Gallant,  1053. 


-  This  freak  of  fashion  will  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the 
taste  that  prevailed  for  fair  hair  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Roman  empire.     As  the  young  patrician  officers  had  acquired  a 

liking  for  the  bright  sunny  locks  of  tlie  North,  during  their 
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the  middle  of  this  reign.  At  this  period,  also, 
stockings  of  knitted  silk,  which  were  brought 
from  abroad,  were  tirst  used  by  Elizabeth,  and 
from  her  they  descended 
in  quick  transition  to 
the  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  shoes,  that  com- 
pleted the  costume,  were 
made  of  English  or  Spa- 
nish leather,  and  some- 
times of  velvet  embroi- 
dered with  silk,  or  moi'e 
commonly  with  gold  and 
silvei',  in  a  variety  of  rich 
devices,  and  studded, 
moreover,  with  costly 
ornaments.  The  other 
articles,  by  which  a 
fashionable  lady's  cos- 
tume was  com])leted,  con- 
sisted of  perfumed  gloves,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver;  a  fan  of  ostrich  or  peacock's  fea- 
thers and  handle  of  gold;  a  small  jjortable  mirror, 


I''a.s-  with  Jewelled 
Handle. 


laud.  According  to  Stow,  in  his  Chronicle, 
the  first  coach  was  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land until  1555,  although  such  a  conveyance  had 
been  used  on  the  Continent  nearly  a  century 
earlier.  One  of  the  earliest,  built  in  1564,  was 
fortunately  for  Elizabeth  herself,  otherwise  it 
might  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud ;  for,  as 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  informs  us,  "a  coach  was 
a  strange  monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight 
of  it  put  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement. 
Some  said  it  was  a  great  crab-shell  brought  out 
of  China ;  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the 
pagan  temples  in  which  cannibals  adored  the 
devil."  Even  in  the  following  reign,  when 
coaches  had  become  pretty  general  in  the  me- 
tropolis, they  were  so  odious  to  the  i)opulace, 
that  they  were  stigmatized  as  "  hell-carts,"  and 
sometimes  thrown  over  into  the  mud  by  the 
enraged  porters  and  carmen.  The  first  coach  aj)- 
pears  to  have  been  little  bettor  than  the  covered 
waggons  and  horse-litters  in  which  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  had  hitherto  travelled  when  they 
were  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  Jis  it  was  a 


which  she  usually  carried  at  her  girdle  when  she  \  heavy,  clumsy-looking  box  without  springs,  lined 

within  and  without  witli  red 
cloth,  fringed  with  silk  of  the 
same  colour.  Even  at  a  fuue- 
)"al  pace,  such  a  car  must 
have  jolted  so  grievously  in 
the  rough  streets  and  higli- 
ways,  as  to  have  made  a  pro- 
cession an  act  of  penance;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  the  Virgin  Queen  .and  lier 
fair  maidens  were  .still  to  be 

State  Coach,  TIME  OK  EuzACETH—Krom  Hofnngers  print  of  NoiMuch  IIoxisc.  found    on    hoi-seback    in    the 

ro}al  ]>rogresses. 
walked  abrDud,  torectify  any  disorder  in  her  dress  I       As  for  the  costume  of  the  nobles  and  gallants 
and  oinaments;  and  a  mask.     'I'his  last  ai'ticle,  !  of    Queen    Elizabeth's   days,    a    volume    would 
which  was  use<I  to  preserve  the  comjilexion  from  |  scarcely  suffice  to  describe   it.     This,  however, 
SUM,  wind,  and  rain,  was  made  of  black  velvet, 
and  was  so  startling  at  its  introduction,  that 
many    jeered    at    its    grotesque    ajijiearance, 
while  not  a  few  were  offended  at  the  conceal- 
ment which  it  favoured.      To  save  the  eyes, 
also,  as  well  as  the  complexion,  this   mask 
was  soon  furnished  with  a  pair  of  glass  eyes, 
which,  Stubbs  informs  us,  glared   full   upon 
the  beholder,  like  the  saucer  eyes  of  a  devil. 
An  array  so  rich  and  complicated,  in  such  a 
variable  climate  as  England,  combii\ed  with 
the  natural  desu-e  of  displaying  it,  suggested 
a  coach,  and  this  a]>propriate  vehicle  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced   into  general  use   in   Eng- 


cainpaigiia  in  Germany,  the  Roman  ladies  endeavoured  to  recil 
these  deserters  with  similar  .ilhirements,  not  only  by  dyeing  their 
hair  into  the  fa-shionable  hue,  but  by  wearing  perukes,  the 
materials  of  which  had  originally  graced  the  heads  of  female 
Dacian  captives. 


ORniSARv  Coach,  time  of  Elizabeth. 
From  Hiifnagel's  print  of  Nonsuch  lIoTise 

is  the  less  to  be  regi-etted  as  it  is  so  fully  detailed 
by  Shakspeare  and  his  contenqioraries.  who,  es- 
pecially in  comedy,  ditiped  their  characters,  of 
whatever  country,  in  the  clothing  of  England 
during  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  liead-cover- 
ing,  which,  during  the  earlier  part  of  her  reigu, 
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was  of  the  same  varied  form  that  it  exhibited 
during  the  period  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  at 
length  settled  into  the  high,  steeple-crowned  hat, 
which  afterwards  ])revailed  for  nearly  a  century, 
until  it  was  wholly  abandoned  to 
the  Puritans.  These  coverings,  at 
first,  were  not  only  made  of  wool 
or  beaver,  but  also  of  taffety,  silk, 
and  velvet.  In  the  male  costume, 
the  rufi'  was  almost  as  conspicuous 
as  in  the  female,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  amplitude ;  and,  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  day,  forms  a  pleasing 
accompaniment  to  the  beard  and 
mustachios  with  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted. Next  came  the  doublet, 
which  at  first  vi'as  fitted  closely  to 
the  body  ;  but  the  same  inclination 
for  long  waists  which  prevailed 
among  the  ladies,  was  adopted  by 
the  gentlemen — accordingly,  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  period,  their 
doublets  had  descended  so  low  as 
to  give  them  the  slimness  without  the  nimbleness 
of  the  wasp.  Either  to  break  this  monotony  of 
length  also,  or  to  become  more  conformed  in  shape 
to  the  sex  whom  they  sought  to  emulate,  the 
breast  was  padded  with  stuffing,  so  that  this  gar- 
ment at  length  obtained  the  name  of  the  pease- 
cod-bellied  doublet.  The  nether  clothing,  consist- 
ing of  slops,  breeches,  or  trunk-hose,  was  of  various 
fashions,  and  adopted  from  different  countries. 
Thus,  there  were  what  was  called  the  Venetian 
hosen,  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  fas- 
tened by  buttons  or  silken  points ;  the  French, 


the  knee.  Over  all  this  was  a  cloak,  fashioned 
according  to  the  cut  of  France,  Spain,  or  Hol- 
land, and  sometimes  bordered  with  glass  bugles. 
The  stockings  were  ornamented  at  the  ankles 


Costumes,  time  of  Elizabkth. — 1,  From  Isa.ac  Oliver's  portrait  of  Sir  Pliilip 
Sidney.    2,  From  a  figure  by  Gaspanl  Rutz.    3,  From  Strutt. 


which  were  either  wide  and  loose,  or  close  and 
tight,  ending  below  the  knee  in  one  or  more 
rolls,  called  cannons ;  and  Gallic  hose,  that  were 
of  large  amplitude,  but  reached  no  farther  than 
Vor..  TI. 


with  clocks,  while  the  feet  were  guarded  by 
shoes  of  whatever  colour  the  wearer  fancied  ;  or 
pantofles,  that  is,  slippers  without  heels.  In  all 
this,  we  have  given  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
outline  of  a  courtier  or  gentleman  of  the  period 
of  Elizabeth ;  the  elaboration  of  ornament  with 
which  it  was  overlaid  would  be  too  difficult  to 
describe.  In  an  original  portrait  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  he  is  represented  in  a  white  satin  doub- 
let, "all  embroidered,"  says  Aubrey,  in  his  Cor- 
respondence,  "  with  rich  pearls,  and  a  mighty 
rich  chain  of  great  pearls  about  his  neck"' — being 
no  doubt  a  dress  which  he  woi'e  on 
public  occasions.  The  ropes  and 
chains  of  pearl  and  gold  round  the 
hat  or  neck,  the  jewelled  buttons, 
and  fanciful  devices  of  silken  and 
golden  embroidery,  will  be  suggestetl 
by  the  remembrance  of  similar  por- 
traitures of  the  great  ones  of  the 
period.  A  noble  thus  arrayed,  usu- 
ally went  forth  with  nothing  more 
than  a  few  attendants,  and  a  J^age  or 
favourite  servant  to  carry  his  rapier; 
while  his  ancestor,  only  a  century 
earlier,  had  perhaps  been  wont  to 
appear  in  public  with  no  fewer  than 
100  well-ai'med  retainers.  But  now 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  beyond  an 
attack  of  St.  Nicholas'  clerks,  if  tliey 
dared  to  attack  a  man  of  such  wor- 
ship; or  a  ruffle  with  some  political 
rival,  in  which  his  own  hand  and  weapon  were 

'  1,  From  Harding's  Series  of  Historical  Portraits.  2,  From  .n 
print  by  Gaspard  Rutz.  3,  From  Vertue's  print  of  Elizabeth's 
progress  to  Hunsdon  House.  4,  From  Titian.  5,  From  a  paint- 
ing bv  Mark  Gerraavi 
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to  be  liis  chief  sureties.  lu  the  costume  of  a  I  sometimes  Italians  were  invited  to  Loudon,  where 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  towards  the  close  of  this  I  they  gave  lessons  in  the  practice  of  rapier  and 
jjeriod,  we  must  not  forget  his  weapons,  which  I  dagger.  The  consequence  of  this  change  in  the 
■^  science  and  weapons  of  siugle  combat 

J(  was,   that    he    who   had   learned   the 

choicest  hits,  was  so  confident  in  his 
superiority,  as  to  be  "sudden  and  quick 
in   quarrel"   with   the   less   initiated; 
but  in  process  of  time,  when  a  know- 
ledge of  these  weapons  was  more  widely 
diftused,  the  dangerous  effects 
of  a  rapier-thrust  made  duel- 
Rapiers  and  Dagger,  iime  of  Elizabeth.— Mej-rick's  Ancient  Armoui-.  ^"^^^    lists  more  forbearing  then  ever. 

Besides  making  sure  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  superior  skill,  a  qu;u-relsome  person 
sometimes  wore  two  rapiers  in  one  sheath,  which 
he  could  use  in  both  hands  at  once  with  fatal 
dexterity ;  and  sometimes  he  went  forth  with  a 
weapon  longer  by  an  inch  or  two  than  that  of 
any  ordinaiy  antagonist.  At  length,  these  rapiers 
increased  so  unfairly  in  longitude,  and  were  pro- 
ductive of  such  mischievous  consequences,  that 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  interfere.  Accordingly, 
discreet  citizens  were  stationed  at  each  city  gate, 
who  measured  the  rapiers  of  those  who  passed 


were  a  rapier  and  dagger,  the  former  used  for 
assault,  and  the  latter  for  parry  and  defence. 
These  weapons  had  now  in  a  great  measure  su- 
perseded the  broadswox'd  and  buckler,  as  well  as 
the  style  of  fence,  which  had  chiefly  depended 
upon  mere  strength ;  and,  such  was  the  recog- 
nized superiority  of  the  rapier,  that  the  skilful 
use  of  it  now  formed  an  important  part  of  a 
finished  education.  The  chief  schools  for  this 
purpose  were  in  Italy,  whose  jjeople  then,  as  now, 
were  the  most  skilful  fencers  in  Europe;   and 


1.  Armour  fok  the  ToniKA:.iEST,  a.d.  1400.  2.  Demi-Lancer's  Armoi-r,  a.d.  1555. 

3.  Fluted  Armour,  time  ok  Hesrv  VII.' 


by,  and  broke  down  to  the  standard  of  three 
feet  every  blade  that  exceeded  it,  by  which  the 
chances  of  quarrel  were  reduced  to  a  wholesome 
uniformity,  and  the  spirit  of  quarrel  itself  abated. 
If  this  rapier-poking,  as  it  was  contemptuously 
called,  was  but  a  poor  prosaic  substitute  for  the 
chivalrous  combats  which  it  superseded,  we  shall 
do  wtll  to  give  a  parting  glance  at  the  defensive 


armour  of  the  period.  Our  first  specimen  is  a  suit 
of  tilting  armour,  which  was  generally  heavier 
and  more  complete  than  even  that  used  in  actual 
battle.  The  helmet,  which  was  now  flat-topped 
instead  of  being  rounded,  was  so  completely 
guarded  in  front,  that  the  wonder  is  how,  in  sucli 


'  1  and  2,  From  the  collection  at  Goodrich  Court.     3,  From 
the  effigy  in  brass  of  Sir  Tliomas  Peyton  at  Iselh.nm,  date  H88. 
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a  close  iron  prison,  the  weai-er  could  either  see  or 
breathe.  One  peculiarity  of  the  foregoing  speci- 
men is,  that  the  plates  of  the  left  arm  are  so 
ample,  that  in  doubling  it  for  the  management 
of  the  bridle,  they  assumed  the  form  and  served 
the  purposes  of  a  shield.  Such,  we  find  from  one 
of  his  effigies,  was  a  favourite  kind  of  defence  in 
the  armour  worn  by  Warwick,  "the  king-maker," 
Avhose  left-arm-brace,  when  so  closed,  formed  a 
complete  buckler.  It  was  not  singular  if  an 
angry  disputant  of  this  period  should,  like  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  offer  to  fight  out  his 
quarrel  in  his  shirt,'  rather  than  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  such  a  horse- load  of  harness.  Neither 
would  the  matter  have  been  greatly  amended 
by  substituting,  for  the  panoply  of  chivalrous 
pageantry,  that  of  hot  battle  and  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  more  especially  if  the  duels  were  to  be 
maintained  to  the  death.  In  this  case,  the  bulg- 
ing, rounded  breastplate  piece,  the  ridgy  plate- 
work  rising  from  arms  and  shoulders,  the  fluted 
form  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  armour,  the 
apron  of  chain-work,  the  voluminous  defences  of 
plate  and  mail  behind,  to  make  a  dishonourable 
blow  in  that  quarter  impossible — all  this  must 
have  given  the  wearer  the  stiffness  and  unwieldi- 
ness  of  movement,  as  well  as  the  scaly  appear- 
ance of  a  tortoise  or  armadillo.  Upon  su^h  pro- 
tections, even  the  heavy  sword  with  which  Sir 
Thomas  Peyton  is  furnished  could  have  made  but 
little  impression;  and  the  work  of  the  combatants 
must  have  been  more  like  that  of  two  smiths  at 
the  anvil,  than  the  trial  of  two  noble  knights 
adjusting  a  punctilio  of  honour.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  wisest  sayings  of  James  I.  was  that  in  which 
he  commended  such  unwieldy  armour,  as  it  pre- 
vented a  man  from  doing  any  injury  as  well  as 
from  receiving  any.  In  all  these  additions  to  the 
original  load  of  armed  knighthood,  we  perceive 
the  multiplication  of  defences  against  giuipowder, 
until  they  were  all  found  equally  useless,  and 
therefore  thrown  aside.  This  will  be  especially 
seen  in  the  figure  of  a  demi-lancer  of  the  j^eriod, 
where  the  rounded  corslet  and  ample  cuisses  are 
constructed  more  in  reference  to  the  bullet  than 
sword  or  arrow,  and  where  the  armour  descends 
only  to  the  knee,  to  allow  the  wearer  more  free- 
dom in  walking. 

In  passing  from  the  home-life  of  the  peasantry 
and  nobles  to  that  of  the  middle  classes,  it  is  in  the 
cities  they  are  chiefly  to  be  sought,  and  especially 
in  London,  the  great  type  and  exemplar  of  the 
mercantile  towns  of  England.  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  an  active  stir  had  commenced  for 
the  reparation  of  streets  and  highways  in  and 
about  the  metropolis ;  and  the  necessity  for  such 
improvement  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  words  of 
the  royal  statute  which  was  enacted  for  the  pur- 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 


pose.  In  granting  permission  to  lay  out  a  new 
road  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  that  formed  an  im- 
portant thoroughfare  to  London,  we  are  told, 
that  "  many  other  common  ways  in  the  said 
weald  of  Kent  be  so  deep  and  noyous,  by  Wear- 
ing and  coiu-se  of  water  and  other  occasions,  that 
people  cannot  have  their  carriages  or  passages  by 
horses,  upon  or  by  the  same,  but  to  their  great 
pains,  peril,  and  jeopardy."  Nor  in  approaching 
London  was  flie  case  in  several  instances  amen- 
ded, for  the  suburban  districts,  as  yet  only  vil- 
lages separated  from  the  city  by  fields,  gardens, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  cottages,  were  connected  with 
the  city  by  a  highway  often  left  in  grievous  dis- 
repair through  the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  was  the  case  even  Avith  that  great  artery  of 
London,  now  called  the  Strand,  leading  from  Lon- 
don to  what  was  then  the  village  of  Charing. 
Frequented  though  it  was,  and  necessaiy  for  the 
comfort  of  the  city,  yet  this  highway  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  described  in  the  statute  as 
"  very  noyous  and  foul,  and  many  places  thereof 
very  jeopardous  to  all  people  passing  and  re- 
passing as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  both  in 
winter  and  in  summer,  by  night  and  by  day." 
Holborn  was  little  better,  being  described  by  the 
complaint  of  its  iidiabitants  to  the  king,  as  so 
"  noj^ous,  and  so  full  of  sloughs  and  other  in- 
cumbi'ances,  that  ofttimes  many  of  your  subjects 
riding  through  the  said  sti-eet  and  way,  be  in 
jeopardy  of  hurt,  and  have  almost  perished." 
But  this  work  of  paving  appears  to  have  gone  on, 
by  which  miry  highways  were  converted  into 
comfortable  streets ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, village  after  village  began  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  metrojjolitan  mass  by  that  progress  of 
London  expansion  which  has  been  going  onward 
to  tlie  present  hour. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  London, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  had  a  principal  share  in 
the  increasing  prosperity.  This  was  -manifested 
not  only  in  its  greater  extension,  but  the  filling  up 
of  many  of  those  blanks  by  which  streets  and 
lanes  had  presented  little  more  than  a  half-civic, 
half-rural  character.  But  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  attained  during  her  reign  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  without  a  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying plan.  Here  we  perceive,  that  the 
Strand  was  built  on  both  sides  with  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility,  so  that  Westminster  was  joined  to 
London.  We  also  find  Holborn  gi-adually  advanc- 
ing onward  towards  St.  Giles'-in-the-Fields.  In 
the  same  manner,  while  Aldersgate  Street  had 
made  considerable  progi'ess,  Goswell  Street  was 
but  a  country  road,  and  Islington  a  village  at 
some  distance  from  town;  and  though  Moorfields 
remain  clear  up  to  London  wall,  yet  Bishopsgate 
has  extended  far  beyond  the  walls  towards  Shore- 
ditch  and  Houndsditch.    Whitechapel  is  already 
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reached,  and  buildings  are  beginning  to  extend 
beyond  the  Tower  as  far  as  East  Smithfield. 
Crossing  London  bridge,  or  passing  by  one  of  the 
numerous  wherries  with  which  the  river  is  peo- 
pled, we  find  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overies  already  surrounded  by  houses;  the  bear- 
garden and  theatre  at  Bankside ;  and  the  High 


Street  extending  to  St.  George's  Church.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  extent 
of  London  at  this  peiiod  to  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  modern  metropolis,  unless  he  compares 
the  plan  here  given  with  that  of  the  London  of 
the  present  day. 

The  stately  temples  with  which   London   was 
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n.  Liidgate. 

b.  Newgate. 

c.  A  lilorxgate. 
cl.  Cripplojf.ite. 

e.  Moorgato. 

f.  Cishonsgato 

g.  Aldgato. 

h.  Postern  Ciate. 

k.  Traitora'  Gate, 

m.  Temple  Bar. 

1.  St.  PimVs  Chm-ch. 

2.  St.  Andrew's. 

3.  St.  Martin"3. 
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Giles",  Cripplegate. 

Hnllow8-in  the-Wall. 

Anthony. 

Andrew  iiniler-Shaft 
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Katherine. 
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Mary  Somerset. 

Dunstan. 
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Mary-le  Strand. 

Bartholomew's  Priory. 

Marv  Overv. 


17.  St.  Towles  (or  St   01bv>^«i. 

IS.  Holbom  Bridge. 

10.  Fleet  Bridge. 

20.  Strand  Bridge. 

21.  Guildhall. 

22.  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

23.  Crosby  Place. 

24.  Billingsgate. 

25.  Quoenhithe. 

26.  Baynard's  Cagtle. 
2".  Bl.iclcfriar's  Theatre. 
'JS.  Bridewell  P.alace. 
29.  Old  Bailer. 


.10.  Savoy  Palace. 

31.  Somerset  Place. 

32.  Durham  House. 

33.  St.  Martin's-in-the  Kiel.ls. 

34.  Star  Ch.amber. 

35.  Westminster  n.alJ. 

36.  Parliament  House. 

37.  Bull-baiting  Ring. 

38.  Bear  baiting  (afterwards 

the  Glolje  Theatre). 

39.  The  Tabanl  Inn. 

40.  Marshalsea  Prison. 

41.  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas. 


adorned  at  this  period — the  palaces  of  the  no- 
bles, especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
with  their  gardens  terminated  at  the  river  by  a 
wharf,  at  which  was  anchored  the  family  barge, 
and  its  fleet  of  attendant  wherries — these,  with 
Westminster  Abbey,  an^l  Old  St.  Paul's  Church, 
we  must  for  the  present  pass  by,  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  middle  classes,  who  had 
uiainly  created  all  this  prosperity,  and  who  were 
now  rapidly  becoming  the  chief  estate,  as  well  as 
principal  strength  of  the  realm. 

On  fntering  the  streets,  the  visitor  from  the 


country  found  himself  all  at  once  in  a  nuu-ky 
atmosphere,  not  merely  from  the  cloudiness  of 
sky  over-head,  but  the  architecture  of  the  houses, 
where  each  successive  story  rose  broader  and 
broader,  until  the  buihliiigrf  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  way  almost  closed  upoO  each  other  at  the 
top.  Tliese  timber  liuildings  are  still  to  be  seen, 
not  only  in  the  old  towns  of  the  Continent,  but 
also  in  a  few  streets  anil  lanes  of  our  own  cities 
that  have  resisted  the  niai'ch  of  modern  improve- 
ment. It  w;is  not  wonderful  if,  from  the  close- 
ness of  these  houses    and  their  smallness  com- 
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pared  with  the  number  of  the  inmates,  ventilation 
should  have  been  impeded,  and  the  pestilence  a 
frequent  visitor  in  our  towns.  This  evil  was 
further  aggravated  by  the  fixed  windows,  and 
want  of  chimneys  in  many  of  the  dwellings,  so 
that  no  healthy  current  could  pass  through,  to 
arrest  tlie  coming  of  disease,  or  carry  it  away. 


Old  Houses  callku  Butcher  Row,  which  stood  in  the 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  Strand. — FroTO  a  view  by  J.  T.  Smith. 


These  "  walls  of  sticks  and  dirt,"  as  they  were 
contemptuously  called  by  foreigners,  were  happily 
contrasted,  however,  with  the  cleanliness,  the 
comfort,  and  even  the  elegance  and  luxury  that 
were  to  be  found  within,  especially  in  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  merchants  and  substantial  citizens. 
These  men  were  now  almost  as  rich  as  the  no- 
bility; and  except  that  they  did  not  attend  court 
festivals,  career  in  the  tilt-yard,  or  wear  the  in- 
signia of  high  rank  and  title,  they  saw  no  reason 
why  their  own  style  of  housekeeping  should 
greatly  vary  from  that  of  the  nobles  themselves. 
This  conclusion  was  manifested  by  the  rich  dresses 
they  wore,  the  costly  furniture  with  which  their 
rooms  were  ornamented,  and  the  plate  that  was 
piled  upon  their  side-boards ;  the  Turkey  carpets 
that  covered  their  chairs  and  tables,  and  the 
cloth  of  arras  and  silk  that  draped  the  walls  of 
the  principal  apartments.  While  the  master  of 
such  an  establishment  was  pursuing  his  vocation 
at  the  mart,  his  wife  and  daughters,  dressed  in  a 
style  which  vied  with  that  of  the  court  ladies,  and 
equally  desirous  to  exhibit  their  finery,  usually 
took  tlieir  stations  at  the  windows  or  doors,  to  be 


seen-  of  men,  and  bow  to  the  kissing  of  hanils 
that  saluted  them  as  their  friends  and  admirers 
passed  by.  And  when  they  went  out  in  the. 
evening  to  witness  a  play  or  public  spectacle,  or 
to  walk  for  recreation,  although  they  had  no  ra- 
pier-armed train  of  attendants,  they  still  could 
command  a  formidable  retinue  of  the  'prentices 
who  lodged  in  the  house,  performed  the  duties 
of  menials  while  learning  their  craft,  and  waited 
upon  their  ma.stors  and  mistresses  in  these  even- 
ing strolls,  each  furnished  with  a  lantern  or  can- 
dle, as  well  as  a  stout  club  which  he  carried  upon 
his  shoulder. 

In  mentioning  these  'prentices,  we  introduce, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  reader,  a  compai-atively 
new  class  in  England,  too  numerous,  important, 
and  formidable,  to  be  hastily  dismissed.  Even 
already  they  were  the  representatives  of  mercan- 
tile jealousy  arrayed  against  aristocratic  arro- 
gance— of  mercantile  independence  impatient  of 
the  restrictions  of  royalty,  and  ready,  if  need 
were,  to  give  it  battle  and  cast  it  off.  From  this 
period  they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  Lon- 
don riot  and  revolt,  until  they  were  finally  the 
conquerors  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  The 
London  'prentices,  at  this  time,  not  only  dis- 
charged the  duties,  but  wore  tho  dress  of  servi- 
tude, which  was  a  little  flat  cap  stuck  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head,  a  blue  cloak  in  summer,  and  a 
blue  coat  or  gown  in  winter;  and  a  pair  of  round 
slops  or  bi'eeches,  with  stockings  of  white  broad- 
cloth attached  to  them.  Although  they  were 
generally  the  sons  of  substantial  yeomen  or 
tradesmen,  or  even  of  a  higher  grade,  and  al- 
though the  wearing  of  a  rapier  had  now  become 
general,  yet  this  badge  of  a  gentleman  they  were 
by  no  means  permitted  to  assume.  Still,  l>eing 
little  disposed  to  be  driven  to  the  wall,  they 
generally  carried  a  stout  bat  or  club;  and  as  all 
those  of  a  ward  were  united  in  sworn  fellowshi]» 
like  a  sodality  of  knighthood,  while  all  the  wards 
were  combined  like  regiments  into  one  army, 
they  were  able  to  retort  with  heavy  interest  the 
disdain  of  the  courtiers,  or  even  the  violence  of 
the  martialists.  This  was  not  all ;  for  they  mingled 
with,  or  controlled  every  public  commotion,  so 
that,  as  soon  as  the  uproar  commenced,  the  warn- 
ing cry  of  "  'prentices !  clubs  ! "  was  raised,  and 

"  Up  then  rose  the  'prentices  all, 
Dwelling  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall  "' 

When  not  thus  employed  in  active  warfare, 
they  were  generally  to  be  found  in  training  for 
it;  as  a  common  sight  in  the  streets,  on  summer 
evenings,  was  that  of  gi'oups  of  them  practising 
fence  with  "  bucklers  and  wasters,"  before  their 
mastei's'  doors. 

While  the  houses  of  the  merchants  were  so 
sumptuously  furnished  towards  the  close  of  this 
period,  compared  Math  what  they  had  been  iu 
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former  days,  the  style  of  living,  iu  other  respects, 
had  undergone  a  correspondent  improvement; 
and  with  gi-eater  wealth  to  spend,  there  was  also 
full  inclination  to  enjoy  it.  This  natural  result 
of  the  English  character,  which  shone  out  so 
brightly  in  the  "golden  days,"  might  have  been 
predicted  so  early  as  the  time  of  Alfred.  The 
success  of  a  merchant,  therefore,  and  the  yearly 
increase  of  his  profits,  could  be  best  read  upon 
his  dining-table,  which  might  scarcely  be  seen 
from  the  multitude  of  dishes  with  which  it  was 
covered.  Besides  those  large  well-dressed  joints, 
which  formed  the  pith  and  substance  of  good 
eating,  and  the  dainties  of  fowl  and  venison  by 
which  they  were  followed,  there  were  puddings 
composed  of  currants,  which  were  imported  so 
l^lentifully  into  EngUud  for  the  purpose,  tliat 
the  astonished  Greeks,  who  shipped  them,  ima- 
gined that  they  were  going  to  be  used  for  dyeing 
cloth  or  fattening  swine;  and  cakes  of  the  finest 
flour  and  choicest  sugar,  and  foreign  spices;  and 
dainty  fruits,  still  of  gi-eat  rarity,  such  as  quinces, 
pomegranates,  and  oranges,  which  were  eaten  in 
slices  with  sugar;  and  the  more  common  accom- 
paniments of  apples,  peai-s,  strawberries,  and 
other  such  home  produce;  and  dried  fruits,  such 
as  prunes,  raisins,  dates,  and  nuts;  and  opaque 
marmalades,  and  transparent  jellies  of  every  form 
and  hue.  But  here  we  must  adojjt  the  quaint 
language  of  Stow,  who  exclaims,  ui)on  a  similar 
occasion,  "  To  describe  to  you  the  order,  the 
dishes,  the  subtleties,  and  strange  devices  of  the 
same,  I  lack  both  a  head  of  fine  wit,  and  also 
cunning  in  my  bowels,  to  declare  these  wonder- 
ful devices."  England,  indeed,  was  tlien,  as  il 
ever  had  been,  a  land  of  good  eating;  and  iu  the 
preparation  of  its  gi-eat  national  dish,  "  the  old 
English  roast  beef,"  its  cookery  was  unrivalled. 
But  here,  again,  lay  the  essential  national  differ- 
ence between  France  and  England.  While  the 
cooks  of  the  latter  country  required  choice  good 
articles  for  their  skill,  without  which  it  was 
nought,  those  of  the  former  could  all  but  create  tlie 
articles  out  of  which  a  plentiful  banquet  w;vs  to 
be  made.  Thus  it  was  with  the  cook  of  Mar- 
shal Strozzi  at  this  very  period,  who  made  an 
honest  man  eat,  at  unawares,  a  good  portion  of 
liis  own  mide,  transformed  into  excellent  veni- 
son; and  who,  at  the  capitulation  of  Leith,  re- 
galed the  victors  with  forty-five  different  dishes 
made  out  of  the  hind-quarter  of  a  salted  horse, 
being  all  the  provisions  that  remained  in  the  gar- 
rison. At  the  rich  London  citizen's  dinner,  while 
the  edibles  to  which  we  have  referred  were  so 
choice  and  various,  the  wines  wei'e  of  equal  va- 
riety and  goodness,  and  those  which,  as  yet,  were 
too  acid  or  bitter  for  the  unsophisticated  t^iste  of 
the  people,  were  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  lemon  and  spices.     It 


is  grievous  to  add,  that  a  frequent  sequel  to  such 
a  banquet,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  was  to- 
bacco. This  importation  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh 
into  England  quickly  gi-ew  into  such  favour,  that, 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
the  practice  of  smoking  descended  through  all 
ranks  until  it  rested  with  the  utterly  penniless, 
who,  like  Captain  Bobadil,  could  console  them- 
selves for  the  want  of  a  dinner  by  a  whiff  of 
Trinidada.  Men,  thei-efore — and  ladies  too,  it  is 
to  be  feared — usually  cai-ried  about  w'ith  them 
the  necessary  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  a  to- 
bacco-box containing  tobacco  that  was  supposed 
best  fitted  for  use  when  it  had  been  dried  into 
tinder;  a  priming-iron,  ladle,  and  tongs,  which 
were  made  of  silver  and  sometimes  of  gold ;  and 
thus  furnished,  nothing  was  wanting  but  pipes, 
which  the  master  of  the  feast  was  sure  to  have 
i-eady  in  abundance.  But  the  hourly  demand 
which  a  love  of  tobacco  creates,  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  mere  formal  opportunities  of  in- 
dulgence, and  therefore,  in  an  incrediV>ly  short 
space,  tobacco  ordinaries  were  to  be  found  in 
every  street,  to  which  craving  epicures  might 
retire,  amidst  the  bustle  of  their  wonted  occu- 
pations, and  recruit  themselves  by  a  half-hour's 
indulgence  in  their  favourite  luxury.  We  regret 
to  add  that  the  ladies  of  England  at  this  period, 
beautiful  though  they  were,  were  distinguished, 
in  London,  at  le:ust,  by  the  blackness  and  rot- 
tenness of  their  teeth,  at  which  incongruous  de- 
fect foreign  visitors  were  not  a  little  puzzled. 
But  perhaps  the  immoderate  use  of  sugar  and 
tobacco,  to  which  these  ladies  were  addicted, 
might  account  for  this  peculiarity. 

The  out -door  sports  of  England  have  been 
already  sufficiently  mentioned.  While  those  that 
were  strictly  national  continued  to  be  practised  iu 
all  their  original  simplicity,  those  which  were  of 
later  origin  continued  from  one  reign  to  another, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  for  their  sup- 
pression, in  favour  of  archery  practice  amonj 
the  yeomanry.  These  laws,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  especially,  bore  hard  on  ])ublic  gaming- 
houses, bowling-greens,  tenni8,and  quoits,  against 
which,  however,  his  commands  were  as  powerless 
as  that  of  Canute  against  the  resistless  advance 
of  the  ocean.  As  for  tilts  and  touruaments,  with 
their  glorious  stir  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  and 
broken  bones,  these  had  almost  wholly  disappear- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  given  place 
to  the  trivial  though  graceful  sport  of  riding  at 
the  ring— a  sport  that,  with  the  use  of  the  horse- 
man's lance,  which  it  was  intended  to  perfect, 
also  passed  away,  at  the  coming  of  new  forms  of 
warfare.  Nothing  remained  instead  but  hunt- 
ing, which  was  pursucil  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
sometimes  with  horse  and  hound,  and  sometimes 
on  foot.     In  the  latter  case,  the  game  that  could 
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not  be  run  down  was  to  be  entrapped,  iu  which 
case,  the  hunter  approached  it  under  cover  of  a 
stalking-horse,  that  is,  the  figure  of  a  horse,  cow, 
or  stag  made  of  canvas,  which  he  carried  before 
him,  and  from  behind  which  he  could  approach 
and  bring  down  his  unsuspecting  victim  with 
bow  or  arquebuse,  which  was  used  indilferently 
on  these  occasions.  Hawking  had  also  been  a 
princely  sport  in  England,  as  in  other  countries, 
for  ceutui'ies;  but  as  it  likewise  entailed  a  princely 
expense,  which  was  now  alienated  into  the  new 
style  of  living  that  had  succeeded,  the  game  was 
abandoned,  and  the  mews,  which  had  formed  an 
essential  portion  of  every  great  mansion,  were 
shut  up  or  converted  into  coach-houses,  by  the 
close  of  the  pi'esent  period.  Fowling  of  course 
became  more  common  as  a  cheaja  substitute,  and 
this  was  prosecuted  not  only  with  the  light  gun, 


a  sport  very  pleasant  of  these  beasts,"  says  the 
lively  gossiping  Laneham,  who  witnessed  the 
exhibition,  "to  see  the  bear  with  his  pinkey  eyes 
leering  after  his  enemy's  aj^proach  ;  the  nimble- 
ness  and  wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage, 
and  the  force  and  experience  of  the  bear  again, 
to  avoid  the  assaults :  if  he  were  bitten  in  one 
place,  how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  free: 
but  if  he  were  taken  once,  then  what  shift  with 
biting,  with  clawing,  with  roaring,  tossing,  and 
tumbling,  he  would  work  to  wind  himself  from 
them ;  and  when  he  was  loose,  to  shake  his  ears 
twice  or  thrice,  with  the  blood  and  slaver  about 
his  physiognomy,  was  a  matter  of  goodly  relief." 
It  was  not  thus,  however,  that  the  bear  was  always 
allowed  a  fair  field,  with  mastiffs  for  his  antago- 
nists; for  sometimes  he  was  hood-winked,  and 
surrounded  by  men  with  whips,  who  lashed  him 


called  a  birding-piece,  but  also  with  net,  and  I  unmercifully,  while  the  sport  consisted  in  wit- 


pipe-call,  and  other  modes  of  enticement.  But  a 
still  more  exciting  active  sport  was  that  of  horse- 
racing,  which  had  at  last  become  national,  and 
from  which  the  imjjrovement  of  English  horses 
may  be  dated,  the  breeds  hitherto  in  use  having 
been  of  very  inferior  quality,  whether  for  war, 
liunting,  or  travel.  The  example  of  giving  a  joublic 
prize  for  victory  in  the  horse-race  was  first  set 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
the  saddlers  of  Chester,  and 
an     example    so     contagious  =_ 

quickly  became  general  over 
the  kingdom.     The  other  out- 
door sports  of  England  at  this 
period  were  essentially  of  a 
cruel  and  brutalizing  charac- 
ter. These  were  cock-fighting, 
in  which  the  creatures  either 
destroj^ed  each  other,  or  were 
tied  to  the  ground  and  shied 
at   with    cudgels,    until   they 
were  killed  by  a  lucky  throw  ; 
an  ape-chase,  in  which  a  j^oor 
monkey   was   strapped    to   a 
horse,  and  galloped  hither  and 
thither,  while  the  spectators 
enjoyed  the  uncouth  terrors 
both  of  steed  and  rider;  bull- 
baiting,  and  bear-baiting.  This 
last  amusement  especially  became  so  fashionable 
in  England,  that  the  forests  of  the  North  were 
now  as  carefully  ransacked  for  strong  bears,  as 
formerly  they  had  been  for  high-soaring  falcons; 
and  in  her  royal  jDrogresses,  Elizabeth  and  her 
maidens  were  often  regaled  at  the  mansions  of 
the  nobles  with  a  tournament  of  bear-baiting, 
which  they  enjoyed  with  keen  relish.     Such  was 
the  case  in  that  famous  visit  which  the  queen 
made  to 'the  castle  of  Kenil  worth,  when  thirteen 
bears  were  baited  for  her  amusement.     "It  was 


nessing  the  blundering  attempts  of  the  poor 
blinded  creature  to  escape  his  tormentors,  by 
stumbling  hither  and  thither,  and  making  vain 
snatches  at  their  weajaons.  In  this  way,  bear- 
baiting  was  converted  into  a  game  of  blind-man's- 
buff.  These  sports  were  not  confined  to  the 
country,  but  introduced  into  London,  where  they 
formed  an  important  part  of  civic  recreation,  so 
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that  while  bulls  were  baited  in  the  vacant  places 
of  the  streets,  large  buildings  were  erected  foi 
bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  and  a  flag  hoisted 
over  the  door  or  roof,  warned  the  eager  public  of 
the  hour  when  the  exhibition  was  to  commence. 
Another  public  amusement,  in  which  the  English 
were  distinguished  above  every  other  people,  was 
the  ringing  of  bells,  which  they  reduced  to  a 
science ;  and  nothing  more  astonished  foreign 
visitors,  than  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
party  of  revellers  would  hurry  from  the  tavern 
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to  the  church,  aud  commence  a  vigorous  chorus 
of  bell-riDging,  which  they  kept  up  for  hours 
without  intermission. 

Among  the  in-door  sports  of  the  English  at 
this  period,  those  of  the  coui"t  hold  the  most  con- 
spicuous place ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  his  minister  Wolsey,  these  palace  ex- 
hibitions had  attained  the  height  of  regal  magni- 
ficence. Still,  however,  there  was  a  coarseness 
and  bai'barism  about  them,  which  two  successive 
female  reigns  could  not  wholly  eradicate.  They 
chiefly  consisted  of  masks,  pageants,  banquetings, 
interludes,  and  allegorical  plays — and  the  whole, 
gathered  into  one  brilliant  constellation  to  wel- 
come and  dazzle  the  most  honoured  of  royal 
visitors,  are  still  as  bright  and  intelligible  as  ever 
in  the  mirror-like  pages  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Kcnilworth.  Dancing,  the  amusement  of  all 
nations  and  ranks,  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected 
during  a  female  reign,  and  of  all  queens,  such  a 
one  as  Elizabeth,  who  danced  "high  and  dis- 
posedly,"  and  rewarded  the  best  dancer  of  her 
court  with  the  chancellorship.  Her  beautiful 
rival,  Mary  Stuart,  who  danced  as  well,  perhaps 
even  better,  had  no  such  favourable  opportunities 
for  its  display  in  the  sombre  lialls  of  Holyrood, 
and  among  her  stern  gray-bearded  Presbyterian 
barons,  as  Elizabeth  had  in  the  palace  of  Green- 
wich, among  the  kneeling  and  admiring  nobles, 
and  therefore  the  question  of  the  latter  to  Mel- 
ville, as  to  which  was  tlie  better  dancer  of  the  two, 
sounded  grievously  like  cruel  mockery  and  in- 
sult. The  chief  style  of  court  dancing  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  grave  stately 
niovementa;  and  the  pavo  or  peacock,  wliich 
was  the  favourite  dance,  appears  to  have  been 
so  called,  from  its  imitating  tlie  march,  attitudes, 
and  dis])lay  of  that  proud  bird  of  beauty.  It  need 
not  surprise  us  to  learn,  tiiat  under  the  reign  of 
such  a  sovereign  a.s  Elizabeth,  ;uid  with  such 
graceful  accomplished  courtiers  as  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Essex,  Sir  Christopher  ITatton  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  English  dancing  w;vs  re- 
nowned over  the  whole  Continent.  Downward 
through  every  gradation  of  rank,  from  the  palace 
to  the  village  hut  or  green,  went  the  practice  of 
dancing  in  all  its  manifold  forms;  but  while 
some  of  these  were  sufficiently  innocent  and 
healthfvd,  others  were  as  certainly  indecorous  and 
unmoral,  and  hence  the  loud  outcry  that  con- 
demned the  whole  jiractice,  both  from  the  Puri- 
tans of  England  aud  the  Presl)yterians  of  Scot- 
land. Next  to  dancing,  the  games  of  skill  and 
chance  come  to  be  mentioned  among  the  indoor 
amusements ;  and  foremost  of  these  was  card- 
playing,  which  was  equally  jiractised  by  prince 
and  pea.sant.  In  ElizaV>eth'3  time,  the  games 
seem  to  have  been  as  various  among  card-  players 
aft  they  ai-e  at  present,  aud  equally  calculated  to 


draw  forth  the  utmost  skill,  and  occasion  the 
most  ruinous  losses ;  so  that,  while  a  man  might 
peril  his  soul,  like  Fa! staff,  by  "forswearing  him- 
self at  primero,"  he  might  be  cleaned  out  at  gleek, 
new-cut,  bankerout,  lodam,  noddy,  lavalta,  prime, 
trump,  and  such  forms,  of  which  little  is  now 
known  but  the  names.  Next  to  cards  was  back- 
gammon, which  was  now  refined  into  a  sober  in- 
tellectual amusement,  and  adopted  as  a  favourite 
among  the  studious.  Other  house  games,  which 
had  long  prevailed  in  England,  were  now  about 
to  recede  before  the  superior  attractions  of  back- 
gammon and  cards,  and  to  which  we  can  only 
afford  a  parting  notice.  These  were: — Me  relies,  or 
nine  men's  morris,  a  game  honoured  by  the  men- 
tion of  Shakspeare,'  and  which  was  played  upon 
a  smooth  Ijoard,  divided  into  nine  compartments, 
at  which  a  counter  was  jerked,  while  the  ain) 
was  to  throw  it  into  the  one  that  numbered 
highest.  In  the  country,  wliere  this  game  was 
frequently  played  in  the  open  air,  the  sod  sufficed 
for  a  board,  and  the  compartments  were  made 
by  nine  holes  dug  in  the  turf.  In  Scotland, 
where  many  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  spoi-ts  com- 
mon to  both  countries  are  still  retained,  there 
exists  in  some  rural  districts  the  game  of  nine- 
holes,  which  is  played  by  school-boys  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  games  of  shovel-board  anil 
shove-groat  were  improvements  upon  the  me- 
relles :  the  table,  often  of  the  finest  wood,  was 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  compartments, 
and  a  groat  or  silver  penny,  impelled  by  a  dex- 
terous jerk  of  the  jjalm,  was  sent  in  quest  of  a 
lucky  number.  Higher  still  than  these,  was  the 
game  of  draughts,  usually  called  tallies,  and  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  more  difficult  one  of 
chess.  As  for  the  different  modes  of  dicing,  these 
depended  upon  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  or  the 
games  to  which  they  were  auxiliary,  and  there- 
fore need  no  descrijition.  The  dice,  however, 
were  not  only  thrown  by  hand,  as  at  present,  but 
also  by  a  machine  contrived  for  the  purpose. 
This  was  a  box  or  funnel,  into  which  unmarked 
dice  were  dropped,  while  a  roinid  board  beneath, 
that  turned  upon  a  pivot,  and  was  marked  with 
the  different  numbei-s,  received  them  upon  one 
or  other  figure  as  they  fell.  Perhaps  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  besides  taverns,  eating- 
houses,  smoking  ordinaries,  and  other  such  places 
of  public  entertainment,  gaming-houses  had  now 
multiplied  to  a  great  aniount  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  London. 

Besides  these  general  sports  and  amusements, 
there  were  days  set  apart  for  festive  observances, 
in  which  all  classes  threw  aside  their  cares,  and 


■  Tlie  niiu  men's  morris  is  fllleil  vip  with  mud; 
And  the  qiiAiiit  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  troad  are  undistinguishable." 

—  MuUumm'r  yitjlWt  Drtom,  act  \\.  ^•«bf,  \ 
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agreed  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  nieny.  The  first  of 
these  which  we  would  particvihxrize  was  the  1st 
of  May.  The  celebration  of  this  most  gladsome 
of  mouths  was  commenced  so  early  as  mid- 
night of  the  last  day  of  April ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  twelfth  hour  had  struck,  eveiy  jiarish,  vil- 
lage, and  town  was  alive  with  unwonted  hustle, 
and  its  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  betook 
themselves  to  the  fields  and  forests,  accompanied 
with  a  band  of  music,  where  they  spent  the  hours 
in  merriment  until  morning  had  dawned,  at 
which  time  they  returned  to  their  homes,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  branches  of  trees,  and  heaps 
of  wild  flowers,  with  which  they  erected  arbours, 
and  held  a  feast  to  welcome  the  coming  of  sum- 
mer.    But  the  chief  object  of  their  search  was 


Maypolp  at  St    Brevels  Forest  of  Dean 
From  a  sketch  bj  J.  Brown. 


a  tall  straight  tree  for  a  may -pole ;  and  having 
selected  one  suitable  for  the  occasion,  it  was 
cut  down,  and  conveyed  to  the  town  or  vi^ 


'  How  much  this  festival  of  Robin  Hood  was  opposed  to  the 
Reformation,  and  in  what  light  it  was  regarded  by  the  Reformers, 
may  be  learned  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  Latimer's 
sermons,  preached  before  Edward  VI.  : — "I  came  once  myself 
riding  on  a  journey  homeward  from  London,  and  I  sent  word 
over  night  into  the  town  that  I  would  preach  tliere  in  the 
moi-ning,  because  it  was  holiday,  and  raethought  it  was  a  holi- 
day's work.  The  church  stood  in  jny  way,  and  I  took  my  horse, 
and  my  conlp^ny,  and  went  thither,  and  when  I  came  there  the 
church  door  was  fast  locked.  I  tarried  there  half-an-hoiir  and 
more.  At  last  the  key  was  foimd,  and  one  of  the  parish  comes 
to  me  and  said,  '  Sir,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  tis,  we  cannot  hear 
you ;  it  is  Robin  Hood's  Day :  the  parish  are  gone  abroad  to 
gather  for  Robin  Hood  ;  I  pray  you  let  them  not.'     1  was  fain 

Vol.  it. 


sometimes  by  twenty  or  even  forty  yoke  of  oxen, 
while  each  ox  had  its  horns  wreathed  with 
flowers.  The  pole  was  then  set  up  in  the  widest 
opening  of  the  street ;  the  people  danced  round 
it  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  after- 
wai'da  it  remained  untouched  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  As  London  of  course  deserved  the 
stateliest  of  may-poles,  that  which  was  erected 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Aldgate  Sti-eet,  and 
opposite  St.  Andrew's  Church,  was  higher  than 
the  steeple  itself,  and  hence  the  church  was  called 
St.  Andrew-under-Shaft.  An  evil  destination, 
however,  awaited  this  pole,  for,  in  1517,  the 
London  'prentices  raised  such  a  desperate  insur- 
rection against  the  foreign  dealers  and  artisans, 
whom  they  meant  utterly  to  extirpate,  that,  after 
the  u2:)roar  was  quelled,  and  the  gallows  had 
done  its  work,  the  towering  pole  was  levelled, 
and  laid  under  the  pent-house-lids  of  a  row  of 
houses  in  Alleygate,  thenceforth  called  Shaft 
Alley,  while  the  May  festival  of  this  year  was 
called  "  evil  May-day."  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Puritan  sj^irit  regarded  these 
flower-^vreathed  may-poles,  and  the  dances  round 
them,  as  an  abomination  equal  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  golden  calf,  but  was  unable  to  effect  their 
•suppression  until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth; 
when,  by  a  decree  of  parliament,  in  1644,  every 
may -pole  in  England  and  Wales  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  down,  and  none  to  be  afterwards 
erected.  Another  May  game  that  was  dear  to 
the  people,  was  the  play  of  Robin  Hood — this 
patriot,  robber,  and  outlaw  having,  by  universal 
consent,  been  commemorated  as  king  of  good  fel- 
lows, and  lord  of  the  May.  On  this  occasion,  the 
fitting  characters  for  the  pageant  were  elected  ; 
and  besides  Robin  himself,  his  fair  mate,  Maid 
Marian,  who  was  lady  of  the  May,  Fi-iar  Tuck, 
his  chaplain,  Little  John,  his  lieutenant,  and  a 
band  of  Sherwood  archers,  in  Lincoln  green, 
figured  in  the  play.  Besides  these  appropriate 
charactei's,  the  pageant  was  heightened  by  the 
dragon  and  hobby-horse,  that  crawled  or  pranced 
hither  and  thither,  and  a  band  of  morris-dancers, 
who  cajiered  in  gay  or  antic  attire,  and  witli 
small  bells,  toned  according  to  the  scale,  fas- 
tened to  their  elbows,  knees,  and  ankles.' 

Among   the  other   seasons  of   festive  obser- 


there  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood.  I  thought  my  rocket  would 
have  been  regarded,  though  I  were  not :  but  it  would  not  serve, 
it  was  fain  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood's  men.  It  is  no  laugli- 
ing  matter,  my  friends  ;  it  is  a  weeping  matter,  a  heavy  matter, 
a  heavy  matter.  Under  the  pretence  for  gathering  for  Robin 
Hood,  a  traitor  and  .a  thief,  to  put  out  a  pre.acher  ;  to  have  his 
office  less  esteemed  ;  to  prefer  Robin  Hood  before  the  ministra- 
tion of  God's  Word ;  and  all  this  hath  come  of  unpreachiiig 
prelates.  This  realm  hath  been  ill  provided  for,  that  it  hath 
had  such  corrupt  judgments  in  it,  to  prefer  Robin  Hood  to  God's 
Word." 

This  play  or  pageant  of  Robin  Hood,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  England,  was  also  a  favourite  in  Scotland,  and  was  as  dis- 
tasteful to  John  Knox  as  to  his  friend  Latimer.    On  this  accoimt 
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vance,  may  be  mentioned  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
the  usages  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire particular  detail.  The  chief  amusement 
upon  that  occasion  was  the  lottery  of  love,  in 
which  prizes  or -blanks  were  drawn  amidst  much 
repartee  and  laughter,  and  the  pairing  of  true 
love-mates  effected  that  was  to  hold  for  the  rest 
of  the  season — other  circumstances  permitting. 
New  Year's  Day  was  also  a  joyous  occasion, 
and  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  it  was 
always  ushered  in  with  the  ringing  of  bells  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  During  the  day, 
presents  were  interchanged  between  persons 
of  all  ranks ;  and  when  evening  arrived,  the 
mighty  wassail  bowl  was  prepared,  aud  carried 
fi'om  door  to  door  with  shouting,  singing,  and 
merriment,  generally  by  the  young  women  of  the 
village ;  and  at  each  halt,  the  inmate  of  the 
dwelling  came  out,  drank  a  wass  had  to  the 
fair  visitors,  and  bestowed  on  them  a  small 
present  in  return.  This  was  but  a  prelude  to 
the  replenishing  of  the  bowl  in  the  evening,  to 
be  emptied  rouml  the  household  hearth  ;  and  on 
this  happy  occasion,  it  was  expected  that  all  un- 
kind feelings  should  be  buried,  and  new  friend- 
ships cemented.  Besides  the  day  of  St.  Valen- 
tine, there  were  other  saints'  days  observed  by 
our  British  ancestors,  either  throughout  the 
island  at  large,  or  by  separate  portions  of  its 
population.  Thus,  there  was  St.  David's  Day, 
which  was  held  on  the  1st  of  Mai'ch,  aud  by  the 
Welsh,  who  claimed  David  as  the  tutelary  saint 
of  their  principality.  On  this  day  they  were 
wont  to  wear  a  leek  in  their  hats  or  caps,  and 
for  this,  various  i-easons  have  been  assigned  by 
the  old  chroniclers,  none  of  which,  however,  is 
satisfactory.  Every  reader  of  Shakspeare  can 
recollect,  as  if  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
Flnellin,  with  his  leek,  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  how  he  made  Ancient  Pistol  swallow 
it  some  days  after,  when  it  had  become  old  aud 
stale.  The  leek  still  continues  to  be  worn  on 
St.  David's  Day  by  every  Welshman,  generally, 
however,  made  of  tinfoil  or  silver,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  jewellery.  Another  national 
saint,  whose  day  was  commemorated  on  the  17th 
of  March,  was  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  and  his 
badge,  woi'n  on  this  occasion  by  the  Irish,  was  a 


a  riot  occurred  in  Edinburgh  in  15t51.  Fo\ir  years  befote  tliat 
date,  an  act  had  been  issued  by  the  reforming  Scottish  parlia- 
ment against  the  holding  of  "Robert  Hood  nor  Little  John, 
Abbot  of  Unreason,  Queens  of  May.  nor  otherwiee,  neither  in 
burgh  nor  to  l.indwai-t,  in  any  time  to  come  ;"  but  the  net  had 
been  trespassed  during  the  abovo-n\ontioi)ed  year,  ,ind  a  riot 
ensued  for  the  rescue  of  the  trespassers,  during  which  the 
gallows  itaelf  was  broken  down,  and  the  oflenders  set  free. 
Notwithstanding  these  edicts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  the 
prescribed  festival  was  in  such  high  favour  in  Scotland,  that 
even  to  the  end  of  the  century,  the  genei-al  assembly  complained 
of  the  excesses  tliat  were  occasioned  by  "the  making  of  Robin 
Hnde." 


shamrock,  a  plant  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
iilu.strated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  he 
converted  their  countrymen  to  Christianity.  As 
great  numbers  of  the  Irish  had  emigrated  to 
England,  and  settled  in  Pembrokeshire,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.,  they  introduced,  not 
only  their  wonted  riotous  observance  of  this  day, 
but  the  national  beverage  with  which  it  was 
commemorated,  by  the  distillation  of  whiskey, 
then  first  known  in  England,  but  which  soon 
had  a  considerable  sale  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  day  of  St.  George,  or  the  23d  of  April,  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  season  of  solemn  obser- 
vance among  the  English,  and  especially  during 
that  period  when  chivalry  had  obtained  full 
ascendency.  St.  Andrew's  Day  (the  30th  of 
November)  was  the  great  period  of  religious  fes- 
tival among  the  Scots,  whether  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  England,  or  among  those  nations  into 
which  their  early  love  of  wantlering  had  carried 
them. 

But  besides  these  days  that  were  devoted  to 
the  celestial  guardians  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  English  had  other  saints' 
days,  which  they  signalized  with  peculiar  obser- 
vances. Thus,  there  was  St.  Michael's  Day,  or 
Michaelma.s,  held,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  29th  of 
September.  Why  this  day  of  all  others  was  con- 
secrated to  the  prince  of  the  archangels,  and  why 
its  chief  ob.servance  was  the  eating  of  a  goose, 
are  questions  tliat  cannot  be  .answered.  Some 
think,  that  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Si>anish  Armada,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
on  tliis  29th  of  September,  was  casually  dining 
upon  a  goose,  and  that  the  practice  from  that 
j)erio(l  became  a  national  and  patriotic  custom. 
Othei-s  allege,  that  the  practice  was  observed 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  originated  in  an 
old  Lancashire  usage  of  the  farmers  eating  a 
roasted  goose  on  that  day,  probably  because  the 
animal,  at  such  a  se.osou,  was  in  its  best  condi- 
tion. On  the  2fith  of  December  occurred  the 
festival  of  St.  Stephen,  on  wliich  day,  farmers 
were  wont  to  have  their  horses  examined  and 
bled  by  the  horse -doctors.  Another  practice 
on  this  occasion  was,  to  have  a  procession  in 
honour  of  the  wren,  which  has  been  kept  up  in 
many  parts  of  England  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  change  of  ceremonies  on  these  oc- 
casions, they  were  all  connected  with  the  invari- 
able accompaniments  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
merry-making. 

After  this  transient  mention  of  the  set  times 
for  honouring  St.  Stephen  and  Michael  the 
Archangel,  we  must  not  forget  Midsummer  Eve, 
or  tlie  "  Eve  of  Good  St.  John,"  as  it  was  affec- 
tionately termed  in  England,  and  sometimes  the 
"  Feast  of  John  the   Baptist."      The  rites  with 
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■\vliicli  it  was  celebrated  remind  us  of  the  ad- 
vice given  by  Pope  Gregory  to  St.  Augustine, 
which  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  policy  of  Popery  at  large.  This  was,  not  to 
abrogate  the  heathen  festivals  of  the  people,  but 
rather  to  tuni  thera  from  a  profane  to  a  sacred 
use,  by  consecrating  them  to  the  honour  of  the 
Christian  saints.  In  this  way,  a  day  devoted  to 
the  Phoenician  or  Druidical  worship  of  fire,  and 
Baal  its  lord,  in  all  probability  was  transferred, 
with  its  rites  and  ceremonies  untouched,  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  blessed  ];)recursor  of  Chris- 
tianity. Upon  the  arrival  of  this  vigil  of  St. 
John,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  England,  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  used  to 
repair  to  make  merry  round  a  huge  bonfire 
kindled  in  some  convenient  spot ;  and  the  chief 
sport  of  the  young  men  on  this  occasion  was,  to 
leap  rapidly  over  or  through  the  flame,  and  with 
such  dexterity  as  to  escape  a  scorching.  Was  this 
a  lingering  memorial  of  that  "passing  through 
the  fire"  so  connected  witli  the  idolatry  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations?  The  other  sports  of  the 
young  and  active  on  these  occasions  were  danc- 
ing, wrestling,  and  running  races.  It  was  in 
London,  however,  that  the  full  blaze  of  a  "  Mid- 
summer Eve"  was  the  most  resplendent.  Not 
only  were  large  bonfires  kindled  in  the  open 
places  of  the  city,  but  the  streets  were  further 
illuminated  with  glass  lamps,  while  the  doors  of 
the  houses  were  shaded  with  branches  of  green 
birch  and  orpin,  long  fennel,  and  St.  John's 
rush,  called  at  that  period  "  Midsummer  men." 
But  the  chief  ceremonial  in  the  metropolis  was 
"setting  the  watch,"  by  which  the  city  was  to  be 
jirotected  by  night  dui-ing  the  whole  year ;  and 
an  affair  of  such  importance  was  conducted  not 
only  with  solemn  religious  ceremonial,  but  also 
with  all  the  splendour  of  a  great  national  fes- 
tival. On  this  occasion,  the  lord-mayor  and  the 
civic  officers,  the  city  minstrels  and  waits,  the 
morris-dancers  and  henchmen,  formed  the  head 
of  the  procession ;  while  940  blazing  cressets, 
each  cresset  having  a  man  to  carry  and  another 
to  trim  it,  composed  a  flaming  river  of  light, 
under  which  the  bonfires  themselves,  as  the  j)ro- 
cession  passed  them,  must  have  turned  pale. 
The  watch  itself,  to'  which  the  guardianship  of 
each  part  of  the  city  was  to  be  consigned,  was 
not  the  least  brilliant  part  of  this  gorgeous  array; 
for  it  consisted  of  2000  men,  part  of  them  "demi- 
lances" mounted  on  powerful  war-horses,  part 
of  them  footmen  equipped  with  the  weapons  of 
this  transition  period,  and  forming  a  connecting 
link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  warfare. 
Thus,  there  were  troops  of  musketeers  armed 
with  arquebuse  and  wheel-lock ;  archers  in 
white  coats  with  their  bows  bent,  and  a  sheaf  of 
arrows  at  their  sides ;  billmen  witli  their  long 


heavy  brown  wea])ons,  and  their  bodies  protected 
byloo.se  frocks  of  chain  armour;  and  pikemen 
wearing  smartly -poli.shed  corslets.  Then,  too, 
there  were  the  constables  of  the  night  watch 
clothed  in  harness  of  shining  steel,  and  each 
wearing  a  gold  chain  over  his  scarf  of  bright 
scarlet.  Still,  this  march,  however  warlike  and 
imjDortant,  would  have  been  insuflicient  as  a 
London  procession,  without  the  Dagons  of  civic 
idolatry;  and  therefoi-e,  high  over  not  only  every 
honoured  head,  but  every  banner  and  cresset, 
towered  the  gigantic  images  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
that  were  brought  out  from  their  shrines  for  the 
occasion,  and  borne  gallantly  along  by  their  stag- 
gering but  zealous  supporters.  Such  was  the  mode 
of  setting  the  watch  in  London  during  the  present 
period  of  our  history.  The  practice  had  been  in- 
stituted by  Henry  III.  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  street  conflicts  and  robberies,  and  it 
had  been  appointed  not  only  for  London,  but  all 
thecitiesand  borough  towns  throughout  the  realm. 
But  in  1539,  Henry  Vlll.  put  down  the  watch, 
upon  the  plea  of  its  costliness ;  and  to  make 
amends  for  the  suppression,  he  exercised  such  a 
vigorous  guardian.ship  over  the  public  safety,  that, 
according  to  Harrison,  72,000  great  thieves,  petty 
thieves,  and  rogues,  were  hanged  during  his 
reign.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the 
practice,  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in  1548,  when 
the  watch  was  set  on  St.  John's  Eve,  during 
the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Gresham.  But  this 
was  the  last  gleam  in  the  socket,  after  which  the 
streets  of  London  were  doomed  to  perennial 
darkness,  and  a  "substantial  standing  watch  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  city,"  was  ap- 
pointed in  1569.  London  was  indeed  a  city  of  mid- 
night darkness,  not  only  up  to  the  close  of  this 
period,  but  long  afterwards;  and  although  lights 
and  lanterns  were  ordered  to  be  hmig  out  at 
house-windows  or  doors,  betwixt  All-Hallows  and 
Candlemas,  while  the  watchman  bawled  him- 
self hoarse  with  the  regular  cry  of  his  round, 
"Hang  out  your  lights!"  the  duty  was  easily 
evaded,  and  therefore  generally  neglected.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  sagacious  mayor  en- 
deavoiu'ed  to  enforce  the  regular  call  of  the 
watchman  by  furnishing  him  with  a  bell,  which 
continued  to  be  rung  till  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; and  thus,  the  night  patrol  of  Shaks- 
peare's  days  could  admonish  the  sleeping  citizens 
about  their  darkened  premises,  both  by  shout 
and  knell.  Besides  these  sounds  of  city  guar- 
dianship, none  other  was  to  be  heard,  for  by  the 
"  Statutes  of  the  Streets,"  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  no  man  was  to  blow  any  horn  dur- 
ing the  night,  or  to  whistle  after  nine  o'clock, 
on  pain  of  imprisonment ;  nor  to  make  any  sud- 
den outcry  in  the  still  of  the  night,  like  one 
making  any  aff"ray — nor  even  "to  occasion  any 
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noise  by  beating  liis  wife  I"  How  these  rules 
were  observed,  and  how  order  wu.s  kejjt  under 
such  a  regimen,  the  houses  of  the  rich  burghers 
that  were  untiled,  the  purses  that  disappeared, 


Dogberry's  advice  about  shunning  a  knave  and 
comforting  themselves  with  a  najJ,  can  best  in- 
form us. 

The  heathenism,  both  of  Phoenician  and  Teu- 


and   the   "  peaceable  watchmen"  who  followed    tonic  origin,  which  adhered  to  the  observance  of 

K 


Gog  and  Magix;.' — i'tt^- 


.s.  Boys  from  the  originals  at  Li 


saints'  days  in  England,  was  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  those  important  seasons  which  were 
set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  man's  re- 
demption. And,  first  of  all,  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter.  Even  the  name  has  anvLliing  but 
a  Christian  aspect,  and  was  probably  derived 
from  the  goddess  Eastor,  whom  the  Saxons  wor- 
shipped, and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie 
same  with  tlie  ancient  Eastern  goddess  Astarte. 
A  week  before  the  arrival  of  Easter,  a  common 
custom  in  England  was  to  bring  a  twisted  tree, 
or  withe,  into  the  king's  palace,  and  the  mansions 


of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with  noisy  congi-atu- 
lations  and  rejoicings.  Then  came  Palm  Sun- 
day, in  which  the  people  commemorated  Christ's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  by  walking 
with  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  or,  at  least, 
with  such  substitutes  as  the  foliage  of  England 
afforded.  Maumly  Thursday,  the  day  before 
Good  Friday,  followed,  in  which  Christ's  hu- 
mility in  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples  was 
commemorated.  It  had  long  been  the  practice  of 
the  proudest  sovereigns  and  princes  of  Christen- 
i  dom  to  imitate,  or  at  least  to  ape,  this  Divine 


'  In  a  rare  old  book,  entitled,  the  Giriantic  History  of  the  ttco  \ 
famous  Giants  in  Guildhall,  it  is  affirmed  that  Gog  and  Magog  | 
are  corrupted  namo,  and  that  their  original  titles  were  Corinajus 
and  Gogmagog.    Thefirst  of  these  names  figures  in  the  tradition- 
ary hiitory  of  Britain,  as  one  of  the  Trojan  followers  of  Bnitus  i 
in  his  conquest  of  Albion.     The  second  is  said  to  Imve  been  the 
leader  in  an  e.irlier  raid  of  the  giants  of  the  race  of  Cham,  who  1 
overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Samothes,  son  of  Meshec.     The  reader  ' 
will  find  another  version  of  the  tradition  in  vol.  i.  p.  3.    Perhaps,  ' 
for  brevity's  sake,  the  more  classic  name  w;\3  dropped,  and 
that  of  Gogmagog  divided  between  the  two  gigantic  warders  of 
Guildhall.     There  appear  to  have  been  several  reproductions  of 
these  figiires,  and  those  of  an  earlier  period  are  said  to  have 
been  framed  of  wickerwork.     Hatfield,  in  his  .Vcjr  Vitv  of  Urn-  ! 
don  {1708  ,  speaking  of  the  restoration  of  Guildhall  in  lt>60,  after  1 
the  great  fire  of  16ii6,  pays,  that  it  was  adorned  with  two  new 
images  m  before.     They  next  appear  in  history  on  the  24th  day  [ 


of  April,  1685,  as  taking  part  in  "an  high  entertainment  of 
wonderful  and  stupendous  fireworks,  in  honour  of  the  coronation 
of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  being  placed  on  a  raft  on  the  river 
opjiosite  Whitehall,  in  front  of  a  hnge  pyramid  of  fireworks,  the 
display  of  which  lasted  an  hour."  The  present  images  are  the 
work  of  a  certain  Captain  Richard  Saunders,  who  dwelt  in  King 
Street,  Cheapside,  and  was  an  eminent  carver.  They  were  set 
up  in  Guildhall  about  1708.  They  stoo<l  originally  on  a  balcony 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hall.  The  figure  on  the  right  leans  on 
a  shield,  on  which  is  emblazoned  a  black  eagle,  on  a  field  or,  and 
bears  a  long  weapon,  the  langbard  of  the  Germans,  \i8ed  in 
guarding  the  halls  of  the  great  in  ancient  times.  These  par- 
ticulars would  denote  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  the  Saion 
dominion  in  England.  The  other  has  a  sword  by  his  side  and 
a  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back,  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  long 
pole,  with  a  spiked  l>all  suspended  from  the  toi>,  and  is  conceived 
to  represent  an  ancient  Briton. 
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example;  and  this  they  did  ))}'  kneeling  befure 
twelve  mendicants,  whose  feet  they  washed  in 
open  court,  and  whom  they  afterwards  kissed 
with  brotherly  condescension,  and  dismissed  with 
presents.  Sometimes,  however,  to  render  this 
loathly  office  more  tolei'able,  the  feet  of  the  pau- 
pers were  previously  purified,  and  the  water 
with  which  they  were  laved  by  the  dainty  hands 
of  royalty  was  sweetened  with  perfumes.  The 
day  itself  was  called  Maundy  in  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mamid,  or  basket,  in  which  the 
alms  and  gifts  were  carried  for  distribution,  after 
the  washing  was  finished.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
being  limited  to  twelve,  the  number  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, the  paupers  were  as  numerous  as  the  years 
in  which  the  master  of  the  ceremony  had  lived. 
The  evening  before  Easter,  called  "Holy  Satur- 
day," was  a  night  of  vigil;  and  when  twelve  o'clock 
struck  the  triumphant  cry  was  raised,  which  is 
still  heard  in  the  Greek  church,  "He  is  risen!" 
and  the  sun,  at  rising,  was  anxiously  watched,  as 
it  was  supposed  that  on  this  occasion  its  rise  was 
accompanied  with  a  joyful  dancing  motion  in 
honour  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Easter  or  pasche 
eggs  were  prepared  for  the  festival,  by  being 
boiled  hard  and  tinged  into  every  colour,  which 
the  people  presented  to  each  other  as  congratu- 
latory gifts  of  the  season.  On  Easter  Day,  also, 
the  courts  of  law  were  opened,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  to  their  proceedings  the 
sanctions  of  religious  consecration.  The  Easter 
holidays  were  generally  celebrated  by  games  at 
hand-ball  for  tansy  cakes,  dancing,  and  other 
amusements.  In  London  and  at  Greenwich, 
Easter  Monday  was  a  joyous  day  for  the  citizens, 
as  it  was  then  that  the  annual  hunt  in  Epping 
Forest  was  held.  Another  amusement,  practised 
during  these  holidays,  called  heaving,  consisted 
in  the  female  servants  of  a  house  placing  the 
master,  or  gentleman  present,  in  an  arm-chair 
decorated  with  ribbons,  then  lifting  and  turning 
it  round,  after  which  process  the  sitter  received 
a  salute  from  each,  and  bestowed  a  trifling  pre- 
sent in  return.  On  the  Tuesday  that  followed 
the  second  Sunday  after  Easter  Day,  was  the  fes- 
tival of  Hock-Tuesday,  also  called  Binding-day, 
because  on  this  occasion  people  were  wont  to 
bind  each  other  in  sport,  but  chiefly  the  women 
the  men,  thus  commemorating,  it  was  said,  the 
deliverance  of  England  from  the  Danes  at  the 
death  of  Hardicanute.  As  such  days  could  not 
pass  without  correspondent  jollity,  the  Easter- 
ales  were  held  in  the  church-yard,  where  opened 
casks  were  nearly  as  abundant  as  tomV)stones, 
and  where  the  swilling  villagei-s  and  townsfolks, 
who  repaired  to  these  strange  revels,  paid  a  large 
price  for  their  good  cheer,  which  was  devoted  "  to 
pious  uses."  Such  were  the  "fancy  fairs"  and 
"charity  sales"  of  the   sixteenth   century.     As 


the  clergy  found  these  church-ales  so  profitable, 
and  this  mode  of  opening  the  hearts  and  purses 
of  men  so  easy,  they  had  also  their  Whitsun-ales, 
which  were  of  the  same  description  as  those  of 
Easter. 

But  of  all  the  holidays  and  saints'  days  with 
which  the  calendar  was  crowded,  none  were  to 
be  compared  to  the  festival  of  Christmas,  which 
the  English  celebrated  in  a  manner  different,  in 
many  respects,  from  every  other  Christian  people, 
combining  in  it  all  the  freedom  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  and  the  wild  festivals  of  Thor  and 
Odin,  with  the  sanctions  and  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  Christian  church.  What,  indeed, 
could  be  expected,  from  the  following  note  of 
preparation  ? — 

"  First,  all  tlie  wild  heads  of  the  parish,  con- 
venting  together,  choose  them  a  grand  captain 
(of  mischief),  whom  they  ennoble  with  the  title  of 
my  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  him  they  ci-own  with 
great  solemnity,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This 
king  anointed  chooseth  for  him  twenty,  forty, 
threescore,  or  a  hundred  lusty -guts  like  to  himself, 
to  wait  upon  his  lordly  majesty,  and  to  guard  his 
noble  pei'son.  Then,  every  one  of  these  his  men 
he  investeth  with  his  liveries  of  green,  yellow,  or 
some  other  wanton  colour.  And,  as  though  that 
were  not  gaudy  enough,  they  bedeck  themselves 
with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  laces,  hanged  all  over 
with  gold  rings,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels; 
this  done,  they  tie  about  either  leg  twenty  or 
forty  bells,  with  rich  handkerchiefs  in  their 
hands,  and  sometimes  laid  across  over  their  shoul- 
ders and  necks,  borrowed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
their  pretty  Mopsies  and  loving  Bessies,  for  kiss- 
ing them  in  the  dark.  Thus,  all  things  set  in 
ordei*,  then  have  they  their  hobby-horses,  dra- 
gons, and  other  antics,  together  with  their  bawdy 
pipers  and  thundering  drummers,  to  strike  up  the 
devil's  dance  withal;  then  march  these  heathen 
company  towards  the  church  and  church-yard, 
their  pipers  piping,  their  drummers  thundering, 
their  stumps  dancing,  their  bells  jingling,  their 
handkerchiefs  swinging  about  their  heads  like 
madmen,  their  hobby-horses  and  other  monstei's 
skirmishing  amongst  the  throng;  and  in  this  sort 
they  go  to  the  church  (though  the  minister  be  at 
prayer  or  preaching),  dancing,  and  swinging  their 
handkerchiefs  over  their  heads  in  the  church  like 
devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise  that 
no  man  can  hear  his  own  voice.  Then  the  fool- 
ish people,  they  look,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they 
fleer,  and  mount  upon  forms  and  pews  to  see 
these  goodly  pageants  solemnized  in  this  sort. 
Tiien,  after  this,  about  the  church  they  go  again 
and  again,  and  so  forth  into  the  church-yard, 
where  they  have  commonly  their  summer  halls, 
their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banqueting-houses  set 
up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  dance  all 
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tliat  (lav,  and  peradv^euture  all  that  night  too. 
And  thus  these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  Sab- 
bath-day. Then,  for  the  further  ennobling  of 
this  honourable  lurdan  (lord,  I  should  say),  they 
have  also  cei'tain  papers,  wherein  is  painted  some 
babblery,  or  other  of  imagery  work,  and  these 
they  call  my  Lord  of  Misrule's  badges ;  these 
they  give  to  every  one  that  will  give  money  for 
them,  to  maintain  them  in  this  their  heatheni-y, 
devilry,  drunkenness,  pride,  and  what  not.  And 
who  will  not  show  himself  buxom  to  them,  and 
give  them  money  for  these  the  devil's  cognizances, 
they  shall  be  mocked  and  flouted  at  shamefully; 
yea,  many  times  cai-ried  upon  a  coulstatf,  and 
dived  over  head  and  ears  in  water,  or  otherwise 
most  horribly  abused.  And  so  besotted  are 
some,  that  they  will  not  only  give  them  money 
to  maintain  their  abomination  withal,  but  also 
wear  their  badges  and  cognizances  in  their  hats 
and  caps  openly.  .  .  .  Another  sort  of  fantastical 
fools  bring  to  these  hell-hounds  (the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule and  his  complices),  some  Vjread,  some  good 
ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  cakes,  some  flauns, 
some  tarts,  some  cream,  some  meat,  some  one 
thing,  some  another." ' 

Such  a  master  of  the  Christmas  revels  suffi- 
ciently indicated  how  the  season  would  be  spent. 
His  reign  lasted  from  All-hallow  Eve — that  is, 
the  last  day  of  October — till  the  Purification, 
or  2d  of  February.  The  office,  too,  of  such  a 
mad  Comus  and  his  crew  was  not  confined  to 
country  villages  and  jolly  rustics;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  noble  mansion  and  even  the  royal 
palace,  the  grave  civic  corporations  and  learned 
inns  of  court,  had  their  Lord  of  Misrule,  whose 
authorit}'  in  mischief  and  mirth-making  was  ab- 
solute and  unlimited.  Sometimes,  also,  the  title 
was  altered;  thus,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  he  was  called 
the  King  of  Chri.stnias  Day ;  and  at  court,  where 
his  office  sometimes  assumed  a  clerical  chai-acter, 
his  title  was  A1iV)ot  of  Unreason.  When  the 
season  had  arrived  in  which  tlie  festival  ilays 
were  to  be  observed,  all  classes  threw  aside  their 
wonted  occupations ;  care  was  banished  and  in- 
dustry suspended,  while  the  whole  island  reeled 
with  drunkenness  and  dancing,  and  rang  with 
the  echoes  of  bell-ringing,  Christmas  carols,  and 
street  merriment  and  shouting.  Then  came 
Christmas  Day  itself,  in  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
jiected,  the  worship  was  most  fervent,  as  well  as 
the  revelry  most  abundant;  and  in  the  houses  of 
the  rich  a  boar's  liead  formed  the  principal  disli 
of  the  bancjuet.  which  w:us  ushered  into  the  hall 
with  much  state,  and  the  singing  of  a  Christmas 
carol  composed  in  Latin.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant ceremony  was  that  of  the  Yule-log,  which, 
on  Chri-stmas  Eve,  was  drawn  into  the  house  and 
lighted  upon  the  hearth,  where  its  burning  was 
'  Stubbs'  Anatomy  of  Abates. 


watched  with  much  soli(;itude,  as  an  omen  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  inmates.  The  largest  log 
that  could  be  found  was  usually  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  it  continued  to  burn  the  whole 
night  and  ensuing  day,  this  was  hailed  as  a  pro- 
mise of  Divine  favour  and  protection.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  relic  of  the  fire-worship  of  the  Phoenicians. 
The  last  day  of  the  year,  and  New  Year's  Day, 
which  followed  in  course,  were  held  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  already  described.  On  January  5, 
the  eve  or  vigil  of  Epiphany,  the  revelries  re- 
ceived a  fresh  impulse  by  a  round  of  new  ob- 
servances, the  chief  of  which  was  the  choosing  of 
the  King  or  Queen  of  the  Bean.  This  was  done 
by  breaking  a  cake,  and  distributing  the  pieces 
among  the  company,  and  whosoever  was  so  lucky 
as  to  find  in  his  portion  the  bean  that  had  been 
baked  into  the  cake,  was  declared  the  sovereign 
of  the  season.  On  the  day  of  Epiphany  itsdf 
was  elected  a  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of  Fools,  and 
this  act  was  performed  with  profane  parodies  of 
the  church  service,  and  of  the  most  solemn  rites 
of  an  episcopal  installation.  In  a  still  more  ob- 
jectionable fashion,  however,  this  practice  was 
observed  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in 
the  Papal  dominions  themselves,  where  the  peo]>le 
were  wont  to  elect  a  Pope  of  Fools.  As  if  this 
also  had  not  been  a  sufiicient  profanation  of  things 
considered  most  sacred,  a  similar  practice  was 
observed  on  the  fast  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  Innocent's 
Day,  in  the  election  of  the  Boy  Bishop.  A  strip- 
ling, generally  a  chilil  of  the  church  choir,  was 
invested  with  mitre,  crozier,  and  pontifical  array, 
while  his  juvenile  companions  were  dressed  like 
]>riests;  and,  thus  attired,  they  took  posse.s.sion  of 
the  church  and  performed  mass,  after  which  the 
boy-bishop  preached  a  sermon  with  solemn  gri- 
mace to  the  listening  multitude,  who,  on  this 
merry  occasion,  were  sure  to  be  punctual  church- 
goers. The.se  rites  being  finished,  the  mock  bishop 
and  his  assistants  paraded  the  town,  and  collected 
money  for  their  own  behoof.  The  chief  jjlace  of 
this  exhibition  in  England,  which  was  common 
also  over  the  Continent,  was  the  church  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  Ijondon.  Henry  VIII.,  considering 
that  the  play  of  the  boy-bishop  savoured  too 
much  of  j)rofanity,  decreed  its  abolition;  Vmt  it 
was  such  a  popular  amusement  that  it  kept  its 
ground  for  some  time  afterwards,  in  .spite  of  his 
prohibition.  Following  Twelfth-day, or  Ein'phany, 
was  Plough-Monday,  which  was  held  on  the  first 
Monday  after.  On  this  day  ploughmen  went  from 
house  to  house  requesting  plough- money,  to  be 
spent  in  drinking.  Another  form  of  ceremony 
on  the  same  occasion,  was  to  j)arade  the  fool- 
plough  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Yule- 
])lough),  in  procession,  which  was  dragged  along 
by  a  number  of  sword-dancers,  attended  by  a 
band  of  music,  and  accompanied  by  several  people 
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fautcistically  dressed.  One  of  these  muniiaers, 
who  officiated  as  the  fool  or  jester  of  the  pageant, 
was  clothed  in  hairy  skins,  and  a  cap  of  the  same 
material,  with  a  long  tail  dangling  from  behind, 
while  his  mate,  called  Bessie,  was  a  man  dressed 
like  an  old  woman.  In  this  way  they  marched 
along,  collecting  money  from  house  to  house  in 
honour  of  the  fool-plough;  and  if  any  was  so 
hardy  as  to  refuse,  the  ground  was  ploughed  up 
before  his  door,  by  way  of  bi-anding  him  as  a 
churl.  This  j^ractice  is  still  Kept  up  in  some 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  where  it  appears 
to  have  originated. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  these  foregoing 
observances,  some  of  which  dated  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  English  heptar- 
chy, and  others  from  a  still  earlier  period,  could 
not  long  maintain  their  ground  against  the  chan- 
ges and  revolutions  in  manners  and  character  that 
had  now  resistlessly  commenced.  The  growing  in- 
telligence of  the  people  began  to  despise  them,  the 
stern  rules  of  the  Reformation  condemned  them, 
and  the  severe  spirit  of  Puritanism  swept  them 
away.  Nothing  of  them  has  survived  the  storm 
but  a  few  relics,  which  like  ruins  attest  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  overthrow. 

In  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Learning,  the 
fifteenth  century  will  ever  constitute  the  most 
important  of  epochs :  it  was  then  that  the  un- 
locking of  its  repei'tories  by  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  new  mode  of  communicating 
its  treasures  through  the  invention  of  printing, 
accomplished  in  a  single  generation  the  work  of 
ages,  and  impresseil  a  new  character  upon  Europe. 
Happily,  too,  this  progress  commenced  by  laying 
a  solid  foundation — by  the  erection  of  schools  and 
colleges,  through  which  the  newly  acquired  trea- 
sures were  to  be  prepared  for  universal  diffusion. 
Such  was  the  case  in  England,  where  between  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  little  more  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  eight  new  colleges 
were  founded  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  as 
many  in  that  of  Cambridge,  while  the  endow- 
ment of  grammar-schools  in  London,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  same  pei'iod, 
rivalled  the  newly-excited  zeal  for  the  erection  of 
princely  colleges.  In  the  establishment  of  these 
institutions  also,  we  find,  that  Latin  was  no 
longer  deemed  sufficient,  and  that  Greek  formed 
the  most  essential  part  of  their  curriculum.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  strong  opposition  that 
this  innovation  was  accomplished,  for  the  old 
scholars  were  not  only  indignant  at  a  novelty  by 
which  their  own  literary  importance  was  les- 
sened, but  religious  bigotry  was  alarmed  at  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  Greek,  because  it 
was  identified  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  new  readings  of  Scripture. 
But  as  soon  as  Protestantism  began  to  obtain  the 


ascendant  in  England,  the  acquirement  of  Greek, 
and  even  of  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin,  was  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  accomplishment  of  thorough 
scholarshij).  Even  this  extension,  too,  upon 
which  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  so  greatly 
depended,  was  in  the  first  instance  favoured  in 
many  cases  by  the  champions  of  the  ancient  faith. 
Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  and  Bishop  Fox,  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Richard  Pace,  themselves  accom])lished  scholars 
in  the  new  learning,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
eager  to  promote  it.  Even  Henry  VIII.  him- 
self, who  possessed  more  learning  than  most 
sovereigns  of  his  day,  was  a  patron  of  the  study 
of  Greek,  though  a  persecutor  of  Protestantism. 
When  only  a  younger  son,  his  father  had  educa- 
ted him  for  the  church ;  and  thus,  it  may  be,  that 
in  the  course  of  events,  the  future  "Defender  of 
the  Faith"  missed  the  Popedom,  through  the  ac- 
cident of  succeeding,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  to  the  throne  of  England. 

While  learning  was  thus  encouraged,  and  the 
means  of  its  acquirement  so  greatly  facilitated, 
we  must  still  remember  that  little  more  than  a 
solid  foundation  as  yet  was  laid,  and  that  hap- 
pier times  were  needed  for  candying  on  and  com- 
pleting the  superstructure.  The  revival  of  learn- 
ing needed  a  previous  work  of  demolition,  and 
that,  too,  not  merely  in  literary  but  religious 
belief.  Not  only  the  old  philosophies  were  de- 
throned, but  the  monasteries  as  well  as  schools 
that  were  attached  to  them  were  suppressed ;  and 
a  transition  period  followed,  in  which  reflective 
minds  were  at  a  loss  not  only  as  to  what  they 
.should  study,  but  what  they  should  believe  and 
worship.  Hence,  scholarship  was  rather  of  an 
individual  than  a  general  character,  and  the  names 
of  the  accomplished  men  of  England  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  may  be  easily  enumerated. 
But  these  very  difficulties  only  the  more  invigo- 
rated this  chosen  band  in  their  effi>rts,  and  the 
result  was  exhibited  in  the  production  of  such 
scholars  as  would  have  equalled  the  list  of  any 
succeeding  age.  Here,  the  names  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and 
Roger  Ascham,  will  occur;  of  Leland,  Lily,  and 
Colet ;  of  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  Dr.  Walter  Had- 
den;  of  Ai'chbishop  Parker,  and  Bishop  Andrews; 
and  superior  to  them  all,  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
But  this  extraordinary  passion  for  learning  in  the 
midst  of  general  ignorance,  when  few  of  the  com- 
mons even  yet  could  sign  their  own  names,  was 
not  exclusively  a  characteristic  of  the  stronger  sex. 
This  was  also  in  a  remarkable  degree  an  age  of 
learned  ladies,  and  perhaps  no  subsequent  period 
in  the  history  of  England  could  exliibit  such 
an  amount  of  female  erudition.  The  example 
that  was  set  by  royalty  itself  during  this  period 
of  female  sovereignty,  must  have  in  no  small  do- 
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gree  contributed  to  such  aclumge.  Tims,  Queen 
Mary  Avrote  with  ease  and  elegance  in  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish.  Her  sister,  Elizabeth, 
besides  being  a  proficient  in  these  languages,  as 
well  as  Italian,  was  an  accomplished  Grecian, 
and  translated  Isocrates.  Equal  in  scholarship, 
and  greatly  superior  in  taste,  was  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  whose  favourite  author  was  Plato  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  the  study  of  whose  last  hours  was  the 
Greek  Testament.  The  three  daughters  of  Sir 
Anthony  Coke  were  also  famed  for  their  varied 
and  classical  erudition,  to  which  the  youngest 
added  the  study  of  Hebrew,  in  which  she  Vjecarae 
an  apt  scholar.  To  these  may  be  added  Mrs. 
Eoper,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Mrs.  Clement,  his  kinswoman,  who  inherited 
his  learning  as  well  as  his  virtues ;  Joanna  Lady 
Lumley,  and  Mary  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  her  sis- 
ter, and  Mary  Countess  of  Arundel.  To  these 
female  examples  of  classical  attainments  several 
others  might  be  added,  for  in  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  among  her  maids  of  honour,  the 
acquii'ement  of  Greek,  and  the  study  of  Plato, 
had  become  a  fashionable  accomplishment.  Still, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
day,  these  ladies  were  prodigies  that  stood  out 
the  more  conspicuously,  on  account  of  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
This  may  easily  be  ])erceivod  when  we  i-emember, 
that  the  common  education  of  ladies  of  the  high- 
est rank  at  this  season  was,  "  to  read  and  write ; 
to  play  upon  the  virginal,  lute,  and  cittern  ;  and 
to  read  prick-song  at  first  sight." 

As  the  English  mind  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  had  been  struggling  to  create  a  literature 
of  its  own,  instead  of  being  wholly  dependent 
upon  that  of  Greece,  Rome,  or  Italy,  the  native 
language  in  which  it  w;i.s  to  be  embodied  was  con- 
stantly acquiring  a  wider  compass,  and  more 
harmonious  character.  As  this  course  of  improve- 
ment also  had  commenced  in  poetry,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  every  country,  the  list  of  illus- 
trious poetical  names  in  England,  from  Chaucer 
to  Shakspeare,  throws  the  writers  of  prose  into 
the  shade,  A  long  interval,  however,  liad  to 
continue  after  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  before  the  English  muse  pro- 
duced anything  worthy  of  its  original  character; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  wars  of  the  Roses  had 
ended,  that  even  anything  like  an  attempt  was 
hazai'ded.  The  first  name  that  appears  in  this 
list  of  revival  is  that  of  Stephen  Hiiwes,  who 
wrote  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  He  w.as 
the  successor  of  Lydgate,  whom  he  imitated, 
and  whom  he  maybe  said  to  have  surpa.ssed;  and 
like  him,  he  not  only  modernized  the  language, 
but  greatly  improved  its  voi-sification.  His  chief 
work,  entitled.  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  or  Histortf  of 
Grand  Amo\ir  and  La  Belle  Pucelle,  although 


written  about  a.d.  1505,  was  not  printed  till 
twelve  years  after,  when  it  appeared  from  the 
press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  estimate 
formed  by  Warton  of  Hawes  is,  that  he  was  the 
first  writer  who  dared  to  abandon  the  dull  taste 
of  his  own  age,  for  the  inventiveness  and  brilliant 
style  of  Chaucer.  Contemporary  with  Hawes,  was 
Alexander  Barklay,  whose  best  work,  the  Ship 
of  Fools,  was  published  in  1509.  This  poem,  ori- 
ginally written  in  German  by  Sebastian  Brand, 
Barklay  has  not  only  translated,  but  greatly  en- 
larged with  a  description  of  the  follies  of  his  own 
countrymen,  so  that  his  translation  possesses 
most  of  the  merits  of  an  original  production. 
And  yet,  these  two  poets,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, were  at  the  best  little  more  than  imita- 
tors :  they  lacked  the  daring  of  original  genius, 
and  wei'e  more  intent  upon  the  choice  of  words 
and  smoothness  of  measure,  than  the  discovery 
of  new  trains  of  thought.  In  this  fashion,  how- 
ever, they  successfully  prepared  the  way  for 
greater  geniuses  than  themselves. 

In  pa-ssing  from  the  English  poetry  of  the  pe- 
riod of  Henry  VII.,  to  that  of  his  successor,  the 
first  name  which  occurs  is  that  of  John  Skelton. 
He  was  so  accoiuplished  a  scholar,  that  Erasmus 
called  him  the  "delight  and  ornament  of  Engli.sh 
literature,"  and  the  Latin  vei-ses  of  which  he  was 
the  autlior  were  characterized  by  classic  elegance. 
But  it  was  JUS  an  English  poet  that  he  was  chiefly 
distinguished,  in  which  character  he  became  po- 
pular not  only  by  the  rattling  vivacity  of  his 
verses,  but  the  severe  lampoons  he  wrote  upon 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  in  requital  chased  the 
bold  bard  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster, 
where  he  died  in  1529.  But  besides  \ivacit_y, 
Skelton  had  little  poetic  merit,  and  his  work?, 
which  were  numerous,  are  now  of  as  little  ac- 
count as  the  persons  he  satirized.  A  better 
poet,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  versifier,  wa-s 
William  Roy,  the  coadjutor  of  Tyndal  in  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  English, 
— like  Skelton,  a  severe  satirist  of  Wol.sey,  and 
who,  finally,  for  his  laboui-s  in  behalf  of  the  Re- 
formation, suflTered  martyrdom  at  the  stake.  His 
chief  work,  published  soon  after  tlie  burning  of 
Tyndal's  translation,  was  distinguished  by  tlie 
following  quaint  title  :    - 

"  Rede  me,  ami  be  not  wrothe  ; 
For  I  «iy  no  thvnge  but  trothe. 

Lender  the  poetic  and  religious  wrath  of  Roy 
against  the  cardinal,  tlie  English  language  seems 
to  acquire  a  force  and  amplitude  hitherto  undis- 
covered. The  following  brief  specimen  from  the 
above-mentioned  poem,  will  convey  a  slight  idea, 
not  only  of  his  style  of  versification,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  language  itself  at  this  period  :  — 

"  O  perverse  pre?te,  p-itriarke  of  prvde, 
Mortherer  with  out  niercy  most  execrable ; 
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O  beastly  brothell,  of  biUidiy  the  bryde, 
BarljTige  of  the  deiiill,  gretly  detestable, 
Alas  !  what  wretcli  wolde  bs  so  vengeable? 
At  eny  tyme  to  attempte  soohe  impediment, 
To  bremie  God's  worde,  the  wholy  Testanieut. 

"O  payuted  pastoure,  of  Satan  the  prophet, 
Ragyng  courre  wrapped  in  a  wolves  skyuiie, 
O  butcherly  Bisshop,  to  be  a  ruler  unmete, 
Maker  of  miseiy,  occasion  of  synne. 
God  gramit  the  grace  now  to  begynne 
Of  thy  dampnable  dedes  to  be  ijeuitent, 
Brennyng  Goddis  worde,  the  wholy  Testament." 

Auother  poet  of  this  period  was  John  Hey  wood, 
who  was  author  of  tSLv  Centuries  of  Epigrams, 
a  number  of  plays,  and  a  huge  controversial 
allegoiy,  entitled  A  Parable  of  the  Spider  and 
the  Fly,  in  which  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches  are  personified.  But  nothing  that  he 
has  written  can  now  attract  the  notice  of  any 
one,  unless  he  is  some  zealous  black-letter  anti- 
quary. 

After  this  twilight  of  English  poetry  which 
succeeded  the  period  of  Chaucer,  wherein  the 
only  lights  were  at  best  mere  stars,  a  new  morn- 
ing began  to  dawn,  the  happy  promise  of  which 
was  afforded  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Sui-rey  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  The  life  of  the  first  of  these 
poets  was  itself  a  poem.  The  son  of  the  victor  of 
Flodden,  and  trained  not  only  in  every  martial  but 
every  literary  accomplishment,  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  was  not  only  the  ornament  of  the 


Henry  Howard,  Karl  ol  t>uiiey.— After  Titian. 

court  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  he  attended  in  the 
capacity  of  companion  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
natural  son  of  his  sovereign,  but  of  the  still  more 
chivalrous  and  brilliant  court  of  Francis  I.  His 
travels  on  the  Continent  were  those  of  a  scholar 
and  knight-errant,  and  the  vision  which  he  beheld 
in  Agrippa's  magic  mirror,  of  his  lady-love,  the 
Vol.  IL 


"  Fair  Geraldine,"  whom  he  has  so  nobly  perpe- 
tuated in  verse,  excited  him  to  such  a  transport 
of  enthusiasm,  that  at  a  tournament  in  Florence 
he  challenged  all  who  could  handle  a  lance — Turk, 
Saracen,  or  cannibal — to  dispute  against  him  her 
claims  to  the  supremacy  of  beauty,  and  came  otf 
victorious.  But  the  well-known  hatred  of  the 
tyrant  Henry  against  the  whole  race  of  Howard, 
prematurely  extinguished  this  bright  promise  of 
excellence,  and  Surrey,  the  last  victim  of  the 
royal  murderer,  perished  on  a  scafifold  at  the 
eax-ly  age  of  twenty-seven.  His  poetical  works 
were  a  collection  of  songs  and  sonnets,  a  trans- 
lation, in  verse,  of  Solomon's  Ecclesiastes,  and  a 
translation,  in  blank  verse,  of  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  Virgil's  JEneid.  In  estimating  the 
character  of  Lord  Surrey  as  a  poet,  we  find  him 
so  greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors,  as  to 
be  justly  considered  the  first  in  order  of  the  new 
poetical  school  upon  which  the  literary  character 
of  England  is  founded.  Like  Chaucer,  he  adopted 
the  poetry  of  Italy  for  his  model;  and  while  he  po- 
lished his  native  tongue  into  a  refinement  which 
it  had  not  hitherto  exhibited,  he  avoided  the  arti- 
ficial and  quaint  style  of  his  instructors,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  not  only  in  the  language 
of  genius,  but  that  of  natvire  also.  Among  his 
merits  it  may  be  noticed,  that  he  was  the  first 
of  English  writers  who  attempted  blank  verse, 
which  he  did  in  his  translations  from  Virgil;  but 
whether  he  invented  this  innovation  or  borrowed 
it  from  the  Italian,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  whose  name  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Surrey  in  the  history  of  the 
revival  of  English  jioetry,  Avas  father  of  that  un- 
fortunate person  of  the  same  name  who  was  ex- 
ecuted for  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
with  whom  he  has  been  frequently  confounded. 
This  poet,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
com-t  of  Henry  VIIL,  where  he  lived  in  close 
friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  is  also  said 
to  have  been  an  ardent  lover  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
before  she  sacrificed  herhopes  of  domestic  happi- 
ness to  the  allurements  of  ambition,  and  the 
precarious  love  of  a  tyrant.  As  a  poet,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wyatt  neither  reached  the  graceful  flow  of 
language,  nor  tenderness  of  sentiment  by  which 
the  writings  of  his  illustrious  friend  are  distin- 
guished ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  he  occa- 
sionally exhibits  greater  strength  and  depth  of 
feeling.  He  died  in  1542,  only  four  years  before 
the  other  perished  on  the  scafi'old.  The  effect  of 
their  example  may  be  easily  recognized  in  the 
classical  style  and  versification  of  their  immediate 
successors.  These  were  Lord  Vaux,  Nicholas 
Griraoald,  and  Thomas  Sackville,  whose  poetry 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  first  of  these 
poets,  of  whom  but  a  few  relics  remain,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  forthe  small  poem, entitled,  "Theagcd 
141 
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Jjover  reiioinicetli  Love,"  from  wliich  Shakspeare 
borrowed  three  stanzas,  which  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  gi-avedigger  in  "Hamlet."  As  for 
Grimoald,  who  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Ridley, 
and  saved  himself  by  recantation  when  his  supe- 
rior suffered  martyrdom,  his  verses  are  distin- 
guished by  much  sweetness  both  of  sentiment 
and  language,  while  in  blank  verse  he  success- 
fully followed  the  example  that  had  been  set  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Thomas  Sackville,  born  in 
1536,  commenced  his  career  as  a  poet  while  still 
a  very  young  man,  and  student  of  law  in  the  Inner 
Temple.  Here  it  was  that  he  planned  "  The  Mir- 
ror for  Magistrates,"  which,  written  upon  the 
})lan  of  Dante's  Inferno,  was  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  gi'eat  in  Euglish  liistory ;  and  to 
this  collection  he  contributed  the  "  Induction," and 
the  "Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham."  The 
first  of  these  poems  is  a  magnificent  collection  of 
allegorical  figures,  with  which  the  poet  is  brought 
into  acquaintance  while  he  is  conducted  by  Sor- 
row through  the  infernal  regions :  and  tliey  are 
delineated  with  such  power,  as  to  be  little  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Spenser  himself,  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  have  insjjired  with  emulative  ar- 
dour. AVhile  still  a  student  in  the  Temple,  he  also 
composed  "  Gorboduc,"  afterwards  changed  into 
the  title  of  "Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  the  earliest  spe- 
cimen of  a  regular  tragedy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Though  already  so  di.stinguished  as  a 
poet,  his  ambition  lay  elsewhere,  in  consequence 
of  wliich  he  first  rose  to  the  title  of  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  while  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  till  liis 
death,  which  occurred  in  1608.  In  that  highest 
of  all  poetic  attributes— the  creative  power — 
he,  more  than  all  the  preceding  English  poets, 
approached  nearest  to  Chaucer,  while  he  was 
only  surpassed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene,"  whom  he  so  worthily  lieralded. 

We  now  come  to  Edmund  Spenser,  by  far  the 
gi-eatest  of  all  the  poets  who  had  yet  appeared 
in  England  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and,  next 
to  Shakspeare,  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  He  was  born  in  East 
Smithfield,  Jjondon,  about  tlie  year  1553,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Gabriel  Har- 
vey, his  first  instructor  in  versification.  Un- 
luckily, however,  Harvey's  favourite  idea  was, 
that  English  verse,  like  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  should  be  measured  by  quantities ;  and 
Spenser,  following  this  theory,  commenced  his 
fii-st  attempts  in  trimeter  iambics.  His  good 
taste,  however,  soon  rejected  this  barbarism;  and 
his  "Shephei'd's  Calendar"  procured  for  him  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  wlioni  Harvey 
introduced  him,  and  the  still  more  eflectual  fa- 
vour of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  throu/jh  whom  he 


obtained  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
After  two  years,  his  patron  being  recalled,  the 
poet  followed  him  to  England,  where  he  obtained 
from  Elizabeth  a  grant  of  3000  acres  of  land  in 
Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond — a  boon  that  obliged  him  to  reside  in 
Ireland,  and  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  thus  assigned  to  him.     On  this  occasion,  he 


EoMUhTD  Spenser  — The  picture  is  in  poeseasiou  of  the 
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tooK  up  his  abode  in  Kilcolman  CVstle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  former  Lords  of  Desmond ;  and 
here,  amidst  the  rich  and  picturesque  scenery  by 
which  he  w;ts  surrounded,  he  commenced  the 
"Faerie  Queene" — that  work  of  beautiful  images 
and  dreams,  which  so  significantly  speaks  of  so- 
litary musings  among  the  loveliest  of  nature's  re- 
tirements. On  being  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, then  a  young  captain  in  the  Iri.sh  campaign, 
Spenser  was  easily  perauaded  by  such  a  congenial 
spirit  to  give  his  new  work  to  the  world;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, after  a  few  years'  residence  in  Ireland, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  published  the 
fii-st  three  books  of  his  matchless  allegory.  These 
visits  were  more  than  once  repeated  in  following 
years, for  the  jiublication  of  the  rest  of  the  "Faerie 
Queene,"  and  other  j)oetical  works:  but  notwith- 
standing the  signal  merit  of  the  first-named  pro- 
duction, and  the  admiration  of  the  choice  spirits 
of  the  day,  who  could  fully  appreciate  its  excel- 
lence, the  poet  had  too  much  occasion  to  com- 
plain with  bitterness,  as  he  did,  of  the  hostile  in 
fluences  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  neglect. 
The  scanty  pension  which  Elizabeth  vouch- 
safed him,  the  malignity  of  Lord  Burghley,  by 
which  any  further  favour  was  prevented,  and 
tlie  unproductive  nature  of  his  Irish  projierty 
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were  suftlcieut  to  counterpoise  the  enjoyment  of 
his  poetical  fame,  and  make  him  feel  how  fruit- 
lessly he  had  lavished  the  richest  panegyrics  on 
the  queen  and  her  ungrateful   courtiers.      But 


Kilcoimjln  Castle,  Spenser's  Irish  residence. — Ilall's  Ireland. 

even  a  woi'se  calamity  was  at  liand.  After  his 
last  return  to  Ireland,  in  1597,  the  rebellion 
under  Tyrone  broke  out;  the  insurgents  stormed 
and  burned  down  his  castle,  and  Spenser,  after 
one  of  his  children  had  perished  in  the  flames, 
returned  to  London  a  heart-broken  and  impov- 
erished man,  only  to  die  a  few  months  after,  in 
the  beginning  of  1598. 

The  works  of  Spenser,  besides  his  jDrineipal 
poem,  are  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  in  twelve 
bucolics,  "Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,"  a 
translation  of  Virgil's  "  Culex,"  "  Mother  Hub- 
bard's Tale,"  "  Hymns  and  Visions,"  "  The  Tears 
of  the  Muses,"  "  Spousal  Poems,"  &c.  Besides 
these,  he  wi'ote  in  prose  a  "  Memorial  on  the 
State  of  Ireland,  and  its  Remedy,"  in  the  fashion 
of  a  dialogue — a  work  still  applicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  that  unhappy  country  in  the  present 
day.  But  the  superior  lustre  of  the  "Faerie 
Queene"  has  completely  eclipsed  all  his  other  pro- 
ductions. As  an  allegorical  poem,  indeed,  it  is 
certainly  faulty,  being  so  complex  as  to  involve 
allegory  within  allegory;  and  as  a  narrative  it 
is  so  tedious,  that  few  are  able  to  peruse  it  con- 
secutively to  the  end.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
work  is  contained  in  the  first  three  books  ;  and 
although  it  is  but  half  finished — six  books  only 


having  been  published  of  the  twelve  which  were 
designed  for  its  completion — this  is  the  less  i'e- 
gretted,  as  each  book  is  a  complete  story,  or 
rather  epic  in  itself.  But  all  these  defects  are 
only  specks  upon  the  sun's  disk;  and  amidst  the 
gorgeous  pictures  and  images  with  which  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  abounds,  few  who  stej)  within 
its  maze  can  pause  to  inquire  whether  it  is  an 
allegory  or  a  tale.  The  reader  finds  himself 
among  brave  knights  and  beautiful  women,  who 
act,  and  speak,  and  feel,  like  other  human  beings; 
and  amidst  scenery  where  he  hears  the  murmur 
of  waters  and  the  breath  of  winds,  and  sees  the 
bright  undulations  of  mountain,  lawn,  and  foi'est, 
mixed  with  the  chivalroiis  splendour  of  castles 
and  pa\^ilions,  the  blare  of  martial  music,  and 
the  stirring  achievements  of  tilts  and  toui-na- 
ments ;  while  here  and  there  are  intermingled 
the  giant's  cave,  the  enchanter's  den,  and  the 
tangled  wilderness,  through  which  the  errant 
damsel  strays,  or  her  bold  champion  rides  in 
quest  of  dangers.  All  this,  too,  is  depicted  in 
language  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore so  peculiar,  that  no  other  poet  has  adoptetl 
it,  or  been  able  successfully  to  imitate  it.  "His 
versification,"  as  a  modern  critic  has  well  ob- 
served, "is  at  once  the  most  smooth  and  the 
most  sounding  in  the  language.  It  is  a  labyrinth 
of  sweet  sounds  that  would  clog  by  their  very 
sweetness,  but  that  the  ear  is  constantly  relieved 
and  enchanted  by  their  continued  variety  of  mo- 
dulation."' Another  writer,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  of  poets  as  well  as  critics,-  thus  charactei'izes 
the  style  of  Spenser :  "  Though  his  story  grows 
desultory,  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  his  man- 
ner still  abide  by  him.  He  is  like  a  speaker 
whose  tones  continue  to  be  pleasing  though  he 
speak  too  long." 

Thei'e  were  other  English  poets  during  the 
Elizabethan  period  who  might  well  deserve  to 
be  noticed,  but  for  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queene."  This  was,  indeed,  a  poetic  era, 
in  which  the  emulation  of  chivalry  had  received 
a  higher  direction :  the  intellectual  tournaments 
that  had  now  commenced  were  for  a  diiferent 
competition  than  that  of  mei"e  thewes  and  sinews; 
and  candidates  hurried  into  the  lists  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  a  new-born  enthusiasm.  But  this 
was  especially  the  era  of  the  English  drama,  a 
department  in  which  poetry  evinced  its  highest 
power,  and  accomplished  its  noblest  achieve- 
ments, while  it  was  exclusively  a  native  produc- 
tion, instead  of  an  imitation  of  the  classical  ages, 
whether  of  Greece  or  Italy.  But  here  a  field 
opens  iipon  us  so  wide  and  so  important,  and 
withal,  of  such  progressive  growth,  that  we 
must  defer  it  till  the  commencement  of  the  next 
period,  to  wliich  it  more  properly  belongs.  It 
1  H.ozlitt.  '' Thomas  Caroiiliell. 
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was  uot  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  dra- 
matic poetry  of  the  nation  had  gi'own  to  full  ma- 
turity, and  acquired  its  natural  ascendency. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  condition  of 
Scotland  during  this  period,  we  find  that  the 
Netherlands  was  the  principal  emporium  of  its 
commerce,  as  it  had  been  from  a  very  early 
period ;  and  a  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  that  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  was  renewed  by  Charles  V.,  and  his 
sister  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  Eegeut  of  the  Low 
Countries,  The  chief  traffic  with  this  quarter 
consisted  of  wool,  hides,  and  skins,  exported 
by  the  Scots,  in  exchange  for  which  they  im- 
ported articles  of  mercery,  haberdashery,  and 
the  machines  and  carriages  necessary  for  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  labour.  Campvere,  in 
Zealand,  was  the  principal  port  of  this  trade, 
and  tliere  a  Scottish  commercial  consul  w;is  es- 
tablished, witli  the  title  of  Conservator  of  Camp- 
vere, an  oftice  that  has  been  but  lately  abo» 
lished.  Before  the  close  of  this  period,  also,  the 
Scottish  trade  had  extended  itself  to  the  Ca- 
naries and  the  Azores.  But,  although  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  of  Scotland  struggletl  bravely  to 
keep  abreast  of  its  wealthier  neighbours,  the 
scantiness  of  its  native  pi-oduce  was  rendered 
still  less  profitable  than  it  might  have  been, 
tlirougli  the  unwise  legislation  by  wliicli  the  go- 
vernment sought  to  enhance  it.  Thus,  in  1 488, 
every  merchant  exporting  national  articles  of 
commerce—  wool,  cloth,  salmon,  and  herrings — 
wiis  i-equired  by  act  of  parliament,  to  import  a 
certain  amount  in  money.  It  was  enacted  by  tlie 
same  parliament,  that  every  vessel  coming  from 
abroad,  whether  native  or  foreign,  should  not 
have  liberty  to  enter  any  other  ports  than  those 
of  the  free  burghs;  and  no  foreigner  whatever  was 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  traffic,  except  at  these 
burghs.  Foreigners  were  also  prohibited  from 
buying  any  fish  in  Scotland,  until  they  were  salted 
and  barrelled.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  and 
such  prohibitions,  by  which  free  competition 
was  restricted  and  individual  effort  discouraged, 
Scottish  commerce  continued  to  extend  and  pros- 
per, especially  during  the  reigns  of  James  IV. 
and  his  successor — sovereigns  whose  taste  for 
splendour  was  matched  by  their  liberal  spirit 
and  love  of  naval  enterpi-ise.  An  idea  of  the  re- 
lative importance  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, at  this  time,  in  wealth,  and  ability  to  en- 
dure taxation,  may  be  found  in  their  several  as- 
sessments of  the  tenths  of  benefices  which  were 
paid  as  a  tax  to  the  Eoman  See.  The  account, 
which  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Ilarleian  MSS., 
stands  thus : — 


Do  term  Scotia;, 

,,        HibemiiB,     . 

„        AnglisB  et  WiUliiv, 


£,i047  10     8 

ir.47  16     -i 

■20,87-1    2     4i 


This  was  at  the  period  when  the  authority  of 
Rome  over  the  three  countries  was  as  yet  un- 
touched. It  will  be  perceived,  that  although 
care  was  taken  not  to  tax  Scotland  too  heavily, 
it  paid  more  than  twice  the  amount  imposed 
upon  Ireland,  and  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  that  of 
England. 

While  commerce  was  thus  producing  its  legiti- 
mate fruits  for  Scotland  by  an  increase  of  com- 
fort and  wealth,  the  art  of  ship-building,  upon 
which  it  so  much  depends,  flourished  in  a  re- 
markable degree  through  the  munificence,  enter- 
prise, and  skill  of  James  IV.  and  James  V.  The 
first  of  these,  especially,  was  so  devoted  to  his 
naVy,  and  raised  it  to  such  a  powerful  condition, 
that,  in  the  naval  engagements  which  took  place 
between  it  and  that  of  England,  it  seemed  for 
some  time  a  question  whether  the  ocean-flag  of 
supremacy  might  not  finally  be  secured  by  the 
weaker  country.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  ship- 
building, in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  and  the  Bartons,  he  evinced  the 
true  spirit  of  a  British  sovereign;  and  consider- 
ing the  inferiority  of  his  means,  went  far  beyond 
his  wealthier  rival  Henry  VIII.  Such,  indeed, 
wjis  his  ardour  in  this  department,  that  it  was 
sometimes  carried  too  far,  as  was  especially  the 
case  in  the  construction  of  his  principal  ship,  the 
Orcat  St.  Michael.  This  vessel,  upon  which  all  the 
forests  of  the  well-wooded  county  of  Fife,  with 
the  exception  of  the  royal  demesne  of  Falkland, 
were  exhausted,  was  120  feet  in  length,  and  36 
in  width,  while  its  strong  sides  were  10  feet  in 
thickness,  so  that  they  were  iraperforable  by  any 
cannon-shot  at  that  time  in  use.  To  man  such 
an  enormous  hulk,  300  mariners  and  lOCK)  soldiers 
were  required;  but  even  then,  the  nautical  skill 
was  wanting  to  impart  due  life  and  activity'  to 
its  movements,  so  that  it  was  little  more  than  a 
splendid  jjromise  of  wliat  a  later  period  would 
accomplish.  His  son,  James  V.,  wa-s  not  only  a 
gallant  knight,  but  a  bold  skilful  .sailor,  as  was 
evinced  by  his  naval  progresses  which  he  under- 
took for  reducing  the  Highlands  and  Isles  to 
order.  That  which  he  conducted  in  1540,  against 
the  islands  on  the  north-west  coast,  was  especially 
memorable,  as  it  was  only  then  that  they  were 
reduced  to  full  submission,  and  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Upon  tliis  adventure 
he  embaiked  with  a  royal  fleet  of  fifteen  ships, 
whose  crews  amounted  to  2000  men,  and  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  chief  nobility. 

The  mode  of  living  among  the  Scottish  aris- 
tocracy still  continued,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  to  be  distingished  by  the  same  turbulence 
abroad,  and  the  same  rudeness  and  discomfort  at 
home,  which  had  been  prevalent  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  The  chief  feature  in  their  political 
history  was  the  bond  of  manrent,  by  which  tho 
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lesser  barons  were  wont  to  ally  themselves  with 
some  powerful  noble  for  mutual  benefit  and  pro- 
tection; but  as  these  bonds  were  too  often  found 
to  be  formidable  coalitions,  not  only  against  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  but  the  liberties  of  the 
peojjle,  they  were  repeatedly  denounced  by  par- 
liament. These  pi'ohibitory  acts,  however,  were 
disregarded  by  men  who  could  make  themselves 
independent  of  pai-liamentary  statutes.  Some- 
times these  unions  were  for  unrestricted  defence 
"against  all  deadly;"  but  at  other  times  a  saving 
clause  was  inserted,  by  which  the  obligations 
were  limited.  Such  was  the  case  of  a  bond  of 
manrent,  entei'ed  into  in  1462,  between  the  city 
of  Aberdeen  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  in-which  was 
the  clause,  "  saving  allegiance  to  the  king  and  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh."  A  Scottish  nobleman's 
castle,  during  this  period,  was  still  assimilated 
to  the  strongholds  which  the  English  aristocracy 
had  inhabited  before  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  be- 
ing, like  them,  furnished  with  moat,  barbican, 
and  portcullis,  and  in  the  centre  a  keep,  for  the 
residence  of  the  master  and  his  family.  The 
walls  of  these  castles  were  so  strong  as  to  be  often 
imjjregnable,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder; 
while  they  were  provided  against  open  violence 
or  secret  treachery,  by  numerous  military  re- 
tainers who  manned  the  walls,  and  by  vigilant 
warders  upon  the  watch-towers.  Tantallan  Castle, 
the  fortress  of  the  Douglases,  and  that  of  St. 
Andrews,  when  completed  by  Cardinal  Beaton, 
were  among  the  choicest  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  military  architecture  in  Scotland ;  and  the  sieges 
they  were  able  to  undergo  form  important  notices 
in  the  Scottish  chronicles. 

The  general  style  of  living,  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  Scottish  population,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  has  been  given  by  Fynes  Moryson, 
with  considerable  minuteness,  in  his  Itinerary, 
published  in  London  in  1617.  He  visited  Scotland 
in  1598,  and,  as  an  Englishman,  seems  to  have  mai*- 
velled  greatly  at  the  coarseness  and  poverty  of 
living  that  everywhere  prevailed.  The  following 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  specimen  which  he 
saw  among  the  better  classes: — "  Myself  was  at  a 
knight's  house,  who  had  many  servants  to  attend 
him,  that  brought  in  his  meat,  with  their  heads 
covered  with  blue  caps,  the  table  being  more  than 
half-furnished  with  great  platters  of  porridge, 
each  having  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat;  and 
when  the  table  was  served  the  servants  sat  down 
with  us;  but  the  upper  mess,  instead  of  porridge, 
had  a  pullet,  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth;  and 
I  observed  no  art  of  cookery,  or  furniture  of 
household  stuff,  but  rather  rude  neglect  of  both, 
though  myself  and  my  companions,  sent  from 
the  governor  of  Berwick  about  Bordering  affairs, 
were  entertained  after  their  best  manner."  This 
T)0verty  of  lardei's  and  scantiness  of  good  cheer. 


even  among  the  better  classes,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  consider  the  state  of  Holyi-ood 
itself,  only  two  years  afterwards.  The  second 
son  of  James  VI.,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  was  to 
be  baptized  in  royal  state,  and  certain  princes  of 
France,  and  other  noble  foreignei-s,  were  to  be 
pi-esent  at  the  solemnity.  But  to  furnisli  a  meet 
banquet  'for  such  an  occasion,  materials  wei-e 
wanting,  at  which  the  Scottish  Solomon  was 
sorely  disturbed,  as  not  only  his  own  chai-acter, 
but  that  of  the  kingdom  was  at  stake.  In  this 
difficulty  he  wrote  a  piteous  letter  to  the  Laird 
of  Dundas,  describing  his  strait,  and  requesting 
him  to  send  "  venisons,  wild  meat,  brissel  fowls, 
capons,"  and  such  other  provisions  as  were  suit- 
able to  Holyrood,  inviting  him,  withal,  to  attend 
this  regal  banquet,  and  partake  of  his  own  good 
cheer.  All  this  poverty,  however,  Moryson  at- 
tributes to  the  number  of  followers  and  domestics 
which  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  entertain  in 
consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  society,  and 
the  quarrels  that  arose  from  it.  Describing  their 
general  diet,  the  author  of  the  Itinerary  tells  us 
that,  in  the  country,  their  bread  was  chiefly 
hearth-cakes  of  oats,  and,  in  the  towns,  wheaten 
bread,  "  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  bought  by 
coui'tiei's,  gentlemen,  and  the  best  sort  of  citizens." 
Their  drink  was  chiefly  pure  wines,  not  sweetened., 
as  in  England,  with  sugar,  but  comfits,  according 
to  the  French  fashion;  and,  unlike  the  English 
vintners,  they  did  not  "froth  and  lime,"  or  adul- 
terate their  \viue  in  any  other  fashion.  Inns,  he 
tells  us,  were  unknown  in  the  country,  at  least 
he  had  never  seen  any  sign  hung  out  to  indicate 
their  existence;  but  for  every  purpose  of  festivity 
or  hospitality,  the  better  sort  of  citizens  brewed 
ale,  their  usual  beverage,  wh  ich,  h  o wever,  was  sick- 
ening to  strangers  unused  to  it.  It  was  the  custom 
to  present  to  their  guests  a  "sleeping  cup"  of  wine 
when  they  retired  to  rest;  and  the  beds  to  which 
they  adjourned  were  built  into  the  wall,  with 
doors  to  open  and  shut,  so  that  the  sleepers  were 
obliged  to  climb  into  their  dormitories.  Such 
beds  ai-e  still  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cottages 
in  Scotland.  Such  a  luxury,  however,  even  with 
its  "  one  sheet,  open  at  the  sides  and  top,  but 
closed  at  the  feet,  and  so  doubled,"  still  common 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotland,  must,  a1 
this  period,  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  cities; 
for  we  find  that,  in  country  mansions,  even  the 
young  nobility  had  often  nothing  better  than 
beds  of  straw,  where  they  lay  with  their  weapons 
beside  them,  which  they  were  ready  to  snatch  up 
in  any  sudden  alarm.  In  the  article  of  temper- 
ance in  drinking,  the  Scots  of  this  pei'iod  wei-e, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  infei'ior  to  the  English, 
and  this  especially  in  their  set  carousals,  when 
strangers  were  plied  with  healths  at  a  rate  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed.     It  appears,  too, 
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that  gentlemen  and  coui-tiers  were  more  moderate 
in  drinking  than  the  country  people  and  mer- 
cliauts. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  costume  of  the 
ditierent  ranks,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
at  full,  on  this  point,  from  Moryson,  who  seems 
to  have  had  a  very  observant  eye  during  the 
whole  of  his  northern  journey.  He  says — "The 
husbandmen  in  Scotland,  the  servants,  and  al- 
most all  the  country,  did  wear  coarse  cloth,  made 
at  home,  of  gi'ay  or  sky  colour,  and  flat  blue  caps, 
very  broad.  The  merchants  in  cities  were  at- 
tired in  English  or  French  cloth,  of  jiale  colour, 
or  mingled  black  and  blue.  The  gentlemen  did 
wear  English  cloth  or  silk,  or  light  stuffs,  little 
or  nothing  adorned  with  silk  lace,  much  less  with 
lace  of  silver  or  gold ;  and  all  followed,  at  this 
time,  the  French  fashion,  especially  in  court. 
Gentlewomen,  married,  did  wear  upper  boddice 
after  the  German  manner,  with  large  whalebone 
sleeves,  after  the  French  manner;  short  cloaks, 
like  the  Germans;  French  hoods  and  large  fall- 
ing bands  about  their  necks.  The  unmarried  of 
all  sorts  did  go  bareheaded,  and  wear  short  cloaks, 
with  most  close  linen  sleeves  on  their  arms,  like 
the  virgins  of  Germany.  The  inferior  sorts  of 
citizens'  wives,  and  the  women  of  the  country, 
did  wear  cloaks  made  of  a  coarse  stuff,  of  two  or 
three  colours,  in  checquer-work,  vulgarly  called 
pladdcn.  To  conclude:  in  general,  they  would 
not,  at  this  time,  be  attired  after  the  English 
fashion  in  any  sort;  but  the  men,  es])ecially  at 
court,  follow  the  French  fashion;  ;ind  the  women, 
both  in  coui't  and  city,  as  well  in  cloaks  a.s  naked 
heads,  and  also  sleeves  on  the  arms,  and  all  other 
garments,  follow  the  fashion  of  the  women  in 
Germany." 

Of  the  sports  of  Scottish  life  at  this  period, 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  chivalry,  which  flashed 
out  with  a  dying  effort  during  the  reigns  of 
.Tames  IV.  and  James  V.,  them.selves  tlie  last  of 
kniglit-errant  kings.  It  was  then  that  Scottish 
tournaments  assumed  their  gayest  form,  and  were 
frequented  from  every  part  of  Eurojie.  Hunting 
and  hawking,  especially  the  last,  were  still  in 
\  ogue  also,  when  they  had  been  consideraby  di- 
minished in  England,  from  the  greater  quantity 
of  ground  that  was  now  taken  into  cultivation. 
Masks,  and  those  court  pageants  called  liuli, 
were  prevalent  during  the  reigns  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sovereigu.«i,  and  wci-e  not  only  per- 
formed with  a  splendour  hitherto  imkuown  in 
Scotland,  but  with  a  truthfulness  to  nature  which 
few  courts  could  equal — the  parts  of  Ethiopian 
(picens  and  sable  enchanters  being  personated  by 
veritable  black  people,  natives  of  India,  whom 
Sii'  Andrew  Wood  had  captured  in  his  cruises 
iigainst  the  Portuguese.  In  those  public  sports 
tliat  were  common  to  all  classes,  may  be  men- 


tioned the  miracle  and  mystery  plays,  whicii 
were  found  at  the  Reformation  to  be  powerful 
engines  for  the  overthrow  of  Romish  doctrine, 
and  the  influence  of  the  established  hierarchy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  poets  knew  not 
when  to  stop  short,  and  their-  attacks  upon  reli- 
gious truths  themselves  became  so  indiscriminate, 
that  the  Reformed  clergy  took  the  alarm,  and 
opposed  the  stage  as  an  incorrigible  profanity. 
The  same  ecclesiiistical  authority  had  to  be  ex- 
ercised against  the  popular  pageant  of  the  "Abbot 
of  Uui'eason,"  fi-om  its  tendency  to  burlesque 
religion  itself;  and  the  play  of  "Robin  Hood," 
from  the  profligacy  and  disorder  which  it  en- 
couraged among  the  onlookei-s.  Another  kind  of 
popular  assemblage  was  the  iveaponshaw,  insti- 
tuted by  James  IV.,  by  which  the  people  of  every 
district  were  obliged  to  assemble  four  times  a- 
year,  harnessed  and  weaponed  according  to  the 
amount  of  tlieir  income,  and  exercise  themselves 
in  warlike  competitions,  sucli  as  shooting  at  the 
papiugo,  trials  of  archery,  and  the  stirring  ath- 
letic games  of  casting  the  penny-stone,  quoit, 
and  bar;  wrestling,  running,  and  leaping;  for 
excellence  in  which,  the  most  common  prize  was 
a  silver  arrow.  Another  sport,  peculiarly  a  fa- 
vourite in  Scotland,  perhajis  from  its  aptitude  to 
stir  up  the  tranquil  blood  of  the  people  into  a 
tempest,  was  the  game  of  football. 

Among  the  more  peaceful  amusements  of  the 
Scots,  was  that  of  peany  weddings,  which  are 
scarcely  yet  wholly  abrogated  in  the  more  remote 
districts  of  Scotland.  On  this  festive  occasion, 
a  very  large  assembly  w;\3  usually  collected;  and 
as  the  chief  object,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  fun 
and  festivity,  w;is  to  make  some  jirovision  for 
the  young  couple  on  commencing  life,  the  bride 
went  round  the  room,  and  kissed  each  man  of 
the  assembly,  who,  in  return,  put  a  piece  of  juoney 
into  a  dish,  according  to  his  means  or  inclination. 
Out  of  this  collection,  the  expen.se  of  feast  and 
fiddlers  was  defrayed,  and  a  sum  reserved  to 
meet  the  new  wants  of  the  pair.  But  as  over- 
abundant drinking,  and  sometimes  quarrels  and 
bloodshed  were  occasioned  by  these  mari-iage  as- 
semblies, which  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
humbler  classes,  the  clergy,  soon  after  the  Re- 
formation, endeavoured  to  suppress  them,  but  in 
vain  :  all  they  could  accomplish,  was  a  j)artial 
abatement  of  their  excesses,  by  stinting  the  price 
usually  paid  by  the  guests  of  a  penny  wedding. 
Five  shillings  Scots,  for  each  comer,  was  usually 
the  specified  sum  of  these  presbyterial  enact- 
ments, and  any  one  tresp;issing  this  limit,  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  censure  of  the  kirk-session. 
Dancing  formed  an  essential  portion  of  every 
Scottish  merry-meeting;  and  among  these,  what 
is  called  the  sword-dance  was  an  especial  fjv- 
vourite.    The  other  games  were  hand-ball,  kaylcs, 
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and  golf;  and  cards,  dice,  chess,  draughts,  and 
backgammon.  Indeed,  in  all  their  sports,  the 
Scots  were  almost  wholly  assimilated  to  those  of 
England,  the  consequences  of  the  common  Saxon 
origin  that  belonged  to  the  two  nations.  From 
this  general  rule,  however,  we  must  not  only  ex- 
cept the  wedding,  but  also  the  funeral  observances 
of  the  Scots,  which  were  more  of  a  Celtic  than 
a  Saxon  character.  When  a  pei'son  died,  the 
body,  after  being  dressed  out  for  interment,  had 
lighted  candles  placed  at  the  head  and  feet,  and 
a  cellar  of  salt  laid  u^jon  the  breast,  while  a 
plentiful  store  of  2:)rovisions  and  liquors  was  laid 
in  to  hold  the  lyke-wake  of  the  deceased.  But 
this  death-feast  was  anything  but  lugubrious, 
being  one  of  those  desperate  attempts  to  be  merry, 
with  which  so  many  rude  tribes,  that  cannot  look 
beyond  the  grave,  endeavour  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  its  stern  necessity.  On  the  body  being 
carried  to  the  grave  upon  hand-spokes,  the  fune- 
ral, if  the  deceased  had  been  of  consequence, 
was  signalized  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
volleys  of  musketry  and  artillery.  In  diet, 
moreover,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  Scots, 
while  they  resembled  the  English,  had  some 
dishes  peculiarly  their  own,  such  as  the  haggis 
and  singed  sheep's  head,  which  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  In  some  other  respects  also 
they  imitated  their  allies  the  French,  from  whom 
they  seem  to  have  acquired  their  fondness  for 
broths  and  soups,  and  mode  of  preparing  them  ; 
and  their  liking  for  preserved  fruits,  the  chief  of 
which — marmalade — was  introduced,  with  other 
such  prej^arations,  by  Mary  Stuart. 

In  passing  from  these  less  important  events  to 
the  progress  of  learning  in  Scotland,  we  find  this 
period  signalized  by  the  erection  of  new  insti- 
tutions. The  first  was  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
the  third  in  point  of  time  in  the  order  of  Scot- 
tish universities,  which  was  founded,  under  the 
name  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  in  1506.  The 
three  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen,  were  followed  by  the  erection  of  a 
fourth  in  Edinburgh,  by  James  VL,  in  1582. 
The  High  School  of  Edinburgh  was  also  founded 
by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  in  1577.  Still, 
however,  the  progress  of  learning  was  slow;  and 
for  this,  more  than  one  cause  may  be  assigned. 
The  first  course  of  teaching  adopted  at  these  uni- 
versities, consisted  of  little  more  than  the  pedan- 
try of  the  earlier  ages,  in  which  theology  and 
the  canon  and  civil  law  were  of  chief  account, 
and  Latin  the  only  language  in  which  they  were 
communicated  :  beyond  these,  ethics,  physics, 
and  logic,  although  included  in  their  curriculum, 
were  but  little  regarded.  The  introduction  of 
the  stud}^  of  Greek,  by  which  this  pedantry  and 
exclusiveness  were  to  be  overcome,  was  but  par- 
tially accomplished  by  the  labours  of  Erskine  of 


Dun,  and  the  still  more  distinguished  example  of 
Andrew  Melvil. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  Scotland  during  this  period  should 
have  been  prolific  of  learned  men  and  accom- 
plished scholars.  Erskine  of  Dun,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  study  of  Greek  into  Scotland.  This  he 
did,  by  bringing  from  the  Continent  a  learned 
Frenchman,  whom  he  established  in  the  town  of 
Montrose,  in  1534.  A  better  scholar  than  even 
this  accomplished  Laird  of  Dun,  was  John  Knox 
himself,  whosp  renown  as  a  Reformer  has  caused 
his  learned  acquirements  to  be  lost  sight  of;  but 
lie  was  not  only  conversant  with  Latin,  but  also 
with  Greek ;  and  in  his  old  days,  while  still  in- 
volved in  the  throng  of  great  events,  and  stand- 
ing almost  alone  against  the  selfish  opposition  of 
nearly  the  whole  Scottish  nobility,  he  resolutely 
set  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  As  an 
author,  also,  his  writings  are  not  only  superior  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries  of  Scotland,  but  are 
equal  to  the  best  prose  compositions  of  the  Eng- 
lish themselves,  in  whose  language  he  wi'ote.  It 
was  this  acknowledged  talent  and  scholarship, 
combined  with  his  other  high  qualities,  that  made 
the  Popish  clergy  so  unwilling  to  encounter 
him  in  controversy,  even  when  he  repeatedly 
challenged  them  to  step  forth  in  defence  of  their 
creed.  Greatly  superior  to  Knox  in  erudition, 
while  he  resembled  him  in  many  of  the  high 
qualities  of  a  national  Reformer,  was  his  succes- 
sor, Andrew  Melvil.  Having  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  at  the  school  of  Montrose  and 
the  New  College  of  St.  Andrews,  he  afterwards 
perfected  it  by  a  two  years'  stud}'  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  taught  as  regent  for  three 
years  at  the  university  of  Poitiers,  when  he  ex- 
changed that  appointment  for  the  professorship 
of  humanity  in  the  university  of  Geneva.  After 
residing  there  for  the  space  of  five  years,  the  re- 
nown of  his  learning  induced  his  countrymen  to 
recal  him  home.  He  complied  with  the  invi- 
tation, and  the  illustrious  scholars,  who  at  that 
time  were  the  chief  ornament  of  Geneva,  resigned 
him  with  regret.  Beza,  in  his  letter  to  the  Scot- 
tish General  Assembly  upon  the  occa-sion,  de- 
clared, that  the  greatest  token  of  affection  which 
the  Kirk  of  Geneva  could  show  to  Scotland,  was 
in  suffering  themselves  to  be  bereaved  of  Andrew 
Melvil,  that  thereby  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  might 
be  enriched.  His  labours  in  his  native  country 
as  schohu',  theologian,  teacher,  and  Reformer,  and 
the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  its  Reformation,  more  than  fulfilled  the 
high  exi^ectations  that  had  been  formed  from  his 
remai'kable  attainments. 

But  a  superior  in  scholarship  to  Melvil  was 
George  Buchanan,  of  whom  any  age  or  country 
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would  have  been  proud.  Although  driven  at 
first  by  poverty,  and  afterwards  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Komish  clergy,  into  an  unsettled 
life,  his  diligence  in  literature  was  such  as  few 
scholars  could  have  equalled ;  and  of  this,  his 
miscellaneous  poems,  his  Latin  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  his  tragedy  of  "  Jephthes,"  his 
philosophical  poem  "De  Sphera,"  and  his  transla- 
tion of  the  "Alcestes"  of  Euripides,  are  full  evi- 
dence. When  he  returned  home,  he  became 
preceptor  and  poet  of  Queen  Mary :  afterwards, 
under  the  regency  of  Moray,  he  was  apj^ointed 
princijial  of  St.  Leonard's  College;  St.  Andrews, 
and,  subsequently,  tutor  to  the  boy-king,  James 
VI,  His  last,  as  well  as  most  distinguished  work, 
was  the  History  of  Scotland,  that  was  passing 
through  the  press  at  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1582,  when  he  was  now  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  While  Buchanan  has  been  wholly 
unrivalled  in  his  wondrous  mastery  of  Latin, 
which  he  used  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  it,  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  mind  as  philosopher, 
political  writer,  poet,  and  historian,  w;is  such,  as 
in  each  dei)artment  to  distance  every  competitor. 
No  other  lilting  place  could  be  found  for  him, 
than  that  which  contains  the  honoureel  names  of 
Cicero,  Horace,  and  Livy. 

But  it  was  in  poetry  that  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing was  distinguished  in  Scotland,  aa  well  as 
England ;  and  while  in  the  latter  country  there 
had  been  a  long  gap  from  Chaucer  till  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  interval 
had  been  nobly  filled  by  the  Scottish  poets, 
James  I.,  Barbour,  Henry  the  Minstrel,  and 
Henryson.  Other  poets  succeeded  ;  and  of  these 
northern  bards  who  gi-aced  the  present  period  of 
our  liistory,  the  first  in  order  of  time  was  William 
Dunbar.  He  was  born  at  Salton,  in  East  Lothian, 
about  the  year  14Go.  Little  is  known  of  him, 
excejit  that  in  his  youth  he  was  a  travelling  no- 
viciate of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  which  capacity 
he  travelled  through  England  and  France.  His 
chief  i^roductions  w^ere  the  "Thistle  and  the 
Rose,"  an  allegorical  epithalamium  on  the  mai-- 
riage  of  James  IV.  with  Mai-garet  of  England  ; 
the  "Golden  Targe,"  a  moral  allegory,  illustrating 
the  predominance  of  love  over  reason;  and  the 
"Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  The  music  of 
his  language  and  versification,  and  the  vivid 
colouring  of  his  jnctures,  which  in  many  cases 
fall  little  short  of  Spenser  h.imself,  have  procured 
for  him  from  Ellis  the  character  of  the  "greatest 
poet  that  Scotland  lias  pi-oduced." 

The  next  poet  was  one  of  a  race  that  had  fur- 
nished as  yet  none  else  than  matchless  men-at- 
arms  and  formidable  conspirators.  This  was 
Gawin  or  Gavin  Douglas,  third  son  of  the  for- 
midable Earl  of  Angus,  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Bell-the-cat.      He  was  born  in   1474. 


Like  many  of  the  young  Scottish  nobles  of  the 
period,  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
finished  his  education  by  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
His  works  were  a  translation  of  Ovid's  "Remedy 
of  Love,"  finished  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  the  "Palace  of  Honour,"  an  instruc- 
tive and  admonitoiy  poem,  addressed  to  his  youth- 
ful sovereign  James  IV.  But  his  best  known  work 
was  a  poetical  version  of  Virgil's  ^aeid,  the  first 
translation  of  a  Roman  classic  into  the  English 
tongue.  His  version,  while  executed  with  re- 
markable spirit  and  fidelity,  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  translation,  for  to  each  book  he  has 
attached  a  prologue  of  his  own,  full  of  striking 
sentiments  and  rich  poetical  descri])tion.  An- 
other poem  of  Gawin  Douglas,  entitled  "King 
Hai-t"  (or  Heart),  is  characterized  by  an  eminent 
modern  Scottish  critic,  as  "a  most  ingenious  ad- 
umbration of  the  progress  of  human  life."  It  is 
unfortunate  for  the  works  of  this  distinguished 
Scottish  poet,  as  well  as  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  their  antiquated  style  makes  them 
almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readej-s 
of  the  present  day. 

Another  poet  more  widely  ki.own,  was  Sir 
David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  He  was  Ijorn  in 
Fife  in  1490;  and  after  having  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  St.  Andrews,  he  became  an  attendant  of 
James  IV.,  and  a  sort  of  governor,  or  rather  dry- 
nurse  of  the  young  prince,  afterwards  James  V. 
More  honourable  and  important  offices,  however, 
awaited  him,  and  in  1530  he  was  knighted,  and 
a))pointed  Lyon  King-at-Arms.  His  sagacious 
si)irit,  stirred  up  by  the  I^efonnation,  and  his 
satirical  powere  that  found  amj^le  scope  in  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  made  him  so  formidal)le,  that 
he  pr(>V)al>ly  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  and  Wishart,  but  for  causes  .still  un- 
explained ;  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  James  V., 
who  could  keenly  relish  the  jokes  of  his  early 
comjianion,  especially  when  levelled  against  the 
church  dignitaries,  may  have  interposed  between 
the  ])oet  and  his  relentless  enemies.  They  burned 
his  works,  however,  during  the  regency  of  Mary 
of  Guise,  thus  showing  what  they  would  have 
done  to  the  author  himself,  who  probaVily  had 
retired  to  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  Mount,  while 
John  Knox  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
were  prejiaring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  effects 
of  his  writings.  These  effects,  indeed,  by  which 
the  people  were  prepared  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Reformation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate: 
it  is  enough  to  state,  that  his  poems  were  every- 
where welcomed,  and  that  in  every  dwelling  the 
name  of  "Davie  Lindsay  "  was  an  endeared  house- 
hold word.  The  princijial  works  of  Sir  David  are 
"The  Dreme,"  the  "Complaynt,"  the  "Complaynt 
of  the  King's  Papingo,"  the  "Satyre  on  the  Thrie 
I  Estaitis,"  the  "  Historic  of  Squire  Meldrum,"  and 
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the  "Monarchie."  While  his  poetry  was  neither 
elevated  nor  refined,  and  often  of  startling  coarse- 
ness, the  universal  interest  of  his  subjects,  the 
keenness  of  his  satire,  and  the  viq-orons  though 
homely  language  in  which  his  sentiments  were 
expressed,  sufficiently  explain  the  preference  that 
selected  him  as  the  favourite  national  poet,  when 
those  of  equal,  or  even  higher  poetical  merit, 
were  overlooked  and  neglected. 

Hitherto,  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  modes  of  living  that  obtained  among 
the  Irish  j^eople,  although  their  country  had 
formed  part  of  the  English  monarchy  since  the 
I'eign  of  Henry  II.  This,  however,  was  the  less 
necessary,  as  their  Celtic  origin  and  enslaved  con- 
dition had  tended  to  stereotype  the  form  of  Irish 
life  from  the  period  of  their  conquest  down- 
wards, so  that  the  natives,  at  the  close  of  this 
period,  Avere  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  Strong- 
bow  and  his  Normans  had  originally  found 
them,  with  the  miseries  of  bondage  superadded. 
This  we  can  easily  perceive  by  a  comparison  of 
the  statements  of  Giraldus  Cambreusis  about 
Ireland,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
those  of  the  author  of  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  and 
of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  poet  and  statesman, 
written  during  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  same  ac- 
counts, indeed,  hold  good  of  the  Irish  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  too  many 
cases  are  still  applicable  to  those  of  the  present 
day. 

In  reading  the  history  of  Ireland,  we  can  per- 
ceive at  once  how  its  conquest  was  unfitted  to 
civilize  it.  When  England  was  conquered  by 
the  Normans,  the  victors  were  not  only  in  great 
numbers,  but  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  van- 
quished, and  the  effect  m  the  first  instance  was 
mutual  improvement,  and  afterwards  complete 
incorporation.  But  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the 
conquerors  were  but  a  handful ;  while  the  dis- 
parity between  them  and  the  vanquished  in  the 
arts  of  life  was  so  great,  that  no  kindly  ap- 
proximation could  be  expected.  This  was  differ- 
ent from  the  almost  entire  equality  that  originally 
existed  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman. 
Then,  again,  there  was  not  only  the  difference  of 
civilization  and  language  between  the  invaders 
and  the  invaded,  but  also  of  lineage,  habits,  and 
feelings,  which  tended  to  keep  them  for  ever 
apart,  and  the  man  of  Milesian  or  Celtic  origin 
continued  to  hate  the  descendant  of  the  Norman 
or  Saxon  with  a  hatred  which  time  has  failed  to 
extinguish.  The  barbarism  of  the  Irish  was 
further  deepened  and  confirmed  by  the  very  ne- 
cessity which  their  own  position  entailed  upon 
the  conquerors.  They  were  but  a  small  com- 
munity, obliged  to  maintain  by  the  sword  what 
they  had  won  with  the  sword,  and  thus  they  re- 
mained a  besieged  encampment  in  the  comitry 
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which  they  came  to  colonize.  A  wholesale  and 
simultaneous  conquest  of  the  island  would  have 
materially  abated  these  evils ;  but  England,  oc- 
cupied as  she  was  with  the  ware  of  Scotland  and 
Fi'ance,  was  inadequate  to  such  an  effort ;  and, 
therefore,  the  scanty  successive  supplies  of  her 
population  which  she  could  afford  for  Ireland, 
were  rather  reinforcements  to  a  chain  of  gar- 
risons, than  masters  of  the  country,  and  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  In  this  case  the  likelihood 
was,  that  instead  of  absorbing,  they  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  native  population,  and  thus  lose 
their  national  individuality  in  the  mass  into 
which  they  were  melted.  Such  was  the  case;  and 
not  only  English  civilization  and  its  improve- 
ments were  thus  successively  swallowed  up,  as 
if  they  had  disajopeared  in  the  native  bogs,  but 
a  race  grew  and  multiplied,  Anglo-Irish  in  blood, 
but  wholly  Irish  in  character.  This  necessity, 
also,  was  further  increased  by  the  policy  of  the  vic- 
tors. Perceiving  the  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
and  conscious  of  their  weakness,  they  adopted 
the  expedient  of  the  Tartars  towards  the  Chinese 
in  similar  circumstances,  by  assuming  the  speech, 
manners,  and  dress  of  the  Irish,  in  the  hope  that 
not  only  their  feebleness  might  be  concealed,  but 
their  conquered  subjects  conciliated.  Hence  it 
was,  that  during  this  period,  so  many  of  the 
new  English  comers  into  Ireland  were  scanda- 
lized to  find  men  weai'ing  the  names  of  an  hon- 
oured Saxon  and  Norman  lineage,  converted  in 
every  res^ject  into  a  wild  Irish  chieftainry.  The 
difficulty  of  governing  such  a  country  was  well 
set  forth  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  viceroy  or  de- 
puty under  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  was  taunted 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  the  council  board,  with 
the  nickname  of  King  of  Ireland.  "  As  for  my 
kingdom,  my  lord,"  replied  the  stout  old  earl, 
"  I  would  you  and  I  had  exchanged  kingdoms 
one  month ;  I  would  trust  to  gather  up  more 
crumbs  in  that  space,  than  twice  the  revenues  of 
my  poor  earldom.  But  you  aj'e  well  and  warm ; 
so  hold  you,  and  upbraid  me  not  after  so  odious 
a  foi-m.  I  sleep  in  a  cabin,  when  you  lie  soft  in 
your  bed  of  down;  and  serve  under  the  cope  of 
heaven,  when  you  are  served  under  a  canopy. 
I  drink  water  out  of  my  steel  ca-p,  when  ye 
drink  wine  out  of  golden  cups.  My  courser  is 
trained  to  the  field,  when  your  jennet  is  taught 
to  amble.  When  you  are  be-graced  and  be- 
lorded,  and  crouched  and  kneeled  unto,  then  find 
I  small  grace  from  our  Irish  borderers  unless  I 
cut  them  short  by  the  knees." 

In  this  way,  the  supei-iority  of  the  English 
over  Ireland  was  little  more  than  nominal,  while 
the  subjection  of  the  natives  was  a  constant  re- 
bellion. The  former,  who  occupied  but  a  portion 
of  the  country,  commonly  called  the  English 
Pale,  built  towns  more  for  the  purposes  of  safety 
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than  civilization ;  while  the  latter,  who  regai-ded 
every  Englishman  as  an  oppressor,  and  every 
town  as  a  prison,  fled  to  their  woods  and  mo- 
rasses, where  the  blessings  of  freedom  only  the 
more  endeared  to  them  that  barbarism  which 
such  a  life  naturally  cherished.  In  this  way, 
also,  the  bulk  of  the  native  population  consisted 
of  hordes  called  Boolies,  who  subsisted  upon  their 
cattle;  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of 
pasturage;  and  were  ready  to  receive  with  wel- 
come and  protection,  not  only  every  malefactor 
pursued  by  English  law^  but  every  political  intri- 
guer, whether  native  or  foreigner,  who  sought  to 
stir  them  up  against  their  rulers.  In  this  state, 
the  character  attributed  to  these  Celts  was  the 
same  as  that  which  the  Roman  writers  attributed 
to  the  Gauls  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Alive 
to  every  rumour  (and  with  too  much  cause),  their 
continual  inquiry  was  "  What  is  the  news?"  for 
which  they  wei'e  laughed  at  by  the  English. 
They  were  also  addicted  so  keenly  to  gambling, 
that  even  modern  fashionable  life  could  not 
eqijal  them  in  the  desperation  of  their  tlirows. 
Thus  Sj)enser,  in  describing  a  class  of  Irishmen 
called  Carrows,  whose  sole  occupation  was  gamb- 
ling, tells  us,  "They  wander  up  and  down  living 
upon  cards  and  dice  ;  the  whicli,  though  they 
liavc  little  or  nothing  of  their  own,  yet  they  will 
])lay  for  much  money,  which  if  they  win,  they 
waste  most  lightly;  and  if  they  lose,  they  pay  a.s 
.slenderly."  Campion  is  more  particular,  when 
he  informs  us  of  these  Carrows — "They  play 
away  mantle  and  all,  to  the  bare  skin,  and  then 
truss  themselves  in  straw  or  in  leaves — they 
wait  for  passengers  in  the  highway,  invito  them 
to  a  game  upon  the  green,  aiul  ask  no  more  but 
companions  to  hold  them  sport."  Were  we  not 
aware  of  the  enthusiastic  intrepidity  of  gamesters 
in  general,  we  couUl  scarcely  believe  what  fol- 
lows. Campion  adds, "For  default  of  other  stuff 
they  pawn  ])ortions  of  their  glib,  the  nails  of  their 
lingers  and  toes,  and  their  i>i"ivy  members,  which 
they  lose  or  redeem  at  the  courtesy  of  the  win- 
ner." All  this  love  of  news-hearing  and  gamb- 
ling, as  well  as  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  excita- 
liility  of  temper,  that  hurried  the  Irish  from  one 
extreme  to  another— their  su])erstitious  credulity, 
that  made  them  i)ut  faith  in  spells  and  omens — 
and  their  im])ationce  of  restraint,  combined  with 
their  continual  blunders  in  attempting  to  be  free — 
only  complete  their  resemblance  to  the  Gauls,  :\s 
delineated  by  C;esar  and  other  Roman  historians. 
Not  only  was  war  inevitable  between  a  peoj)le 
so  dissimilar,  who  stood  in  the  relatioushiji  of 
rulers  and  ruled,  but  it  was  conducted  with  a 
rancom-  which  nothing  short  of  extermination 
•■ould  satisfy.  It  was  also  carried  on  U[)on  either 
siile  with  a  reference  to  their  condition,  so  that, 
while  the  Irish  harassed  their  English  enemies 


with  ambuscades  and  surprises,  the  latter  re- 
quited these  annoyances  with  foi-mal  battles  and 
wasteful  campaigns.  It  was  the  unequal  match 
of  a  savage  against  a  civilized  foe,  in  which  the 
latter,  however  outnumbered,  was  sure  to  prevail 
in  the  end.  The  following  account  of  the  sur- 
prisal  of  a  town  gives  us  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
mode  of  Irish  warfai-e: — "Rorie  Oge  O'More 
and  Cormocke  MacCormocke  O'Connor,  accom- 
panied not  with  above  140  men  and  boys,  on  the 
third  of  this  month,  burned  between  700  and  800 
thatched  houses  in  a  market-town  called  the  Naas. 
They  had  not  one  horseman  nor  one  shot  (musket) 
with  them.  They  ran  through  the  town,  being 
open,  like  hags  and  furies  of  hell,  with  flakes  of 
fire  fastened  on  poles'  ends,  and  so  fired  the  low 
thatched  houses;  and  being  a  gi'eat  windy  night, 
one  house  took  fire  of  another  in  a  moment.  They 
tarried  not  half-an-hour  in  the  town,  neither 
stood  they  upon  killing  or  spoiling  of  any.  There 
was  above  500  men's  bodies  in  the  town,  but 
neither  Tuanful  nor  wakeful  as  it  seemed;  for 
they  confess  they  were  all  asleep  in  their  beds, 
after  they  had  filled  themselves  and  surfeited 
upon  their  patron  day,  which  day  is  celebrated, 
for  the  most  part  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
both  with  gluttony  and  idolatry  as  far  as  they 
dare."  Such  doings  were  certain  to  be  fearfully 
recompensed  l\y  the  English,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  i>icture  of  the  desolation  of 
Muuster,  from  the  jieu  of  the  author  of  the 
"Faerie  Queene;"  a  desolation,  by  the  way, 
which  was  not  of  rare  occurrence  during  the 
reign.s  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth: — "Ere 
one  year  and  a  half,  they  [the  natives]  were 
brought  to  such  wretcliedness  as  that  any  stony 
heart  would  have  rued  the  .same.  Out  of  every 
corner  of  the  woods  and  glens  they  came  creep- 
ing forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could 
not  bear  them;  they  looked  like  anatomies  of 
death;  they  sj)ake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their 
graves;  they  did  eat  tlie  dead  carrions,  happy 
where  they  could  find  them;  yea,  and  one  an- 
other soon  after,  insomuch  as  the  very  carcasses 
they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves;  and 
if  they  found  a  plot  of  water-cresses  or  sham- 
rocks, there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time; 
yet  not  able  long  to  continue  therewithal,  that  in 
short  space  there  were  none  almost  left,  and  a 
most  populous  and  ])Ientiful  country  suddenly 
left  void  of  man  and  beast;  yet  sure,  in  all  that 
war,  there  perished  not  many  by  the  sword,  but 
all  l)v  the  extremity  of  famine,  which  they  them- 
selves had  wrought." 

In  passing  from  this  account  of  the  general 
condition  of  Ireland,  to  the  several  classes  of 
which  its  population  wa-s  composed,  and  the  cha- 
racteristics by  which  they  were  flistinguished,  we 
begin  with  the  Irish  chicftainrv.     And  hei-e  we 
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find  tlie  law  of  Tanist  succession  prevailing  among 
them,  as  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  by 
which,  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  his  son,  if  a  minor, 
was  set  aside  for  the  present,  and  a  brother,  or 
near  relative  of  the  deceased,  of  mature  age,  called 
to  the  captainship  of  the  clan.  By  tins  simple 
expedient,  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  Celtic  race,  a  tribe  exposed  to  frecpient  war- 
fare was  able  to  avoid  the  hazards  of  a  minority, 
and  secure  a  competent  leader.  The  ceremonies 
used  in  the  election  of  this  deputy-chieftain  are 
thus  described  by  Campion: — "  Tliey  use  to  place 
him  that  shall  be  their  captain  \ipou  a  stone  al- 
ways reserved  to  that  purpose,  and  placed  com- 
monly upon  a  hill.  In  some  of  which  I  have 
seen  formed  and  engraven  afoot,  which,  they  say, 
was  the  measure  of  their  first  captain's  foot; 
whereon  he,  standing,  receives  an  oath  to  preserve 
all  their  ancient  former  customs  inviolate,  and  to 
deliver  up  the  succession  peaceably  to  his  Tanist; 
and  then  hath  a  wand  delivered  to  him  by  some 
whose  proper  office  that  is;  after  which,  descend- 
ing from  the  stone,  he  tunieth  himself  round 
thrice  forwards  and  thrice  backwards."  When 
the  Tanist,  or  legitimate  heir,  succeeded  to  the 
rule,  Spenser  informs  us  that,  at  his  installa- 
tion, he  set  only  one  foot  on  the  stone,  and  had 
the  same  oath  of  government  presciibed  to  him 
as  the  captain.  Having  thus  a  ruler  cliosen  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  whom  they  were  ready  to 
obey  implicitly,  the  natives  were  not  likely  to 
troulile  the  English  law  courts  with  cases  of  liti- 
gation. Their  own  Brehon  law,  by  which  their 
chief  administered  justice,  was  fully  sufficient  to 
content  them.  By  this  simple  patriarchal  sys- 
tem, the  brehon,  or  judge,  liekl  his  court  in  the 
open  air,  a  gi^een  bank  was  his  tribunal,  and  his 
decisions,  which  were  prompt,  were  followed  by 
instant  action.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in 
this  system  of  native  jurisprudence,  only  a  step 
was  made  in  advance  of  the  original  lex  talionis, 
which  exacted  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  as  in  every  crime  whatever  a  full  expia- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  fine  called 
the  eric;  and  as  each  ofTence  had  its  prescribed 
price,  every  offender  knew  how  far  he  might  go, 
and  every  judge  what  penalty  to  impose.  Even 
a  murderer,  on  paying  the  eric,  was  dismissed 
from  the  court  without  further  punishment,  be- 
ing completely  absolved  according  to  Brehon 
law.  How  he  was  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
his  feud  from  the  relatives  of  the  victim,  was  a 
question  for  his  own  adjustment,  as  the  law 
made  no  provision  on  that  head,  so  that  he  might 
be  murdered  in  requital  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
court,  by  any  avenger  who  was  rich  enough  to 
pay  his  eric. 

The  style  of  living  among  these  native  Irish 
chiefs,  was  characteristic  of  a  people  whose  bar- 


barism had  only  been  incUirated  and  eonfinncd 
by  conquest.     Even  the  mightiest  of  them  all. 
called  the  "Great  O'Neil,"  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who 
for  years  held  Elizabeth  and  the  whole  Engli.sh 
power  at  defiance,  on  being  visited  by  Sir  John 
Harrington,  the  translator   of   Ariosto,   during 
a  time  of  ti-uce,  was  found  dining  in  tjie  oj^cn  air 
off  tables  of  fern,  while  his  attendants,  "  for  the 
most  part,  were  beardless  boys  without  shirts, 
who,  in  the  frost,  wade  as  familiarly  through 
rivers  as  water  spaniels."     But  the  same  O'Neil 
knew  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and  office,  and 
could  magnify  them  sufficiently  on   great  state 
occasions,  as  was  the  case  on  his  visit  to  London, 
when  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
style  of  a  great  feudal  sovereign.     On  his  arrival 
he  marched   in  stately  procession   through  the 
streets,  attended  by  a  throng  of  gallowglasses, 
arrayed  in  the  long  flowing  saffron  and  parti- 
coloured costume  of  their  country,  with  heads 
uncovered  and  their  long  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  having  chain  armour  on  their  breasts  and 
battle-axes  on  their  shoulders.     As  a  match  to 
the  home  life  of  O'Neil  was  that  of  O'Kane,  a 
great  chieftain  of  Ulster,  according  to  the  de- 
scription  of  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  given   bi» 
Fynes  Moryson,  who,  on  visiting  him,  tells  us 
"  he  was  met  at  the  door  with  sixteen  women, 
all  naked,  except  their  loose  mantles,  whereof 
eight  or  ten  were  very  fair,  and  two  seemed  very 
nymphs;    with    which    strange    sight   liis    (the 
nobleman's)  eyes  being   dazzled,  they   led   him 
into  the  house,  and  there  sitting  down  by  the 
fire,  Avith  crossed  leg.s  like  tailors,  and  so  low  as 
could  not  but  oifend  chaste  eyes,  desii-ed  him  to 
sit  down   with   them.     Soon  after,  O'Kane,  the 
lord  of  the  country,  came  in,  all  naked,  excepting 
a  loose  mantle  and  shoes,  which  he  put  off  as 
soon  as  lie  came  in,  and  entertaining  the  baron 
after  his  best  manner  in  the  Latin  tongue,  desired 
him  to  put  off  his  apparel,  which  he  thought  to 
be  a  burden  to  him,  and  to  sit  naked  by  the  fire 
with  this  naked  company,"     It  is  surely  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  astounded  Bohemian  ex- 
cused himself   from  complying.      If  power  the 
most  unlimited,  and  a  devotedness  on  the  pai-t  of 
his   peoj)le   the  most  unbounded,  could    satisfy 
human  ambition  for  the  want  of  the  common 
comforts  of   life,  an  Irish  chief  had  abundant 
compensation.      Speaking  of  his  followers.  Sir 
John   Harrington   says — "  With  Avhat  a  charm 
such  a  master  makes  them  love  him,  I  know  not; 
but  if  he  bids  them  come,  they  come;  if  go,  they 
do  go;  if  he  say  do  this,  they  do  it."  This  clannish 
devotedness  to  their  chief,  so  natural  to  the  whole 
Celtic  race,  was  troublesome  to  the  conquerors?, 
who  found  it  all  but  impossible  to  ajiprehend  the 
leader  of  a  conspii'acy,  or  convict  him  when  ap- 
prehended.    Even  when  a  chief  condescended  to 
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litigate  any  claim  about  property  or  rights  in  an 
Anglo-Iri.sh  law  court,  he  entered  with  gi-eat  ad- 
vantage, for  he  had  witnesses  in  abundance  to 
confirm  whatever  he  alleged.  He  had  but  to 
announce  his  pleasure  to  his  vassals,  and  they 
not  only  swore  accordingly,  but  made  good  their 
testimony  by  such  cunning  and  fluent  speech  as 
sufficed  to  nonplus  both  judge  and  jury.  Such 
is  the  account  of  Campion,  and  other  juriscon- 
sults of  the  day,  who  had  made  full  pi-oof  of  the 
nature  of  Irish  testimony. 

As  the  rental  of  an  Irish  chief  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  derived,  as  it  was,  from  an  uncul- 
tivated territory  and  proscribed  people,  it  had  to 
be  chiefly  collected  in  kind,  and  then,  too,  only 
where  it  could  be  found.  His  principal  remedy, 
therefore,  was  to  quarter  himself,  with  his  at- 
tendants, upon  such  of  his  vassals  a.s  possessed  a 
good  larder,  and  take  up  the  value  of  the  land 
they  held  in  fee,  in  the  shape  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing. These  rounds  for  the  collection  of  rents 
were  called  cosherings;  and  haj)py  occasions  they 
doubtless  were,  not  only  to  the  chief,  who  was 
certain  of  the  best  of  entertainment,  but  to  the 
clansman  who  was  honoured  by  such  an  au- 
gust visit.  In  this  way  an  Irish  magnate  might 
cosher  over  the  extent  of  a  whole  county,  from 
one's  year  end  to  another,  both  giving  and  receiv- 
ing pleiisure  from  the  practice.  This,  however, 
was  an  oft'ence  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  rulers, 
who  denounced  it  as  \nilawful,  and  endeavoured 
to  suppress  it — forgetting,  the  while,  that  Eliza- 
beth, in  her  royal  progresses,  n.seil  the  same 
liberty  with  the  richest  of  her  English  nobles, 
although  she  had  not  the  same  show  of  right,  and 
thus  dried  up  those  resources  of  her  over-great 
courtiers  tliat  might  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed in  feud  and  rebellion.  The  danger,  how- 
ever, of  these  Irish  cosherings,  arose  from  the 
close  personal  connection  it  established  V)etween 
the  chieftainry  and  their  vjujsals,  by  which  the 
English  rule  wa.s  continually  menaced.  A  simi- 
lar practice,  not,  however,  by  right  of  pos.session, 
but  conquest,  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Irisli  no- 
bility, under  the  name  of  coign  and  livery,  or 
horse-meat  and  man's  meat.  This  pretended 
right  of  nobility,  which  had  been  established  in 
England  at  the  Norman  conquest,  had  also  been 
introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  succpa30i"S  of  Earl 
Strongbow;  but  although,  in  the  former  country, 
it  exj)ired  with  the  decay  of  feudal  despotism,  in 
the  latter  it  liad  continued  to  flourish  in  full 
vigour.  By  this  usage  of  coign  and  livery,  a  rich 
nobleman  might  live  at  free  quartei's  at  pleasure 
over  the  whole  extent  of  his  possessions,  exhaust- 
ing his  tenantry,  and  aggravating  the  general 
discontent  by  his  extortions,  or  strengthening  his 
feudal  influence  ag.iinst  the  government  by  his 
popular  conciliatory  visits.     It  was  no  wonder, 


therefore,  that  the  same  jealousy  of  the  law, 
which  attempted  to  restrain  the  native  rulers,  bore 
with  still  greater  severity  against  this  Norman 
ai'istocracy,  who  wei-e  so  difficult  to  be  reached; 
and,  accordingly,  the  laws  of  the  Tudors  against 
the  right  of  coign  and  livery  were  both  numerous 
and  stringent.  But  the  proud  nobility  of  Ireland 
refused  to  submit,  alleging  that  thus  only  they 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  their 
tenantry  who  had  no  money,  and  travel  in  a 
country  where  there  were  no  inns;  and  having 
enjoyed  the  privilege  so  long,  and  found  it  so 
pleasant,  they  continued  their  man's  meat  and 
horse-meat  journeys  as  before,  althougli  the  pen- 
alties of  high  treason  were  denounced  upon  the 
practice. 

In  an  Irish  clan  the  early  patriarchal  system 
prevailed,  and  every  one  w;\s  a  relative  more  or 
less  of  the  chief,  though  it  might  be  by  a  hun- 
dred steps  of  removal;  and  to  this,  as  the  primary 
source,  may  be  traced  the  devotedness  of  all  the 
members  to  their  head.  From  this  also  arose 
a  gi-eat  portion  of  their  scorn  towards  their  Saxon 
and  Norman  neighbours,  who  could  elect  at  plea- 
sure a  leader  for  the  nonce,  and  follow  him  only 
as  long  as  it  suited  their  own  convenience.  In  this, 
the  Irishman  anil  the  Highlander  showed  their 
common  origin,  Ijy  a  mutual  sympathy.  Both 
also  being  so  nobly  descended,  thought  it  foul 
scorn  to  follow  a  mechanical  profession,  and  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  war  or  robbery,  even  though  it 
should  lead  to  the  gallows.  In  either  country, 
also,  a  closer  relationship  to  the  chief  than  that 
of  common  consanguinity  could  be  obtained, 
through  the  institution  of  fosterji/iijj.  By  this 
practice,  as  soon  :is  the  son  of  a  chief  was  born, 
instead  of  being  reared  in  the  j)aternal  home,  he 
W!us  consigned  to  the  i)aternal  care  of  a  vassal  of 
the  clan,  by  whose  wife  he  was  suckled,  and  with 
whose  sons  and  daughtej-s  he  was  brought  up. 
On  this  account,  the  future  chief  was  more  closely 
connected  with  his  foster  relatives,  than  with 
the  meml)ei"s  of  his  own  family,  and  his  adojited 
father  and  brothers  from  this  connection  became 
the  chief  men  of  the  clan.  As  the  office  of  foster- 
father  was  attended  with  such  distinction,  it 
became  the  gi'eat  mark  of  ambition,  so  that  no 
price  was  thought  too  high  to  ]>urchase  it. 

Next  to  the  chief  in  influence  and  importance 
among  the  native  Irish,  was  the  filea  or  bard. 
The  Celt  of  all  countrie-*,  whether  French,  Irish, 
Highland,  or  Welsh,  has  always  been  of  a  poetic 
temperament ;  and  hence  the  account  in  which 
the  poet  has  been  held  among  them,  esjie- 
cially  in  the  earlier  stiiges  of  society.  He  w;is 
their  teacher  and  historian,  the  chronicler  of 
great  deeds  and  dispenser  of  fame,  upon  whose 
voice  it  dejjended  whether  a  man  should  l»e  ele- 
vated   into   renown,  condemned    to   infamy,  or 
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sunk  in  oblivion.  So  important  a  functionary  was  , 
consequently  subjected  to  a  long  and  laborious 
training,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  credit  the 
Irish  legends  about  the  colleges  set  apart  for  the 
education  of  fileas  alone,  at  the  time  when  Ire- 
land was  free,  and  the  "harj)  of  Tara"  was  swept 
with  an  honoured  hand  in  the  palaces  of  i^rin- 
ces.  Now,  however,  his  themes  as  well  as  his 
office  were  of  a  less  elevated  description :  he  was 
a  vagabond  among  bondmen,  and  the  eulogist 
of  thieves,  rebels,  and  cut-throats,  who  consti- 
tuted his  jiriucipal  auditory.  So  at  least  say 
the  English  writers,  who  could  be  little  ex- 
pected to  sympathize  in  those  songs,  under  the 
inspiration  of  which  their  houses  were  fired  or 
plundered,  their  cattle  driven  away,  and  the  na- 
tional resistance  perpetuated  from  generation  to 
generation.  They  add,  also,  that  the  terrors  of 
the  filea  among  his  own  countrymen,  from  the 
power  of  his  satire,  were  so  great,  that,  like  cer- 
tain modern  journalists,  his  silence  was  often 
purchased  witli  a  bribe.  Of  their  songs  in  gene- 
ral, fallen  as  they  now  undoubtedly  wei'e  from 
the  ancient  standai-d,  a  competent  critic,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  says, "I  have  caused 
divers  of  them  to  be  translated  unto  me,  that  I 
might  understand  them,  and  surely  they  savoured 
of  sweet  wit,  and  good  invention,  but  skilled 
not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry;  yet  were 
they  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of  their 
natural  device,  which  gave  good  grace  and  come- 
liness unto  them,  the  which  it  is  great  pity  to 
see  abused  to  the  gracing  of 
wickedness  and  vice,  which 
with  good  usage  would  serve 
to  adorn  and  beautify  vir- 
tue." Such  were  the  bards 
of  Ireland,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Another 
important  personage,  al- 
though in  a  much  less  de- 
gree, was  the  chief's  story- 
teller, "  who  bringeth  his 
lord  on  sleep  with  tales  vain 
and  frivolous  whereunto  the 
number  give  sooth  and  ^/ 
credence,"  Such  an  indul- 
gence, indeed,  was  necessary 
among  such  a  lively  people, 
who  for  the  most  ])art  had 
neither  books  to  read,  nor 
scholarship  enough  to  read 

them,  even  had  they  been  within  their  reach. 
Schools,  indeed,  there  were  in  the  country,  but 
these  it  would  appear,  were  chiefly  for  the  be- 
hoof of  the  children  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  for 
those  only  who  were  to  be  trained  in  medicine, 
law,  or  divinity.  Of  course,  Latin  was  the  prin- 
cipal language  in  i-equisition,  but  such  Latin  as 


was  overlaid  with  the  barbarism  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  monachism  of  the  dark  ages. 
Campion,  who  describes  these  seminaries,  tells  us, 
"  I  have  seen  them  where  they  kept  school,  ten  in 
some  one  chamber,  grovelling  upon  couches  of 
straw,  their  books  at  their  noses,  themselves 
lying  flat,  prostrate;  and  so  to  chant  out  their 
lessons  piecemeal,  being  the  most  part  lusty  fel- 
lows of  twenty-five  yeai's  and  upward."  As 
yet,  the  Irish  priest  had  not  obtained  his  para- 
mount importance.  Educated  at  such  schools  as 
these,  and  regarded  as  the  refuse  of  liis  proud 
order,  while  Popery  was  still  paramount  over 
Europe,  he  was  little  more  than  the  Friar  Tuck 
of  a  band  of  outlaws,  to  bless  them  on  setting 
out  on  an  expedition,  and  absolve  them  of  its 
crimes  on  their  return.  But  when  Protestantism 
became  the  established  faith  of  England,  and 
was  imposed  upon  Ireland  at  sword-point,  a  new 
principle  of  antagonism  was  introduced,  in  which 
the  native  ecclesiastic  was  the  most  distinguished 
agent.  He  had  now  to  fight  for  his  order  and 
his  faith,  as  well  as  his  political  liberty ;  and 
while  the  peojole  rallied  round  him  as  their  na- 
tural leader,  the  conflict  was  aggravated  into  the 
tenfold  bitterness  of  a  religious  war.  Such  was 
the  element  now  in  active  operation,  which  for 
centuries  after  was  to  produce  such  disastrous 
fruits. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  state  of  such  a 
country,  every  native  was  more  or  less  a  soldier, 
or  at  least  a  robber  and  plunderer.    But  of  those 
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who  properly  were  soldiers,  under  the  names  of 
gallowglasses  or  yeomen,  and  kerns  or  irregular 
troops,  we  shall  now  briefly  speak.  That  their 
undisciplined  cavalry  were  excellent  horsemen, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  guerilla  warfare  of  morass 
and  mountain,  their  enemies  were  ready  to  at- 
test.    Tliey  rode,  we  are  told,  with  sliding  reins, 
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and  a  shank-pilliou  witliout  stirrups,  and  held 
their  lances  overhead  instead  of  couching  them, 
so  that  they  could  thrust  suddenly,  and  at  un- 
awares, wherever  an  enemy  was  exposed.  They 
could  also  dismount,  run  by  the  side  of  the  horse 
in  full  gallop,  and  vault  into  the  saddle  without 
abating  the  career.  In  addition  to  their  lances 
which  they  used  in  hand-to-hand  fight,  these 
wild  cavaliers  carried  darts  of  knotted  wood  about 
four  feet  long,  and  terminating  in  a  broad  steel 
head,  which  they  threw  with  great  dexterity  and 
force.  The  defensive  armour  of  the  Irish  sol- 
diery, whether  of  horse  or  foot,  consisted  of  a 
quilted  jack,  which  they  wore  every  day  as  part 
of  their  necessary  clothing,  and  a  light  broad 
shield  of  wicker  work,  resembling  those  of  the 
ancient  Britons  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion. Besides  these,  the  cloak  was  of  such 
tough  texture  that  it  could  blunt  the  ordinary 
stroke  of  a  sword,  wliile  it  was  of  such  ample  di- 
mensions, that  during  a  long  campaign,  it  served 
the  weai-er  for  tent,  bed,  and  clothing.  With  a 
helmet  the  IrLsh  soldier  often  dispen.sed ;  but  in 
lieu  of  it,  he  wore  his  hair  at  full  length,  j)latted 
into  coi'ds,  and  wound  round  his  head  ;  and  this 
defence,  which  was  called  a  glib,  could  withstand 
both  a  sharp  edge  and  heavy  blow.  With  this 
glib,  too,  uncoiled  and  thrown  over  his  face,  an 
Irish  soldier  could  di.sguise  himself  for  the  pur- 
]ioses  of  plunder  or  esjiial ;  and  when  in  danger 
of  detection  he  could  cut  it  off  in  a  trice,  and  look 
as  demure  as  a  harndess  j)almer.  For  offousive 
weapons,  the  Irish  gallowglasses  or  foot  soldiers 
had  battles-axes,  long  sharp  l)roadsword3  or 
skeins — and  for  distant  liglit,  short  buws,  and 
short  bearded  arrows. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  military  force  like  this 
was  no  match  in  the  open  field  for  the  superior 
intelligence,  arms,  and  discipline  of  the  English ; 
and  the  experiment,  therefore,  after  a  few  trials, 
the  Irish  seldom  cared  to  hazard.  Instead  of  this, 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  irregular  warfare 
for  which  they  were  best  fitted—  to  feigned  flights, 
skirmishes,  and  surprises.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  too,  tlie  English  who  weie  harassed  by 
such  a  mode  of  resistance,  which  had  continued 
for  centuries,  and  been  conducted  witli  admirable 
cunning,  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  Irish 
treachery,  cowai-dice,  and  cruelty  —  forgetting 
that  every  people  so  situated  resist  after  the 
same  fashion.  The  Irish  being  also  the  weaker 
party,  although  the  most  numerous,  had  recourse 
to  supernatural  aid  besides  the  ordinary  re- 
sources ;  and  as  their  conijuerors  were  not  much 
more  eidightened  than  themselves  upon  such  a 
subject,  they  trembled  more  at  the  spells  and  in- 
cantations, than  at  the  weapons  of  the  Irish,  who, 
they  complained,  had  enlisted  the  devil  upon 
their  side  as  an  auxiliary.     To  this,  the  daring 


deeds,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Rorie  Oge 
O'More,  already  mentioned,  and  other  such  chief- 
tains, were  attributed,  and  not  to  mere  natural 
craft  and  courage.  As  the  long  sharp  skein  was 
the  fiivourite  national  weapon  of  the  Irish,  the 
soldier  swore  by  it  as  a  patron  saint,  while  he 
was  anxious  to  increase  its  efficacy  b}'  a  double 
portion  of  magic ;  and,  therefore,  befoi-e  going  to 
battle,  he  addressed  prayers  to  it,  signed  it  with 
the  cross,  muttered  conjurations  over  it,  and 
thrust  its  point  into  the  earth,  after  which,  he 
charged  the  enemy  as  if  he  wielded  a  charmed 
blade  which  nothing  could  resist.  As  the  bonds 
of  chivalry  and  distinctions  of  knighthood  were 
useless  among  such  -warriors,  they  were  not 
sought  after;  but  in  their  stead  they  had  a  tie 
called  ffossipred,  which  has  existed  among  the 
soldiery  of  more  than  one  nation  of  savages,  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Under  this  gos- 
sipred,  the  Irish  bound  themselves  to  stand  by 
each  other  to  the  death,  whether  in  evil  or  in  good; 
and  to  ratify  the  bargain,  they  opened  their  veins 
and  drank  a  small  portion  of  each  other's  blood. 
In  turning  to  the  domestic  usages  and  modes 
of  life  among  the  Irish  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
we  find  a  ruder  bai-barism  than  liad  ever  pre- 
vailed either  in  England  or  Scotland.  What 
kind  of  houses  couI<l  be  expected  among  a  peojile 
composed  of  jiredatory  soldiers  or  wandering  shep- 
herds, and  whose  ilaily  scramble  wxs  not  merely 
for  the  means  of  subsi.stence,  but  fur  lite  itself? 
The  dwellings  of  the  peas;intry  were,  therefore, 
such  hovels  iia  could  be  raised  without  trouble, 
and  abandoned  without  regret — mere  .shi-lters 
of  a  mud  indosure,  in  which,  we  are  told  by 
Spenser,  men,  women,  children,  and  beasts,  were 
littered  together  without  distinction,  "in  one 
house,  in  one  room,  in  one  bed,  that  is,  clean 
straw,  or  rather  a  foul  dunghill."  This  coai-se 
niwle  of  living  w;i-s  further  confirmed  by  the 
looseness  of  the  marriage  tie,  in  which  man  and 
wife  lived  together  f<n'  mutual  convenience,  and 
parted  upon  the  most  frivolous  quarrel,  when 
they  went  forth  in  quest  of  new  partners.  "They 
seldom  marry  out  of  their  own  town,"  says  Cam- 
den, "and  couti-act  with  one  another  not  in  pnv- 
senti,  but  ni  fiituro,  or  else  consent  without  any 
manner  of  deliberation.  Upon  this  account  the 
least  difference  genemlly  parts  them,  the  husband 
taking  another  wife,  and  the  wife  another  hus- 
band; nor  is  itcertain  whether  the  contract  be  true 
or  false  till  they  die.  Hence  ai'ise  feuds,  rapines, 
mui"dei-s,  and  deadly  animosities  about  succeeding 
to  the  inheritance."  As  for  the  children  of  such 
a  union.  Campion  informs  us,  "  the  natives  neither 
swa<ldled  nor  lai)ped  them  in  linen,  but  folded 
them  uj)  stark  naked  in  a  blanket,  after  which  it 
was  fortunate  if  a  r.ag  could  be  found  to  cover  them.'' 
The  truth  of  these  .squalid  pictures  of  Iri.sh  do- 
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niestic  life,  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury can  but  too  well  verify.  As  for  the  dress  of 
the  people — a  scanty  theme — it  in  most  instances 
consisted  of  the  thick  sword-proof  mantle  we  have 
alreadly  described,  which  served  as  the  wearer's 
clothes  by  day  and  blanket  by  night,  and  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  his  wardrobe.  But  among  the 
higher  and  wealthier  classes  a  more  becoming 
style  prevailed,  the  memorial  of  what  the  national 
costume  had  been  when  the  nation  was  free 
and  independent.  This,  besides  the  cloak,  a  flow- 
ing toga  of  saffron  col- 
oui',  which  was  the 
national  hue,  consisted 
of  a  cota  or  cotaighi 
the  classical  tunica  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  as 
Walker  in  his  Hisior// 
of  Irish  Bards  informs 
US,  was  "  a  kind  of 
shirt  of  plaided  stuff 
or  linen,  dyed  yellow, 
and  ornamented  also 
with  needle -work  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of 
the  wearer.  This  shirt," 
he  adds,  "was  open  be- 
fore, and  came  as  low 
as  mid-thigh;  the  trunk 
being  thus  open  was 
folded  round  the  body, 
and  made  fast  by  a 
girdle  round  the  loins. 
The  bosom  was  cut 
round,  leaving  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the 
shoulders  bare."  This 
costume,  sufficiently 
pietui'esque  as  v/ell  as 

comfortable,  constituted  the  full  dress  of  a  native 
Irish  gentleman;  but  his  attire  for  ordinary  occa- 
six)ns,  was  a  short  woollen  jacket  with  flowing- 
skirts,  and  a  pair  of  long  trousers  that  fitted  close 
to  the  body,  and  were  striped  with  a  variety  of 
gay  colours,  like  the  tartan  trcivs  of  the  Highland 
gentlemen  of  Scotland.  Of  the  costume  of  the  Irish 
ladies  of  condition  we  are  unable  to  be  so  explicit, 
owing  to  the  silence  of  the  old  English  authors  on 
this  subject.  The  specimen,  however,  which  we 
annex  in  the  way  of  illustration,  gives  us  little 
cause  to  regret  the  omission.  Here,  the  head-dress 


^ri  Ml      r   \N   Ipimiman 

OF    R\Nk    1 


1  "  This  figure  is  from  the  effigy  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  iu  the 
abbey  of  Athassol,  county  of  Tipperary,  and  represents  the  earl 
clothed  in  his  civil  rohies,  and  without  any  cap  or  covering  on  liis 
head ;  the  hair  is  divided  on  the  forehead,  and  falls  over  the 
ears  in  short  cuils,  whilst  on  the  upper  lip  are  seen  moustachios. 
The  ilress  consists  of  a  loose  robe  girded  aroiuid  the  waist,  and 
falling  to  the  ankles  in  straight  folds.  The  shouldere  are  covered 
by  a  small  cape  or  tippet,  which  is  fastened  on  the  breast  by  a 
circular  brooch." — Arckaological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 


is  a  cap  of  the  simplest  and  most  demure  kind, 
allowing  not  a  single  tress  or  ringlet  to  escape 
from  its  envelopment;  while  the  whole  form,  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  is  shrouded  iu  an  ample 
cloak,  descending  in  stiff  folds,  and  giving  no 
token  of  ornament,  except  the  fur,  with  which 
the  cape  and  edges  are  lined.  Her  rauk.  indeed, 
is  chiefly  attested  by  the  necklace  and  its  pendant 
cro.ss;  but  as  for  the  other  embellishments  of  her 
inner  attire,  if  they  really  exist,  these  are  so  ef- 
fectually concealed  by  the  external  covering,  that 

the  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence can  only  be 
taken  for  granted. 

In    the    cookery 
and     diet    of     the 
Irish      people      of 
this  period,  among 
whom        materials 
were  so  scanty  and 
famine  so  frequent, 
w^e     can     scarcely 
expect     much     re- 
finement.    A  meal 
was  an  uncertainty, 
and   the    stomachs 
that  awaited  it  were 
in  no  mood  for  de- 
lay.     Besides  this, 
as  agriculture  was 
so   limited    among 
them,  not  only  from 
the    precariousness 
of  itsprofitSjbutthe 
contempt     with 
Avhich  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  oc- 
cupation only  fit 
for  Englishmen, 
a  meal  was  almost  wholly  a  flesh-feast,  unquali- 
fied by  the  humanizing  influences  of  vegetables 
and  bread.     The  Bohemian  baron,  Avhose  visit 
to  the  Earl   of  Tyrone   we  have    already  men- 
tioned, found,  during  an  eight  days'  journey  in 
his  progress,  no  bread,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  cake 
of  oatmeal,  until   he   reached   the  table   of  the 
mighty  satrap  himself.     This,  however,  was  not 
to  be  wondered   at,  when  we  are  informed  of 
the  patriotism  of  the  earl,  wliich  was  of  such 
a  fierce  description,  that  he  cursed  any  of  his 
pedigree  who  should  learn  the  English  language, 
build  houses,  or  sow  com.     Even  when  a  plenti- 
ful table  was  spread,  its  coarse   dainties  were 
served  up  on  turned  wooden  platters,  for  even 
pewter  Avas  too  costly  a  rarity;  and  when  the 
luxury  of  a  table  itself  was  wanting,  which  often 
happened,  a  bundle  of  grass  sufficed,  that  served 
the  purpo.ses  of  table,  table-cloth,  ewer,  and  nap- 
kin.   Desceudino-  from  these  "  good  men's  feasts" 
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to  the  Irish  commou  diet  and  processes  of  cookery, 
we  are  informed  by  an  author  of  the  period  (Mor- 
gan): "They  scum  the  seething-pot  with  a  hand- 
ful of  straw,  and  strain  their  milk  taken  from 
the  cow  through  a  like  handful  of  straw,  none  of 
the  cleanest,  and  so  cleanse,  or  rather  more  defile 
the  pot  and  milk.  They  devour  great  morsels  of 
beef  unsalted,  and  they  eat  commonly  swine's 
flesh,  seldom  mutton;  and  all  these  pieces  of  flesh, 
as  also  the  entrails  of  beasts  unwashed,  they  seethe 
in  a  hollow  tree,  lapped  in  a  raw  cow's  hide,  and 
so  set  over  the  fire,  and  therewith  swallow  whole 
lumps  of  filthy  butter.  Yea  (whicli  is  most  con- 
trary to  nature)  they  will  feed  on  horses  dying 
of  themselves,  not  only  upon  small  want  of  flesh, 
but  even  for  pleasure."  To  this  account  we  may 
add  a  few  notices  from  Campion,  who  informs  us, 
that  "in  haste  aud  hunger  they  would  squeeze 
out  the  blood  of  raw  flesh,  and  ask  no  more 
dressing  thereto;  the  rest  boiletli  in  their  stomaclis 
with  aquavita),  which  tJiey  swill  in  after  such  a 
surfeit  by  quarts  aud  pottles."  He  also  men- 
tions a  still  more  loathsome  aud  inhuman  dish 
which  was  in  use  among  the  Irish.  This  was 
procured  by  bleeding  tlieir  cattle,  and  letting  the 
l)lood  congeal,  after  which  it  was  baked,  larded 
with  butter,  aud  devoured  in  lumps.  Tlie  milk 
of  their  cattle  was  also  plentifully  used  at  Irish 
meals,  warmed  or  curdled,  by  the  ]>roce.S3  of 
droj)piug  a  stone  into  it  that  had  been  heated  in 
the  fire  for  the  purpo.'^e;  and  sometimes  tliis 
simple  posset  was  enriched  by  an  admixture  of 
beef-broth.     Whatever  vegetables  they  chanced 


to  use,  were  those  that  grew  wild,  such  as  the 
water-cress,  and  especially  the  shamrock :  this 
last  by  its  acid  taste  was  particularly  grateful  to 
outlawed  and  starving  fugitives,  w-ho  snatched 
it  "like  beasts  out  of  ditches,  as  they  ran  and 
were  chaced  to  and  fro."  Of  the  drinks  used  by 
the  Irish,  the  chief  was  aquavitaj  or  whiskey, 
exclusively  a  Celtic  beverage,  which  was  common 
from  a  very  early  period  both  to  Irishmen  and 
Highlanders,  and  sometimes  it  was  flavoured  by 
the  former  with  raisins,  fennel-seed,  or  saffron. 
Sometimes  sack  found  its  way  to  the  tables  of 
the  rich  from  Spain,  and  ale  aud  beer  from  Eng- 
land, but  these  last  in  smaller  quantities.  It 
speaks  much  for  the  Arab-like  character  of  the 
people,  that  although  they  denied  themselves  so 
much  the  luxury  of  bread,  yet  they  carefully 
hoarded  their  scanty  stores  of  oats  for  the  exclu- 
sive sustenance  of  their  horses. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  It  is  truly  a  sickening  picture;  and 
on  considering  it,  we  are  naturally  induced  to 
wonder  that  so  little  improvement  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  character  and  condition  of  tlie 
native  Iri.sh,  from  tiiat  ]ieriod  till  the  present 
day.  Are  we  to  attribute  this  political  ])heuo- 
nienon  to  the  Asiatic  tenacity  and  iudispasitiou 
to  change,  manifested  by  the  whole  Celtic  race, 
aggravated  in  the  case  of  Ireland  by  foreign  do- 
mination and  misrule  ?  Such  a  conclusion  tlie 
whole  history  of  that  unhajipy  land  seems  too 
!  well  calculated  to  verify. 
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History.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhocse,  M.A.  With  copious  additions  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  and  Complete  Indexc.?.  Also,  an  Apj»eiiilix  on  the  Illustrations  of  Scripture  derived  from 
the  Egj'ptian  ami  Assyrian  Monuments,  i^c.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highly-finished  Engravings. 


In  40  Parts,  luediuni  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  or  in  Divisions,  clotli  gilt,  Gs.  Gd.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 

Originally  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  and  revised  Edition.  With  a  Snppleinenl.'d 
Volume,  continuing  tlie  Biographies  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Kev.  TiiOJi.v.S  Thomsdn.  Illustrated  by 
Eighty-seven  higlily-finished  Portraits,  and  Pive  Engraved  Titles. 


To  be  completed  in  about  30  Parts,  medium  •Ito,  Is.  c;ich. 

ITALY: 

ILLUSTRATED   AND   DESCRIBED. 

A  Series  of  Views,  engraved  in  tlie  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  R.A.;  Pv-oberts,  IJ.A.; 
Harding,  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &c.,  &c.  AVith  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes.  Preceded  by  a  Review 
of  tlie  Past  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.  Each  Part  will  contain  Two  large  and 
highly-finished  Engravings,  with  descriptive  text. 

"We  do  not  know  a  more  delightful  drawing-room  book  than  I  world,  with  corrasponding  descriptions  to  record  the  natiiral 
this  work  on  Italy,  which  comprises  upwards  of  sixty  exquisite  featiu-es,  and  the  poetical  and  historical  associations  of  each 
illustrations  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the    |     spot." — Inccrness  Courier. 


Re-issue,  with  Colom-ed  Plates.     In  30  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EAETH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distingitished  British  and  Foreign 
Naturalists.     The  Plates  contain  2J:00  Illustrative  Figures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  the  Culture  of  Plants;  with  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  39  Parts,  Is.  each;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  Cs.  each;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  4s. 

D'ATJBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  and  H.  AVhite,  B.A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne. 
Large  type,  numerous  Notes,  not  in  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel. 
The  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  M.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY  OF   THE  PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  highly- 
finished  Portraits. 


In  12  P.arts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  lis.  Gd. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Ilot-house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thompson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully- coloured  Engravings, 
each  representing  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  25  Parts,  2s.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £2, 14«. 

THE  WOKKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PEACTICAL,  ALLEGORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Complete  Edition.  Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  tLe  AutLor's  own  Editions.  With  Editorial 
PfiEFACES,  Notes,  and  a  Memjiu  of  UoNYAif  aud  his  Time.s.  By  Geokge  Offou.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Engravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 
I.  The  Experimental,  Doctrinai,,  and  Practical  Works.    Illustrations,    In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  "Works.    Numerous  Illustrations.    In  IS  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   KEFOPiMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  James  A  NDERSON,  Author  of 
Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  &c.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thoa.a--^, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES. — Eng  land,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  6J. 
SECOND  SERIES.— Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  Gd. 


Cloth,  antique,  7».  Gd. ;  or  14  Xos.,  Cd.  each. 

LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  Jamks  Anderson,  Author  of  tlie  Martyrs  of  tlic  Bjlss,  kc.     Numerous  Engravings. 


Complete  iu  28  Nos.,  CJ.  each ;  or  2  VoU.,  cloth,  gilt,  1  j«. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COJIMOX; 

Ob,  WITHIN"    AND    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Power  of  Evangelical  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  tbe  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 


Tliis  Work  is  a  now  antl  niucli-improve<l  Edition  of  tlio  Ecan- 
gelical  liainhkr,  a  title  iiiidur  wliicli  aliovc  One  Ilmxlreil 
Thousand  coplue  of  it  were  sold.     The  highest  toBtiiuouy  was 


borne  to  its  excellency  when  first  put  forth,  and  it«  re-apiiear- 
aiice,  in  a  revised  and  anieudod  form,  has  niet  with  great 
ni'iirovuL 


Complete  ui  20  Parts,  imiwrial  Svo,  1».  eaclu 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fatliers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With 
an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Cliristianity,  and  numerous  Notes  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  To  wliicli 
is  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Chriitiau  Churcli,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  En;:ravin^s. 


Complete  in  20  Tarts,  super-rojnl  8to,  \t.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21.«. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  REPERTORY   OF   BIBLICAL  AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D,,  A.M.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Tliis  Work  is  designed  to  K^  a  iiopnlar  eomi>ondiiim  of  what  ,  tionary,  ami  a  comiirehensive  dij,'c*t  of  the  Literature  and 

has  hitherto  been  \vritten  on  nil  those  subjects  which  are  either  i  Biograi.h.v  ctmnecte<l  with  Christinnitv.     It  must  be  regarded 

involve«l  in,  or  allied  to  Christianity.     It  embraces  in  its  pl;iu  ;  as  a  Work  of  high  value  to  the  readers  ami  studeuta  of  the 

the  general  featui-es  both  of  a  BiliUcal  ai\d  Theological  Die-  I  Scriptures. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLES  AND  COMMENTABIES,  AND  KELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

Sei3  page  '2. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  with  Notes  and  Practical  Reflectious  ;  also,  Refercuccs, 
Readings,  C'hroiiologioal  and  other  Tables.  By  David  David- 
son, LL.D.  With  uumerous  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     lu  30  Parts,  sujier-royal  4to,  2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETING  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  Maritinal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practiced.  By  the  Rev. 
Hknry  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfast.  Illustrated  with  Uistorical  De- 
signs, aud  a  Series  of  Views.     In  44  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 


BROWN'S   POPULAR  FAMILY 

BIBLE ;  with  many  additional  Notes,  Refei'ciioes,  and  Read- 
ings ;  also,  Jlemoir  of  the  Author,  and  Barr's  Index  of  Subject.'!. 
Illustrated  by  Historical  Designs  and  Family  Register.  The 
SF.U'-lNTKRrp.ETiNG  BiBLB,  Complete  and  xmabridged,  in  20 
Parts,  demy  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  Refei'euces  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Engi"avings.     65  Parts,  Is.  each. 

ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Contaming  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings;  also,  Thirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     In  24  Nos.,  Ijd.  each. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Commentators.  Illustrated  by  29  beautiful  Engi-avings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Selous.  The  Rubrics 
printed  in  Red.     16  Nos.,  Gd.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  15s. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  Edition.  With  3S 
Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  2S  Engi-avings  on  Wood — 
in  all,  Seventi;  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
illustrating  the  principal  Scripture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Ci  ties,  Towns,  &c.  The  whole  complete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each ;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  6s.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  6d. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAJIENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  Oc^. ;  or  6  Parts,  Gd.  each. 


BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TE.STAMENT.  Books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  With  addi- 
tional Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  150  Illustrations  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
Os.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  Cs.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Lksrons.  By  the  Uev.  Robert  Buchanan, 
L).D.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  GtL 

"For  learned  as  well  as  unlearned  readers,  the  most  scrviceaMe  contribution 
yet  made  in  our  language  for  enabling  thpin  intelH.nently  to  read  the  meaniug 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Ecclesiastcs.'  — iSfeo^i^  Guardian. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBIjE.  Corrected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.     20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  ami  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  Clironulogical  Arrangement  of  tlie  Sacred 
Narrative,  an<l  other  Tallies,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  Sacred  Seriptui'es.    lu  IS  Nos.,  Gd.  oiich. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  this  Work  consiBts  of  a  careful  lOndinKition  of  Crudon's 
Concordance,  but  letuiniug  all  that  is  really  valuable.  Tht-  HKCONU  PART 
coinprist's  a  Complete  luilex  and  Concise  Dictionurj  of  the  Uible,  bj  the  Kcv 


BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

ING  REST  ;  The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thouglits  ;  also,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  21  Nos.,  siipor- 
royal  Svo,  Gd.  each  ;  cloth,  lis.  6'^. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A  Series  of 

Prayers,  wilh  Doctrinal  and  I'ractical  Remarks  on  Pa.ssages  of 
Sacred  Scriptiu'e,  for  every  Jloniing  and  Evening  througliout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundi-ed  and  Eighty  Clei-gynien  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  With  Twenty-one  highly-fiiushed  Eiigra\iiigs.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;    The    Bible,   its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  lutemal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Natui'e,  Histoiy,  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussen,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  .'is. 

PSALMS  of  DAVID:    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.;  suiJei--ioyal  4to,  2s.;  r'oyal  4to,  '2s.;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISmo,  Gd. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  ^'ital  Religion  among  Pro- 
fessing Christians,     By  G.  M'Cullouu.     Clotli,  Is.  Gd. 


An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  D.D.,  Whitbiu-n.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


THE  SCOTS  WORTHIES;  their  Lives 

and  TESTIMONIE.S.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  Jlemoire  of 
THE  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Huudi'ed  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Pi'ecepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriirtures,  firranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Par-ts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sennons  on  the  Shorter  Catechi-sm  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  uumerous  Notes. 
In  2i)  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS; 

Including  Treatise  on  the  Sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
Sacramental  Directory,  Meditations,  Sennons,  Advices  and 
Catechism,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Afflicted  Man's  Comiiaiiion,  Arc,  ic. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heth- 
EKINGTON.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


POETEY  AND   LIGHT   LITERATURE. 


HOGG.— The  "VVOEKS   of  the  ETTRICK 

SHEPHERD,  with  lUiistrations  by  D.  O.  HiU,  R.S.A.— Tlie 
Poetical  Works,  complete  in  5  Vols.,  cloth,  17«.  Gd.;  the  Prose 
Works,  comj)lete  in  0  Vols.,  £1, 1«.  Both  Series  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  in  separate  Vols.,  at  3s.  Gd.  each. 

CASQUETof  LITERAEY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwards  of  700  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  SOU 
Distiiigmshed  Authors.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-five  Engravings. 
In  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  Collection 

of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
graved Frontispiece  and  Title.  Medium  lUmo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  Gd. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.     A  Com- 

prehensive  Collection  of  the  BsUlads  of  Scotland,  with  Ilhi.«tra- 
tive  Notes,  and  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  Medium 
llimo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Cs.  Gd. 

NICOLL'S  POEMS  and  LYRICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.    Small  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

LAING'S  WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

Poems  and  Songs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Giu'ILLAn.  Third 
Edition.     Clotii,  gilt,  2s. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.    Com- 

plete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literaiy  and  Pictorial.  With  Wil- 
son's Essay  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr. 
Cfrrie's  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  50  Landscape  and  Porti-ait 
Illustrations.     25  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Sitplesientarv  Parts,  containing  22  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  82  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
£1, 16s. 

"  Unquestionably  the  roost  beautiful  edition  we  have  seen.  Tile  erprarinps 
are  admiraMe,  tlie  typograpliy  very  choice,  and  the  notes  select  and  useful.'  — 
Court  Circular. 

LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  tlie  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
by  D.  O.  Hill,  K.S.  A.  Also,  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
(to.  With  Descriptions  and  Biographie.^,  by  Robert  Chamber-s  ; 
and  Essay  by  Professor  Wilson.     2  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  gUt  edges, 

REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.    A  Selection  in 

Poctrj-  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edg^js,  £1. 

AN  OUTLINE  of  the  RISE  and  PRO- 
GRESS of  LITERATURE;  jirc-ienting  a  Critical  Litei-:ir>-  Esti- 
mate of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  Greek, 
Roman,  English,  and  Contuientid.  By  Sir  D.\i«'lEL  K.  BaND- 
lORD,  D.C.L.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 


WORKS    ON  AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upw.irds  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmers,  Land- Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  .ToiiN  C.  Mortos.  With  above  ISOO  Illustrative 
Figures  on  WckxI  and  Steel.  In  28  Parts,  2.<.  Gd.  each;  or  2  largo 
Vols.,  super-royal  svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  Jony  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  tlie  Afjricidtural  Gazette, 
Ci/dopcdia  of  Agriculture,  i:c.    Published  yearly.     Price  1». 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  CiUtivation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Uoraedies,  Arc,  of  our  different  Crops,  worketl  up  to 
the  high  Farming  of  the  present  d.iy.  By  John  Wilson, 
I'.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Member  of  Couiuil  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  <tc.,  <tc.  llbistrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  13s.;  or  12  Parts,  Is.  each. 

"This  Work  is  probably  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  owtVil  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time,"— Gu<T7i#<y  Official  CazeUt. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Practical  .and  Scientific.  A  Guide  tii  the  Fonuation  and  Man.ago- 
ment  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Ganlen,  and  the  Culti- 
v.ation  and  Management  of  Consenatori-,  Green-house,  and  Hot- 
hou.<<o  Plants.  With  a  Cojiious  Calend.ar  of  Gardening  Oj>orations. 
By  RoiiKHT  TiiOMi-s<iN,  Horticultural  Society 's Cirden,  Chiswick. 
Illustnited  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefully  Coloured 
ITatcs.     In  12  Pai-ts,  2s.  Gd.  each,  or  cloth,  £1,  lis.  Gd. 

Desiiioa  the  suhjicts  above  indicated,  the  Work  contiins  Chsptors  on  the  Thy- 
sioloiry  of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  ImproTement  of  Soils,  the  rarious  kinds  of 
Manures  and  their  Usvs,  and  the  Tools.  Instruments,  Ac,  employid  in  Garden- 
ing; toi^therwith  de^riptions  of  the  l-cst  varieties  of  TeKetaMt-s,  Fruits,  and 
Flowcrt.    Piofuscly  illustrated  with  £ngi«TinKS  printed  in  the  Tt-zu 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

By  J.  II.  Mxr.NK.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  P.'xiry  Cittle  of 
Britain.     Illustrated  w;th  Engravings.     Cloth,  3s. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Field  Croi)8 
in  Great  Brit;un  and  Ireland,  and  also  thoee  which  infest  Barns 
and  Granaries,  with  snggetstions  for  their  destruction.  By  John 
CfRTis,  F.L.S.,  A'c,  <tc.  Illustrated  with  m.tiiy  hiuidrod  Figures, 
Pl.ain  and  Coloured.  In  8  Parts,  8u]x;r-royaJ  Svo,  2.«.  C</.  each, 
l>lain  plates,  and  3s.  Gd.  colovircd  j>latcs;  or  cloth,  £1,  10s. 

"  We  are  tauffhc  how  to  antlclpnte  the  insects  before  they  attack  the  crop*, 
so  as  to  weaken  the  a^kautt,  and  also  to  check  their  pro.'ress.  For  the^-  ends, 
concise  rules  are  ffivcn  as  to  the  manaxcment  cf  the  soil  and  plant  We  know  cf 
no  greater  lioon  to  the  atrriculturist.  in  one  particular  department  of  his  labours, 
than  the  publication  of  this  volume."— C/oiiC-^rer  Chron-cU. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Dise-Tses  of  Horses  and  Bl.ick  Cattle,  with  Instructions  for 
the  Man:igemeiitof  Breoling  Manw  and  Cows.  By  J  ami>!  Wi.iiii, 
Veterinary  biuijeon.  Seventh  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  Gd, 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Laml-Mea-suring,  Draining, 
Manuring.  Pl.inting,  Weight  of  Hay  .and  Cattle  by  Me.-isure- 
meut.  Building,  &.c.    17  No^.,  foolscap  Svo,  Gd.  each ;  bound,  0<. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Series  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  n.ay- 
stacks  and  Live  Stock  by  Measurement.  Also,  Tables  showing 
the  Equivalent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imi>cri.il  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weighta.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  Gil. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Jl.annal  of  Tables  for  Computing  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
use  of  Contractors  and  Employers  of  Labour.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Xote-Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  ada|ito<l  to  the 
tLse  of  all  engaged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Man.agemeut  of  Ijinded 
Projierty.  By  John  Ewakt,  1-and  Surveyor  .and  Agricultural 
En^eer.    r'lat«8  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


111  2S  Piu-ts,  2s.  6d.  each ;  or  2  large  Vols.,  22 JO  pages,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  155. 

MORTON'S   CYCLOPEDIA   OF  AGMCULTURE, 

PRACTICAL   AND   SCIENTIFIC: 

In  wliich  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Farming,  in  all  their  departments  are  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically treated.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eminent  Farmers,  Land-Agents,  and  Scientihc  Men  ot  tJie  Day. 
Edited  by  JoiiN  C.  MoRTON.     With  above  1800  Illustrative  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel. 

The  ol.icct  of  this  Work  is  to  present  to  the  Agricultural  reader  the  whole  of  the  truth  immediately  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, so  far  as  it  U  known  to  the  men  most  familiar  ^ith  the  sciences  it  involves,  the  methods  it  employs  an.l  tl.o  risks  ,t  inct,.-s. 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  Farm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants  icultivated  and  micultivated),  Agricultiu-U  JIachmes,  Implo 
ments,  and  Operations,  itc,  ai-e  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful. 


WORKS    ON  MACHINERY,  CARPENTRY,  &c. 


ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Instniction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  comprLsiug  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Cm-ves,  the  various  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tui'ting  and  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  Armengaud. 
Ilhistrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
l(i  Parts,  imiserial  4to,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT:  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Enguies,  Water  Wheels,  Spinning  Machines,  Mills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  &c.,  taken  from  jMachines  of  approved  Con- 
struction; with  detailed  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on 
various  departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  2S  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  Od.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £-1,  is. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATrea- 

tise  on  the  Jlechanical  Engineering  of  Railways ;  embracing  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  l>y  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
Eughieer.  In  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  15s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Construction,  and  Performance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In  2o  Parts,  imperial  4to, 
2s.  6d.  each;  2  Vols.,  half-morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  Work  on  Rail- 
tray  Machinerif,  with  extensive  atiilitions  illustrating  the  practice  of  Knglish 
Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  present  <^y,  and  presenting  the  most  recent  attain- 
ments in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-burnim^, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearing  upon  the  economical  working  and  im- 
provement of  the  Locomotive. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  {being  a  Supplement  to  Railwav  Machinery); 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  dd.  each ;  half-morocco,  35s. 

This  Work  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  RaiJwap  Locotnotives, 
announced  above.  It  is  published  separately  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  already 
poiiiess  the  Author's  Work  on  Railu>a>j  Machinery. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER:  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  edition.  Boimd  in 
roan,  2s. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood-Merchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  lu  12  Nos.,  6rf.  each; 
bound,  6s.  C>d. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  Bjing  a  Compreiieiisive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strongtli  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Caqientry, 
.Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing ;  also,  a  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Perspective,  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  James  Newlands,  Borougli 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Series  of 
Plates,  and  many  himdred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
super-royal  4to,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  half-niorocco,  £2,  16s. 

This  Pablieation  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  practical 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  a  Select 
tion  of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  includes  the  most  important 
features  of  tlie  great  works  of  Eniy,  KrafTt,  and  otliers,  which,  from  their  cost 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

"  It  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  standard  treatise  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery."— Mechanic's  Maguzine. 

CABINET-MAKERS  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Furniture,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  23  Pai-ts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  ijd.  each ;  half-boimd  morocco,  £3,  5s. 

"  The  Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  beneticial  i  ffect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addressed." 
—Cinl  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Twentieth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  GcJ. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note- Book  of  Technical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the 
]«echanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Macliineiy,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Cloth,  9s. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  published  in  27  Nos., 
M.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

MAKING  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
p-olding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each;  orl  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Egyiitian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Moorish  French,  Flemish,  and  EUzabethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decoratore.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ornamental  Ai-t,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
J  AS.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  die, 
<tc.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  By  M.  de  Bourrif.nne.  Numerous  nistorical  ami 
Portrait  Illustnitioiis.     23  parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  2  vols.,  £1,  6s. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  ^Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Julius 
Ciusjir  till  the  year  ISiO.     lU  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  £1,  Cs. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Peesent, 

and  Future.  Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Accoiuit  of  Canada  West.  Maps,  and  other  Illus- 
trations.    2  Vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth,  20s. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  Witli  Ninety  Illustrations,  comprising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  De.=igns.     In  53  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plete  Ilistoi-y  of  tiie  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  (or  Waldenses)  and 
tlieir  Colonies.  Prepared  in  gi-eat  part  from  unputjlished 
Documents.  By  Alkxis  JIisto>j.  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Maps 
and  beautiful  Views  of  the  Waldcnsiau  Valleys.  In  IGi  Parts, 
Is.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  1S«. 

This  Work  cnntains  the  most  complete  and  conntctid  view  of  ihc  liistory  of 
tho  Vaudois.  It  is  Ihe  fruit  of  Iomr  ami  luborious  r.  »i  arch,  and  throns  new 
liKht  upon  maiiy  of  the  known  facts,  events,  and  periods  of  the  Wuldinsinn 
people  iu  their  earnest  and  protracted  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  true 
faith. 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

.ind  SUHGERY.  By  Tiiu.s.  Anuiidw,  M.D.  TMustratod  witli 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  iStecl.  17  I'iU-ts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each  ; 
cloth,  IS.f. 

BAHR'S  SCRIPTUEE  STUDENT'S  As- 
sistant. A  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Diction.ary  to  the 
I?il)le.  New  E<lition,  Enlarged,  with  Pronunciation  of  I'rojicr 
Names,  Chronological  Arrangement  of  tho  Scriptures,  <tc.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BARK'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS.  With  an  Addi-ess  to 
Young  Pereoiis  not  yet  Communicants.  31st  Edition,  ISmo, 
sowed,  id. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INFANT  BAPTISM.  With  an  Address  to  Yotmg 
Paxeuts.     15th  Edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  id. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Ready-lidkoner,  and  Compendium  of  T.iblcs  ami  Infonnation 
for  tho  Trader,  Meicliant,  and  Commercial  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4Smo,  bound  in  roan,  1«. 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Witli  considerable  additions 
to  the  Autliors  Te.\t,  numerous  Notes,  .and  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Edited  by  tho  Hev.  BiiASnoN 
TiiRNKU,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth,  ■'is.  fnl.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2s.  Cd.;  Div.  II.,  price  3s.  Orf. 

OERLACH'S    COMPREHENSIVE    GER- 

:\IAN  DICTIONARY.  German  an.l  English.  an<l  English  and 
GeiTuan.     By  J.  J.  Gerl-\ch,  LL.D.     Boiuid,  5s.  6d. 

This  dictionary  is  more  copious  In  the  numWr  of  its  words  and  mcanrn^s 
than  any  portable  German  Dictionary  hitherto  published. 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  tho  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  Illus- 
trated by  suitable  cx.-imiiles.  Eifteenth  EtUtitm,  improved. 
Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  2.<.  dJ. 

CHORISTER'S   TEXT-BOOK;   Containing 

nearly  Two  Ilumlred  Ps.ilm  and  Ilj-mn  Tunes,  Cliants,  Anthems, 
A'c,  ;irran;,'eil  for  frmn  Two  t<i  Five  Voices,  with  Organ  or  I'iano- 
forto  .\ivompaniments;  preceded  by  a  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  Music.  By  W.  J.  P.  Kiuu.  Suiier-i-oviU  Svo,  stiff  pajier,  m.; 
cloth,  gilt,  8«. 


THE  HOLY  LAND.— NOTES  of  a 

CLERICAL  FURLOUGH,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buciianax,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  an  Accu- 
rate Map  of  the  whole  Country,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch 
Majjs,  ill\jstrative  of  individual  localities  and  of  particular  ex- 
cursions.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'    CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Dismption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robei:t  Bi'CHAn.vn,  D.  D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  lid.  ejich  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14.1!.  The  Libr;try  Edition,  elegantly  printed  m  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  tl.  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

W'ith  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Lifoof  the  Atithor.  By  Jamj-s  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  24  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  .Jamks  Bfll  (fonning  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  History).    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHUS.  Large  Type,  with  Majw  and  other  Illu.-.tratioiis.  Demy 
Svo,  2Ji  Piirts,  Is.  e;ich ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  -is. 


HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  ui>wards  of 
15,(100  Localities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Statistical  Tables.     Bound,  2s. 

FERGUSON'S    INTEREST    TABLES,   At 

Fourteen  different  Rates,  from  a  Quarter  to  Si.x  ami  a  Half  jwr 
Cent.;  also.  Tables  of  C(>mmissioii  and  Brokerage.  New  EtU- 
tion,  enlarged.    Boimd,  is. 

LAWRTE'S    SYSTEM    of   MERCANTILE 

ARITHMETIC  ;  With  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  BilU 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  Edition.  In  2  Parts,  boiuui  in  roan,  with 
Kky,  ,Ss.;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth,  Is.  each;  the  Kkv 
separately.  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  and  Wells.    With 

Inciilcntal  Notices  of  its  Botmy  .and  Geolngj-.  By  William 
KiiDDlK  ;  and  Reix>rt  on.  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  ite  UiiienU 
Wells,  by  J.  Macadam,  F.R.S.b.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  \i. 

COMSTOCK'S    NATURAL    PHILO- 

SOPHY:  Editeil  and  largely  augment<Kl  by  R.  D.  Honi.vN, 
M..\.  Oxon.  A  M.'inual  of  Nattii-al  Pliilosopiiy  ;  in  which  are 
])opularly  explained  the  Principles  of  llcat,  Me<.Iianiu8,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Stwim  Engine.  Acoustics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  M.ignetism,  i:c.;  with  Questions 
for  Examination  on  each  Cha)iter,  and  an  ApiHindix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illustrated  by  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.     Foolsaip  Svo,  cloth,  5». 

M'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Period  fmm  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution.     2  Vols.,  demy  12mo,  cioih,  4i. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

I'rom  the  B.abvlonish  Captivitv  to  tho  Destruction  of  Jcnisaleni. 
Cloth,  Is.  (id.  ' 

ROBERTSON'S   CHART  of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destniction  of  Jeni- 
Siileni.     In  stiff  covers,  id. 

STAFF  A    nnrl    ION  A   DESCRIBED  and 

ILLUSTKATED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Princip-al  Objects  on  the 
route  from  Port  Crin.in  to  Ob.an,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
Slany  Engravings.     Limp  cloth,  2s. 
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